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Norman  shaw  r  a  and 

HIS  WORK  BY  THE  EDITOR 

When  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  determined  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  his 
Art,  and  to  put  aside  for  ever  the  pen  and  pencil  that 
had  wrought  so  much  for  England’s  Architecture,  he 
showed  again  how  steadfast  had  been  his  faith,  how 
unerring  his  conviction,  and  how  unchangeful  his 
method.  It  is  not  to-day,  nor  will  it  be  to-morrow, 
that  we  shall  grasp  the  charm  of  this  great  Architect’s 
work.  The  going  of  such  a  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
triumph.  Buried  wine  grows  old,  and  mellower  ; 
memories  sanctify  ;  comparisons  are  not  always 
odious  ;  individualism  is  not  always  strength.  There 
is  no  more  unanimity  in  the  convictions  of  Architecture 
and  of  those  who  deal  in  it,  than  there  is  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  apothecary  or  the  methods  of  the 
butcher.  And  therefore  there  are  those  who  see  no 
virtue — or  rather,  those  who  will  not  yet  see  virtue — 
in  the  unimpassioned  beauty  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  designs. 
Ruskin,  in  one  of  those  inimitable  aphorisms  to  be 
found  in  his  “  Seven  Lamps,”  says  this  :  “  The  forms 
of  Architecture  already  known  are  good  enough  for 
us,  and  for  far  better  than  us  ;  and  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  about  changing  them  for  better  when 
we  can  use  them  as  they  are.”  Nothing  has  ever 
been  written  wiser  than  that.  Nothing  seems  to  me 


to  have  had  more  influence  on  Norman  Shaw.  He 
went  out  into  the  Shires  of  his  own  land,  seeking 
what  was  there  for  the  seeking.  And  what  he  leaves 
to  us  to-day  are  the  threads  of  the  old  English 
Masters  of  our  art,  discovered  among  the  broken 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  brought  together  with  rare 
and  ingenuous  skill  for  the  easier  uses  of  the  ages 
that  come  after.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  infer 
that  Mr.  Shaw  was  alone  in  this  good  deed.  His 
hand  comes  more  immediately  to  the  front  because 
he  has  made  Domestic  Work  his  chief  study,  and 
because  in  that  he  has  been  more  faithful  to  his 
teachings  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
forms  of  England’s  Domestic  Architecture  were  good 
enough  for  him.  His-  was  the  master  mind  that 
inspired  them  with  the  convictions  of  the  maturing 
ages,  not  flippantly,  nor  lightly,  nor  brazenly,  nor 
ruthlessly,  but  with  that  tender  touch  that  gilds  a 
sunbeam,  and  lifts  what  is  already  good  higher 
still.  Progress  is  but  development.  The  progress  of 
Art  is  but  the  development  of  Art.  The  progress  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  work  itself  was  but  the  development  of 
his  own  intuitions,  inculcated  at  a  time  when  English 
Architecture  was  at  its  poorest,  and  its  development 
practically  dead. 

The  whole  subject  of  Modern  Architecture,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  work  of  Modern  Architects,  must 
be  considered  in  quite  a  different  way  from 
that  of  the  earlier  centuries.  The  conditions 
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and  circumstances  are 
essentially  different. 

The  loss  of  continuous 
tradition  and  of  that 
accumulated  knowledge 
which  was  in  earlier 
times  the  valued  heritage 
of  Architects  and  crafts¬ 
men  alike,  seems  to  be 
compensated  for  by  the 
striking  individualisms 
of  this.  The  old  Archi¬ 
tect  was  merely  the 
leader  of  t  r  a  i  n  e  cl 
followers,  each  contri¬ 
buting  his  part.  The 
new  Architect  is  the 
developer,  the  inventor, 
the  creator, who  operates 
the  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  by  whose  aid  he 
expresses,  in  concrete 
form,  the  conceptions  of 
his  own  mind.  When 
Mr.  Shaw  was  young, 
Architects  were 
furiously  lighting  the 
battle  of  “  Styles.” 
Furious  warfare  lacks 
strategy,  and  its  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  get  debased. 

In  this  struggle,  Archi¬ 
tecture  very  materially 
suffered,  and  Domestic 
Work  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  diverted  into  the 
channels  of  Castellated 
Gothic — about  as  un¬ 
holy  a  reaction  from  the 
Classic  of  a  still  earlier 
time  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  Few 
Architects  were  able  to 
free  themselves  from  the 
conventions  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  particular 
period.  The  method  of 
design  was  to  choose 
some  Gothic  example, 
as  “pure”  as  could  be, 
to  eliminate  the  most 
obviously  inappropriate 
features,  and  to  adapt 
requirements  of  the  case, 
and  a  little  “  feeling  ” 
those  days.  Even  the 
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had  gone  but  little 
further.  Architecture 
was  considered  to  have 
culminated  at  a  certain 
period,  and  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  no 
higher  growth  was 
possible.  Its  condition 
was  to  be  carefully 
studied  and  learned  by 
heart,  as  a  definite  and 
settled  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression — a  written  and 
complete  language — - 
dead,  no  doubt,  but,  like 
other  dead  languages, 
endowed  with  sufficient 
vitality  to  convey,  and 
give  expression,  to  the 
Architectural  ideas  of 
the  time — a  medium  for 
scholarly  composition 
in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  Greek  Architecture 
had  been  used  in  the 
Classic  revival. 

No  wonder  then  that 
Architecture  was  looked 
upon  as  the  affair  of  the 
learned  man,  as  an 
elegant  and  refined 
accomplishment,  the 
hobby  of  scholars,  the 
plaything  of  culture,  the 
dream  of  the  archaeo- 
logist,  drifting  farther 
and  farther  away  from 
a  popular  and  national 
art,  such  as  in  former 
times  created  those  in¬ 
comparable  village 
churches,  which  must 
have  been  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of,  more  or 
less,  unlettered  builders. 

Memory  is  short,  and 
— especially  in  artistic 
circles  —  we  are  apt 
to  under  estimate  the 
gratitude  due  to  those 
brave  fellows  who 
first  stirred  in  their 
uneasy  slumbers  and  awoke  to  the  better  things 
of  their  own  unbending  convictions.  Religion, 
art,  science,  began  shaking  off  their  lethargy. 
Hundreds  of  earnest  thinkers  were  trying  to 
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solve  anew  the  everlasting  problems,  and  in  all 
ranks  and  classes,  people  themselves  awoke  to  the 
possibilities  of  existence. 

With  these  influences  at  work  around  him,  Mr. 
Shaw  perceived  that  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  the 
old  work  were  what  should  be  studied  ; 
that  they  were  good  enough  to  start 
with  ;  that  there  could  be  no  salvation 
in  “  styles.”  He  was  then  in  William 
Burn’s  office,  having  come  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  London  quite  early  in  his  career. 

He  has  spoken  of  these  early  days 
with  much  affection.  Planning  was 
then,  and  there,  a  fine  art.  He  studied 
it  as  such  ;  the  mere  accuracy  of 
drawing  was  as  nothing  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  planning  ;  but  when  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  one  and  accuracy  in  the 
other  became  handmaidens  the  result 
is  in  nowise  astonishing.  In  addition 
to  the  precise  and  scientific  training  he 
was  enjoying,  Norman  Shaw  supple¬ 
mented  it  by  work  at  the  Academy 
Schools,  which  eventually  brought  him 
the  Gold  Medal,  and  a  Travelling 
Studentship.  Later  on  he  worked  with 
Mr.  Street,  and  one  can  imagine  no 
more  perfect  experience  than  that. 

No  man  could  have  been  in  personal 
contact  for  years  with  such  a  master 


of  English  Gothic 
without  enthusiasm 
being  kindled,  and 
love  of  art  increase:! 
and  purified.  And  yet, 
with  these  influences 
at  his  elbow,  it  was 
not  until  he  had 
passed  some  sixteen 
years  of  preliminary 
training  that  he  began 
his  own  practice. 
Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  Norman  Shaw 
become,  almost  at  a 
bound,  the  new  Apostle 
of  Freedom  of 
Thought.  He  brought 
new  light  to  shine 
upon  his  subject. 
Without  any  seeming 
effort,  without  any 
stir,  he  made  his  in¬ 
fluence  felt  by  the  very 
force  of  his  artistic 
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character.  He  picked 
up  the  dry  bones  of  his  art,  bleached  as  they 
were  in  the  hot  sun  of  convention,  and  made  them 
live.  He  emancipated  the  Architect  from  the 
bondage  of  centuries,  and  at  one  stroke  made 
possible  all  that  had  hitherto  seemed. so  impossible. 
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will  be  found  in  Surrey.  This  is 
another  distinctive  faculty  in  Mr. 
Shaw’s  work — the  faculty  of  indigenous 
localisation.  As  we  look  at  “  Merrist 
Wood,”  and  know  that  it  must  be 
a  Surrey  house,  so  must  “  Dawpool  ” 
be  a  Cheshire  or  a  Lancashire  house. 
Every  stone  suggests  it  ;  every  feature 
demands  it  ;  and,  naturally,  it  is  so. 

Some  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to 
“  Cragside  ” — Lord  Armstrong’s  Nor¬ 
thumberland  home  —  without  the 
smallest  idea  that  Norman  Shaw  was 
its  Architect.  As  the  train  rushed 
through  the  valley  from  Morpeth,  and 
I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  the  house, 
towering  through  the  pines  on  the 
mountain  side,  I  knew  in  an  instant 
from  whose  hand  that  mass  had  come. 
It  was  a  Northumberland  house,  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  grown  up  with  the 
trees  and  with  the  rocks.  Rejecting  a 
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One  of  the  striking  charms  to  me  in  Mr. 

Shaw’s  houses — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  altogether 
the  most  striking  virtue  they  possess— is  the 
essentially  English  character  of  them  ;  in 
the  arrangement  of  plan,  no  less  than  in  the 
more  apparent  aesthetic  department  of 
design.  Planning  of  the  modern  London 
house  does  not  count,  as  there  it  becomes, 
from  the  mere  nature  of  things,  a  scientific 
problem  of  reduction  ;  but  the  two  examples 
— a  “  terrace  ”  house  and  a  “semi-detached” 
house  in  Queen’s  Gate — which  are  illustrated 
herein,  demonstrate  the  art  of  planning  in 
quite  a  remarkable  degree.  When,  however, 

Mr.  Shaw  got  beyond  the  influence  of  ground 
rents  and  lines  of  frontage,  and  had  the 
generosity  of  the  hills  to  back  him  up,  the 
free  fancy  of  plan  came  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  manipulation  of  the  little 
London  block,  and  we  see — what  few 
other  Architects  have,  to  my  mind,  quite 
successfully  accomplished  —  the  perfect 
mastership  of  planning. 

Of  the  four  Country  Houses  which  are 
illustrated,  and  which  are  most  distinct  in 
their  characterisation,  “  Merrist  Wood  ”  is 
unquestionably  in  Norman  Shaw’s  most 
individualistic  method.  The  plan  offers  its 
own  explanation.  The  plain  mullioned 
windows,  the  hanging  tiling,  the  simple 
timber-work,  the  plinthless  walls,  “  growing  * 
from  the  ground,”  the  robust  chimney-stack, 
the  severity  and  the  sincerity  of  the  whole 
mass,  show  a  master’s  touch,  and  tell,  as 
plainly  as  stones  can  tell,  that  the  house  the  entrance  to  170,  queen’s  gate.  r.  nokman  shaw,  r.a. 
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more  comforting  transit  from  the  gates,  I  traversed 
the  glen,  stepping  from  rock  to  rock  over  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  torrent.  Up,  and  up,  and 
up,  now  gaining  a  glimpse  across  the  hills,  now 
climbing  over  boulders,  now  securing  a  better  path 
across  an  ivy-mantled  bridge.  Gradually  the  house 
drew  nearer,  peering  over  the  bracken  and  the 
rocks  shelving  down  from  its  feet  ;  and,  as  the 
whole  pile  came  into  view,  the  Architecture  of  the 
hills  and  their  forest  growth,  the  rocks,  the  bracken, 
and  the  pine  melted  with  the  Architecture  of  man, 
into  one  harmonious  whole  ;  and  delightful,  indeed, 
was  its  contemplation.  “  Cragside  ”  is  not  a  design  ; 
it  is  a  growth,  a  maturity.  There  is  not  the  rhythm 
in  it  of  a  spontaneous  work-such  a  building  would 
not  blend  with  the  surroundings.  Mr.  Shaw  would 
not,  perhaps,  claim  “  Cragside  ”  as  a  typical  work  ; 
but  there  he  would  be  wrong.  To  me  it  is  an  archi¬ 
tectural  volume,  not  merely  a  chapter.  It  has  its 
problem  one,  and  its  problem  two,  and,  may  be,  its 
problem  three.  It  has  its 
solutions.  It  has  its  lessons, 
and  its  teachings.  It  is 
an  Architectural  history  of 
thirty  years,  more  valuable 
to  the  student  than  any  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  accepted  master¬ 
piece. 

In  this  particular  house 
we  get  the  development  of 
one  man’s  mind  almost  from 
the  period  when,  saturated 
with  the  teachings  of  Mr. 

Street’s  office,  his  soul  was 
fighting  for  freedom  from 
the  Gothic  cult.  In  all  Mr. 

Shaw’s  early  work — and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
planning  and  the  design  of 
“  Adcote,”  represented  in 
this  article  by  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  drawing,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Academy  upon  his  election 
as  an  Associate  of  that 
august  body  —there  was  the 
effort  to  bring  down  the 
sublimity  of  Gothic  design 
to  the  requirements  of  do¬ 
mestic  life.  England  and 
English  Architects  have 
never  been  convinced  that 
the  teachings  of  Gothic 
were  for  less  than  the  mind 
of  the  ecclesiast.  Norman 
Shaw  ot  all  men  must  have  the  hall,  170,  queen’s  gate.  r.  norman  shaw,  r.a. 
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felt  this,  because,  up  to  the  time  of  striking  out  in 
practice  for  himself,  the  whole  of  his  ideas  had 
been  matured  upon  a  strict  Gothic  foundation.  It 
is  quite  a  delightful  study,  therefore,  to  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  man’s  mind  and  the  man’s 
work.  The  older  he  grew,  the  more  he  left  the  Gothic 
foundation  behind  him  ;  building,  however,  upon  it 
a  refined  and  enchanting  structure,  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  retained  all  the  fine  proportions  of  his 
great  Gothic  master,  and  yet  to  have  imbued  itself 
with  a  delightful  trait  of  British  character  quite 
impossible  to  describe.  If  we  compare  very  care¬ 
fully  the  work  at  “Adcote”  and  “ Merrist  Wood,”  we 
see  this  development  in  ail  its  force.  The  parapetted 
“  gable  ”  and  the  “  finial”  are  dispensed  with.  The 
chimney  stack  is  far  more  modest  in  its  detail.  The 
Gothic  “  string  course,”  enriched  with  carving,  no 
longer  occurs.  The  “gargoyle”  and  “water  lip”  are 
missing.  The  elaborate  “plinths”  and  “buttresses” 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  mass  of  design 
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drawing  by  Norman  Shaw ,  now  hanging  i?i  the  Diploma  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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seems  to  have  gone  through  the  refining  influence 
of  a  great  artist. 

It  is  the  regret  of  all  intellectual  men  that  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  never  gave  more  attention  than  he  has 
clone  to  ecclesiastical  work.  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  be 
known  as  a  Church  Architect  ;  and  yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  teaching  he  got  from  Street,  upon  which 
the  evolution  of  his  own  work  has  turned,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  given  us  a  really  beautiful 
structure.  The  Little  Compton  Church,  at  Leek,  of 
which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  very  poor 
photograph,  shows  remarkable  breadth  and  subtlety 
of  design,  and  although  it  fortunately  lacks  the 
tinnicking  detail  which  one  discovers  in  nine  modern 
churches  out  of  ten,  it  possesses  grand  proportions 
strikingly  apparent  in  so  small  a  church.  The 
tracery  in  the  east  window,  of  which  one  gets  a  fair 
idea  from  the  illustration,  contrasts  extremely  well 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  internal  design.  In  place 
of  the  customary  skimping  opening,  we  get  a  window 
which  broadens  out  almost  to  the  extreme  width  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  makes  us  almost  think  that  the 
entrance  into  Heaven  is  somewhat  wider  than  most 
men  would  have  us  believe.  The  stern  and  stable 
arches  of  the  nave,  the  plain  walls  of  the  crossing, 
and  the  severe  surface  of  other  parts  make  it,  in  my 
mind,  a  gem  amongst  much  that  is  gaudy  and 
imitative.  In  this  little  church,  more  than  in 


anything  it  has  been  possible  to  give  in  illustration^ 
Mr.  Shaw’s  life’s  work,  we  grasp  the  great  breadth, 
simplicity,  and  dignity  of  his  creations.  These  have 
been  his  three  abiding  qualities  ever  since  he  started 
out  to  carve  a  future  for  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  fact  that  scale  was  everything,  that 
dignity  was  everything,  that  the  purpose  of  each 
individual  building  was  everything,  that  truth  was 
everything,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  nothing.  No 
matter  what  the  general  character  of  the  building 
may  be,  the  same  qualities  are  apparent  in  them  all. 
If  he  built  a  little  cottage,  it  was  a  cottage  of  perfect 
scale,  perfect  taste,  perfect  truth.  If,  in  his  early 
times,  lie  approached  the  placing  of  a  water  butt, 
the  placing  of  that  water  butt  was  an  affair  of 
importance,  and  he  treated  it  as  such.  The  cottager 
required  his  domestic  department  to  be  as  perfect  as 
did  a  prince  ;  and  he  got  it.  It  was  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
who  brought  these  feelings  into  the  surroundings  of 
the  great  mass  of  English  people.  It  was  he,  and  he 
alone,  who  proved  that  a  house  that  was  not  to  cost 
more  than  £s°°  could  be  a  house  possessing  all  the 
attributes  of  good  work.  Until  he  thought  fit  to 
stand  up  square  against  convention,  hardly  a  door  in 
modern  work  was  different  from  any  other  door  ; 
and  ail  of  them  were  wretched.  It  was  he  who 
seemed  to  discover  the  possibilities  of  colour,  the 
blue,  the  green,  the  red.  Until  he  came  upon  the 
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scene,  graining  in  all  its 
horrors  was  the  king  of 
art.  Our  doors  were 
grained,  and  our  furniture 
was  grained,  and  even  the 
bars  of  our  window  sashes 
were  grained.  Our  halls 
were  a  mass  of  impossible 
marble,  lined  up  in  im¬ 
possible  slabs,  until  life 
itself  was  getting  almost 
impossible.  Our  houses 
were  faced  in  stock  bricks 
— not  always  picked — 
and  our  miserable  little 
bay  windows  staggered 
under  impossible  Ionic 
columns  in  impossible 
stone.  Mr.  Shaw  came 
along  with  his  convictions 
and  his  determination. 

He  started  with  our  roofs, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  their 
existent  horrors.  He 
made  them  picturesque, 
and  brought  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  down  inch  by 
inch  until  we  understood 
that  our  door-scraper 
might  be  a  thing  of 
beauty.  What  he  did,  in 
face  of  all  opposition,  all 
teaching,  all  record,  all 
seeming  impossibility, 
other  men  have  done 
since  ;  and,  if  the  work 
of  Norman  Shaw  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  follow 
the  inevitable  end  of  all 
things  human,  the  teach¬ 
ings  which  he  has  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  hearts  of 
English  Architects  can 
never  die,  so  long  as  the 
art  of  Architecture  exists. 

Unlike  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  who  were 
tramelled  by  condition 
and  circumstance,  the 
feeling  produced  in  my 
mind  by  his  work  is  that  in 
him  we  have  a  man  upon 
whom  circumstance  and 
condition  have  had  no 
crippling  effect.  When  the  spirit  of  the  time  was 
against  him,  and  the  time’s  requirements  of  an  im¬ 


possible  kind,  both  gave 

way  before  his  unliinch- 

>"  i  n  g  determination. 
< 

•s  Calmly  and  serenely 

*  brushing  aside  all  other 
S  obstacles,  and  turning  a 

*  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties, 
he  kept  an  even  course 
throughout  his  whole 
career,  and  brought  every¬ 
thing  he  attempted  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion. 

One  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  study  of  such  an 
interesting  subject  with¬ 
out  passing  in  review  a 
building  which  has 
created  as  much  comment 
in  artistic  circles  as  any 
other  of  its  time.  The 
governments  of  most 
countries,  especially  the 
government  of  ours,  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  every 
other  motive  than  the 
advancement  of  building 
art.  When  our  own 
authorities  determined  to 
invite  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
to  design  and  to  erect  the 
new  headquarters  of  the 
British  police  force,  there 
was  a  chorus  of  approval, 
a  chorus  which  seemed  to 
detect  the  advent  of  a 
better  creed.  Mr.  Shaw 
carried  out  his  work,  and 
produced  a  building 
which,  devoid  even  of  its 
peculiar  associations, 
must  be  considered  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  of 
the  century.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ascetic  side  of 
the  work,  we  add  its 
peculiar  purpose,  its 
peculiar  requirement,  and 
its  peculiar  novelty,  the 
perfection  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
Scotland  Yard  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment  is 
multiplied  three-fold, 
fudges  of  no  mean  merit 
have  discovered  artistic 
inaccuracies  in  the  design  of  the  roof.  Some  have 
determined  that  the  granite  base  should  have  been 
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divided  from  its  super-structure  by  a  string.  Others 
have  decided  that  the  circular  turrets  at  the 
corners  overbalance  the  design.  But  one  has  only  to 
approach  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  from  the 
Surrey  shore  to  grasp  at  once  the  perfect  ensemble  of 
the  picture.  If  we  take  the  whole  of  that  boulevard, 
from  the  point  where  it  leaves  Westminster  Bridge 
until  its  termination  at  the  boundary  of  the  City, 
there  is  not  a  building  that  can  compare,  in  thejnost 


minute  degree,  with  the  perfection  of  this  one.  It 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  detail  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  is  a  foil  to 
Barry’s  splendid  pile.  It  lends  dignity  and 
strength  to  the  details  of  the  Embankment  itself. 
It  raises  a  piteous  plea  in  our  hearts  against  the 
horrors  of  the  railway  bridge  further  west,  though 
giving  a  generous  eye  to  the  contemplation  of 
Whitehall  Court  and  the  National  Liberal  Club. 


It  teaches  us  to  tolerate  the  old  Adelphi  Terrace. 
It  curses  the  huge  hotels  which  have  grown  up 
side  by  side.  It  claims  a  severe  relationship  with  the 
sombre  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  tells  us  what  might  be 
done  with  a  new  Somerset  House.  It  shows  us  the 
ineptitude  of  those  blatant  bogies  on  the  Norfolk 
Estate  which  face  the  Temple  Railway  Station.  It 
contrasts  with  the  fenestration  of  the  School  Board 
Offices.  It  shows  the  comparative  scale  of  Mr. 

Astor’s  little  palace.  It 
«  cries  aloud  for  that  hideous 
|  modern  monstrosity  that 
®  uncovers  its  ungainly  head 
%  in  the  middle  of  the  Temple. 

g 

g  It  infuses  tone  into  Sir 
^  Arthur Blomheld’s successful 
college  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity,  a  few  paces  before 
it  becomes  dumfounded 
in  front  of  that  hotel  facing 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  If 
Scotland  Yard  can  do  this 
on  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  neglected  boulevards 
in  Europe,  it  can 
prove,  without  the  added 
reputation  of  its  designer, 
that  it  is  a  building 
quite  above  the  cavil  of  its 
judges. 

Looking  finally  at  the 
work  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
tracing  it  right  through  his 
career  before  and  since 
he  became  a  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician,  we  discover  that  its 
:  -  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
its  rightness  and  its  fitness. 
He  has  truly  carried  out  the 
contention  of  Ruskin  that 
“  the  forms  of  Architecture 
already  known  are  good 
enough  for  us.”  To  those 
who  cannot  see  the  anatomy 
of  things,  Mr.  Shaw’s  work 
gives  the  impression  of  ex¬ 
treme  novelty.  But,  truly, 
there  is  no  novelty.  It  is  the  conspicuous  and 
brilliant  handling  of  old  methods  and  old  materials. 
All  that  he  has  done  he  found  wanting  to  be  done, 
and  possible  to  do  ;  and  he  did  it.  Had  there  been  no 
decadence  in  English  Architecture,  no  lull  in  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  history,  Norman  Shaw,  as  we  know  him, 
and  his  work,  would  not  have  been  possible.  His 
great  development  of  Domestic  Architecture  has  not, 
of  course,  been  free  from  dangers.  The  liberty 
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Reference  to  Rooms: — i. — Office.  2. — Gun  Room.  3. — Billiard  Room.  4. — Business  Room.  5. — Private  Stair. 

6. — Drawing  Room  7. — Entrance  Hall.  8. — Library,  9. — Principal  Stair  10. — Butler’s  Pantry,  n. — Dining 
Room.  12. — Private  Stair.  13. — Breakfast  Room.  J4. — Still  Room.  15. — Housekeeper's  Room.  17. — Scullery. 
18. — Servant's  Hall.  19. — Courtyard. 
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which  he  gave  to  others  has,  in  many  instances, 
degenerated  into  license.  Men  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  discover  the  spirit  of  Norman  Shaw,  and 
therefore  they  have  failed  in  their  interpretation  of 
his  teaching.  It  is  natural,  too,  that  his  revolution  of 
Architecture  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Architect 
are  not  viewed  by  everyone  on  the  same  plane. 
Those  who  are  rivetted  to  the  idea  that  Architecture 
must  be  practised  on  certain  confined  lines,  that  it 
must  follow  immutable  laws,  collected,  tabulated,  and 
unchangeable,  are  opposed  to  such  freedom  of  thought 


— that,  like  the  final  work  of  more  than  one  great 
Architect,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  “  steps  down  ”  with  a 
building  that  severs  him  utterly  and  completely  from  . 
all  his  former  work.  None  can  accuse  Mr.  Shaw  of 
confining  himself  to  one  dull  level  of  idea.  Had  he 
done  so  the  Architect  of  “  Merrist  Wood  ”  would 
never  have  been  the  Architect  of  “  Dawpool  ” ;  but  how 
the  Architect  of  “Merrist  Wood”  and  “Dawpool,” 
working  in  these  unconventional  methods  so  faithfully 
and  so  long,  could,  as  the  finalitv  to  his  career, 
produce  such  a  distinctive  thing  as  “  Chesters,”  is  a 
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and  action,  as  strongly  as  are  religious  bigots  to 
those  who  hold  their  creed  to  be  settled  and  unpro¬ 
gressive.  Like  other  leaders,  also,  Mr.  Shaw  has  not 
escaped  the  criticism  always  waiting  for  men  of 
genius.  Perfectly  certain  of  his  own  attitude  towards 
Architecture,  accurately  convinced  of  the  strength 
of  his  own  aim  he  has  worked  steadily  on  for  more 
than  forty  years,  following  a  clearly  defined  course. 

It  is  odd  to  my  mind — so  odd,  in  fact,  that  I  have 
yet  been  unable  to  discover  a  tangible  solution  of  it 


striking  and  sensational  paradox.  Here  we  have  a 
plan  of  a  Country  House  at  once  a  revelation  and  a 
master-piece.  It  seems  as  if  the  maturing  of  this 
design  had  been  in  the  artist’s  brain  for  years,  and 
that  he  left  it  for  that  hour  in  which  he  passed  away 
from  the  active  practice  of  his  art  ere  he  revealed 
its  subtlety  to  us.  It  seems  as  if  again  he  rested 
upon  the  words  of  Ruskin,  and  wished,  in  his  last  call 
to  the  Profession,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
forms  of  Architecture,  as  we  know  them,  are  good 
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enough  for  us.  In  the  elevation  of  “Chesters”  we 
get  the  sublimity  of  English  art.  One  can  see 
how  its  fronts  have  been  reared,  aristocratic  offspring 
of  bucolic  eighteenth  century  progenitors.  One  is 
beckoned  along  the  gravelled  paths  of  “Chesters”  to 
come  and  contemplate  the  restfulness  and  the  repose 
of  Architecture.  In  the  plan,  one  sees  the  summit  of 
the  art  of  planning. 

It  is  upon  such  a  note  of  approbation  that  I 
would  wish  to  withdraw  from  a  glance  at  Mr.  Shaw 
and  his  work.  Of  the  delights  of  his  personality  I 
need  not  speak.  Of  his  consideration  for  all  men 
who  have  come  into  contact  with  him,  most  of  us 
have  heard,  most  know.  It  would  not  be  natural 
in  such  an  artist  to  possess  an  inartistic  nature. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  carried  out  in  his  own  personality  the 
convictions  of  his  own  art.  Like  a  courageous  man, 
he  steps  from  the  arena  of  Architecture  full  of  the 
prowess  of  success  and  reputation.  If  there  are 
deeds  of  his  in  brick  and  stone  that  he  would  wish  to 
re-touch,  he  may  take  consolation  in  knowing  that 
there  is  nothing  he  need  fear  to  leave  untouched.  It 
is  not  to-day,  nor  will  it  be  to-morrow,  that  we  shall 
grasp  the  charm  of  this  great  Architect’s  work.  The 
nearness  of  his  achievement  has  falsified  the  per¬ 
spective  ;  by  and  by,  when  Time  has  subdued  the 
harshness  of  Architectural  vision,  it  will  be  easier  to 
approximate  the  work  of  a  great  artist  at  its  value. 


COMPTON  CHURCH,  LEEK. 

Norman  Shaw’s  .name  is  en-sculptured  upon  the 
Domestic  Architecture  of  England  ;  the  artificer — 
himself  ;  the  genius — his  own  ;  his  labour — whatso¬ 
ever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. 

The  Editor, 
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Abbeys  and  cathedrals 

OF  THE  WORLD  No  i— 
WESTMINSTER 

“  Every  one  of  ns  has  it  in  Iris  power  to  increase  the 
glory,  to  strengthen  the  stability,  to  insure  the  perpetuity 
of  this  Abbey.  That  is  the  best  memorial  we  can  raise, 
that  is  the  best  service  we  can  render,  to  all  those ,  dead 
or  living ,  who  have  loved,  or  wlio  still  love,  this  holy 
anil  beautiful  house,  wherein  our  fathers  worshipped 
in  the  generations  of  the  past,  and  5 wherein ,  if  we  be 
but  true  to  its  glorious  mission,  our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  shall  worship  in  the  generations  that 
are  yet  to  come." — Dean  Stanley  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  6th  April,  1878. 

It  savours  of  the  irreligious,  in  these  hours  of  open 
conviction  and  plain  eventful  fact,  to  touch  upon 
the  delightful  fictions  that  cloud  the  early  days  of 
our  oldest  fabrics.  For  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
years  a  Church  of  some  character  has  stood  upon 
the  spot  where  the  present  Abbey  buildings  at 
Westminster  now  stand.  Legendary  lore  and  most 
modern  men  tell  of  the  day  when  one  Sebert,  King 
of  the  East  Saxons,  builded  himself  a  Church  on 
Thorney  Island,  a  peat  waste — on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames—  cut  off  by  the  “  Eye  ”  brook,  which  emptied 
itself  into  the  river  somewhere  on  the  near  west  side 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  by  (what  one  historian 
unblushingly  terms)  an  open 
sewer,  which  we  may  take  to 
have  been  a  ditch.  The  legend 
goes  that  Sebert  ordered  Meli- 
tus,  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  con¬ 
secration,  but  that  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  night  Edric,  a  fisherman, 
was  accosted  by  a  stranger  who 
sought  ferry  across  the  Thames. 
Edric  was  invited  to  moor  his 
boat  and  attend  the  stranger 
to  the  Church,  and  there  he 
witnessed  such  a  sight  as  surely 
no  mortal  eyes  have  since 
encountered.  It  was  St.  Peter, 
determined  to  be  beforehand 
in  the  ceremony  of  consecra¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  morrow 
Edric  had  such  a  story  of 
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rushing  wings  and  lights  and 
holy  incense  to  tell  of,  that  had  the  floor  of  the 
Church  not  been  covered  by  the  drippings  of  the 
angels’  candles,  heaven  only  knows  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  affrighted  fisherman.  Nothing, 
of  course,  can  be  derived  from  these  interesting 
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legends  which  go  down  in  our  history,  century 
after  century,  for  the  want  of  one  clear  item  of 
fact  ;  vet  it  may  safely  be  granted  that  both  this 
ancient  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter— of  which 
not  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us — -and  the 
one  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  and  erected  on 
Ludgate  Hill  at  the  same  time,  were  among  the 
earliest  works  of  the  Christian  converts  in  Britain. 


to  study.  It  was  not  until  1041  that  Edward  (after¬ 
wards  the  Confessor)  determined  to  return  to  England 
and  establish  himself  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
and  in  1049  he  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  that  had  laid  in  ruin  so  long. 
He  spent  sixteen  years  in  his  task  of  reconstructing 
the  royal  dime  and  in  establishing  a  Benedictine 
Monastery  in  connection  with  it. 


The  Confessor’s  Church. 

Immediately  after  Sebert’s 
death,  his  sons  began  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  sacred  edifice  ;  even¬ 
tually  the  Danes  ruthlessly 
desecrated  the  place,  and  for 
several  centuries  the  “whole 
thing  remained  a  monument 
of  the  sacrilegious  fury  of  the 
times.”  When,  however,  King 
Ethelred  and  his  queen,  the 
beautiful  Norman  princess 
Emma,  had  to  seek  refuge 
in  Normandy  from  the  Danes, 
their  son  Edward  was  brought 
up  in  the  Norman  court,  and 
for  five  and  twenty  years  he 
busied  himself  in  the  erection 
of  those  fine  ecclesiastical 
works  in  Caen,  which  to  this 
day  are  examples  we  are  glad 
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Like  its  predecessor,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  Confessor’s  Abbey,  except  that  it  was  the  first 
cruciform  Church  built  in  England.  And  it  must 
have  been  a  noble  one,  for  Matthew  Paris,  writing 
in  the  thirteenth  century  upon  the  death  of  the 
Confessor,  said  that  he  was  “  buried  in  the  Church 
which  he  had  constructed  in  that  mode  of  composi¬ 
tion  from  which  many  of  those  afterwards  construct¬ 
ing  Churches,  taking  example,  had  emulated  in  its 
costly  expenditure.”  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  “  much 
disposed  to  think”  that  the  Confessor’s  Church  may 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  as  large  in  its  elementary 
scale  as  the  present  structure.  In  proof  of  this,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  Choir,  for  a  time,  co¬ 
existed  with  the  present  Nave  and  agreed  with  it  in 
elementary  scale.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Choir  cf  Westminster  Abbey  was  rebuilt  be¬ 


tween  the  days  of  Edward  and  those 
of  Henry  IIP,  which  would  have  been 
inevitable  had  its  scale  been  diminu¬ 
tive  ;  and,  if  it  did  exist  through  that 
period,  we  have  full  proof  that  it  was 
as  long  as  the  present  eastern  arm  of 
the  Abbey,  from  the  fact  of  the  remains 
of  his  Dormitory  abutting  against  it  in 
the  usual  way,  while  the  eastward 
extension  of  the  old  Church  is  certainly 
defined  by  the  fact  that  Henry  con¬ 
structed  his  Lady  Chapel  against  it  some 
years  before  he  began  the  re-building 
of  the  Church  itself.  The  dimensions 
of  the  old  Nave  are  less  easy  of  con¬ 
jecture,  except  by  inference  from  the 
site  of  the  Refectory  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Cloisters  extended  to  within 
three  bays  of  the  existing  western 
Towers.  As  Cloisters  rarely  reached 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  Nave,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  probability  that  the  old  Nave 
did  not  fall  much  short  of  the  present 
one. 

The  Confessor  must,  therefore,  have 
erected  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  pile, 
but  all  that  remains  of  it — in  addition  to 
various  “  rich  fragments  ”  that  were 
discovered  under  the  nave  floor  some 
fifty  years  back — are  the  substructure 
of  the  Dormitory  running  southwards 
from  the  south  Transept,  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Pyx. 

The  Present  Church. 

The  founding  of  the  present  Abbey 
Church  was  entirely  due  to  Henry  III., 
one  of  England’s  most  enlightened 
monarchs.  Henry  was  passionately 
fond  of  ritual,  had  a  keen  artistic  sense,  and  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  create  a  right  royal  burying 
place,  and  a  Church  that  should  be  incomparable  for 
its  beauty.  For  fifty  years  out  of  the  fifty-six  he 
occupied  the  throne,  he  diligently  attended  to  his 
task,  finishing  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  entire  east  end  of 
the  Church,  the  Confessor’s  shrine  behind  the  high 
Altar,  the  Transepts — including  the  first  bay  west¬ 
ward  from  the  crossing,  the  Chapter  house  and  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Faith. 

Edward  I.  constructed  the  first  four  bays  of  the 
Nave,  and  the  corresponding  bays  in  the  north  walk 
of  the  Cloisters.  The  next  six  bays  were  added  by 

[*  This  portion  of  the  work  ard  all  succeeding  additions  are  clearly  defined  on 
Mr.  Micklethwaite's  chronological  plan  here  reproduced,  but  there  appears  to  be 

some  discrepancy  in  his  dating  of  the  work.  Henry  III  clearly  had  not  completed 
the  Transepts  so  early  as  1260,  nor  had  the  four  succeeding  bays  of  the  Nave  and  the 
north  walk  of  the  Cloisters  been  begun  in  1269,  in  which  year  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
records  them  as  being  completed.  Our  own  personal  research  puts  these  works  at 
quite  ten  years  later. — Editor.] 
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various  Prelates  during  the  reigns  of  Edwards  II.  and 
III.,  Abbot  Litlington  completing  the  Nave  about 
1385  A.D.,  by  adding  the  last  bay,  and  building  the 
lower  portions  of  the  western  Towers.  Abbot 
Litlington  was  also  responsible  for  the  Refectory  on 
the  Confessor’s  substructure  previously  referred  to, 
the  Abbot’s  house,  Jerusalem  chamber,  the  whole  of 
the  west  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  south  walks 
of  the  Cloisters,  and  the  Solomon  porch  in  front  of 
the  north  transept  portal.  Henry  V.  erected  the 
Shrine  over  the  Ambulatory.  Abbot  Estney,  in  1498, 
was  responsible  for  the  great  west  window,  and 
Henry  VII.  it  was  who  pulled  down  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Henry  III.,  and  built  thereon  that  remarkable 
edifice  which  is,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Architectural  World. 

Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. 

King  Henry  commenced  his  immortal  work  in  the 
year  1502.  Lelancl  called  it  “the  miracle  of  the 
World,”  and  it  remains  to  this  day  the  finest  and  the 
most  sumptuous  Perpendicular  building  in  England. 
The  king  meant  it  to  be  his  Chantry  as  well  as  his 
tomb,  and  almost  a  second  Abbey  was  needed  for  the 
monks  who  were  to  sing  in  their  stalls  “  as  long  as  the 
World  shall  endure.” 

Scott  says  that  “  the  Chapel  is  the  richest  specimen 
in  existence  of  that  peculiarly  English  stvle  commonlv 
known  as  Tudor.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to 


depreciate  and  run  down  this  style  because  it  belongs 
to  the  latest  period  of  Gothic  art,  and  naturally, 
therefore,  wants  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  the 
early  styles  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  devoid  of 
merit,  and  the  strong  hold  which  it  has  on  the  popular 
mind,  to  which  it  is  always  more  attractive  than  the 
more  severe  earlier  style,  is  itself  a  proof  of  merit. 
We  may  consider  the  elaborate  ornament  as  very 
much  overdone  to  the  eye  of  a  more  pure  taste,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  has  great  richness  of  effect, 
and  for  the  vaulting,  that  fan  tracery  vaulting  is  the 
highest  development  of  skill  in  construction,  not  only 
in  the  Architect  but  in  the  workman.” 

The  first  entrance  into  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  is  an 
event  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  lifetime.  Passing  the 
darkened  porch,  shown  in  Mr.  Mallow’s  admirable 
drawing,  and  through  those  wonderful  brazen  gates 
that  Scott  describes  so  thoroughlvin  his  “  Gleanings,” 
the  whole  richness  of  the  interior  becomes  apparent 
at  a  glance.  Did  ever  arches  spring  up  with  such 
fairy  grace,  or  guide  the  entranced  eve  to  a  more 
surpassingly  beautiful  and  almost  miraculous  roof  ? 
where,  in  the  words  of  Washington  Irving,  “  stone 
seems,  bv  the  cunning  labours  of  the  chisel,  to  have 
been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  densitv,  suspended 
aloft  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof  achieved  with 
the  wonderful  minuteness  and  airy  security  of  a  cob¬ 
web.”  There  must  have  been  something  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  in  a  King  who  could 'determine  on  the  erection 
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THE  ROOF  OF  HENRY  VII. ’S  CHAPEL. 


If  this  page  be  inverted  and  held  horizontally  over  the  spectator's  head  the 
exact  impression  of  the  roof  can  be  obtained. — Editor. 
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of  such  a  Temple  ;  select  the  genius  that  could  erect 
it,  and  then  give  such  unlimited  scope  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  loftiest  and  most  daring  imaginings.  And 
the  artist  or  the  Architect  is  unknown. 

The  desire  of  fame,  which  is  so  proverbially  a 
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characteristic  of  high  minds,  seems  to  be  little  felt 
by  the  highest.  In  the  breasts  of  the  great  men  who 
have  bequeathed  to  this  country  its  most  precious 
Architectural  wealth  we  Hud  no  traces  whatever  of  its 
existence.  A  few  words  deeply  cut  on  a  stone  would 
have  made  their  names  im¬ 
mortal,  but  none  of  the  artist- 
constructors  of  Henry  VI I. ’s 
Chapel  seem  to  have  thought 
it  worth  the  trouble.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Smithheld,  was  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  place,  for  Henry, 
in  his  will,  calls  him  the 
“  Master  of  the  Works,”  but 
beyond  that  nothing  is  defi¬ 
nite. 

To  the  tomb  itself  special 
attention  is  desirable.  Having 
safely  secured  his  soul,  Henry 
made  suitable  provision  for  his 
body.  Of  his  burial  he  said 
but  little,  further  than  to  charge 
his  executors  to  perform  it  with 
a  “  special  respect  and  consi¬ 
deration  to  the  laud  and  prais¬ 
ing  of  God,  the  wealth  of  our 
soul,  and  somewhat  to  our  dig¬ 
nity  royal,  eschewing  always 
damnable  pomp  and  out¬ 
rageous  superfluities.”  And  vet 
he  proceeded  to  arrange  for 
the  construction  of  a  tomb, 
which  for  richness  if  not  for 
pompousness,  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  kingdom.  Pietro  Torri- 
giano,  a  Florentine,  was  selected 
to  do  the  work.  In  early  life 
Pietro  had  been  a  fellow 
student  with  Michael  Angelo, 
and  he  came  to  England  with 
a  great  reputation.  The  tomb 
consists  of  a  base  of  “  touch,” 
a  basaltic  stone  not  unlike 
black  marble,  on  which  repose 
the  effigies  of  the  King  and 
his  Consort,  sculptured  in  a 
style  of  great  simplicity  and 
adherence  to  nature  ;  the 
whole  is  adorned  with  pilasters, 
relievos,  rose-branche s — 
depicting  the  adhesion  of  the 
two  rival  houses — and  graven 
“  tabernacles,”  as  Henry  called 
them  in  his  will,  of  his  patron 
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saints  ;  viz.,  the  Virgin  and  Saviour  and  St.  Michael,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  George  and  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
south  side,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Barbara,  St.  Christopher 
and  St.  Anne,  Edward  the  Confessor  and  John,  and  lastly,  St.  Vincent, 
on  the  north,  all  of  copper  and  gilt.  Torrigiano  was  six  years  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  received  for  it  the  immense  sum  of  £1,500.  The 


brass  screen  which  surrounds  the 
time  was  adorned  with  no  less  than 
now  remain. 

In  addition  to  the  Tomb  itself, 


romb  is  entirely  English,  and  at  one 
thirty-six  statues,  of  which  onlv  six 

Torrigiano  made  and  adorned  in 
costly  marble  inlay  and  carving, 
a  lofty  Reredos  with  a  wonderful 
figure  of  the  dead  Christ  sur¬ 
rounded  by  angels,  all  exquisitely 
modelled  in  terra  cotta.  This 
Reredos  appears  to  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  by  a  certain  Sir 
Robert  Harlow  in  1643,  and  the 
broken  up  fragments-  remain  in 


the  Triforium  to  this  day.  It  used 
to  be  described  as  the  monument 
of  Edward  VI.,  who  was  buried 
under  it.  Some  of  the  fragments 
of  the  marble  altar  were  identified 
by  Professor  Middleton  among 
the  Arundel  marbles  at  Oxford, 
and  have  been  restored  to  the 
Chapel,  forming  the  supports  of 

,,  ,  ST.  ANNE  AND  THE  VIRGIN. 

the  present 

It  is  worth  while  reproducing  Malcolm’s  impression  of  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel  before  the  Reformation  : — 

“  Divesting  the  subject  of  every  vestige  of  superstitious  veneration,” 
he  says,  “  and  viewing  it  merely  as  a  spectacle  of  extreme  grandeur, 
I  cannot  avoid  calling  to  my  readers  recollection  the  superb  scene 
Henry  VII’s  Chapel  must  have  presented  when  just  completed.  Then 
the  windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  the  light  which  streamed 
through  them  was  tinged  with  a  warm  glow  of  colour  that  heightened 
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the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  and  silver  utensils  of  the  various  altars  and 
the  embroidered  vestments  of  the  Priests.  At  the  same  time  touching  one 
pendant  of  the  roof  with  purple,  another  with  crimson,  and  a  third  with 
yellow.  The  burning  tapers,  waving  with  every  current  of  air,  varied  the 
strong  shadows  on  the  exquisite  statues  above  them,  and  showed  their 
features  in  every  lineament.  In  the  middle  stood  the  vast  cross  of  gold,  in 
the  centre  of  the  high  altar,  behind  it  the  polished  brazen  screen,  and  within 
it  the  tomb  and  altar  glowing  with  the  light  of  tapers.  The  sculptured 
walls  and  exquisite  minutely  carved  roof  bounded  this  unparalleled  view,  and, 
thanks  to  the  skill  of  its  Architect,  still  enchants  us,  though  all  its  accom¬ 
paniments  are  buried  in  irretrievable 
ruin.” 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  pardonable,  and  is 
distinctly  interesting,  if  we  make  a 
lengthened  quotation  from  the  recent 
book  on  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Mr. 

W.  J.  Loftie,  F.S.A.  In  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  he  savs 
this  : — “  Before  giving,  in  technical  terms, 
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a  brief  description  of  the 
roof,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  observe  what  was  the 
object  or  tendency  of  me¬ 
diaeval  Architecture.  Every 
Architect  then  endeavoured 
to  move  forward,  not,  as 
now,  to  move  backward.* 
sr.  roche.  There  can  be  little  doubt 

that  it  is  to  the  imperfect 
knowledge  they  had  of  statics  and  other  branches  of  science  that 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  theory  of 
Architecture  was  that  arches  should,  if  possible,  have  round  heads. 
The  builders  of  the  roof  of  the  Chapel  of  He«ry  VII.,  in  their  last 
and  crowning  effort  of  Gothic  art,  endeavoured  to  make  it  as 
nearly  Hat  as  possible,  and  to  get  rid  finally  of  the  point.  In  this 


*  We  are  afraid  Mr.  Loftie’s  sweeping  assertion  here  will  have  to  be  gTeatly  discounted.— The 
ST.  JOHAN.  Editor. 
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object  they  all  but  succeeded.  Here 
is  the  technical  description  of  the 
wonderful  roof  as  nearly  as  possible  as  '  '  p- 
given  by  Brayley,  who  probably  had 
it  from  Jeffrey  Wyatt: — ‘The  main 
ribs  or  groins  spring  from  the  capitals 
of  triplicated  columns,  wrought  in  the 
face  of  the  side  piers,  and  they  unite  M'Pj 
in  the  middle  of  the  vaulting,  forming  1  ■ 

a  series  of  very  slightly  pointed  arches. 

Every  groin  appears  to  go  through  the 
centre  of  a  vast  circular  pendant, 
which,  growing  from  an  octagonal  base, 
extends  the  rich  embroidery  of  its 
ramifications  over  the  vaults  till  the 
extreme  circles  of  each  meet  at  the 
apex.  All  the  pendants  are  contrived 
so  that  the  stones  composing  them  may 
have  the  effect  of  keystone  ;  and  as 
the  groins  which  intersect  them  abut 
against  the  crossed  springers,  which 
stretch  over  the  aisles  from  the  exterior 
buttresses,  the  whole  vaulting  is  as 
steadfast  as  any  vaulting  can  be.  To 
prevent  the  groins  from  spreading  at 
the  haunches  the  space  between  them 
and  the  side  piers  is  occupied  by  perforated  masonry, 
and  at  the  angles  of  the  piers  are  half-pendants.’  ” 
Architecturally  speaking,  the  Chapel  consists  of  a 
Nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  live. a  mailer  apsidaP Chapels. 
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There  is  no  entrance  but  from  the  interior  of  the 
Abbey,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  but  there  is  a 
small  workman’s  door  in  one  of  the  turrets,  giving 
access  to  the  south  aisle.  The  vaulting  itself  is  sup¬ 
ported  ’  by  fourteen  buttresses,  or  turrets,  between 
which  are  thirteen  windows,  turrets  and  walls  being 
covered  with  a  lace-like  pattern,  every  part  being 
enriched  by  minute  tracery,  and  thousands  of  roses, 
portcullises,  fleur-de-lis,  lions,  dragons,  and  grey¬ 
hounds.  In  one  of  the  small  Chapels  at  the  east  end 
there  still  exists  the  slab  which  at  one  time  covered 
Cromwell’s  grave  ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Protector’s  body  was  removed  a  few  years  after  its  in¬ 
terment.  MarvQueenof  ScotsandQueen  Elizabeth  lie 
buried  beneath  their  monuments  in  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  Since  Queen  Elizabeth’s  death  twelve  sovereigns 
of  England  have  been  buried  in  the  Chapel,  and  yet, 
remarkabe  to  relate,  in  no  instance  has 
any  monument  whatever  been  erected  to 
their  memory,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  line 
of  inscription  carved.  Dean  Stanley,  who 
is  himself  buried  in  the  chapel,  and  to 
whom  the  royal  sepulchres  owe  so  much, 
placed  the  names  of  these  neglected 
sovereigns  as  nearlv  as  possible  over  the  place  where 
each  was  buried.  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  William  and 
Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  II.  (the  last  of  the 
royals),  were  laid  in  vaults,  the  Stuarts  at  the  east 
of  the  north  aisle,  those  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in 
the  centre  of  the  Chapel,  near  the  west  door. 
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In  addition  to  these  and  the  vault  under  the  Shrine 
of  Henry  VII.,  there  are  at  least  two  others  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  area  of  the  Chapel  is  honeycombed  with 
them.  Anne  of  Demark  is  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Shrine  ;  her  son  Henry,  with  his  elder 
brother,  a  child,  and  Mary  Stuart,  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  children  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  great  many 
ther  scions  of  royalty  are  buried  in  the  South  Aisle 
n  a  large  vault  opened  by  Dean  Stanley. 

For  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  its 
royal  builder,  however,  hardly  anything  was  done 
in  the  way  of  repairs,  either  to  the  Chapel  itself 
or  even  to  other  portions  of  the  Abbey  proper. 


a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
memorial  being  successful,  restoration  of  the  Chapel 
was  commenced,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Dean  and  James  Wyatt,  the  Architect,  Jeremiah 
Glanville,  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Thomas  Gayfere, 
the  mason,  over  ^.'40,000  was  spent,  all  the  external 
walls  being  most  carefully  restored  in  the  exuberant 
detail  of  enriched  panelling,  embossed  niches, 
fretted  tracery,  and  heraldic  and  decorative  sculpture. 

Perhaps  no  finer  piece  of  restoration  has  ever  been 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  our  country.  We 
have,  of  course,  no  means  of  telling  how  far  actual 
restoration  was  adhered  to  and  what  amount  of  old 
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Spoliation  had  been  goingf-onfin  a  reckless  fashion 
until  Dean  Vincent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  approached  Lord  Grenville  for  national 
support,  and  his  Lordship  advised  him  to  present 
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work  was  preserved.  We  fear  very  little,  so  that 
Wyatt’s  labour  must  have  devolved  into  a  verv 
careful  and  exact  copying  of  what  had  existed,  the 
exact  detail  of  which  was  fairly  easv  to  ascertain 
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owing  to  the  intense  repetition  of  parts.  It  was  not 
till  Wren  was  called  in  later  that  the  tie  rods  to  the 
roof,  clearly  shown  in  the  tine  photograph  which  is 
reproduced  on  a  previous  page,  were  inserted  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whole  mass,  but  of 
that  -we  can  speak  when  we  come  to  treat  of  more 
recent  restorations  and  repairs. 

In  i85i,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  wrote  this  in  his 
“Gleanings  from  Westminster”: — “We  hope  that 
the  advice  given  by 
Lord  Grenville  to  Dean 
Vincent  (to  apply  to 
Parliament,  &c.),  and 
so  judiciously  acted 
upon  by  him,  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
present  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  that  the 
Parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria  will  treat  the 
Chapter  House  with 
the  same  good  taste 
and  liberality  which 
the  Parliament  of 
George  IV.  showed 
in  the  case  of  Henry 
VII.’s  Chapel.  The 
claim  is  a  far  stronger 
one,  for  in  place  of  the 
decay  of  time  only, 
as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Chapel,  wre  have 
in  the  case  of  the 
Chapter  House  actual 
violence,  committed 
by  Parliament  itself, 
which  first  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  for  its  own 
meetings,  and  then 
mutilated  it  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  it 
into  a  public  Record 
Office,  for  which  it 
was  singularly  ill- 
suited.  .  .  .  We 

hear  that,  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  grant  the 
1  ruins  ’  and  £ 20,000 
towards  the  dilapida¬ 
tions,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  intending 
to  undertake  the  per¬ 
fect  restoration  of,  this  beautiful  building,  the  present 
state  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country.” 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  could  hardly  have  deemed  it  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  that  he  himself  should  be  called  in 


to  reinstate  and  restore  the  Chapter  House  over 
which  he  had  always  waxed  enthusiastic.  That  he 
was  so  called  in,  and  that  he  rescued  a  fine  and 
noble  piece  of  work  from  the  degradation  into  which 
it  had  been  gradually  falling  for  several  centuries,  is 
known  to  all  men  ;  but  how  he  accomplished  his 
task,  how  he  became  intimately  connected  with  the 
fabric  of  the  Abbey,  and  what  he  did  for  its  priceless 
treasure  will  form  the  fitting  opening  of  another 
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chapter  of  its  history.  To  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  more 
than  to  any  other  man  of  the  century,  the  lovers  of 
this  venerable  pile  must  always  be  indebted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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George  edmund  street 

BY  HIS  SON  ARTHUR  E 
STREET  M.A. 

To  attempt  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Street’s  artistic 
as  apart  from  his  moral  self,  would  be  to  miss  the 
whole  significance  of  his  life’s  work.  Art,  for  him, 
was  not  only  the  business  of  his  life,  the  magnet  to 
which  all  his  pre-occupations  were  attracted,  but  it 
was  the  food  in  which  the  spiritual  side  of  him  found 
its  nurture,  the  medium  through  which  he  expressed 
his  love  for  truth,  humility  and  sobriety  ;  and  by  its 
exercise  he  worked  out  his  moral  progress. 

We  may  say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  the  man  is 
happy  who  can  so  make  materiality  a  rung  in  the 
ladder  of  moral  excellence,  but  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  if  the  Art  which  is  the  outcome  of  such  a 
union  has  a  special  character  of  its  own,  not 
otherwise  attainable,  yet  the  sacrifice  which 
is  involved, — and  this  is  an  essential  feature — 
had  it  been  anything  like  universal  in  the  past, 
would  have  made  us  poorer  by  a  whole  world  of 
Architectural  fantasies,  to  the  fascination  of  which 
we  are  willing  victims.  If  Mr.  Street  was  right  in 
thinking  that  the  degeneration  of  style  (so  he  would 
have  called  it)  from  first-Pointed  to  the  later  phases 
of  Gothic  work,  was  paralleled,  as  it  was  caused, 
by  a.  continuous  degradation  in  contemporary  society, 
we  are  most  of  us— while  honouring  the  moral  stand¬ 
point  of  the  earlier  workers— fain  to  be  grateful  for 


the  more  personal  and  conscious  products  of  an  age 
of  self-assertion  and  vanity.  To  the  small  band  of 
unconvinced  Mr.  Street,  however,  belonged.  It  was 
not  that  his  chosen  style  usurped  all  the  sympathy 
that  it  was  his  to  give — -his  appreciation  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek  Art  and  of  the  Renais¬ 


sance,  was  none  the  less  real  that  he  would 
have  thought  it  unjustifiable  to  adopt  their 
forms  in  his  own  work — it  was  simply  that 
he  fylt  that  the  disciple  of  Art  should  be  a  silent 
workman,  and  was  revolted  by  the  conscious  man¬ 
nerisms  and  lavish  confidences  of  the  Bashkirtseffs  of 
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the  Architectural  world.  Truth,  humility,  and  sobriety 
— these  were  the  virtues  that  appealed  to  him,  and  I 
fancy  that  he  would  have  condemned  a  piece  of 
ultra-flamboyant  tracery  as  being  no  less  immoral 
than  unconstructional.  This  was  the  veritable  key¬ 
note  of  all  that  he  did.  My  own  feeling,  whenever  I 
look  at  his  work,  is  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  conscious 
self-restraint,  that  its  beauties  are  those  of  purity  and 
innocence,  the  self-chosen  task  of  an  artistic  St. 
Anthony,  who  is  proof  against  the  seductions  of 
diablerie.  It  is  this  quality  which  gives  work  of 
small  scale  and  of  no  unusual  solidity  something 
of  monumental  repose  and  dignity.  No  one 
realised  more  completely  the  intrinsic  beauty,  the 
lasting  capacity  to  please,  of  unbroken  wall-spaces. 
“  Yes  ;  you  let  me  build  a  good  wall,”  was  his  com¬ 
ment  when  Dr.  Thring  was  complimenting  him  on 
his  newly-finished  work  at  Uppingham,  and  those 


conviction,  threw  himself.  From  the  position  which 
he  then  took  up  he  never  swerved,  and  his  whole  life 
was  eloquent  of  a  double  service  to  his  Art  and  to 
his  Church,  so  closely  bound  together  as  to  be  hardly 
separable. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  in  every  age 
every  form  of  religious  Art  has  reached  a  higher  plane 
than  the  secular  arm,  but  though  Mr.  Street  felt  this 
strongly,  and,  perhaps,  did  his  ecclesiastical  work 
with  an  added  zest,  he  thought  the  habit  of  dividing 
Art  into  Religious  and  Secular,  and  speaking  of 
Secular  Gothic,  as  was  the  way  when  the  Gothic 
Revival  was  at  its  height,  a  ludicrous  one. 

We  seem  to  have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
nowadays  that  Gothic  is  the  Architecture  of  the 
Church,  and  some  form  of  Renaissance  that  of  the 
world  at  large,  but  Mr.  Street  was  clearly  right  in 
holding  that  Secular  Art,  as  such,  is  non-existent,  and 
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few  words  are  the  text  of  the  sermon  which  all  his 
buildings,  large  and  small,  preach  with  one  accord. 

Every  man  is  the’  product  of  his  time,  except  the 
rare  prophet  here  and  there  who  belongs  to  the 
future,  and  finds  no  sympathy  till  posterity  discovers 
his  merits,  and  Mr.  Street  was  essentially  the  product 
of  his. 

His  early  artistic  life  coincided  with  the  revolt 
against  convention  which  found  its  voice  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  and  his  early  religious  life  with  the 
bursting  of  the  waters  of  religious  enthusiasm,  which 
was  to  sweep  away  a  dismal  liturgy,  and  no  less  dismal 
house  of  worship  once  for  all.  Pre-Raphaelitism  was 
far  from  having  a  religious  basis,  but  the  two  move¬ 
ments  were  kindred  manifestations  of  the  same 
passionate  desire  for  truth  and  reality,  and  into  both 
Mr.  Street,  partly  by  circumstances  and  wholly  by 
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Religious  Art  equally  so  ;  it  is  the  temperament  of 
the  designer  which  differentiates  Art,  which  makes  it 
of  the  heart  or  of  the  senses,  pure  or  meretricious, 
not  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put. 

The  intense  interest  which  Mr.  Street  all  his  life 
took  in  the  proper  performance  of  the  services  of  the 
Church  affected  his  original  work  vitally,  but  besides 
this,  it  was  the  most  important  factor  in  determining 
his  attitude  towards  mediaeval  buildings,  and  the 
position  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  which  was 
raging  during  his  life-time  round  the  thorny  question 
of  so-called  restoration. 

I  may  say  boldly  that  if  the  Architectural  question 
had  not  been  complicated  by  the  further  one  of 
fitting  a  building  to  its  use,  and  that  not  identical 
with  the  one  for  which  it  was  built,  he  would  never 
have  consented  to  the  removal  of  an  old  stone  to 
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which  any  value  at  all,  architectural  or  historical,  was 
'  attached,  but  if  he  had  found  himself  confronted  by 
some  feature,  the  retention  of  which  would  have 
made  the  congrega¬ 
tional  value  of  a  build¬ 
ing  practically  nil,  he 
would ,  in  the  last  resort, 
have  advised  its  being 
moved.  The  evidence 
for  this  lies  mainly  in 
his  report  on  Southwell 
Minster,  where  the  old 
screen  made  a  narrow 
bottleneck  between 
nave  and  choir.  His 
actual  propbsal  was  to 
turn  the  screen  to  its 
old  purpose  as  a 
singing-gallery  and 
thus  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  two  parts 
of  the  Church,  but  his 
alternative,  given  most 
reluctantly  and  as  a 
“pisaller”  was  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  screen  to 
another  part  of  the 
Church. 

This  was  his  nearest 
approach  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  an  old  and 
valuable  piece  of  work, 
and,  while  I  state  the 
position  with  perfect 
frankness,  I  compare 
— and  I  ask  others  to 
do  the  same — his  own 
v  i  e  w  s  w  i  t  h  public 
opinion  in  general  at 
the  time,  and  1  find 
him  in  the  van  of  those 
who  preached,  above 
all  things,  moderation 
in  laying  a  hand  on  old 
work.  The  times  carry 
us  all  along,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  how 
much  more  serious  a 
view  we  take  of  the 
responsibilities  of  our 
trusteeship  than  our 
fathers  did.  W  e 
should  hardly  propose 
now  to  widen  London  Bridge  by  adding  iron  foot¬ 
ways,  but  it  was  done  then  in  cold  blood,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Street  whose  energy  wrecked  the  scheme.  We 
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should  not,  or  I  hope  we  should  not,  counsel  the 
clearing  away  of  Temple  Bar,  but  it  was  done  then, 
in  spite  of  the  vehement  protests  of  the  Architect  of 

the  new  Law  Courts  ; 
and  if  any  one  ever 
^  gives  the  matter  a 
h  thought  now,  it  is 
§  probably  to  visit  the 

H 

1/1  vandalism  on  him. 
w 

The  tact  remains,  how- 
o 

ever,  that,  with  all  his 
veneration  for  old 
work,  as  such,  a  Church 
was  to  him  first  of  all 
a  place  of  worship  and 
not  a  muse  u  m  o  f 
antiquities,  and  if, 
sometimes  it  cannot  be 
both,  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  he 
should  have  reversed 
the  order  ? 

His  early  years  in 
Mr.  Carter’s  office  at 
W  i  n  c  h  e  s  t  e  r,  w  hen 
hour  after  hour  was 
spent  sketching  and 
measuring  in  the 
Cathedral,  or,  when 
daylight  had  faded, 
drinking  in  the  spirit 
of  devotion  which  had 
made  such  building 
possible,  went  for 
much  in  strengthening 
his  religious  feelings. 
The  Cathedral,  as  I 
judge  from  his  letters, 
was  the  one  oasis  in  a 
desert  of  loneliness  and 
depression,  and  at  its 
springs  he  quenched 
9  the  thirst  for  know- 
S  ledge  which  the  routine 
^  of  a  small  office  could 
^  do  little  to  assuage. 

C/3 

^  Set  down  on  a  stool 

h  with  a  drawing  board 
z 

£  in  front  of  him,  almost 
3  at  hap-hazard  it  would 
g  seem,  certainly  before 
~  he  had  shown  any 
special  aptitude  or  real 
liking  for  the  work,  it  would  have  been  bold  to  augur 
much  result,  and  it  gives  one  pause  when  one  con¬ 
trasts  the  position  of  an  old-time  beginner  of  mode- 
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rate  endowment,  as  he  then  appeared  to  be,  with  the 
spoiled  darling  of  the  modern  educational  curriculum. 
Something  like  grit  was  needed  then,  and  the  more 
weakly  had  little  chance  of  surviving.  That  grit  was 
not  wanting  here  was  shown  three  years  later,  when, 
practically  self  taught,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffat’s  office,  was  taken  on 
provisionally  to  help  in  the  competition  drawings  for 
Hamburg  Cathedral,  and,  on  their  completion,  was 
at  once  engaged  permanently. 

Original  work  followed  before  long  ;  and  when  a 
few  years  later  his  first  Church  was  put  into  his 
hands,  while  he  had  as  yet  no  assurance  that  any¬ 
thing  else  would  follow,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church 
— to  use  his  own  words — he  gave  his  services  freely 
and  entirely,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
gratitude  put  the  question  “Quid retribuam  Domino  ?” 
he  made  answer  in  the  charming  building,  the 
memorial  at  once  of  his  griefs  and  happiness,  which 
stands  not  far  from  the  door  of  his  country  home  at 
Holmbury.  For  himself  an  incomplete  and  frag¬ 
mentary  house — never  alas  !  to  be  carried  further— 
was  to  be  sufficient  ;  for  his  Church  a  building  com¬ 
plete  to  the  least  detail. 

A  man  possessed  so  largely  by  two  ideas  might 
easily  have  missed  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and 
•  earned,  if  he  did  not  deserve,  respect  without  liking, 
but  nothing  was  further  from  being  the  case  :  no 
one  enjoyed  life  more,  was  less  Pharisaical,  less 
narrow  in  his  tastes,  less  priggish.  “  A  racy  fellow,” 
the  late  Dean  of  Lincoln  called  him  in  the  old  days 
when  they  lived  together  at  Wantage — a  charac¬ 
teristic  epithet,  and  one  impossible  of  application 
where  the  subject  was  other  than  a  man  of  the 
world,  however  lofty  a  divinity  he  might  shelter  in 
the  temple  of  his  thoughts.  There  are  men  and 
women  whose  sterling  qualities  even  those  wTho  are 
not  attracted  by  them  readily  confess,  to  associate 
with  whom  is  to  feel  a  certain  vague  ambition  to  live 
up  to  their  ideal,  to  gain  their  good  opinion,  or 
maintain  it  if  once  secured,  by  a  merit  which  shall 
correspond  to  the  reward.  Mr.  Street  was  certainly 
endowed  with  this  galvanic  power.  His  own 
goodness,  more  impressive  by  the  entire  absence 
of  ostentation,  tired  the  latent  spark  of  your  own. 
Where  he  was  unpopular,  as  where  he  was  popular, 
this  force  was  felt. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  possible  to  overdo  the  sketching 
of  old  buildings,  and  that  it  is  all  very  well  when  the 
lecture  room  is  there  to  supplement  or  even  supplant 
knowledge  gained  at  first  hand  ;  but  strains  and 
stresses  and  breaking  weight,  the  possibilities  and 
nature  of  materials,  the  time  for  using  them  and  for 
avoiding  them,  all  this  Mr.  Street  had  to  make  his 
own  on  the  spot.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  his  work 
was  ignorant  or  unscientific.  The  workman,  who  is  a 


shrewd  judge,  respected  his  keen  eye  and  sound  know¬ 
ledge,  but  all  that  he  learnt  as  a  basis  for  his  practical 
work  was  learnt  precisely  by  untiring  measuring  and 
sketching.  The  scantlings  of  timbers  in  wooden 
spires,  in  roofs  and  floors,  all  went  into  his  note-book, 
and,  better  still,  into  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  retentive 
memory.  I  don’t  know  how  he  may  have  viewed  the 
lecture  room  and  examination  hall  in  his  later  years 
— I  have  been  assured  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the 
examination  system — but  I  know  that  he  had  not  lost 
faith  in  the  method  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
had  been  a  case  of  Hobson’s  choice.  To  the  very 
end  of  his  days  the  habit  of  measuring  was  strong 
upon  him,  not  indeed  that  the  subject  matter  was  the 
same  as  that  which  had  occupied  him  earlier,  but 
when  he  entered  a  church,  as  I  remember,  it  was 
with  something  of  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  as  of  one 
who  was  confident  of  making  its  secret  his  own,  and 
this  was  half  done  when  the  gound  plan,  duly 
measured,  was  transferred  to  the  leaves  of  his  sketch 
book.  He  never  sat  down  before  a  building  to 
beleaguer  it  in  form,  but  attacked  it  impetuously  and 
carried  it  by  assault. 

Practically  the  objection  which  is  made  to  sketching 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  too  intimate  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  old  work  will  lead  to  copyism,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Street  is  a  standing  proof  to  the  contrary.  Satu¬ 
rated  as  he  was  with  the  mediaeval  spirit,  the  copying 
of  features  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  ludicrous  as 
it  is  objectionable  ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  had 
become  a  man  of  the  middle  ages,  though  I  think  I 
need  not  stop  to  deny  the  imputation  of  the  rabid 
anti-Goths  that  he  and  those  who  agreed  with  him 
thought  to  keep  up  the  illusion  by  ignoring  modern 
improvements.  Mr.  Street,  then,  never  wholly  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  hard  and  fast  system  of  instruction 
which  seems  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  ink 
slinging  of  the  examination  room,  but,  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  movement  now  so  happily  conspicuous  in 
favour  of  practical  training,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
would  have  had  his  warm  support.  Being  what  he 
was,  mere  desk  work  with  a  modicum  of  super¬ 
intendence  could  never  give  him  that  sense  of  intimate 
association  with,  and  understanding  of,  his  work  at 
which  he  aimed.  So  long  as  circumstances  gave  him 
time  to  work  on  his  buildings  with  his  own  hands,  he 
did  so.  Modelling,  of  course,  he  practised  habitually  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  but  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  when 
he  lived  with  his  work,  as  Architects  in  the  millennium 
will  do  again,  he  used  to  get  up  with  the  first  day¬ 
light  and  climb  the  scaffold  chisel  in  hand,  nor  was 
the  brush  less  familiar  to  him.  Subjects  from  Overbeck 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom — I  think  in 
later  years  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  treat  the 
German  master  to  a  discreet  coat  of  whitewash — led 
up  to  original  work  in  churches,  undertaken  at  first 
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with  some  fear  and  trembling,  but  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  it  through  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
as  an  assertion  of  the  principle — convincing  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  made  all  things  seem  possible 
- — that  the  true  artist  should  practise  all  forms  of  Art. 

Originative  and  independent  as  Mr.  Street  was  by 
nature,  circumstances  had  their  share  in  giving 
him  that  intolerance  of  having  any  of  his  work 
done  for  him,  which,  it  has  occasionally  been  said, 
must  have  led  to  waste  of  time  on  details  to  the 
possible  detriment  of  the  whole.  Even  while  he 
was  in  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffat’s  office  he  was 
getting  out  schemes  for  the  laying-out  of  estates 
in  which  the  work  was  absolutely  all  his  own. 

In  simple  truth  he  was  his  own  master  from  the 
very  beginning,  as  he  continued  to  be  his  own 
clerk  to  the  very  end.  He  has  often  been  quoted 
as  the  man  who  would  leave  nothing  to  the 
initiative  of  his  subordinates.  Whether  this  was 
good  or  bad  for  his  work  at  large  it  is  not  for  me 
to  decide,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  it  made  it 
quite  impossible  that  he  should  ever  found  a 
school.  We  have  seen  in  the  United  States  the 
working  of  a  system  as  entirely  unlike  his  as  the 
Poles  are  apart,  and  its  result.  The  school  of 
Richardson  was,  perhaps  is,  a  very  real  thing,  but 
are  we  to  count  it  against  a  man  that  he  practically 
discouraged  such  a  consummation  ?  In  theory, 
perhaps,  yes  !  But  surely,  if  we  regard  the 
material  fact,  no  !  Every  pupil  is  either  prepon- 
derantlv  originative  or  assimilative  ;  if  the  former, 
Richardson’s  method  almost  forced  him  to  conform 
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to  a  master,  whose  ideas  he  was  made  to  absorb 
so  completely,  that  he  stood  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  not  his  own  ;  if  the  latter,  mere 
hopeless  copyism  was  an  almost  certain  result. 
For,  after  all,  what  is  a  school,  in  its  essence, 
founded  on  but  copyism  ?  Those  who  aspire  to 
nothing  higher  than  conformity  keep  it  in  being, 
while  those  who  have  a  leaven  of  originality 
struggle,  according  to  their  strength,  to  be  free, 
and  the  position  of  those  who  do  so  vainly  is 
lamentable.  The  school  may  maintain  a  higher 
level  of  general  accomplishment,  viewed  objec¬ 
tively,  but  the  general  gain,  which  is,  at  bottom, 
fallacious,  is  the  individual  loss. 

To  be  able  to  keep  ahead  of  a  large  practice, 
as  Mr.  Street  had  to  do  almost  from  the  first, 
and  to  take  so  large  a  share  of  it  on  his  own 
shoulders,  meant  not  only  a  capacity  for  hard 
and  constant  work,  but  would  have  been  actually 
impossible  of  achievement  without  a  very  rapid 
pencil,  and,  what  is  still  more  essential,  a  quickness 
of  conception  not  often  equalled. 

Naturally,  the  critic  who  demurs  to  the  architect’s 
undue  solicitude  for  detail?,  will  go  on  to  shrug 
his  shoulders  at  the  dangers  incidental  to  rapid  pro¬ 
duction.  But  it  is  futile  to  argue  about  the  human 
being  as  though  he  were  a  machine.  It  is  quite  true, 
to  continue  the  metaphor,  that  his  bearings  may  get 
'  heated  by  over-friction.  No  one  can  keep  on 
working  at  high-pressure  with  impunity,  especially 
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if  he  has  heavy  responsibilities  to  make  his  leisure 
hours  unrestful  and  unrefreshing. ^  Mr.  Street’s  early 
death  points  the  moral  only  too  plainly,  but  it  cannot 
be  fairly  argued  that  the  man  who  works  rapidly 
cannot  do  himself  justice.  No  two  human  beings 
are  precisely  alike  ;  for  ten  who  build  up  there  may 
be  only  one  on  whom  his  conception  flashes  in  its 
entirety,  but  when  it  does  so,  mere  pulling  to  pieces 
and  putting  together  again  will  do  anything  but  good. 
Mr.  Street’s  MS.  was  without  erasures,  that  is  all. 
The  greatness  of  a  writer  does  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  emendations  on  his  page,  or  on  the  hours 
he  gives  to  the  polishing  of  a  sentence,  and  the  case 
of  an  Architect  is  on  all  fours  with  that. 

Mr.  Street  was  not  only  a  rapid,  he  was  also  a 
conscientious  worker  ;  when  a  drawing  was  sent  out 
of  his  office  it  meant  that  he  was  satisfied,  not  of  its 
good  qualities,  for  no-one  can  reach  his  ideal,  but 
that  he  could  not  better  it.  If,  subsequently,  an  im¬ 
provement  suggested  itself,  as  of  course  would 
happen,  he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  what  he  had 
done. 

Of  his  powers  of  draughtsmanship  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  who  had  ample  means  of  judging,  has  said 
“  The  rapidity  and  precision  with  which  he  drew 
were  marvellous.  I  have  never  seen  anyone,  not 
merely  to  equal,  but  to  approach  him,  and  he  was  as 
accurate  as  he  was  rapid.  I  well  remember  a  little 
tour  de  force  that  fairly  took  our  breath  away.  He 
told  us  one  morning  that  he  was  just  off  to  measure 
an  old  Church — I  think  in  Buckinghamshire — and  he 
left  by  a  ten  o’clock  train.  About  half-past  four 
he  came  back  and  into  the  office  for  some  drawing 
paper.  He  then  went  into  his  own  room,  reappearing  in 
about  an  hour’s  time  with  the  whole  Church  carefully 
drawn  to  scale,  with  his  proposed  additions  to  it,  all 
ready  to  ink  in  and  finish.  Surely  this  was  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  good  day’s  work— two  journeys,  a  whole 
Church  measured,  plotted  to  scale,  and  new  parts 
designed  in  about  seven  hours  and  a-half.” 

Now  if  this  work  had  been  done  in  a  slipshod  way 
— and  I  might  quote  almost  more  startling  things  from 
the  pages  of  his  diary— nothing  could  have  been  more 
reprehensible  ;  but  his  record  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
singularly  free  from  failures  and  omissions,  faults 
arising  from  want  of  care  or  defect  of  judgment. 
His  buildings  never  wear  that  air  of  compromise 
which  tells  of  the  sudden  dilemma,  nor  did 
he  rely  on  allowances  for  contingencies  to  give  the 
final  accounts  an  appearance  of  exactitude,  and  save 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  business. 

But  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  betraying  a  some¬ 
what  feverish  desire  to  set  its  house  in  order, 
materially  as  well  as  spiritually,  the  practice  of  a 
Church  architect  naturally  lay  much  among  old 


buildings.  Even  now,  when  the  tendency  is  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  letting  alone,  a  doubt  may 
sometimes  cross  the  mind  whether  the  mere  stone, 
which  must  soon  lose  all  trace  of  the  design  that 
glorified  it,  is  not  sometimes  unduly  preferred  to  the 
preservation  of  the  design  itself.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  choice  has  to  be  made  directlv  between  the 
two  alternatives,  but,  if  it  had  so  happened,  Mr. 
Street  would  have  undoubtedly  given  the  work  of  his 
master  mind — for  I  think  we  may  really  assume  that 
the  mediaeval  architect,  whatever  his  exact  nature, 
was  not  a  myth — the  preference  over  the  work  of 
the  mason. 

He  may,  or  may  not,  have  erred  in  judgment  here 
and  there  according  to  our  lights,  but,  however  that 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  acumen, 

I  might  perhaps  say  genius,  which  he  brought  to- 
bear  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  a  building. . 
Take  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  for  instance.,  and  those 
who  knew  it  as  it  was,  hidden  under  incredible 
squalor,  will  be  fain  to  admit  that  if  too  much  was 
done,  that  excess  bespeaks  a  clearness  of  perception, 
a  delicacy  of  aesthetic  sense,  a  capacity  for  taking, 
pains  which  make  it  admirable  in  itself. 

Contrast  with  this  the  genesis  of  one  of  his  im¬ 
portant  original  designs,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
aspect  of  Mr.  Street’s  work  ;  I  refer  to  the  American 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Paris.  Here  he  was 
going  to  spend  some  ^75,000,  and  yet,  when  the  site 
had  been  approved,  he  returned  with  the  rector  to 
his  house,  and  there  and  then  made  the  sketch  (to 
a  scale  of  about  inch  to  the  foot)  here  reproduced. 
He  is  described  as  putting  pencil  to  paper  rapidly 
and  without  hesitation,  and  yet  he  was  practically 
committing  himself  in  respect  of  the  design  of  this 
important  work,  in  as  much  as  the  completed 
Church  corresponds,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  all 
the  proportions  being  practically  identical,  with  the 
first  idea.  Now  I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
there  was  any  virtue  in  this  feat  ;  but  I  do  say  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  regard  it  as  vicious,  except  as  an 
example  to  follow.  Whether  an  unstinted  use  of 
india-rubber  would  have  improved  it,  who  can  say  ? 
Art  offers  no  sure  basis  for  such  considerations,  and 
every  artist  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  his  own 
manner  of  working.  But  if  a  parallel  instance  can 
be  adduced  from  the  domain  of  Science,  wherein 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  “  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  ”  furnishes  irrefutable  testimony  to  the  fitness 
for  its  purpose  of  whatever  is  not  crushed  out,  it  may 
at  least  convince  us  of  the  value  which  a  sudden 
inspiration  may  possess,  and  of  its  possible  superiority 
to  all  second  thoughts.  Now  this  instance  is  supplied 
by  Nasmyth  in  his  autobiography.  One  .morning,  as 
he  tells  us,  he  found  on  his  breakfast-table  a  letter 
questioning  him  as  to  the  advisability  or  feasibility 
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of  having  a  cast-iron  paddle-shaft  for  the  Great 
Britain  steamship,  no  hammer  at  that  period  being  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  purpose,  and  in  half-an-hour  from 
the  opening  of  the  letter  the  sketch  for  the  Nasmyth 
hammer,  with  every  detail  complete,  was  in  his  note¬ 
book  ;  “  I  rapidly  sketched  my  steam-hammer,  having 
it  all  clearly  before  me  in  my  mind’s  eye;  ”  and  further 
on,  “This  my  first  delineation  of  the  steam-hammer 
will  be  found  to  comprise  all  the  essential  elements  of 
the  invention.”  Nasmyth,  in  his  modest  way,  is 
naturally  somewhat  proud  of  a  very  unusual  feat,  but 
if  I  labour  this  point  somewhat  it  is  not  because  I 
wish  to  claim  for  Mr.  Street  a  measure  of  Kudos  for 
work  somewhat  analogous,  but  simply  to  show  that 
rapidity  may  be  consistent  with  thoroughness. 

As  a  sketcher  and  pen  and  ink  draughtsman  Mr. 
Street  was  in  the  front  rank  :  in  fact  he  was  really  a 
pioneer  in  the  free  and  rapid  use  of  the  pen,  and 
helped  to  create  a  vogue  for  that  neglected  branch  of 
draughtsmanship  by  his  constant  contributions  to  the 
yearly  exhibitions  in  the  Trafalgar  Square  galleries. 
As  a  rule  he  did  his  own  perspectives,  and  those 
which  he  put  his  hand  to  at  all  are  his  from  the  first 
stroke.  Long  use  enabled  him  to  dispense  with 
anything  more  than  the  leading  lines  in  pencil, 
and  the  ruling-pen  was  only  put  into  requisition  on 
occasion.  As  for  his  pencil  sketching,  for  the 
rapidity,  precision,  and  artistic  qualities  of  which 
he  was  famous  among  his  contemporaries,  it  cannot 
well  be  put  into  comparison  with  that  of  the 
present  day — it  had  its'  birth  while 
Pre-Raphaelitism  was  at  its  height, 
while  that  of  to-day  is  cradled  in 
Impressionism — because  with  all  its 
grace  and  deftness  it  had  a  strictly 
utilitarian  basis  and  conceded  nothing 


to  appearances.  His  aim  in  sketching  was  simply 
the  characteristic  presentment  of  his  subject  in  as  few 
lines  and  with  as  little  outside  setting  as  might  be. 
In  water  colours,  of  course,  the  case  was  different  ; 
but  generally,  I  am  afraid,  he  had  something  of 
contempt  for  the  architectural  sketch  which  relies 
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fundamentally  truthful  effect  with  more  simple  and 
apposite  means.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  did  he 
allow  himself  that  sense  of  security  which  resides  in 
the  humble  india-rubber.  He  burnt  his  boats  behind 
him  and  attacked  the  strong  places  of  the  enemy  with 
a  confidence  born  of  long  impunity.  But  his  most 
individual  work  is  perhaps  to  be  found  not  in  his 
larger  subject-sketches,  but  in  the  pages  of  his  note¬ 
books  in  which  building  after  building  is  epitomised 
and  edited  for  the  trained  eye,  where  plans  and 
sections,  sketches  and  notes  thread  mazy  figures,  as  it 
seems,  in  perfect  order.  One  of  these,  and  a  good 

example,  is  kept  in 
the  library  of  the 
R.A.,  and  is  to  be 
seen  when  that  Insti¬ 
tution  throws  open 
its  doors  to  the  public, 
if  not  at  other  times. 

Of  Mr.  Street’s  style 
I  have  already  stated 
the  essential  quality 
when  I  said  that  it 
was  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  his  moral 
character.  With  his 
love  of  the  sane  and 
wholesome  over-ripe¬ 
ness,  were  it  never  so 
luscious,  decay,  even 
if  for  the  moment  it 
seemed  to  speak  of  a 
more  luxuriant  life, 
repelled  him,  while 
he  felt  all  the  dangers 
of  its  seductiveness. 
We  see,  therefore, 
why,  without  archai- 
cism,  his  work  always 
bears  the  impress  of 
early  models.  But  I 
must  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  :  his  style 
was  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  was  none  the 
less  unmistakably  his 
own  ;  he  had  none 
of  that  yearning  for 
going  back  to  first 
principles  and  raising 
up  a  fresh  structure 
upon  them.  Gothic 
satisfied  him  as  being 
constructionally  good, 
and  as  expressing  that 
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chiefly  for  its  e'ffect  on  accessories  more  or  less 
relevant — on  cast  shadows,  cloud  battalions,  and  so 
forth,  devices  which  in  his  day  sometimes  served 
the  purpose  of  the  red  herring  in  diverting  the 
eye.  All  this  was  rather  abhorrent  to  a  sense  of 
duty  which  forbade  him  to  add  a  stroke  not  strictly 
to  the  purpose. 

■ ,  But  if  some  might  conceivably  say  that  he  did  not 
kuqw  when  to  add,  at  least  he  knew  when  to  leave 
out.  No  one  has  ever  mastered  the  art  of  suggestive¬ 
ness  without  vagueness,  of  a  true  and  satisfying 
economy  of  line  more  thoroughly,  or  conveyed  a 
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which  were  at  once  straightforward  and  logical  ; 
but  if  his  Gothic  was  correct,  it  was  because  it  came 
from  his  heart,  and  was  not  drawn  from  his  note¬ 
book  ;  and  again,  if  his  hand  was  readily  recogni¬ 
sable,  it  was  not  because  the  forms  in  which  he 
worked  did  not  vary  greatly,  but  because  the  same 
spirit  informed  them  all. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  local  usages,  local 
materials  and  local  forms  should  be  adopted.  When 
he  built  in  Rome,  his  Campanile  drew  the  attention  of 
Romans  themselves  to  the  old  examples  which  they 
had  never  had  a  glance  for  before  ;  when  he  built  in 
Constantinople,  he  modified  western  forms  to  cope 
with  an  Oriental  sun  ;  when  he  had  a  Classical  build¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  he  touched  it  tenderly,  as  in  the 
Guards’  Chapel  and  St.  Luke’s,  Norwood.  Finally, 
if  I  must  be  precise,  the  influence  of  his  early  foreign 
tours,  while  his  convictions  were  still  unsettled,  is 
traceable  in  such  comparativelv  iuvenile  works  as 
SS.  Philip  and  James,  Oxford,  and  St.  James-the-Less, 
Westminster,  in  which  the  French  and  Italian  notes, 
respectively,  are  dominant,  but  of  the  Architecture  of 
his  prime  one  can  only  say  that  it  was  as  characteris¬ 
tically  English  as  its  author,  the  faithful  reflex  of  a 
character  of  sterling  native  growth. 
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Renaissance  in  England 

BY  I  A  GOTCH  . F  S  A 
FELLOW  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Among  the  many  things  which  entitle  Henry  VIII. 
to  fame,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  principal  agent  in  bringing  about  the  most  violent 
change  that  English  Architecture  has  experienced. 
Up  to  that  time  its  development  had  been  gradual 
and  continuous  ;  and  although  its  phases  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  division  into  well  defined  periods,  each 
having  a  special  style  of  its  own,  yet  the  transition 
from  one  style  to  the  next  was  as  natural  as 
the  change  from  the  massive  trunk  of  a  tree  to 
its  sturdy  branches,  and  thence  to  the  infinite 
ramification  of  its  twigs  and  the  delicate  model¬ 
ling  of  its  leaves.  But  with  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  Henry  shattered  the  old  traditions  ; 
he  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  Churches,  and  he 
transferred  to  private  pockets  an  immense  amount 
of  wealth,  some  of  which  was  soon  to  be  expended 
in  the  building  of  houses.  But  this  was  not  all.  He 
not  only  unconsciously  gave  the  death  blow  to  a 
moribund  style  ;  he,  less  unconsciously,  fostered  a 
nascent  one.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  Arts, 
and,  following  the  fashion  of  the  time,  endeavoured 
to  attract  foreign  artists  of  eminence  to  England. 


Among  those  who  came  were  the  Italian,  Pietro 
Torregiano,  and  the  German,  Hans  Holbein. 
Torregiano  designed  and  executed  the  tomb  of 
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Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  probably 
that  of  John  Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel.  Holbein  was  not  only  a  painter,  he  was  also 
a  designer,  and  many  of  his  drawings,  particularly  of 
woodwork,  are  preserved,  and  must  have  largely 
influenced  the  tendency  of  Design  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Torregiano’s  two  monuments  are  practically 
Italian  works  placed  in  English  buildings.  They  are 
quite  different  in  feeling  from  anything  that  went 
before  them,  or  anything  that  came  after  them  ;  thev 
stand  alone.  The  Italian  manner  was  not  destined 
to  be  imparted  by  Italians  hot  with  hurrying  to 
England  ;  but  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion,  and  along 
routes  that  led  at  first  through  France,  and  later, 
through  the  Low  Countries,  following  in  the  wake 
of  Holbein. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  and  now  to  trace  the 
steps  of  this  invasion  of  the  Italian  manner.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  task  to  show  how  near  some 
of  the  last  stages  of  Gothic  Design  were  to  some  of 
the  first  of  the  Renaissance  ;  how,  for  a  time,  it  was 
a  French  influence  which  predominated  ;  how  this 
ceased,  almost  suddenly,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
manner  allied  to  the  Dutch,  which  made  itself  felt 
more  and  more  as  the  century  wore  to  its  end. 
Instead  of  trying  to  account  for  the  change,  we  will 
look  at  some  of  its  results  ;  and  these,  not  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  great  nobles,  where 
Design  often  consciously  obtrudes  itself,  but  in  the 
less  pretentious  buildings  scattered  up  and  down  the 
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country,  wherein  ordinary  persons  resided,  and 
whefeon  ordinary  workmen  were  employed,  without 
assistance  from  celebrated  artists,  either  native  or 
foreign. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  us  is  the  universal 
distribution  of  the  new  style.  Whether  we  go  to 
Cornwall  or  Kent  in  the  south,  east  to  Norfolk,  or  west 
to  Shropshire,  or  northwards  over  the  Wolds  of 
Yorkshire,  we  always  find  buildings  bearing  the 
same  characteristics,  but  varied  by  the  nature  of 
available  materials  and  the  skill  of  the  available 
workmen.  In  the  more  ambitious  houses  there  was 
a  more  evident  striving  after  the  foreign  manner, 
and  columns,  pilasters,  pediments  and  arcades  were 
used  freely,  and  often  with  more  freedom  than 
discretion.  But  in  the  smaller  houses  the  foreign 
influence  was  less  apparent  ;  it  sometimes  hardly 
went  beyond  a  certain  symmetry  of  arrangement, 
an  absence  of  pointed  openings  and  a  quasi-Classic 
profile  to  the  string-courses.  In  the  mouldings  of 
the  stonework  a  strong  element  of  Gothic  still 
survived  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  many  simple  manor 
houses  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  feature  of  purely 
Classic  origin.  Take  Mount  Grace  Priory,  in  York¬ 
shire,  for  instance  ;  the  symmetrical  treatment  and 
the  horizontal  feeling  are  all  that  the  place  owes  to 
the  new  style  ;  or  Shipton  Hall,  in  Shropshire,  where 
the  round-headed  doorway,  with  its  pediment  and 
the  coping  to  the  bay  windows  alone  betray  a  Classic 
inspiration  ;  or,  again,  Lake  House,  near  Amesbury, 
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in  Wiltshire,  where  the  Classic  feeling  is  confined  to 
the  chimney-caps.  Yet  all  these  buildings  are  the 
product  of  the  Renaissance,  and  would  never  have 
been  just  what  they  are  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influences  which  Henry  VIII.  introduced  and 
fostered  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Gothic  tradition 
survives  in  them  so  strongly  as  to  render  them  more 
truly  English  than  such  elaborate  mansions  as 
Wollaton  Hall  or  Longleat. 

But  between  these  simple  productions  and  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy  nobility  there  is  a  wonderful 
variety,  both  of  treatment  and  of  elaboration.  In  the 
black-and-white  houses  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
very  simple  elements  produce  a  rich  and  chequered 
effect,  especially  where,  as  at  Speke  Hall,  a  certain 
amount  of  stone  is  also  employed.  The  use  of  it 
round  about,  the  entrance  adds  great  dignity  to  the 
approach,  a  quality  which  the  house  itself  derives 
from  its  symmetrical  treatment.  The  same  necessary 
quality  is  obtained  by  similar  means  in  the  brick 
structure  of  Coldham  Hall,  in  Suffolk. 

Of  elaborate  design  ■  there  is  nothing, 
and  when  the  designer  really  tried  his 
hand  at  the  foreign  manner,  and  intro¬ 
duced  his  pilasters  at  the  angles  of  the 
central  porch,  he  evolved  something 
which  would  have  made  an  Italian 
smile.  Nevertheless,  by  merely  adopt¬ 
ing  a  broad,  symmetrical  treatment,  he 
obtained  an  effect  which  we  must 
admit  to  be  stately,  however  much  we 
may  desire  to  disguise  our  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  detail.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  simplicity  which  marks 
Coldham  Hall  is  observed  in  districts 
where  Nature  has  been  less  niggardly 
of  good  material.  In  this  part  of 
Suffolk,  although  an  excellent  brick 
can  be  obtained,  there  is  very  little 
stone— -a  fact  which  led  simple  though 
misguided  people  to  imitate  stone 
quoins  and  other  features  in  plaster. 

But  where  stone  abounded  it  was 
freely  used,  and  often  in  an  elaborate 
way.  Hence  it  is  that  Northampton¬ 
shire  can  boast  of  such  fine  examples 
of  work  of  this  period.  Kirby  Hall, 
which  has  some  of  the  richest  stone¬ 
work  in-  the  country,  comes  rather 
within  the  category  of  noblemen’s 
mansions  ;  but  Rushton  Hall  was  a 
squire’s  house  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing.  Its  general  effect 
is  simple  and  quiet,  but  it  is  richly 
treated  in  certain  parts,  notably  in  the 
gables  flanking  the  courtyard.  The 


curved  outline  of  the  main  gable,  with  its  pyramidal 
pinnacles,  the  many-mullioned  windows,  and  the 
elaborate  cresting  of  the  bay,  combine  with  the  open 
balustrades  and  the  quaintly  pinnacled  gablet  at  the 
side  to  produce  an  effect  at  once  rich  and  original. 
Here  is  something  that  is  not  Gothic  certainly,  and 
yet  which  has  not  borrowed  direct  from  Italy.  It 
derives  its  lineage  from  both  sources  and  yet  withal 
is  thoroughly  English. 

All  the  houses,  indeed,  of  this  period,  were 
thoroughly  English,  in  spite  of  the  foreign  ornament 
with  which  they  were  more  or  less  adorned.  Even 
the.  most  Italian  of  them  could  never  have  come  from 
Italy — the  planning  show's  that  at  once.  Some  few 
small  buildings  near  the  East  Coast  certainly  do  look 
like  importations  from  abroad,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  district  of  Holland,  with  which  there  was 
much  traffic,  which  has  a  climate  much  like  our  own, 
and  whence  many  refugees  came  to  settle  on  our 
shores.  Moreover,  these  buildings  answered  such 
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purposes  as  were  alike 
in  both  countries  ;  for 
instance,  the  custom 


house  at  Lynn,  and 
the  little  mill  near 
Colchester,  the  latter 
of  which,  especially, 
has  quite  a  Dutch 
flavour  about  it. 

The  foreign  orna¬ 
ment  was  frequently 
confined  to  special 
features,  such  as  the 
porch  of  a  house, 
which  is  a  very 
customary  place  to 
find  those  easily- 
imitated  objects — 
columns  and  pilasters. 

Barlborough  Hall,  in 
Derbyshire,  is  a  case 
in  point,  the  house 
generally  being  of  a 
thoroughly  English 
type,  and  only  in¬ 
clining  towards  the 
Italian  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  doorwav.  rushton  hall,  Northamptonshire. 
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Condo ver  Hall,  in 
Shropshire,  is  another 
example.  In  both  cases 
the  columns  which 
flank  the  doorway  are 
applied  in  the  most 
bare-faced  way  as 
ornaments  only,  and 
without  pretending  to 
fulfil  any  function  but 
that  of  decoration. 
But  at  Condover  the 
foreign  ornament  is 
not  confined  only  to 
the  porch  ;  it  extends 
to  the  cornices,  which 
are  of  Italian  profile, 
and  are  bent  from  their 
usual  rigid  propriety 
to  go  round  the  base 
of  the  little  oriel  win¬ 
dow'  over  the  door. 
This  is  a  treatment  to 
which  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  subjected  in 
their  native  land,  but 
for  which  the  quaint 
and  pleasant  result  is 
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plaster  ceilings  of  this  period  are  unrivalled. 
Their  prevailing  characteristic  is  the  use 
of  small  plaster  ribs  in  various  patterns 
over  the  whole  ceiling,  as  opposed  to  the 
Italian  method  of  ornamenting  the  main 
beams  which  carry  the  floor  above  them. 
The  effect  is  lighter  and  more  fanciful, 
whether  we  take  such  simple  patterns  as 
that  in  the  great  chamber  at  Barlborough, 
or  that  very  intricate  pattern  at  Audley 
End,  wherein  over  a  space  of  some  twenty 
feet  by  ten  no  portion  of  the  pattern,  not 
even  a  single  curve,  is  repeated. 

The  ceiling  was  a  very  favourite  place 
for  the  display  of  the  owner’s  arms — and 
pride  of  ancestry  was  a  foible  shared  by 
the  whole  squirearchy  of  Elizabeth’s  times. 
The  chimney-piece  also  was  often  put  to 
the  same  use,  and  the  instances  are  innu¬ 
merable  in  which  the  centre  and  focus  of  a 
large  and  elaborate  composition  is  the  shield 
bearing  either  the  family  arms  in  their 
original  simplicity,  or  else  as  many  quar- 
terings  as  the  particular  owner  could 
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sufficient  excuse.  Barlborough  Hall  exhibits 
another  peculiarity  in  the  long  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  to  the  front  door.  It  was  not 
infrequently  the  custom  at  this  period  to 
put  the  principal  floor  over  a  basement 
containing  the  kitchen  and  servants’  offices, 
and  as  “  carriage  exercise  ”  was  not  then  in 
vogue,  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  mount 
the  steps  in  bad  weather.  With  the 
change  of  habits,  however,  which  time  has 
brought  about,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
at  Barlborough  to  construct  a  more  con¬ 
venient  approach  and  entrance  at  the  ground 
level,  leaving  the  original  door  stranded  high 
and  dry. 

Inside  the  houses  the  work  was  as 
essentially  English  as  it  was  outside  ;  but  in 
such  prominent  features  as  chimney-pieces, 
the  designers  could  seldom  hold  their  hands 
from  employing  columns  and  pilasters  and- — 
less  seldom — caraytides.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  tendency,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
confuse  the  “  great  chamber  ”  of  an  English 
house  with  any  room  in  Italy  or  France 
or  the  Low  Countries.  However  much 
the  joiner’s  work  might  give  us  pause, 
particularly  where  Dutch  influence  was  pre¬ 
dominant,  the  plasterer’s  work  would  settle 
the  question,  for,  in  their  way,  English 
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muster.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  glory  was 
chivalrously  shared  with  the  wife,  or  with -the  wives, 
no  matter  how  many.  The  chimney-piece  at  Barl- 
borough,  for  instance,  displays  the  arms  of  Francis 
Rodes  at  the  top,  and  the  same  arms  impaling  sever¬ 
ally  those  of  his  two  wives  on  the  two  shields  below ; 
to  prevent  any  mistake  the  name  of  each  wife  is 
recorded  against  her  arms.  Another  quaint  custom 
of  the  time  was  to  introduce  statues  of  the  various 
virtues  when  opportunity  occurred,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  was  Justice  with  her  scales  thus  honoured.  This 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  that  many  of  the 
houses  of  the  period  were  built  by  successful  lawyers, 
who  no  doubt  were  anxious  to  have  Justice  before 
their  eyes  at  their  own  fireside,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  practice  in  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the 
courts.  Francis  Rodes  was  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  caryatides  of  his 
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chimney-piece  is  fashioned  in  the  form  of  that  virtue 
to  which  presumably  he  was  most  addicted. 

Another  feature  which  was  sometimes  very  highly 
ornamented  was  the  doorway.  The  south-western 
counties  are  particularly  favoured  in  this  respect, 
a  corner  of  the  room  being  often  formed  into  a  kind 
of  inner  porch  or  lobby,  by  means  of  a  highly 
decorated  screen  of  wood.  In  this  the  door  is 
placed  with  panels  richly  moulded,  and  sometimes 
inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  wood.  Elaborately 
carved  columns  flank  it  on  either  side,  and  support 
an  entablature  of  an  intricacy  which  would  have 
made  a  Greek  or  Italian  stare.  Of  a  doorway  in  a 
flat  wall,  the  well-known  example  at  Bristol  is  one  of 
the  richest  left  to  us.  Every  part  of  it  is  full  of  work, 
either  carving  or  inlay.  Its  character  points  to 
a  foreign  origin,  which  would  be  easily  possible  in  a 
port  like  Bristol.  Who  the  person  was  who  caused 
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it  to  be  erected  is  not  known,  but  as  there  is  a  shield 
of  arms  over  the  door,  no  doubt  any  one  versed  in 
local  heraldry  would  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  him. 

One  further  feature  must  be  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  staircases.  In  England  they  are  almost  invariably 
made  of  wood.  No  attempt  was  made  to  imitate 
those  charming  stone-arched  and  vaulted  staircases  of 
Italy  or  of  France,  such  as  abound  in  Genoa  and  in 
the  Chateaux  by  the  Loire.  England  is  as  much 
distinguished  for  her  tine  oak  staircases  as  she  is  for 
her  fine  plaster  ceilings.  The  balustrade  was  usually 
formed  of  thick,  turned  balusters,  but  sometimes  con¬ 
sisted  of  fretwork,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  Benthall 
Hall,  in  Shropshire,  here  illustrated.  Although  this 
massive  open  treatment  was  the  most  usual,  yet  in 
some  instances  the  newels  were  carried  up  to  the  soffit 
or  ceiling  of  the  flight  above,  and  were  connected  with 
each  other  by  arched  ribs,  while  other  ribs  spanned 
the  stairs  themselves,  and  bound  the  central  cage  to 
the  side  walls.  The  effect  of  a  treatment  such  as 
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this  was  very  rich  and  complicated  ;  wherever  the 
eye  wandered  it  rested  on  strong  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  various  angles,  or  springing  off  in  different 
directions  ;  while  the  newels,  passing  unbroken  from 
flight  to  flight,  helped  further  to  give  a  monumental 
character  to  the  whole.  Not  infrequently  the  surfaces 
of  the  woodwork,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  were  left 
quite  plain,  were  covered  with  carving  or  with 
patterns  formed  by  slightly  sinking  the  groundwork 
of  the  design.  But  this  extra  richness  often  strikes' 
the  observer  as  a  superfluity  of  ornament  ;  the  mind 
cannot  grasp  the  intricacies  of  the  composition,  and 
shrinks  from  the  labour  of  deciphering  its  parts. 

Such  is  a  brief  glance  at  the  principal  features  of 
houses  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  They 
exhibit  a  freshness,  a  vigour,  and  an  originality  always 
interesting  if  not  always  admirable  ;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  simple  purity  of  the  work  that  went  before 
them,  neither  have  they. the  propriety  of  that  which 
came  after.  J.  Alfred  Gqtch. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Nothing  gives  me  so  keen  ;i  sense  of  pleasure  as 
looking  at  an  old  English  country  house  on  a  summer 
evening,  as  the  sun  is  setting.  Then  one  can  realise 
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The  love  of  home  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
sentiment  which  the  reticent  Englishman  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  to  ;  and  how  strange  it  seems 
that  while  we  possess  this  instinct,  the  large  majority 
of  us  are  content  to  live  in  houses,  unworthy  to  be  the 
shrines  of  our  household  gods.  Although  this  love  of 
home  exists  then  to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  insular 
affections,  the  love  of  a  good  house  seems  to  me  to 
have  died  out  almost  completely,  or  else  we  lavish  our 
satisfaction  on  a  building  which  is  quite  undeserving. 

How  well  we  know  the  little  prim  old  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  country 
town,  standing  back 
from  the  road,  with  a 
hedge  in  front  of  it, 
and  a  high  narrow 
gate  with  a  straight 
path  to  the  door.  We 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  and  know  what 
the  owner  is  like.  We 
see  all  the  furniture 
and  china,  and  even 
smell  the  lavender  and 
rose  leaves. 

There  is  the  lawyer’s 
house,  and  we  know 
without  being  told 
that  every  room  is 
panelled,  and  that 
there  is  a  delicious 
garden  at  the  back  of 
it,  with  line  old  trees, 
and  an  octagonal 
white  painted  summer 
house  somewhere  at 
the  end  of  a  long  path, 
and  roses,  and  lilac 


best  the  beauty  of  colour  and  proportion.  The 
house  and  the  garden  seem  the  very. incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  home. 


But  how  different  is  the  modern  “  mansion.”  First 
of  all  the  entrance  gate,  red-hot  with  paint  and 
gilding,  with  stone  piers,  topped  either  with  lamp 
posts  or  a  borrowed  crest.  This  opens  into  a  drive, 
aptly  termed  “  serpentine,”  and  presently  the  house 
comes  into  view.  We  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  the  character  of  the  owner  of  this  house. 
He  is  wealthy,  and  the  house  is  apparently  designed 
to  advertise  the  fact  to  the  world.  The  enormous 
conservatory  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that 
priceless  orchids  are  grown  within,  and  many  tropical 
plants. 

The  windows  blink  and  stare  at  the  sun,  and  the 
great  sheets  of  plate  glass  look  like  molten  brass. 

The  drawing  room  is  furnished  “  en  suite,”  in  blue 
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or  crimson,  and  he  is  a  bold  man  who  would  dare  to 
sit  uninvited  on  any  of  the  gorgeous  chairs  or  sofas. 
See  the  garden  from  the  windows  :  curved  paths 
streaming  like  ribbons  in  all  directions,  manu¬ 
factured  undulations,  “  specimen  ”  trees,  and  carpet 
beds,  everything  baking  in  the  sunlight,  and  as  neat 
and  trim  as  ten  gardeners  and  a  boy  can  make  it. 

No  one  can  really  feel  that  this  is  home  ;  it  is  all 
so  deliberately  planned  and  thought  out,  and  the 
owner  is  so  proud  of  it. 

More  depressing  than  this  is  a  walk  in  the  London 
suburbs.  There  are  only  two  styles  of  suburban 
houses,  the  gabled  and  the  ungabled.  The  gabled  is 
the  most  popular.  Take  one  and  examine  it  in 
detail.  The  height  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
width.  The  windows  are  of  impossible  proportions. 
'There  are,  of  course,  a  stone  bay  with  wooden  sashes  ; 
a  porch  (rich  with  brown  graining)  going  half-way  up 
the  house  ;  and  bricks  the  colour  of  a  London  fog, 
with  wiry  streaks  of  red  running  through  at  intervals. 
A  purple  slate  roof,  with  a  formidable  spiky  iron 
ridge,  tops  the  whole. 

Houses  of  this  kind  are  stereotyped,  and  have 
enclosed  London  like  a  forest  ;  and  I  suppose  they 
may  be  considered  as  expressing  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

To  build  a  home-like  house,  we  must  have  the  home 


feeling  strong  within  us.  It  is  no  good  to  study  old 
houses  merely  as  specimens  of  Architecture,  sketching 
a  corner  here,  or  measuring  a  moulding  there,  and 
reproducing  them  more  or  less  correctly.  We  must 
study  the  soul  of  the  building  as  well  as  the  body  ; 
indeed  it  is  the  more  important  study  of  the  two.  Let 
us  once  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  old  homes,  and  we 
may  express  it  in  any  outward  form  we  please. 

And,  having  settled  in  our  minds  the  ideal  home,  let 
us  see  how  we  should  proceed  to  realise  it,  beginning 
with  the  obstacles.  First,  the  person  for  whom 
the  house  is  to  be  built  may  be  presumed  to  have  no 
sympathy  with  our  ideal  ;  his  wish  is  solely  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  covering  for  himself  and  family,  convenient 
and  economical.  He  will  no  doubt  say,  as  so  many 
do,  that  he  is  going  to  live  inside  his  house,  and  not 
outside  ;  he  will  also  have  various  ideas  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  various  rooms,  and  other  matters  of 
detail. 

Then  we  must  see  the  place  where  it  is  proposed 
to  build  the  house  ;  and  if  we  don’t  grasp  it  at  once, 
we  must  go  again  and  again  until  we  do. 

It  is  generally  while  we  are  looking  at  the  site  for 
the  house,  its  prospect  and  aspect,  the  slope  of  the 
land,  the  positions  of  trees,  roads  and  neighbouring 
meadow’s,  that  a  half-formed  idea  of  the  kind  of 
house  that  would  lit  this  spot  floats  into  our  mind. 
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upon  merely  as  dia¬ 
grams,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  being 
led  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  things 
which  look  well  when 
well  drawn  will  neces¬ 
sarily  look  well  in  solid 
materials  ;  and  every¬ 
th]  ng  should  be  thought 
of  as  built  before  it  be 
drawn. 

Home  surely  means, 
rest,  quiet,  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  Our  houses 
must  therefore  be 
restful,  quiet,  and  sim¬ 
ple .  It  does  n o t 
matter  how  small  they 
are  they  can  always  be 
treated  in  a  broad  and 
simple  manner,  and 
have  a  quiet  dignity  of 
their  own. 

I  don’t  mean  to  say 


Ground  Plan 


Above  all  things, 
avoid  looking  on  a 
house  as  consisting  of 
two  parts — plans  and 
elevations.  The  out¬ 
side  and  inside  must 
be  considered  abso¬ 
lutely  as  one,  and  it 
should  be  impossible 
to  say  that  the  outside 
suggested  the  inside, 
or  the  inside  the  out¬ 
side.  We  should  let 
the  rough  studies  sim¬ 
mer  a  little,  and  then 
go  more  seriously  to 
work.  The  actual  draw¬ 
ings  should  be  looked 
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fhe  Country  House, 


I  have  but  little 
knowledge  of  what 
houses  have  been  built 
during  the  past  few 
•ears.  *  An 


AT  WEYBRIDGE. 

that  a  house  must  necessarily  be  bare  and  simple  in 
every  part,  but  simplicity  must  be  the  keynote. 
Certain  parts,  both  inside  and  out,  can  of  course  be 
elaborately  treated,  but  they  must  seem  natural,  and 
not  isolated  pieces  of  work  ;  and  the  reason  for  the 
elaboration  must  be  apparent.  It  must,  too,  be 
borne  in  mind  (although  it  sounds  paradoxical)  that 
elaboration,  to  be  effective,  must  be  simple. 

Another  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  deliberate 
planning  of  odd  nooks  and  corners  ;  let  them  come 
if  they  will,  naturally,  as  they  did  in  the  old  houses. 
When  they  are  purposely  and  consciously  planned, 
they  destroy  the  repose  of  the  house,  and  make  one 
eel  that  it  required  an  effort  to  produce  them. 


tect  hardly  has  time 
to  wander  round  the 
works  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  friends  ;  and 
if  he  be  a  busy  one,  to 
do  ought  but  work 
out  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  improve 
upon  them. 

M  y  m  i  n  d  dwells 
more  upon  the  houses 
which  have  not  been 
built,  and  which  might 
be  built  were  Architects 
but  free  to  give,  and 
people  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

We  are  so  accus- 
ernest  newton.  tomed  to  oui  piesent 
methods  and  conven¬ 
tions,  and  our  hands  are  so  tied  by  custom,  that  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  losing  sight  of  the  very  foundations 
of  the  building  Art. 

The  isolated  works  of  Architects  are  purely  in¬ 
dividual,  the  work  of  one  man’s  head,  instead  of 
many  men’s  hands.  How,  then,  can  we  have  a  living 
and  growing  Architecture  under  these  conditions  ? 
Things  have  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the 
mason,  the  carpenter,  and  other  craftsmen,  whose 
work  is  the  spring  of  Architecture,  have  become 
machines.  We  trust  nothing  to  their  cunning  lingers, 
unless  guided  by  a  drawing  ;  not  a  moulding,  not  a 

*  We. had  asked  Mr.  Newton  especially  to  dwell  upon  the  more  recent  design 
of  the  country  house. — Editor. 
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mark  on  the  stone  even,  but  is  drawn,  specified  and 
contracted  for  !  It  is  true  the  Architect,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  immense  difficulties  of  his  position,  pro¬ 
duces  work  full  of  fancy  and  character,  and  eloquent 
to  those  who  can  understand  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
an  individual  effort,  one  man  doing  the  work  of  many. 
When  he  passes  away,  his  knowledge  dies  with 
him,  instead  of  being  added  to  the  common  stock. 

Such  individualism  cannot,  of  course,  really  ad¬ 
vance  the  Art  of  Building.  The  results  achieved 
may  keep  alive  the  desire  for  beautiful  houses  ;  but, 
to  be  growing  and  continuous,  there  must  be  united 
effort,  the  expression  of  a  people,  not  of  an  individual. 
The  Architect  and  Craftsman  must  work  together  ; 
beauty  of  detail  growing  naturally  out  of  actual 
handling.  The  Archi¬ 
tect  must  be  the  guid- 
ing  mind,  the  one 
amongst  those  at  work 
in  whom  the  building 
instinct  is  most  deve¬ 
loped.  It  is  for  him 
to  make  possible  the 
seemingly  impossible  ; 
to  turn  difficulties  into 
triumphs  ;  to  build 
up,  with  the  aid 
of  the  craftsman — each 
giving  of  his  best  in 
his  own  way — a  build¬ 
ing  which  is  eloquent 
of  human  labour,  and 
such  a  home  as  man 
will  delight  to  live  in 
all  his  days — solid, 
truly  proportioned 
cunningly  contrived 
and  arranged,  and  re¬ 
vealing  new  beauties 
day-by-day. 


Bedroom  Plan 

If  any,  their  interest  is  historical  and  archaeologi¬ 
cal.  They  expect  a  modern  building  to  be  “  in 
style,”  and  appreciate  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
so  far  as  it  approximates  more  or  less  nearly  to  a  type. 

Meanwhile, ‘the  Architect  goes  bravely  on;  always 


Do  we  find  any 

AT  BICKLEY. 

desire  for  this  sort  of 

home  ?  How  many  people  do  we  come  across  who 
feel  that  Architecture  should  be  everybody’s  affair, 
the  all  pervading,  Universal  Art  ? 


ERNEST  NEWTON. 

hoping  for  the  time  when  there  will  be  an  awakening, 
when  men  shall  build  naturally  and  truly,  when 
people  shall  want  real  homes,  and  our  beautiful 
country  shall  no  longer  be  disfigured  by  the  acres  of 
unlovely  and  expressionless  houses  which  are  now 
the  exact  measure  of  the  nation’s  desire  for  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Then  it  will  be  profitable  and  delightful  to 
pass  in  review  the  house  building  of  later  years.  A low, 
each  house  is  but  a  monument  recording  an  idea, 
maintained  against  overwhelming  odds  ;  a  monument 
on  which  is  often  plainly  written  the  memory 
of  many  small  defeats.  There  is  other  writing  too, 
but  only  Architects  will  read  it. 

Ernest  Newton. 
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The  Editor’s  Room 

An  Architectural  Outlook 


To  the  Architects,  Artists,  Writers 
upon  Architecture,  and  skilled  Craftsmen 
of  Europe  and  America— to  any,  more¬ 
over,  acquainted  by  Pencil,  or  Colour,  or 
Learning  with  the  Decorative  Arts  of 
Asia  and  the  East — we  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  at  once  professional  and  cordial  in 
Kinship.  Architecture,  while  native  to 
each  Country,  has  a  Classic  tongue. 
Design  has  its  dialects,  but  the  Art  of 
Building  is  a  Universal  Language.  At 
the  moment,  we  ask  every  Architect  who 
has  a  subject  to  suggest,  a  drawing  to 
submit,  a  controversy  to  raise,  or  assist¬ 
ance  to  render  in  our  effort  to  faithfully 
illustrate  the  Architecture  of  the  World, 
to  address: — The  Editor,  Talbot  House, 
Arundel  Street, Strand,  using  the  language 
that  is  his  own.  We  want  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Culture,  Comprehension  and  Co¬ 
operation  which  can  only  result  if  the 
Architects  of  France,  of  Germany,  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Austria  and  Russia,  join 
hands  with  the  Architects  of  England 
and  America,  already  concerned  by  pro¬ 
mise  or  performance,  in  the  production 
of  this  work.  Europe  will  be  Architec¬ 
turally  illustrated  as  Europe  has  never 
been  illustrated  ;  and  only  Europe  can 
do  it. 

THE  EDITOR. 


A  M.M.  les  Architectes,  artistes,  ecri- 
vains  traitant  1’Architecture,  et  artisans 
habiles  d'Europe  et  d’Amerique,  a  tous 
ceux,  d’ailleurs,  qui  se  sont  rendus  fami¬ 
liars,  soit  par  la  plume,  le  pinceau,  ou 
l’etude,  avec  les  arts  decoratifs  de  l’Asie 
et  de  I'Orient,  nous  langons  une  invita¬ 
tion  a  la  fois  professionnelle  et  cordiale, 
comme  collegues.  Tout  en  conservant 
le  genie  de  la  nation  qui  lui  a  donne 
naissance,  1’Architecture  possede  une 
angue  Classique.  Le  dessin  a  ses 
idiomes,  mais  1’art  de  construire  est  une 
langue  universelle.  Aujourd'hui,  nous 
venons  demander  a  tout  Architecte  ayant 
un  sujet  a  proposer,  un  dessin  a  sou- 
mettre,  une  controverse  a  soulever  ou  a 
nous  offrir  son  concours  dans  nos  efforts, 
qui  tendent  a  illustrer  fidelement  l’Arch- 
itecture  du  monde,  de  s’adresser  au 
Redacteur,  Talbot  House,  Arundel 
Street,  Strand,  a  Londres,  en  se  ser¬ 
vant  de  la  langue  qui  lui  est  propre. 
Ce  que  nous  avons  a  cceur  de  reunir, 
c’est  l'education,  l'intelliger.ce  et  la 
coop  eration  cosmopolite,  ce  qui  ne  peut 
se  faire  que  si  M.M.  les  Architectes  de 
France,  d’Allemagne,  d'ltalie,  d’Espagne 
d’Autriche  et  de  Russie,  joignent  leurs 
collegues  d’Angleterre  et  d’Amerique, 
qui  sont  deja  engages,  soit  par  leurs. pro¬ 
messes  ou  leur  activite,  dans  l'accom- 
plissement  de  cette  oeuvre.  L’ Europe 
verra  son  Architecture  illustree  comme 
jamais  cette  derniere  ne  1’a  ete ;  et  il  n  y 
a  que  1’Europe  qui  soit  a  hauteur  d’une 
pareille  tache. 

LA  REDACTION. 


An  sammtliche  Herren  Architekten 
und  Kiinstler,  architektonische  Schrift- 
stelier  und  Kunstgewerbebeflissene  in 
Europa  und  Amerika,  sowie  ferner  an 
alle,  die  durch  Stiff  und  Pinsel  oder 
durch  wissenscbaftliches  Studium  mit 
der  Ornamentik  Asiens  und  des  Orients 
bekannt  geworden  sind,  richten  wir 
hiermit  eine  zugleich  geschaffliche  und 
im  Bewusstsein  zielverwandten  Strebens 
kollegialisch-herzliche  Einladung.  Die 
Architectur.wiewohl  jedem  Lande  einhei- 
misch,  redet  zu  uns  in  einer  klassischen 
Zurge.  Der  Baustil  hat  wohl  seine 
eigenen  Dialekte,  doch  die  Baukunst  ist 
eine  allgemeine  Weltsprache.  Gegen- 
wartig  richten  wir  an  jeden  Architekten, 
der  ein  Themaanzuregen.eine  Zeichnung 
vorzalegen,  oder  eine  Streitfrage  aufzu- 
werfen  wiinscht,  oder  der  uns  in  unserem 
Beffreben,  die  Architektur  der  ganzen 
Welt  sacbgetren  zu  verbildlichen,  die 
ergebene  Aufforderung,  sich  in  seiner 
Muttersprache  an  die  Redaktion  unter 
der  Adresse :  “Editor,”  Talbot  House, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,”  zu 
richten .  Was  wir  hiermit  anstrtben,  ist  die 
kosmopolitanische  Nutzbarmachung  der 
Kunstbildung  und  des  Kunstgeschmacks 
aller  Lander,  Hebung  des  Kunstsinnes 
und  eintrachtiges internationales  Zusam- 
menwirken  zu  diesem  Zwecke,  welches 
nur  dann  zu  Stande  kommen  kann, 
wenn  die  Architekten  Frankreichs, 
Deutschlands,  Italiens,  Spaniens,  Oester- 
reichs  und  Russlands,  denjenigen 
Englands  und  Amerikas,  welche  bereits 
ihren  Beistand  zur  Herausgabe  dieses 
Werkes  zugesichert  haben,  die  Hand 
reichen.  Europa  soil  in  diesem  Werke 
architektonisch  wie  nie  zuvor  vertreten 
sein  ;  und  nur  das  gesammte  Europa 
kann  dies  zur  Wirklichkeit  machen. 

DIE  REDAKTION. 


OTHING  but  the  fact  that  these  last  few 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  an  out-look  upon 
the  passing  and  more  immediate  events  in 

the  progress  of  the  art  of  Architecture, 

would  prompt  us  to  offer  any  further  re¬ 
marks  to  those  that  have  been  publicly  made 
elsewhere  upon  the  publishment  of  this  ambitious 
magazine.  And  yet  it  is  not  unwise,  in  face  of 
many  circumstances,  to  definitely  set  forth  in  the 


work  itself  just  so  much  of  our  promise  and  intent  as 
shall  define  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was 
announced  in  the  Specimen  issue  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  illustrative  pages  of  the  work,  a  series  of 
plates,  dealing  with  the  “Architecture  of  the  month," 
would  be  included  in  the  ordinary  monthly  issues. 
So  many  Architects  have  written  us  upon  this  parti¬ 
cular  subject,  that  we  have  deemed  it  wise  in  our 
own  interests  to  delay  any  such  attempt — at  any  rate 
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until  we  have  published  the  Academy 
Supplement  with  our  April  number — 
until  we  discover  if  it  be  not  possible 
to  retain  the  higher  limit  of  sixty- 
four  pages  month  by  month  instead. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 

Firstly,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to 
obtain  from  six  to  twelve  build¬ 
ings  every  month  worthy  to  be 
“  immortalised  ”  in  the  pages  of 
Architecture.  And  secondly,  we 
have  found  ways  and  means  for 
reproducing  any  kind  of  drawing 
for  letterpress  printing,  which  will 
surpass  in  almost  every  instance  the 
finest  lithographic  work.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  shall  altogether 
discard  our  old  friend  the  litho¬ 
grapher,  for  our  second  number 
will  contain  several  large  plates  of 
measured  work  that  could  not  be 
reproduced  by  any  other  method. 

Beyond  this,  the  present  issue  will 
itself  disclose  our  purpose  and  our 
aims.  By  the  time  the  subscribers 
receive  their  first  copies,  arrange¬ 
ments  will  have  been  completed  for 
the  actual  representation  of  the 
magazine  in  all  the  more  important 
centres  and  cities  in  Europe, 

America,  and  the  British  dependencies.  From 
month  to  month  our  friends  may  watch  the 
development  of  our  complete  scheme,  launched 
twelve  months  ago  in  the  production  of  “  The 
Builders’  Journal,”  emphasized  to-day  in  the 
production  of  what  we  claim  to  be  the  finest 
Architectural  publication  in  Europe,  and  culminating 
in  good  time  in  a  third  production,  which  will  give  us 
absolute  command  of  professional  journalism.  Of 
the  success  of  Architecture — success  brilliant  and 
complete — there  has  been  no  moment  of  doubt  or 
question  ;  neither,  we  are  gratified  to  know,  have  our 
own  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  Architecture  as  a 
profession  and  as  an  universal  art  been  doubted. 
Architecture  itself  appeals  to  an  extremely  wide 
held.  It  possesses  the  large  and  ever  increasing 
circulation  of  “The  Builders’  Journal”  as  a  ground 
work.  No  Architect  speaking  the  English  language 
can  do  without  it.  The  followers  of  our  country’s 
history  cannot  spare  it.  The  Archaeologist,  the  Eccle- 
siast,  and  the  Student  cannot  resist  it,  and  no  library 
worth  the  name  can  omit  it.  In  our  older  enterprise 
we  have  upheld  unflinchingly  the  dignity  of  our  art, 
and  the  soundest  honour  of  commercial  life.  In  this, 
our  newer  one,  we  shall  attempt  no  more,  because 
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we  can  do  no  more  ;  we  merely  ask  the  thousands  of 
our  subscribers  to  pass  the  word  along  from  lip  to 
lip,  that  what  has  been  looked  for  for  years  has  come. 
Architecture  is  published. 


^PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

Nothing  is  of  such  acute  interest  to  us  at 
the  present  time  as  the  preservation  of  the 
inimitable  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  It 
is  monstrous  to  think  that  the  actual  stability  of  our 
treasured  monuments  is  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of 
the  pockets  of  the  public,  to  whom,  from  time  to 
time,  appeals  have  to  be  made  for  subscriptions  to 
reconstruct  or  repair  some  hallowed  fane,  whose 
memories  and  histories  should  be  sacred  to  some, 
thing  less  capricious  than  the  subscriber’s  purse. 
The  Builder,  who  really  ought  to  light  for  the  good 
cause — or  is  it  that  our  worthy  contemporary  is 
weary  of  fighting  some  of  the  hopeless  causes  of  our 
Art  ?— is  of  opinion  “that  before  any  large  response  to 
the  appeal  for  help  (this  r  the  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough’s  appeal,  we  presume)  can  be  expected  to 
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be  made,  the  public  ought  to  have  a  full  statement, 
not  only  as  to  the  present  condition  of  this  portion  of 
the  fabric  (the  west  front)  but  as  to  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do  with  it.  Even  those  who  are 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  cannot  be  expected  to  subscribe  blindly, 
without  knowing  what  is  required  or  what  is  going 
to  be  done.”  Our  contemporary  gives  some  authentic 
information  upon  the  condition  of  the  west  front.  It 
says  that  in  regard  to  the  foundations  of  the  great 
piers,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  (contrary  to 
what  would  be  generally  expected)  that  no  serious 
amount  of  underpinning  would  be  required  except  to 
the  south-western  pier,  the  one  on  the  right  to  a 
spectator  looking  towards  the  front,  though  a  further 
and  more  detailed  examination  of  the  foundations  may 
modify  this  view.  The  north-west  corner  of  the  front, 
and  the  north-west  pier,  have  been  thrust  out  of  the 
perpendicular  by  the  weight  of  the  tower  at  that  point. 
This  tower  is  simply  built  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
vaulting  between  the  great  arcade  and  the  main  west 
wall  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  vaulting  necessarily 
develops  a  strong  outward  thrust  against  this  pier, 
which  is  reported  to  be  no  less  than  2  ft.  2  in.  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  The  two  central  piers  have  also 
been  pushed  forward  to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
the  groins  of  the  vaulting  in  the  north  and  central 
bays  are  much  crushed,  the  ribs  have  split,  and  the  rib 
mouldings  at  the  haunches  have  been  broken  off  by 
the  thrust.  The  different  orders  of  the  arches  have 
dropped  generally.  The  gables  over  the  arches  are 
also  in  bad  repair  ;  some  of  the  marble  shafts  (which 
came  not  from  Purbeck  but  from  the  quarry  of 
Aldwinckle,  near  Peterborough)  in  the  rose  wTindowr 
and  arcading,  are  in  two  pieces,  and  the  lower  halves 
are  generally  split  and  broken  away  through  the 
deterioration  of  the  iron  dowells,  which  run  right  up 
the  lower  half  of  the  shafts,  from  the  base  to  the 
upper  half.  The  statues  are  quite  loose,  and  these 
and  the  large  gargoyles  are  merely  supported  by 
irons  much  rusted  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stones  themselves  of  the  arches  and  piers  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  even  the  dog-tooth  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  arches  being  almost  as  sharp  and  as 
good  as  when  they  were  cut.  This  is  an  important 
point  because  it  shows  that  the  failure  is  that  of  the 
construction  and  not  of  the  material.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  vital  reparation  to  the  Cathedral 
for  more  than  five  centuries,  although  we  cannot 
agree  with  our  contemporary’s  suggestion  that 
the  fifteenth  century  porch  in  the  central  arch 
was  built  mainly  in  order  to  give  support  to  the 
central  piers,  which  it  says  can  be  “  the  only  possible 
justification  for  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  archi¬ 
tecturally  it  is  an  injury  to  the  majestic  completeness 
of  the  original  design,  being  entirely  out  of  scale  and 


out  of  character  with  it.”  Our  contemporary  thinks 
that  no  way  of  making  the  work  perfectly  stable 
could  be  found  without  taking  down  the  fa9ade, 
and  rebuilding  with  the  same  stones,  but  on  a 
proper  foundation  and  with  a  better  system  of 
bonding.  We  think  such  a  drastic  method — though 
one  hesitates  to  suggest  it — is  really  the  best  in  the 
circumstance,  for  any  undue  strain  put  upon  the 
masonry  in  the  action  of  underpinning  or  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  it  by  means  of  hydraulic  power,  will 
have  disastrous  effect  upon  those  sections  of  the 
work  which  are  at  present  uninjured  in  any  way,  and 
therefore  cause  ruin  to  the  entire  facade.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  in  whose  hands  the  necessary  restora¬ 
tion  rests,  will,  in  more  senses  than  one,  we  may 
be  sure,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  preserve  so  fine 
and  unique  an  example  of  mediaeval  work. 

Peterborough  is  not  alone,  for  most  of  the 
Cathedral  fabrics  are  drifting— if  we  credit  alarming 
rumours — to  destruction.  To  the  “thrusts”  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  to  the  danger  of  the  famous  spire  at 
Salisbury,  to  the  ominous  condition  of  the  North¬ 
western  Tower  at  Chichester  (here  the  Central  Spire 
fell  in  1861)  to  the  continued  threats  of  Exeter,  and  the 
“opening”  in  the  Nave  roof  of  Winchester — - 
really  a  “  case  ”  of  old  standing,  dating  so  far  back  as 
1873,  when  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  if  we  mistake  not, 
reported  “grave  danger” — we  must  now  add  Ely. 
Ely  has  ever  had  a  corner  in  our  heart.  Watch 
its  magnificent  Lantern  beaconing  to  you  across 
the  fen  lands  of  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  pearl  moist 
dawns  of  the  fens,  lofty  upon  its  “  Isle,”  you  may 
first  notice  it,  a  ghost  in  grey.  There  are  few 
Cathedrals  in  Europe  which  steal  upon  you  more 
gently,  but  more  steadfastly,  although  Norwich  is  fine. 
It  is  more  than  regrettable  now,  therefore,  to  hear 
that  Ely’s  Lady  Chapel  is  in  danger.  The  West  Front 
too,  must  be  in  sympathy  with  Peterborough  ;  there 
being  a  breaking  away  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
canopied  niches.  A  modest  appeal  for  six  thousand 
pounds  need  not  wring  our  hearts  too  closely  ;  the 
probability  is  it  will  be  answered  ;  by  the  purse  of 
the  Government,  we  hope,  and  not  by  the  purse 
of  the  public.  We  remember  Welby  Pugin’s 
remark  that  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  would  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  hundred  thousand  pounds  might, 
with  the  beating  of  the  “  drum  ecclesiastic,”  be 
found,  but  where  are  such  craftsmen  as  Alan  de 
Walsingham ?  Alas!  we  must  wait,  for  the  crafts¬ 
man,  perhaps,  but,  at  any  rate,  for  the  necessary 
funds,  until  the  time  when  England’s  wealth  in 
brick  and  stone  becomes  of  lasting  importance  to 
the  Constitution.  That  time  is  not  yet,  but  certain 
signs  point  to  its  probability. 
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RITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 


There  are  many  forms  of  patriotism,  and  we 
would  submit  that  there  is  a  very  sincere  patriotism 
in  Archaeology.  The  lires  of  flamboyant  fanaticism, 
of  commercial  and  comtemporary  rivalry,  may  well 
give  place,  now  and  again,  to  the  more  scholarly  and 
tender  regard  in  which  we  approach  those  countries 
of  a  living  History,  speaking,  perhaps,  (as  in  Greece), 
the  echo  of  a  Dead  Language.  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Ernest 
Gardner,  and  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  deserve  high  acknowledgment  for 
their  eloquent  work  at  a  time  when  England  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep  since  the  Elgin  Marbles.  All 
would  not  have  been  lost  in  Greece,  had  Homer  sung 
not.  And  does  not  Herodotus  speak,  in  a  memorable 
passage,  of  the  “  confusion  of  the  battle  ”  of  his  day? 
We,  too,  in  ours,  are  often  enough  “  confused  ”  by 
the  clamour  ;  we  lose  sight  of  the  Grand  Arts,  or  we 
begin  to  apologize  for  them.  In  such  seasons  Archae¬ 
ology  speaks  more  dumbly  than  the  stones  which  it 
reveres.  But  to  infuse  an  element  of  patriotism  into 
the  serene  and  severe  study  of  Architectural  antiquity 
is  no  be-littled  achievement.  Once  the  ardent  friend 
of  Greece — in  those  impassioned  Byronic  days — 
Britain  allowed  her  Classic  conquests  to  be  stifled  by 
the  commercialism  of  the  ’Fifties  and  ’Sixties.  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  savants  were  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  our  apathy,  France  threw  herself  into  scholarly 
rivalry  on  equal  ground  and  terms,  and  America 
awoke  to  know  that  she  had  interests,  intellectual  at 
least,  in  Continents  beyond  her  own.  To  the  Pioneers 
we  should  award,  if  not  the  spoils — for  we  are  not  of 
those  who  would  rob  Greece  of  every  link  with  her 
birthright,  every  tooth,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the 
figure,  in  her  head — at  least  the  wreath  of  bay.  Now, 
at  last,  our  British  School  is  endeavouring,  and  with 
something  of  poetic  youth,  to  recover  ground,  Classic 
ground,  nigh  lost.  Stung  in  a  measure,  by  the 
foreign  victories  in  Olympia,  in  Delos,  the  prestige  of 
the  Throne,  of  Government,  of  Learning,  were  in¬ 
voked  last  year,  and  at  once  the  Managing  Com¬ 
mittee  found  itself — of  a  sudden — royally  and  loyally 
backed  ;  Archaeology  and  our  cultured  credit  were 
not,  after  all,  to  become  the  very  dust  and  ashes  of 
Athens  ;  the  persistent  advocacy  of  Mr.  Penrose, 
Mr.  Gardner’s  eight-year  term,  were  not  to  end  in 
vain.  No  Country  in  the  World  can  afford  to  lose 
its  dignity  on  the  plains  of  an  Intellectual  Marathon, 
least  of  all  England.  It  is,  then,  in  the  patriotic 
sense  that  we  hail  the  first  evidence  of  this  Revival 
with  sincerity  and  goodwill.  The  British  School  at 
Athens  has  its  flag  flying  at  last,  for  we  have  just 
received  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan  (the  Honorary 
Secretary)  a  brightly  prepared  report  (issued  to  Sub¬ 
scribers)  of  the  work  the  School  has  done,  is  doing, 
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and  is  to  do.  Therein  is  set  forth  with  clarity  and 
conviction  that  the  School  is  designed  to  give  British 
Students  of  Greek  Archaeology  and  Architecture  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  researches  in  Greece 
itself.  True,  too,  is  the  statement  that  Athens  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  the  centre  of  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  world,  a  calm  Forum  wherein  we  may  dispute 
with  dignity.  At  this  School  the  student  may  attack 
Archaeology,  History  or  Philology  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  his  Art,  and  of  himself.  Lord  Lingen’s 
naive  regret  (expressed  at  the  meeting  last  year)  as 
“  an  old-fashioned  scholar  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,” 
need  no  longer  be  the  lot  of  the  student.  Lord 
Lingen  did  not  find  that  Archaeology  entered  into 
“  the  ordinary  classical  curriculum.”  Nor  does  it 
now  as  it  should — Architecture,  comprehending  and 
comprehensive,  being  as  imperative  as  Music— but 
we  have  again  our  finger,  modestly  as  yet,  on  those 
Titon  notes  the  blind  Immortal  heard  in  the  violet 
moonlight  of  the  gracious  Attic  night.  Those  chiselled 
golden-aged  marbles,  those  rich  and  ochrous  columns, 
are  the  organ  pipes  of  an  Iliad  ;  an  Architectural 
Symphony  ;  a  song,  and  what  a  song !  without 
words. 


G 


REEK  THOMSON 


In  view  of  recent  articles  in  this  paper  on 
Scottish  Architects  of  the  last  generation,  and  of  the 
special  mention  of  Alexander  Thomson’s  work,” 
writes  a  correspondent  to  “  The  Builders’  Journal,” 
“  I  have  obtained  a  drawing  which  shows  on  a  good 
scale  a  portion  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is 
justly  famous  in  Scotland.  The  subject  is  the  entrance 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Queen’s  Park,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  having  been  erected  in  1869,  and  therefore  one 
of  his  latest  works.  In  so  far  as  it  is  representative 
the  example  shows  in  how  small  degree  the  by-name 
of  ‘Greek’  Thomson  applied  to  the  master.  In  the 
doorway  the  pylon  of  the  Theban  temples  is  clearly 
recalled,  as  also  the  square  pillar  of  Egypt,  and  even 
the  ornament,  in  the  manner  of  its  application  at 
least,  suggests  Egyptian  rather  than  Hellenic  tradi¬ 
tions.  Nor  is  there  anything  but  Egyptian  feeling 
about  the  upper  pillars  of  the  facade.  The  fact  is  that 
‘  Greek’  Thomson  was  no  copyist,  but  rather  one  who 
gathered  up  the  characteristic  features  of  pre- Hellenic 
art  and  transmitted  them  by  native  genius.  The 
South  and  the  East  gave  him  ideas,  and  he  clothed 
them  in  a  form  suited  for  modern  use,  and  with  all 
the  refinement  of  a  Greek  born  out  of  due  time.  His 
masterpiece,  the  St.  Vincent  Street  Church,  is  as 
much  inspired  by  the  Chaldean  Temple  and  the 
Assyrian  types  of  decoration  as  this  example  is  by 
Egypt.”  The  drawing  was  made  some  eight  years 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  QUEEN’S  PARK,  GLASGOW. 
BY  fc'  GREEK  ’  THOMSON. 


FROM  A  DRAWING  BY 
W.  J.  ANDERSON. 
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ago,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Director  of 
the  Architectural  Department  at  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Art.  It  has  not  been  published  hitherto,  save  in  a 
volume  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were  printed. 
In  this  series  of  articles,  “  An  Old  Glasgow  Architect 
on  some  Older  Ones,”  the  late  Mr.  Gildard,  wrote 
much  of  “  Greek  ”  Thomson,  and  the  whole  reminis¬ 
cences  are  well  worth  the  study  of  later  church 
Architects. 


^^RCHITECTURAL  LITERATURE 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  value  of  our 
Institute  Library  is  being  officially  pointed  out.  That 
Library  has,  in  the  main,  been  singularly  well  chosen  ; 
it  is  particularly  rich  in  the  right  way  of  riches — an 
aphorism  which  can  be  ventured  upon  so  rarely.  It 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  that  the  Public  Libraries  of 
the  country  at  large  are  singularly  deficient  in  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  Art  authorities  ;  biography,  travel,  meta¬ 
physics,  and  theology  have  blocked  the  way.  We 
are  no  longer  in  those  days  when  a  Public  Library’s 
knowledge  of  Art  can  rest  upon  the  beauteous  basis 
of  a  completed  series  (whole  bound  morocco)  of  the 
Art  you  run  I.  There  are  signs  of  movement,  of  better 
moods  in  the  book-choosing  Committees  of  the 
Provinces  ;  but  these  might  do  well  to  obtain  a 
little  professional  advice.  The  transference  from 
the  counter  or  counting-house  to  the  Chateaux  of 
France,  for  instance,  is  too  extreme.  The  Institute 
and  its  staff  would  make  an  excellent  intermediary. 
We  are  sure  book-selecting  Committees  would  be 
book-satisfying  Committees  if  they  would,  in  the 
larger  sense  of  honest  ignorance  of  Art,  accept  the 
finger-posts  of  such  ciceroni.  In  the  Institute 
Journal  recently,  there  was  a  scholarly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  review  of  the  Architectural  literature  of  France, 
drawn  from  the  more  important  books  (Vitruvius, 
Alberti,  Serlio)  which  presumably  influenced  the  men 
of  the  French  Renaissance.  The  article  is  unsigned, 
but  we  think  we  can  surmise  its  authorship.  We 
note,  too,  the  gracious  little  admission  of  “  That  Art 
of  Building  ”  for  which  we  have  contended  elsewhere  ; 
attributed  as  it  is  to  the  “  men  of  the  Renaissance  ” — - 
but  are  not  all  re-born  now  ?  The  review  in  the 
Journal  pays  a  tribute  to  Alberti  which  we  can  heartily 
re-endorse.  We  quote  this  pertinent  paragraph  : 
“  It  is  difficult,  after  reading  Alberti’s  Art  of  Building, 
to  realise  the  fact  that  he  died  more  than  four 
hundred  years  ago.  As  Cicero  is  more  modern  in 
many  of  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  than  the  most 
enlightened  of  Mediaeval  scholars — at  least  those  of 
Western  Europe — so  is  Alberti  a  man  of  to-day 
'when  compared  with  Pugin,  or  even  Viollet-le-Duc. 
How  often  have  his  utterances  been  repeated  within 


living  memory  ?  And  they  have  been  unconsciously 
repeated,  in  many  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
demning  the  very  style  or  method  of  that  Archi¬ 
tecture  which  the  Florentine  Vitruvius  used  his  great 
powers  to  popularise  and  re-establish.”  Alberti 
might  urell  be  described  as  the  Apostle — a  Canonised 
Saint— of  the  domestic  creed  of  to-day.  Why  should 
not  Architecture  have  its  saints  and  martyrs  ?  Alberti 
approved  even,  as  the  writer  in  the  Journal  oppor¬ 
tunely  points  out,  of  inscriptions,  of  precepts,  and  of 
morals  adorning  tales.  “  Be  what  you  would  be 
thought,”  “  Love,  if  you  would  be  beloved,”  suggested 
he.  Are  not  these  the  cousins-german  of  the  “  East 
or  West,  Hame’s  Best,”  of  “  Bobbie  ”  Burns? 

JMAGERY  OF  HENRY  VII. ’s  CHAPEL. 

Since  going  to  press  with  the  earlier  sheets, 
Mr.  Weatherley — whose  drawings  of  Six  Statues  in 
the  Chapel  are  reproduced  in  the  article  on  West¬ 
minster — has  sent  us  Mr.  Micklethwaite’s  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  “The  Imagery 
of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,”  in  which  he  says 
that,  “amongst  the  one  hundred  and  seven  stone 
images  in  niches  which  once  adorned  the  interior, 
not  less  than  ninety-five  remain  ;  and  of  the  twelve 
missing  ones,  we  can  discover  the  subjects  of  some, 
and  explain  the  absence  of  all.  The  outside  was 
also  rich  in  images,  as  the  empty  niches  still  testify, 
and  they  seem  to  have  stood  there  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century.  I  have  not  found  the  exact 
date  of  their  removal,  but  Dart  says  they  were  ‘taken 
away  lest  they  should  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  attend  the  Parliament.’  They  were  forty-eight 
in  number,  the  six  eastern  turrets  having  four  niches 
a  piece,  and  the  eight  others  three.  The  outside  of 
the  Chapel  is  all  new,  but  is  a  very  good  copy  for  the 
time  when  it  was  done.  The  pedestal  under  each 
niche  has  a  scroll,  with  a  name,  as  if  it  were  that  of 
a  figure  formerly  above,  but,  I  fear,  not  worth  much 
as  evidence  of  what  was  originally  there.  The  selec¬ 
tion  has  a  very  modern  look,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  system  of  arrangement.  Apostles,  prophets,  and 
kings  are  mixed  up  in  the  most  complete  confusion  ; 
but  the  apostles  and  evangelists  are  all  there,  as  are 
the  greater  and  lesser  prophets.  For  the  rest,  the 
sole  qualification  required  seems  to  be  that  they 
should  be  mentioned  somewhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  names  are  in  English,  some  in 
Latin,  some  in  neither.” 

“  I  believe  Coombe  is  the  first  writer  who  attempted 
to  give  a  list  of  the  figures  inside  the  Chapel,  but  he 
was  quite  unsuccessful.  Brayley  did  rather  better, 
and  his  descriptions  are  generally  correct,  but  he 
makes  many  mistakes  in  naming  the  figures,  and 
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passes  many  over  without  attempting  to  name  them. 
Later  writers  have  followed  Brayley,  and  not  im¬ 
proved  on  him.  As  this  is  by  far  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  images  remaining  in  England,  we  should 
be  able  to  learn  from  it  something  of  the  ideas  which 
influenced  the  sculptors  in  their  choice  and  arrange- 


^^RIEF  IN  POET’S  CORNER. 

While  we  are  clearing  away  the  British  brick 
sentiment  from  the  exterior  of  Poet’s  Corner,  West¬ 
minster,  someone  is  breaking  faith  within,  and  uneasy 
lie  the  heads  that  wore  Virgilian  crowns.  A  para¬ 
doxical  people  regards  the  spending  of  thousands  as 
nothing  to  the  providing  of  pews.  So  the  poets  are 
becoming  the  resting  places  for  the  feet  of  our  race. 
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We  have  lamented  the  overcrowding  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  the  overcrowding  took  place,  so  far  as 
monuments  were  concerned,  when  little  people  were 
big  ;  now  it  is  abetted  by  popular  preachers,  and — 
must  we  confess  it  ? — by  the  Echo  Organ.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  to  The  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 

several  of  the  memorial 
slabs  are  always  partially, 
and  sometimes  wholly, 
covered  by  pews  ;  while, 
apart  from  this,  the 
letters  on  many  of  them 
are  quite  worn  away.  A 
lively  representative  of  a 
debonnair  evening  journal, 
promptly  interviewing  this 
scene  of  Decadence,  found 
Poet’s  Corner  “tenanted 
by  a  Frenchman  and  a 
lady  of  the  same  nation¬ 
ality,  who  were  attempt¬ 
ing,  apparently  in  vain,  to 
decipher,  with  the  help 
of  a  much  flourished 
guide  book,  the  characters 
upon  an  at  first  sight 
perfectly  black  slab.  On 
going  up  afterwards,  I 
found  that  there  were  just 

visible  the  letters  ‘Richard  Brin - .’  Was  this  the 

grave  of  Sheridan  ?  Close  bv  were  the  graves  of 
Johnson  and  Garrick.  Garrick’s  tablet  was  character¬ 
istically  gay  and  unconcealed,  flaunting  its  burnished 
gilt  lettering  ;  while  by  its  side,  in  sombre  contrast, 
lay  that  of  his  old  schoolmaster,  plain,  dusty,  cracked 
and  half-hidden  bv  a  bench.  Not  far  away  was 
Handel’s  slab.  This  was  even  less  visible,  but  not 
quite  in  the  same  condition  as  Johnson’s  ;  and  the 
musician  had,  of  course,  his  effigy  placed  on  high 
amid  its  pile  of  trumpets  and  fiddles.  The  care  of 
relatives  had  served  to  keep  the  letters  on  Dickens’ 
grave  fairly  bright ;  but  not  even  that  could  keep  back 
the  tide  of  benches.  As  for  poor  Macaulay,  one  had 
to  crane  one’s  neck  underneath  two  or  three  pevys 
to  be  able  to  learn  from  his  epitaph  ‘  that  his  name 
would  live  for  evermore.’  And,  all  this  time,  wor¬ 
shippers  were  sating  themselves  with  the  view  of 
elaborate  monuments,  raised  to  no  doubt  estimable 
nonentities  that  have  crowded  into  the  sacred  corner. 
The  huge  tablet,  for  instance,  to  Mary  Hope,  erected 
in  the  last  century  by  her  husband,  whose  ‘  grief  ’ 
happily  ‘  forbade  him  to  name  her  virtues.’  The 
great  marble  testimony  raised  by  Edward  Atkins,  Esq. 
of  the  same  period,  to  the  erudition  of  his  ancestors, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less 
distinguished  in  the  legal  profession  ;  but  the  last  and 
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ment  of  subjects..  A  few  of  the  images  are  so  injured 
as  to  have  lost  all  distinctive  marks  ;  others  have 
never  had  any ;  and  a  few  more  have  marks  the 
meaning  of  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover.”  Before  we  leave  the  Chapel  and  its 
history,  it  would  be  well  to  reproduce  Mr.  F.  T.  W. 

Goldsmith’s  sketch  book  “note””  of  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  previously  published  in  “  The 
Builders’  Journal  ”  ;  not  only  for  its  connection  with 
the  subject,  but  because  of  its  remarkable  qualities  as 
a  drawing.  We  fear  there  is  a  little  of  what  the 
American  calls  “  fakement  ”  in  the  sketching  of  the 
fan  vaulting,  pardonable  in  a  “  note  ”  presumably 
made  for  study.  But,  as  a  sketch,  it  is  superb  and 
quite  the  finest  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
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greatest  of  all  ‘  learned  in  the  polite  literature  and 
antiquities  of  the  country,’ and  ‘author  of  a  history 
of  Gloucestershire  ;  ’  or  the  bust  and  tablet  to  the 
more  aristocratic  Baroness  Lechmere,  whose  only 
claim  to  renown  appears  to  be  her  having  ‘  inter¬ 
married  with  ’  one  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  with  the 
effect  that  the  latter  erected  this  monument 
with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  pleasure  he  had 
had  in  the  conversation  of  an  accomplished  woman.” 
Dean  Bradley  is  a  cheery  optimist,  but  no  one  has 
ever  been  more  determined  than  he  to  prevent  most 
stringently  any  further  crowding  of  England’s  most 
noble  sepulchre.  A  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  placed  in  Poet’s  Corner,  and  we  hope  the 
Dean  will  demand  something  worthy  of  the  poet,  and 
reject  all  those  “infamous”  sketches  which  have 
already  been  submitted  to  him.  As  far  as  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  pews  in  Poets’  Corner  is  concerned, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  its  necessity,  but  surely  things 
might  be  so  arranged  that  a  soft  matting  of  some 
material  be  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  Transept  and 
even  along  the  Aisles  of  the  Nave  to  preserve,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  tablets  inscribed  thereon  to  illustrious 
dead.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  olden  custom  of 
inserting  brasses  in  the  stone  paving  of  Churches  was 
an  undesirable  one,  and  should  never  have  been 
tolerated  in  recent  times.  The  wall  spaces  of  most 
of  our  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals,  if  taken  in  their 
present  condition,  will  accommodate  any  call  likely 
to  be  made  upon  them  for  centuries  to  come. 


Ernest  newton. 

Amongst  the  Contributors  to  our  present 
number  we  are  most  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Newton, 
who  has  given  us  very  material  assistance  in  the 
procuration  of  the  drawings  and  photographs  illus¬ 
trative  of  our  own  article  upon  Mr.  Norman  Shaw. 
The  plans  of  “  Adcote,”  “  Dawpool,”  “  Chesters,” 
and  that  of  the  Little  Compton  Church,  at  Leek, 
printed  on  this  page,  were  made  by  Mr.  Newton 
from  Mr.  Shaw’s  own  working  drawings,  and  were 
very  accurately  and  carefully  done.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Ernest  Newton  is  one  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  most  fortunate  pupils  ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
most  successfully  caught  the  spirit  of  his  master’s 
work,  and  not  a  little  of  his  great  enthusiasm  and 
beliefs.  In  the  article  upon  “  The  Country 
House,”  its  writer,  ever  modest  like  his  master, 
speaks  no  word  of  self  ;  but  we  know  the  charm 
of  his  own  pencil,  and  he  might  wilfully  have 
given  us  a  little  demonstrative  detail  which  the 
illustrations  and  plans  may  not  convey.  If  the  plan 
of  “  Buller’s  Wood”  does  not  very  strongly  appeal 
to  us,  the  “  building  up  ”  of  its  terraces,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  fronts  are  distinctly  line,  and  give 
promise  for  the  future  work  of  a  young  and  able  artist. 
Mr.  Newton  does  not  believe  one  atom  in  the  present 
condition  of  Architectural  things.  He  longs  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  craftsman  ;  for  recurrence  of  the 
old  methods,  when  men  “  wrought  with  brains  ”  and 

fought  for  love,  and 
produced  those  won¬ 
derful  delights  in  stone 
and  metal  which 
charm  us  even  now. 
But  those  days  have 
gone,  and  Ernest 
Newton  knows  it  and 
laments  the  fact.  It  is 
enough  for  his  genera¬ 
tion  if  he  but  gives  it 
of  his  best,  completing 
the  sincerity  of  his 
works  to  the  end,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to 
chance  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  If  the  wishes  of 
his  heart  ever  become 
reality  ;  if  his  dreams 
are  ever  anything 
but  dreams  ;  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  it 
will  be  the  self- 
ambition  of  the  work¬ 
man  that  will  accom¬ 
plish  this. 


Compton  Church.  Leek. 


Ground  Plan 


R.  NORMAN  SHAW,  R. A. 
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Ji  N  ARCHITECTURAL  CRUSADE. 

A  little  humour,  even  in  Art,  is  a  good 
thing  ;  and  the  leader  writer  in  our  own  weekly 
publication  happily  hit  the  mark  in  his  treatment  of 
the  suggested  course  of  Architectural  lectures  at  the 
University. 

“  Cambridge — ought  it  not  to  have  been  Oxford  ? — 
is  promulgating  an  Architectural  Crusade.  It  is 
rather,  we  confess,  of  that  tepid  order  known  as 
“University  Extension  but,  failing  a  more  vigorous 
attack  upon  that  Ancient  Briton,  the  British  Public, 
it  will  perhaps  serve  a  useful  end.  Oxford  might 
have  pointed  to  her  own  towers  and  spires  with  more 
pride,  but  Oxford  is  conservative  in  her  regard  for 
these  things  ;  whereas  Cambridge  has  always  shown  a 
more  enlightened  spirit  in  dispensation,  not  having 
cause  to  hug  herself  and  her  Architectural  treasures 
so  closely  to  her  breast.  That  the  lectures — a  course 
of  lectures  on  Gothic — are  good,  calculated  to  make 
the  Extended  Student  a  little  more  accurate  as 
cicerone  of  the  family  group,  while  discriminating 
the  detail  of  Minster  and  Parish  Church,  we  are 
anxious  to  admit ;  at  the  same  time  hastening  to  add 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  unqualified  1  Authoritv 
should  no  longer  confound  the  Perpendicular  with 
the  Decorated,  and  the  Early  English  with  both.  It 
is  amusing  to  hear  the  expositions  of  the  solemn 
mouthed  amateur — a  dangerous  biped — expatiating 
upon  the  Periods  in  the  transepts  of  Westminster,  or 
doing  justice  to  Wren  under  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
to  the  cousinly  or  family  group.  We  believe  that  a 
rumour  has  penetrated  the  more  intellectual  of  the 
masses,  to  the  eff  ect  that  the  Pointed  Arch  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Gothic,  and  that  Edinburgh  is  to  be 
described  as  the  Modern  Athens — they  are  not  quite 
sure  why.  We  do  not  imagine  the  train  of  general 
culture  runs  beyond  that,  and  perhaps  a  vague  idea 
that  a  Church  must  be  Architecturally  different  to  a 
Town  Hall  or  a  Gymnasium.  We  have  met  devout 
men  who  never  knew  that  Choir  and  Nave,  and  Tran¬ 
septs,  figured  out  the  Holy  Cross.  Discoveries  are 
constantly  being  made  ;  and  now  that  argon  and 
helium  no  longer  block  the  way,  we  may  hope  that  a 
Clerestory  will  be  made  plain,  and  the  crooked 
straight,  to  the  average  intelligence.  The  Extended 
Students  of  the  University  Movement,  in  one  or  two 
centres  of  the  North,  are  assimilating  Gothic  in  large 
doses — with  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern.  The 
magic  lantern  is  the  Aladdin  of  Art.  You  rub  your 
eyes  and,  hey  presto  !  a  wonderful  West  Front, 
shivering  a  little  under  the  limelight  !  A  murmur  of 
applause,  kid-gloved,  ripples  up  to  comfort  the  soul 
of  the  Master  Builder  of  a  bye-gone  day,  and  we  pass 
on  to  the  next— no,  we  will  not  pursue  the  simile. 
You  read  in  the  local  report  (and  the  newspaper 
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thinks  twenty  lines  of  Architecture  to  two  thousand 
of  blood  and  twenty  thousand  of  thunder  in  perfect 
proportion)  that  ‘  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  lec¬ 
turer  then  defined  the  meaning  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  illustrated  by  means  of  a  number  of 
views  thrown  upon  the  screen.’  Alas  !  for  the 
interesting  ‘  Extended  ’  manner  that  entices  ladies 
on  wintry  evenings  to  puzzle  their  heads  over  groin 
and  rib  and  tympanum — -just  as  if  it  were  the  rather 
dreadful  Physiology  Course — while  the  curate  and  a 
few  men  (excellent  little  coterie)  stand  like  stilted 
arches,  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  And 
the  screen,  too — excellent  screen — upon  which  these 
masterpieces  of  Medievalism  are  thrown  —  how, 
indeed,  are  the  mighty  fallen,  especially  when  the 
lantern  shows  them  founclation-up  !  The  titter  that 
follows,  and  the  lecturer’s  hurried  attempt  to  set  his 
construction  right  !  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are 
poking  aught  but  a  little  judicious  fun  at  the  Move¬ 
ment,  while  we  wish  it  were  less  ephemeral,  and 
more  comprehensive  and  sincere.  If  we  hear  of 
Extended  Students  declaiming  Gothic,  we  remember 
that  a  little  knowledge  has  a  somewhat  fatal  result. 
The  dilettante  study  of  this  Art  of  ours  is  of  pic-nic 
value  onlv,  the  mere  smattering  that  enables  one  to 
dawdleiby  the  old  Church  Tower  on  a  bright  summer’s 
day  ;  and  yet,  given  a  little  deeper  insight,  the  power 
to  sketch,  or  even  a  facility  with  the  camera,  what  an 
entrancing  study  Architecture  can  become  !  Line 
upon  line  indeed  is  the  Art  and  the  appreciation  of 
Architecture.  An  intelligent  interest  in  Architecture 
must  necessarily  be  more,  rather  than  less,  of  an 
individualistic  study.  The  Extension  System  is  a 
modernised  version  of  the  Verger  and  his  Cathedral 
touring  party.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  a  popular  and  mildly  educated  attitude  to 
Architecture,  might  create  a  more  unanimous  and, 
general  plea  for  reputable  and  refined  Domestic 
Work  ;  might  even,  by  means  of  picturesque  demon¬ 
stration,  arouse  a  certain  amount  of  ‘general  opinion’ 
which  would  be  useful  in  an  emergency.” 
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A  Visit  to  an  Old  Chateau. 


A  VISIT  TO  AN  OLD  CHATEAU 
BY  ARTHUR  T  BOLTON 

La  Rochefoucauld  is  a  pleasant 
village,  whose  long  straggling  street  ends  in  a 
bridge,  spanning  an  unimportant  river,  that  flows  at 
the  base  of  the  rising  ground  upon  which  the 
chateau  is  built.  Passing  down  this  street  the 
towers  and  roofs  of  the  great  house  are  visible, 
mingled  with  the  massed  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
grow  within  the  enclosure,  above  the  house  roofs  of 
the  villagers.  By  the  windings  of  this  approach  the 


fourteenth  centuries,  added  to  in  1528 — 38,  the  age 
of  Francis  I.,  by  an  Architect,  Antoine  Fontant, 
one  little  known  but  seemi'ngly  of  exceptional 
power.  It  is  his  work  —  a  remodelling,  or  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  mere  military  post  into  the  new 
fashion  of  the  chateaux  of  the  Loire — that  attracts  the 
student.  There  is  none  of  the  delicacy  of  Blois,  but 
a  different  rendering  of  the  same  ideas  to  form  a 
group  that  has  its  own  character. 

To  the  old  castle  belongs  the  great  square  tower 
of  plain  stonework  with  top  overhanging  galleries, 
now  covered  in  with  a  low-pitched  red-tiled  roof— 
Italian  in  character.  This  keep,  the  loftiest  feature 
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CHATEAU  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. - GENERAL  VIEW. 

facade  of  the  chateau  is  hidden  until  the  bridge  is 
reached ;  then,  from  the  opposite  bank,  it  faces  you, 
rising  boldly  above  a  walled  terrace,  below  which  the 
road  winds  on,  round  to  the  left  beneath  trees  that 
grow  upon  the  slopes.  At  the  top  of  the  ascent  is 
the  lodge  building,  of  low,  long  blank  walling, 
terminated  by  a  fat  little  turret,  sailing  out  upon  the 
angle.  Over  the  arched  entrance  at  this  end  is  a  low- 
story,  crowned  by  a  tower-like  roof.  Passing  under 
the  vault  of  this  entrance  gateway,  you  see,  across  a 
pleasant  stretch  of  garden,  the  w-ell  grouped  chateau 
lying  at  an  angle  to  the  approach. 

It  is  an  old  mediaeval  castle  of  the  twelfth  to  the 


in  the  group,  is  the  centre  point  in  all  the  distant 
views  of  the  chateau. 

Contrasting  with  the  square  mass  of  this  great 
feature  are  twro  round  tow-ers  with  steep  conical 
slated  roofs  that  flank  the  entrance  ;  while  the  long- 
elevation  to  the  right  is  broken  by  the  lofty  covering 
of  the  grand  staircase,  a  pyramid  roof,  faced  with 
fanciful  dormer  gables  of  stone  on  two  sides. 

The  base  to  the  main  roofs  is  supported  on  slender 
columns,  forming  a  gallery  as  at  Blois,  while  airy 
dormers  rise  boldly  through  the  roof  from  the  wall 
behind. 

The  other  front,  that  to  the  river  and  village  (see 
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drawing),  has  two  end  circular  towers  of  differing 
dimensions,  at  the  feet  of  which  is  the  pleasant 
grassy  terrace  that  faces  the  bridge. 

The  larger  tower,  that  on  the  right,  contains  the 
noble  chapel,  lofty  in  proportion  and  interesting  in 
style.  The  apse  is,  as  it  were,  dug  out  of  the  half¬ 
circle  of  the  tower  ;  the  vaulting  is  Gothic  in  idea,  but 
with  circular  arches  and  with  shafts  capped  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  curtain  wall  between  the  towers,  as  a  fac^ade, 
resembles  the  wing  of  Francis  I.  at  Blois,  but  relies 
for  effect  upon  its  fanciful  dormer  gables,  standing 
out  against  the  steep,  expansive  background  of 


.1,1 

slated  roofing.  These  dormers  are  fringed  with 
stone  candelabra,  interlaced  with  dolphins,  a  compo¬ 
sition,  perhaps,  not  of  the  best  taste,  hut  possessing  a 
fanciful  poetry  of  its  own. 

Entering  the  chateau  through  the  garden,  and  by 
the  tower-flanked  portal,  you  have  a  striking  view, 
at  the  end  of  the  dark  vaulted  passage,  of  the  three- 
story  arcaded  gallery  of  the  courtyard,  seen  at  an 
angle,  the  strong  sunlight  emphasising  the  arches  hv 
backgrounds  of  deep  shadow.  The  even  expanse  of 
the  grassy  court  is  relieved  by  a  quaint  stone-domed 
well  cover,  resting  upon  four  fat  and  bulging 
columns. 
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The  arcades  are  on  two  sides,  and  give  access  to 
the  chapel,  saloon,  staircase  and  minor  apartments. 

The  end  of  the  court  is  open,  trees  rise  upon  the 
slopes  below,  and  beyond  is  a  vista  of  the  pleasing 
landscape. 

On  the  fourth  side  an  eighteenth-century  wing,  of 
rococo  style,  but  happily  dull  and  decorous  in 
manner,  lines  with  the  great  keep  and  forms  the 
court.  In  the  Architect’s  mind,  both  here  and  on 
the  now  open  side,  the  galleries  of  the  other  two 
sides  were  intended  to  have  been  extended,  as 
fragments  rest  to  testify. 

The  staircase  is  circular  in  a  square  cage,  with  a 
central  pier  that  carries  at  top  an  elaborate  ceiling  of 
stone  arches,  below  which,  on  the  last  balcony,  is  a 
circular  half-length  relief  of  the  Architect. 

The  rooms  are  old  and  mouldy,  with  beamed 
ceilings,  tile-paved  Hoors  and  stone  mantels,  save 
where  a  noble  owner  of  a  later  century  has  striven 
to  modernise  his  salons  with 
woodwork  casings  of  doubt¬ 
ful  taste,  now  also  fallen 
behind  the  age. 

It  is  strange  to  wander  in 
the  deserted  and  half-ruined 
mansion,  the  closed  rooms 
with  shuttered  casements,  the 
walls  decayed,  and  the  ceilings 
ruinous,  huge  spiders  the  sole 
inhabitants. 

By  rickety  ladders  you  can 
climb  up  the  great  tower,  in¬ 
ternally  a  ruin,  like  one  of  our 
Norman  keeps  roofed  over, 
and  be  impressed  by  the 
enormous,  thick,  rough  walls, 
relieved  only  by  projecting 
stone-chimneys,  now  broken 
through  and  connected  at 
each  floor,  but  by  half-broken 
vaults. 

An  unfinished  circular  stair¬ 
case  occupies  one  corner,  and 
strong  iron  bars  of  our  day 
cross  the  vacancy,  straining  to 
bind  together  the  much  cracked 
masses. 

The  flanking  entrance  turrets 
are  equally  ruinous,  their  stone 
domes  fallen  in  and  their 
f  1  o  o  r  s  broken  through, 
producing  a  singular  sense  of 
desolation. 

One  may  speculate  whether 
the  chateau  could  ever  have 
been  finished,  and  how  long,  the  piazza  of  the  chateau. 
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if  at  all,  it  was  inhabited.  Certainly  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  at  intervals,  so  that  the  various 
attempts  at  modernising  comfort  should  have  over¬ 
lapped  each  other  in  their  incompleteness. 

Of  the  view  from  the  river  front  looking  eastwards, 
early  on  a  hot  morning,  I  can  but  give  you  a  faint 
impression  ;  the  village  spire  stands  sharply  out 
against  a  veiled  background  of  hills,  the  trees  in  full 
foliage  of  deep  and  bronzed  greens,  grouped  in  large 
masses,  lill  in  the  landscape  ;  the  river  below  is  but  a 
dusty,  stony  path,  where  at  this  season  but  scanty 
pools  mock  the  efforts  of  the  laborious  washerwomen. 
At  this  early  hour  a  slight  breeze  tempers  the  air,  but 
the  whole  scene  is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  anticipated 
heat,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  singing  of  the 
birds  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  coming  fete. 

There  is  lodging  to  be  had  in  the  village  inn, 
blessed  in  possessing  an  affable  madame,  and  a 
curious,  ancient  “  bonne,”  a  little  deaf,  but  very 
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traversed  it,  until,  as  they 
turned  the  bend,  one  star-like 
torch  shone  out  alone,  eclipsed 
a  moment  after  in  the  re¬ 
turning  darkness  of  the  street. 

There  are  other  chateaux 
beside  Rochefoucauld  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  France,  evi¬ 
dence  of  noble  greatness,  of 
power,  and  peace  and  wealth, 
that  linger  in  their  neglect,  and 
brave  the  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  ;  but  none  impress  you 
quite  so  strongly  as  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  It  remains  the  silent 
sentinel  to  a  forgotten  history. 
The  dames  of  noble  France 
may  have  intrigued  in  lovers’ 
meetings,  along  the  golden 
galleries  of  its  courtyard ;  or 
whispered  half-hearted  treason 
on  the  terrace  overhanging 
the  river — all  forgotten,  lost, 
destroyed  ;  but  the  walls  re¬ 
main — tombstones  of  time — 
to  speak  the  language  of  an 
age  almost  dead  to  later  days. 
And  their  muteness  is  not  the 
least  of  their  magnificence. 

Arthur  T.  Bolton. 


CORNER  IN  THE  COURTYARD. 

talkative  in  the  horrible  jargon  that  passes  for  French 
thereabout. 

An  old  woman  of  76,  still  active  but  bent,  keeps 
the  chateau,  which,  being  deserted,  is  always  acces¬ 
sible,  the  key  reposing  on  a  stone  beneath  the  door, 
and  once  entered  there  is  free  range  from  mouldy 
vaulted  cellar  to  dusty  timbered  roof. 

A  fete,  with  its  booths  and  merry-go-rounds,  was 
to  be  held  on  the  high  ground  adjoining  the  chateau, 
and  such  gypsy  neighbours  are  an  evident  terror  to 
the  aged  one  at  the  lodge.  The  fete  was  heralded 
last  evening  by  a  marche-aux-tlanibeaux,  that  is,  the 
village  band,  reinforced  by  the  more  active  of  the 
population,  with  illuminations  in  the  form  of  four  oil 
torches.  This  muster  passing  beneath  the  hotel 
window  to  the  sound  of  a  dreamy  waltz,  with  rustic 
variations,  was  not  impressive,  until,  having  passed 
beyond,  distance  and  darkness  massed  the  torch¬ 
lights  into  a  waving  fire  that  illumined  successive 
sections  of  the  street,  in  striking  contrast  to  its  general 
blackness. 

The  dark  figures  of  the  men  were  outlined  sharply 
against  the  lighted  road  beneath  them  as  they 


Frederic  lord  leighton 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY 

It  is  not  so  much  as  a  painter  that 
Architects  will  have  best  cause  to  remember  Lord 
Leighton.  It  was  his  wonderful  artistic  culture,  his 
range  of  subject,  the  infinite  variety  of  his  genius. 
What  an  Architect  he  would  have  been,  were  Archi¬ 
tecture  as  free  from  restraint  and  circumstance  as 
either  of  her  sister  Arts  !  It  is  uncouth,  even  if  it  be 
a  truth,  to  say  that  Frederic  Leighton  tried  to 
accomplish  too  much.  He  touched  nothing  surely 
that  he  did  not  grace,  and  yet  he  never  quite  reached 
the  summit  of  his  artistic  ambitions.  Perhaps  he 
aimed  at  less  than  we  think  he  did,  and  in  so  aiming 
spread  his  wonderful  gifts  over  too  wide  a  field  ever 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  executants  of 
Painting.  He  certainly  was  a  cosmopolitan  in  Art  ; 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  polished  gentlemen  of 
Europe  ;  a  linguist,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  grace  and 
perfect  bearing  ;  a  host  of  great  reputation,  a  guest 
of  greater.  For  close  upon  twenty  years  Leighton 
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guided  with  consummate  skill  the  destinies  of  Eng¬ 
land's  Temple  of  Art,  and  whatever  may  be  the  final 
judgment  we  pass  on  his  own  great  gifts,  the 
stewardship  extends  to  others  all  the  brighter  for  his 
association  with  it. 

Scarborough  may  claim  the  pride  of  Frederic 
Leighton’s  birthplace.  His  grandfather,  Sir  James 
B.  Leighton,  was  physician  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  chief  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.  His  father  also  practised  the  same  profession 
for  a  while,  until  domestic  influences  sent  him  to  the 
Continent,  and  prolonged  foreign  tours.  Young 
Leighton’s  talent  for  drawing  became  apparent  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  in  1839 — when  he  was  just  nine 
years  old — lie  received  in  Paris  his  first  drawing 
lesson  from  George  Lance.  Later,  for  a  couple  of 
years,  in  Rome,  Filippo  Meli  fostered  his  artistic 


instincts,  and  then  came  visits  to  Dresden  and  to 
Berlin,  and  a  settlement  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was 
sent  to  a  Public  School.  About  this  time  Frederic 
began  to  express  determination  to  follow  Art  as  his 
profession,  but  his  friends  became  alarmed  at  the 
idea.  His  father,  particularly,  opposed  him,  and  on 
one  occasion  hauled  him  off  to  a  pawnbroker’s  shop, 
to  explain  to  him  a  detail  in  Art’s  great  “road  to 
ruin."  The  lad,  however,  never  flinched,  and  so, 
half  consenting,  the  father  consulted  Hiram  Powers, 
the  Sculptor,  who  happend  at  the  time  to  be  in 
Florence.  “  Are  these  his  drawings  ?  ’’  said  Powers, 
“  then  your  son  may  be  as  eminent  as  he  pleases. 
You  need  not  trouble  to  make  him  an  Artist,  for  Nature 
has  done  it  for  you.’’  Thus  came  serious  and 
determined  study  in  the  studios  of  Paris,  Frankfort, 
and  Brussels.  At  Frankfort  he  spent  three  years 


under  Steinle,  Professor  of  Historical  Painting  in  the 
Academy.  Three  winters  in  Rome  followed,  and 
there  lie  painted  his  first  work  of  any  moment, 
“  Cimabue  and  Ins  Friends  and  Scholars  at  Florence, 
accompanying  his  picture  of  the  Madonna  to  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.”  This  picture  was 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy,  was  put  upon  the  line, 
purchased  by  the  Queen  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  forwarded  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  it  still 
hangs.  This  was  in  1855,  and  each  year  since  has 
seen  the  handiwork  of  its  painter  gracing  the  walls  of 
the  national  collection  of  modern  works.  .In  1864 
Leighton  was  accepted  into  the  fold  as  an  Associate 
of  the  Academy,  and  immediately  afterwards  made  a 
prolonged  tour  in  Spain.  On  his  return  he  settled  in 
his  own  house  in  Holland  Park  Road,  which  George 
Aitehison  had  built  for  him.  “  From  this  period,” 
writes  his  biographer,  “  date  the  majority  of  his 
important  works — works  that  not  only  brought  him 
success  in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  but  also 
proved  to  his  countrymen  that  they  had  among  them 
a  great  classical  artist.  The  sensation,  perhaps,  was 
novel,  for  our  great  artists  had  usually  been  distinctly 
British  and  indigenous,  and  lost  little  or  nothing  of 
their  nationality  in  their  treatment  of  classical 
subjects.  But  here  was  an 
Englishman  striking  a  true 
classical  note,  not  lured  into 
mere  archaeology,  but  going 
on  from  strength  to  strength 
till  at  last  his  art  seemed  to 
culminate  in  the  ‘  Daphne- 
phoria.’  In  this  great  picture, 
which  is  comparable  only  to 
the  ‘  Cimabue  ’  of  twenty  years 
before,  the  artist  shows  a  long 
and  admirably  grouped  and 
animated  procession  of  young 
men  and  maidens  to  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Thebes.  It  has,  like  others  of  Leighton’s 
Works,  a  decorative  background,  of  dark  pines  and 
cedars,  and  in  the  multitude  of  its  figures  it  contains 
not  one' that  is  not  drawn  with  the  utmost  grace  of 
line.  The  public,  no  doubt,  felt  the  force  of  the 
maxim,  Oinne  igiiotum  pro  magnifico,  and  admired 
without  appreciation  ;  but  that  did  not  signify,  for 
the  work — it  was  nearly  20  ft.  long — was  a  private 
commission,  and  was  painted  for  the  country  house 
of  Mr.  Stewart  Hodgson.” 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  picture  is  not  the 
greatest  Leighton  ever  “  drew."  That  he  was, 
before  all  else,  a  decorative  artist  of  the  most 
supreme  ability,  none  will  gainsay.  His  combination 
of  colour  was,  in  instances,  quite  amazing  ;  and  yet 
its  audacity  never  ceased  to  fascinate.  His  rendering 
of  the  draped  figure  was  “  decorative  ”  to  a  degree, 
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FrecLric  Leightons  first  picture  exhibited  in  England  at  the  Academy. 


as  in  that  remarkable  painting  of  “  Captive 
Andromache,”  now  hanging  in  the  Art  Gallery  at 
Manchester,  and  in  most  of  his  single  figure  pictures. 
But  the  “  decorative  ”  facility  was  never  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  his  “  Daphnephoria,”  and  that  is  whv 
we  are  justified  in  determining  what  a  great  Architect 
Leighton  would  have  made. 

I  think  the  value  of  Lord  Leighton’s  work  cannot 
be  judged  to-day.  Our  minds  are  not  ripe  for  its 
fullest  appreciation.  If  we  ignore  its  “  decorative  ” 
leanings,  then  we  must  admit  that  as  a  painter 
Leighton  was  not  great  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Englishmen  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  value  'of  the 
decorative  artist,  we  shall  fail  in 
Leighton  at  his  best.  Of  all 
English  painters  who  have 
become  eminent,  Leighton 
was  unquestionably  the  most 
un-English  in  his  methods. 

The  foundation  of  his  Art  was 
classical,  the  superstructure 
came  in  part  from  Italy  and 
in  part  from  that  group  of 
men  of  whom  his  teacher, 
the  Austrian  Steinle,  was 
almost  the  last  surviving 
member.  Steinle  was  at  one 
time  a  young  recruit  to  that 
curious  artistic  group,  nick¬ 
named  “  the  Nazarenes,”  who 
clustered  round  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  at  the 
monastery  of  San  Isidoro  in  Rome  ;  and  out 
of  the  composite  art  which  they  produced — 
classical  in  form,  in  spite  of  their  denunciation 
of  paganism — grew  the  style  which  Steinle 
practised,  and  which  he  taught  at  Frankfort 


to  the  young  Leighton.  In  Paris,  too,  the  English 
student  of  1850  came  upon  a  world  where  the 
name  of  Ingres  was  still  powerful,  and  it  is  easy 
to  trace  analogies  between  the  painter  of  “  La 
Source  ”  and  the  painter  of  “  Phryne.”  But  from  his 
ever-beloved  Italy  Leighton  took  an  element  of  Art 
that  was  not  to  be  found  in  Ingres  ;  a  richness  of 
colour  quite  different  from  the  cold  grays  affected  by 
the  classicists  of  France.  And  yet  he  was  a  disciple 
of  no  school,  no  cult.  He  trained  to  no  master,  no 
teaching.  He  influenced  no  “veins”  of  Art,  and 
as  one  Art  critic  most  truly  says  “  he  left  behind  him 
no  followers.”  And  in  all  this  is  Leighton’s 
strength  ;  not  apparent  yet,  perhaps,  but  existent  for 


the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the  coming  centuries. 
His  drawing  was  unquestionably  masterly,  con¬ 
summate  ;  his  dignity  of  draughtsmanship,  refined, 
superb  ;  his  colouring, — as  I  have  said — verging 
at  times  almost  to  the  impossible.  We  can, 
therefore,  allow  a  little  while  for  his  work, 
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tense  muscular  effort,  whilst  in 
the  latter  work  every  joint  and 
sinew  of  the  figure  is  relaxed, 
a  perfect  type  of  nerveless  and 
sensuous  inertness. 

All  these  multiplicities  of 
artistic  gifts,  the  facility  of 
languages,  and  knowledge  of 
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and  our  own  artistic  convictions  to  mature. 

Curiously  enough  Leighton  never  employed  water¬ 
colour,  and,  unlike  other  artists,  he  hardly  ever 
illustrated  a  book  —  “  Romola  ”  being  the  only 
instance.  But  he  worked  in  fresco,  and  added  sculp¬ 
ture  to  his  other  achievements.  His  best  known 
frescoes  are  the  two  large  lunettes  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  representing  respectively  the 
Arts  of  War  and  of  Peace.  Another  of  his  frescoes 
is  the  altar-piece  in  Lyndhurst  Church,  which  was 
painted  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  hasty 
Saturday  afternoon  visits  to  that  village  in  1866. 
The  subject  is  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  de- 
coratively  treated,  and  full  of  fine  grouping  and 
drapery.  More  important,  and  more  surprising,  are 
Leighton’s  excursions  into  the  art  of  sculpture,  and 
the  production  of  two  such  works  as  the  “  Athlete 
struggling  with  a  Python,”  1876,  and  the  “Sluggard,” 
1886,  is  a  proof  of  remarkable  versatility.  The 
contrast,  too,  is  equally  remarkable.  The  former — 
Leighton’s  representative  in  the  Chantrey  Gallery  at 
South  Kensington — is  the  very  embodiment  of  in¬ 
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Europe,  made  Leighton  what 
he  undoubtedly  was  —  the 
strongest  man  that  ever  sat  at 
the  councils  of  English  Art, 
and  it  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  the  academicians  that  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant 
in  1879,  they  unanimously 
selected  Leighton  to  be  his 
successor  at  the  Academy.  In 
him  they  had  a  President  of 
singularly  wide  cultivation, 
whose  knowledge  of  literature, 
of  history,  and  of  the  complex 
world  in  which  we  live,  saved 
him  from  approaching  any 
problem  from  the  narrow 
standpoint  of  a  single  pro¬ 
fession.  “  Art  requires  the 
whole  man  ”  is  a  phrase  that 
he  quoted  with  approval  in 
one  of  his  discourses  ;  but  in 
his  case  how  whole  a  man  it 
was  !  Of  his  predecessors 
in  the  Chair  of  the  Academy 
there  are  but  two  who  can 
be  in  any  way  compared  with  him,  the  illustrious 
founder  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  In  personal 
influence,  in  philosophic  breadth  of  view,  in  that 
statesmanlike  habit  of  mind  which  is  so  invaluable  to 
the  head  of  a  multifarious  body  like  the  Academy, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  anticipated  Sir  Frederic  Leighton. 
In  courtliness,  in  elegance,  as  well  as  in  some  slight 
features  of  his  Art,  Lawrence  bore  a  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  him. 

As  it  was  from  Italy  that  he  obtained  inspiration 
for  lfis  picture  that  was  first  exhibited  in  this  country, 
so  it  was  to  Italy  that  he  went,  almost  without  a 
break,  for  his  usual  holiday,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  he  will  be  more  painfully  missed  than  at  the 
Brufani  Hotel  at  Perugia,  where,  in  rooms  com¬ 
manding  that  marvellous  view  of  the  Umbrian  valleys, 
he  generally  wrote  and  re-wrote  and  committed  to 
memory  his  Presidential  address.  His  extraordinary 
natural  gift  for  languages  found  its  true  field  there  ; 
for  he  soon  learned  to  speak  with  wonderful  perfec¬ 
tion,  not  merely  the  Italian  of  the  lettered  class,  but 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  many  provinces.  His  profi- 
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ciency  in  the  dialects  has  given  rise  to  many  a 
legend,  but  it  is  at  least  true  that  he  could  make 
himself  perfectly  at  home  in  the  company  of  the 
Gondoliers  of  Venice,  of  the  peasants  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  of  the  water-side  men  in  Genoa  harbour. 

In  France,  too,  he  was  much  beloved  in  Artistic 
circles.  “He  spoke  nearly  all  languages,”  writes 
M.  Firmin  Javal,  “  loved  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
but  Frenchmen  and  French  Art  claimed  his  liveliest 
sympathy  to  the  last  ;  ”  and  M.  Tony  Robert  Fleury 
says  :  “  Do  not  let  him  be  carried  to  the  grave  with- 


author  of  some  curious  works  on  Gericault.  Montfort, 
nowadays  much  forgotten,  had  given  lessons  to 
Henri  Regnault,  then  almost  a  child,  and  whose  early 
sketches  he  was  proud  to  show  us.  My  father  and 
Leighton  both  admired  these  drawings,  which  fore¬ 
told  the  future  author  of  ‘  Salome.’  Later  on,  after 
the  war,  when  I  visited  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  in  his 
magnificent  studio  in  London,  where  he  had  put 
in  the  place  of  honour  Delacroix,  Corot,  and  other 
French  masters  for  whom  he  had  a  predilection, 
I  was  much  moved  by  the  deep  sadness  with  which 
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out  giving  him  the  farewell  which  he  deserves,  for 
Lord  Leighton  was  a  great  admirer  of  France  and  of 
French  Art.  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  charming, 
as  our  friend  Jules  Claretie  says,  and  my  father  and  I 
were  always  highly  pleased  to  be  in  relations  with 
him.  You  know  that  he  came,  towards  1855,  when 
about  thirty,  and  already  well-known  in  England,  to 
my  father  for  a  few  words  of  advice.  I  have  a  most 
agreeable  recollection  of  his  frequent  visits  to  my 
father’s  studio.  Frederic  Leighton  was  introduced 
to  us  by  the  painter  Montfort,  a  pupil  of  Gros,  and 


he  spoke  of  our  disasters,  and  especially  of  the  death 
of  poor  Regnault,  the  hero  of  Buzenval.  That  sad¬ 
ness,  I  can  assure  you,  was  sincere,  and  tell  your 
readers  that,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Leighton  France 
loses  one  of  her  most  illustrious  and  most  faithful 
friends.” 

And  so,  in  this  meagre  way,  we  take  fare¬ 
well  of  one  of  England’s  noblest  sons.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  side  by 
side  with  Reynolds,  and  Turner,  and  Lawrence,  and 
if  they  were  his  superiors  in  the  handling  of  the 
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painter’s  brush,  he  most 
certainly  shines  above  them 
as  an  artist  of  bound¬ 
less  sympathies,  a  man  of 
brilliant  tact  and  attain¬ 
ments. 

Of  Lord  Leighton’s  house 
itself  —  about  which  an 
absurd  rumour  was  current 
for  some  years,  that  he  had 
bequeathed  it  to  the 
Academy  as  an  official 
residence  for  future  Presi¬ 
dents  —  nothing  need  be 
added  to  the  impression 
which  the  illustrations  pro¬ 
duced  herewith  impart. 

The  photographs  give  a 
very  false  idea  of  the  general 
fittings  of  the  house,  which 
would  not  now  pass  muster 
as  reputable  work.  Much  of  the  brickwork,  and 
most  of  the  joinery,  are  of  quite  an  inferior  kind. 
Doors  and  other  fittings,  which  have  possessed  the 
reputation  of  being  ebony,  are  but  common  deal, 
ill-made,  and  wretchedly  painted,  and  the  whole 
house,  now  that  the  “spirit”  of  the  place  has 
vanished  for  ever,  no  longer  bears  the  impress  of 
good  workmanship.  Never,  perhaps,  has  any 
structure  so  falsely  possessed  a  reputation  for 
grandeur.  May  be  in  itself,  the  whole  conception 
of  its  Architect  is  good,  even  as  the  planning 
of  the  house  is  almost  perfect  ;  but  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Arab  Hall — which  is  an  incon¬ 
gruity  compared  with  its  surrounding,  and  intensely 
theatrical  without  being  at  all  impressive — the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fettering  hand  of  “cost  ”  is  upon  every¬ 
thing. 

Lord  Leighton  lived  for  his  own  Art  and  that 
alone,  and  therefore  he  died,  perhaps,  the  poorest 
artist  of  the  century.  How  lavishly  he  gave 
away  what  might  wisely  have  been  retained,  only 
his  most  intimate  friends  know.  Unlike  most 
modern  painters,  his  artistic  tendencies  did  not 
follow  him  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  private 

life.  Outside  the  few 
paintings  which  hang  upon 

^  © 

his  walls,  little  in  his 
house  has  any  marked 
intrinsic  value.  Like  an  old 
warrior,  his  personal 
surroundings  were  of 
Spartan  severity— he  neither 
disdained  the  comfort  of  a 
half-a-crown  rug,  nor  the 
usefulness  of  a  wash-basin 
that  a  housemaid  might 
despise.  Great  men  alone 
may  suffer  these  things 
without  fear  of  being  mis¬ 
judged,  and  Leighton 
unheeded  them  in  the 
affection  for  his  brush.  His 
intense  love  and  pride 
in  the  Royal  Academy 
was  what  he  lived  and 
died  for.  None  have  lived 
and  died  nobler  than  he. 
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KIRBY — FROM  THE  SOUTH  WEST. 


Renaissance  in  England 

BY  J  A  GOTCH  ESA 
FELLOW  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

II 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton’s  Two  Palaces 

We  are  apt,  when  looking  at  some  masterpiece  of 
mediaeval  Architecture,  to  regard  it  unconsciously  as 
a  natural  growth  ;  and  if  we  give  a  thought  to  its 
human  origin,  we  do  so  in  much  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  we  do  in  admiring  an  avenue 
of  trees,  which  we  recognise  without  an  effort  of  the 
will  as  having  been  planted  by  human  hands,  but 
which  we  feel  owes  little  beyond  its  initial  stage  to 
the  care  of  man.  So  in  some  vast  Cathedral.  That  it 
was  built  by  men  for  the  use  of  mankind  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  intuitively ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  realise, 
even  with  the  verger  at  our  elbow,  pouring  his 
cacophonous  stream  of  dates  into  our  ear,  that  every 
part  of  the  beautiful  work  around  us  was  actually 
designed  and  thought  out  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  mind  before  it  grew  from  the 
work  beneath  it. 

As  we  descend  the  centuries,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  records  become  more 
abundant,  the  evidence  of  particular 
human  agency  becomes  more  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  when  at  length  we  learn  that 
a  certain  abbot  built  a  certain  cloister, 
and  we 

ribs  the  abbot’s  rebus 
his  name  in  a  pun,  then  our  awe  gets 
diluted — not  perhaps  with  pity  or 
contempt  exactly,  but  with  a  sense 
that  here  at  any  rate  we  are  on  equal 
terms  with  the  great  ones  of  old  ;  here 
is  no  mysterious  natural  growth,  but 
the  work  of  a  man  who,  like  the  dullest 
of  us,  was  willing  to  attempt  a  joke. 
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When  we  come  to  the  period  of  Elizabeth  the 
feeling  of  awe  has  passed  away— partly,  no  doubt, 
from  the  difference  in  Architectural  treatment,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  we  look  at  houses  instead  of 
Cathedrals,  but  largely  because  we  know  in  so  many 
cases  who  it  was  that  caused  the  houses  to  be  built, 
and  in  not  a  few  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  who 
actually  designed  the  main  structure. 

Among  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  the 
finest  work  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  a  foremost  place 
must  be  given  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  He  was 
not  such  a  builder  as  the  Cecils  it  is  true,  for  they 
built  Theobalds,  Burghley  and  Hatfield,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  transformation  of  Cranbourne  Manor-house. 
But  Hatton  was  not  idle,:  he  built  the  vast  palace  of 
Holdenby  ;  he  purchased,  and  perhaps  finished, 
Kirby  ;  and  he  had  a  town  house  in  the  district  of 
London  called  after  him  Hatton  Garden.  Of  his 
three  mansions  not  one  remains  habitable.  His  town 
house  has  disappeared  entirely  ;  Holdenby  is  long 
since  dead  and  buried  ;  Kirby  has  for  years  been 
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dying  inch  by  inch  ;  but  the  progress  of  decay  is 
now  happily  arrested,  and  Kirby  bids  fair  to  be  for 
many  years  the  most  beautiful  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  suggestive  example  of  the  style  in  which 
great  nobles  built  their  palaces  in  the  spacious  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Of  Hatton  himself  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
He  came  of  a  respectable  but  obscure  family,  which 
had  become  possessed  of  the  Manor  of  Holdenby  by 
marriage,  and  had  resided  in  the  manor-house  there 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous  to  his  birth 
in  1540.  He  is  said  to  have  been  idle  and  volatile  as 
a  child,  and  he  made  no  mark  at  the  University,  nor 
at  the  Temple  either,  except  as  a  dancer  ;  but  as  a 
dancer  he  excelled  all  men  of  his  time,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  in  a  masque  which  the  Templars 
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buried,  yet  from  surveys  of  the  estate,  taken  in  1580 
and  1587,  and  from  John  Thorpe’s  ground-plan,  we 
can  still  partially  resuscitate  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  see  what  one  of  these  vast  Eliza¬ 
bethan  palaces  and  its  surroundings  was  like. 

A  road,  then,  led  westwards  across  the  park  to  a 
great  oblong  enclosure  called  “  The  Green,”  the  first 
of  a  series  of  regularly  planned  approaches.  Right 
down  the  middle  of  the  Green  went  the  road — “  a 
large,  long,  straight,  fair  way,”  as  Lord  Burghley 
called  it — just  on  the  summit  of  a  slope  which  trended 
away  southwards  to  join  the  undulations  of  the  park, 
and  gave  the  visitor  wide  views  across  broken  ground 
to  the  distant  acclivities  of  Althorp.  It  went  past 
trees  beneath  which  gleamed  the  water  of  a  fish 
pond,  past  the  brewhouse  and  the  long  range  of 
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presented  to  Elizabeth  that  he  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  that  august  but  occasionally  susceptible 
personage.  He  “came  to  Court  in  a  galliard,”  one 
of  his  biographers  says,  but  once  there  he  soon  made 
his  way  by  his  address  and  the  “  modest  sweetness  of 
his  manners.”  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  royal  favour, 
and  during  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  he  must 
have  amassed  a  very  large  fortune,  for  he  built 
Holdenby  House  before  he  was  forty,  and  had  pur¬ 
chased  Kirby  too. 

The  exact  date  at  which  he  began  to  build  is  not 
known,  but  the  house  itself  was  approaching  comple¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1580,  when  Hatton  was  forty  years 
old,  and  he  calls  Holdenby  “  the  last  and  greatest 
monument  of  his  youth.”  A  great  monument  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was,  and  although  it  has  long  been  dead  and 


stables  a  hundred  yards  away  on  the  right,  and  the 
“goodly  fabrick  of  hewn  stone,”  called  the  dairy- 
house,  a  hundred  yards  away  on  the  left,  and  at 
length,  nearly  a  quarter  a  mile  after  entering  the 
Green,  it  came  to  the  porter’s  lodge.  All  this  while, 
straight  in  front,  but  still  far  off  and  beyond  the 
lodge,  rose  the  mansion  itself,  with  its  mullioned 
windows,  its  tier  upon  tier  of  pilasters,  its  quaint 
gables,  and  the  roofs  of  its  “  ffoure  magnificient 
towers  or  turrets,”  as  the  Parliamentary  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  1650  called  them.  Beneath  “  the  beautiful 
Gatehouse  or  Porter’s  Lodge  ”  the  road  entered 
the  first  or  base-court,  square,  grass-grown,  and 
high-walled,  the  wall  on  either  hand  being  pierced 
with  a  fine,  lofty,  pinnacled  gateway  bearing  the 
arms  of  Sir  Christopher  in  many  quarterings  and 
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the  dale  1583.  Little  besides  these  gateways  now 
remains,  and  one  of  them,  long  since  shorn  of  its 
pinnacles,  is  illustrated  here.  From  this  court  three 
ascents  led  to  the  house  itself ;  but  before  entering  it, 
we  will  go  through  the  great  pinnacled  gateway  on 
the  left  and  so  into  the  gardens.  These  sloped  away 
towards  the  south  with  terraces  and  steps,  across  a 
long  bowling  alley  to  the  Lower  Orchard  “  set  artifi¬ 
cially  in  walks  with  several  ascents,”  and  adorned 
with  no  less  than  six  well-stored  fish-ponds.  In  a 
distant  corner  was  the  site  of  the  old  manor-house 
wherein  Sir  Christopher  was  born,  but  now  cleared 
away,  together,  if  tradition  be  correct,  with  the  old 
village,  and  almost  forgotten  amid  the  splendours 
which  he  had  raised  on  every  hand.  It  had  stood 


“  many  fruit  trees  of  divers  kinds,”  and  in  the  gardens 
“  were  curious  delightful  knots  ”  of  flower-beds  and 
paths  of  coloured  earths  in  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
O.i  other  sides  than  the  south  there  lay  between  the 
gardens  and  the  house  further  walled  courts,  entered 
through  quaint  archways;  while  outside  the  demesne 
on  the  north  side,  and  protecting  it  from  the  cold 
winds  from  that  quarter,  were  two  large  spinneys 
and — again  a  mere  incident  in  the  design — the  village 
of  Holdenby  itself.  The  area  of  the  whole  was 
enormous.  The  house,  with  its  pleasure  gardens,  its 
Green,  and  its  orchards  covered  thirty-eight  acres  ; 
the  spinneys  another  four-and-twenty.  All  the  main 
features  of  this  lordly  laying-out  can  be  traced  to-dav 
upon  the  ordnance  map — the  Green,  the  base-court, 
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near  the  Church,  which  itself  was  but  a  trifling  inci¬ 
dent  amid  the  “long  Walks,  Mounts,  Arbors,  and 
Seates,”  which  the  sober-minded  Commissioners 
tabulate.  On  the  long  terraces  grew  roses,  of  which 
there  must  have  been  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  and 
in  the  midst,  upon  an  artificial  plateau,  which  des¬ 
cended  abruptly  at  its  edge  to  the  Church  many  feet 
below  it,  was  a  formal  plot  of  square  and  circular 
beds,  called  par  excellence  “Yc  garden.”  All  these  lav 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house  ;  beyond  them  to  the 
west  was  the  upper  orchard,  “  and  in  it  a  long  shady 
walk,”  a  large  bowling  alley,  and  further  on  a  pleasant 
mount,  up  which  the  scrutinising  eye  can  see  that 
the  survey  shows  a  spiral  path  ascending.  Both  the 
orchards  and  the  gardens  were  well  stocked  with 
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the  site  of  the  house,  the  terraces,  the  fish-ponds,  the 
mount,  and  the  circuit  of  the  great  park.  But  the 
park  has  been  cut  up  into  fields,  arable  and  pasture, 
many  of  the  fish-ponds  have  become  dry,  the  old 
gardens  have  become  grass-grown,  and  that  small 
portion  of  the  old  mansion  which  has  been  converted 
and  enlarged  into  the  present  Holdenby  House,  now 
has  its  garden  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  mansion 
itself.  The  stones  of  that  splendid  edifice  have  gone 
to  fence  the  churchyard,  to  make  rockeries,  and  to 
mend  roads.  There  still  may  be  seen  in  the  church¬ 
yard  wall  fragments  of  mullions  and  arches,  and 
fluted  columns  and  cornices. 

The  lost  mansion  was  built  round  two  courts,  the 
first  of  which  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  the  great 
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KIRBY. — THE  BOW  WINDOWS. 

hall,  which  separated  them.  The  sides  of  the  courts 
were  formed  of  buildings  two  rooms  deep,  one  set 
looking  outwards,  the  other  looking  inwards  into  the 
courts.  This  is  an  arrangement  only  adopted  in 
great  mansions,  the  usual  practice  being  to  have  only 
a  single  set  of  rooms  as  at  Kirby.  The  hall  occupied 
the  full  width  of  the  wing  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  wras  therefore  lighted  from  both  courts.  The 
first  court  was  the  grander  of  the  two  ;  it  was  entered 
through  the  centre  of  the  front  under  an  arcade,  and 
straight  before  the  visitor  wras  the  wide  fa?ade  of  the 
hall  and  its  adjuncts,  rising,  with  its  large  mullioned 
windows,  above  a  balustraded  terrace  approached  in 
the  centre  by  half  a  score  of  steps.  The  noble  effect 
of  these  vast  mullioned  windows  may  be  realised 
from  those  at-  Kirby,  where  they  still  serve  to  light 
the  cold  and  empty  hall.  The  sides  of  this  first  court 
were  broken  by  three  projecting  bay  windows,  dis¬ 
posed  symmetrically  among  the  columns  which  were 
such  a  favourite  device  with  the  designers  of  those 
times.  The  second  court  was  far  simpler.  It  had  a 
shallow'  projection  in  each  corner,  but  beyond  this 
depended  entirely  for  effect  upon  its  flat  mullioned 
windows  ;  there  were  no  columns  and  no  bays  except 
on  the  hall  side,  for  this  was  an  inferior  court  upon 
which  the  kitchen  looked.  Its  fourth  side  was  formed 
of  a  range  of  single  rooms  only  one  story  high, 
with  an  archway  in  the  centre,  so  that  had  all  the 
doors  been  open — the  front  door,  the  hall  doors, 
and  the  doors  of  this  second  court — a  good  marks¬ 
man  might  have  shot  a  bullet  from  the  porter’s  lodge 
right  through  the  house  and  its  courts  into  the 
garden  beyond. 

Externally  there  were  three  show-fronts,  only  the 
north  or  servants’  side  being  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  designer  did  at  first  propose  to  adorn  the  centre 


of  this  front  with  three  bay 
windows  matching  those  on 
the  south,  but  on  second 
thoughts  he  crossed  them  out. 
The  general  treatment  was 
strictly  symmetrical  —  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  logic — 
but  a  glance  at  the  plan  will 
show  how  simple  and  yet 
effective  it  was,  whether  we 
take  the  entrance  front,  full  of 
bay  windows  and  columns,  or 
the  garden  front,  with  its  two 
end  blocks  divided  from  the 
central  mass  by  long  rows  of 
windows,  <5r  again  the  west 
front,  a  plainer  (and  possibly 
happier)  edition  of  the 
entrance  facade.  One  thing 
strikes  us  above  all  others  in 
looking  at  this  place,  and  that  is  its  magnificence 
Its  magnificent  extent,  its  magnificent  arrangement, 
its  magnificent  disregard  of  minor  conveniences,  its 
picturesque  magnificence  of  appearance — vast  and 
yet  piquant,  lordly  and  yet  not  dull.  It  wras  designed 
and  built  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
guests  with  a  brave  show,  and  more  particularly — 
like  most  of  the  mansions  of  the  new  nobility  of  the 
time — for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  Queen. 
Hatton  himself  said  that  Holdenby  was  dedicated  to 
“that  holy  saint;”  and  Burghley,  in  commenting 
upon  this  house  and  his  own  palace  of  Theobalds, 
calls  down  blessings  upon  “  Her  for  whom  they  both 
meant  to  exceed  their  purses  in  these.”  Audley  End 
was  another  of  these  vast  structures,  all  too  large  for 
subjects,  and  all  three  of  which  eventually  became 
royal  palaces  and,  finally,  fell  to  decay  or  suffered 
great  diminution  from  sheer  lack  of  means  to  main¬ 
tain  them. 

Decay  seems  to  have  waited  on  Holdenby  from  the 
outset,  for  only  thirty  years  after  it  was  built,  that  is 
in  1610,  shortly  after  its  purchase  by  the  king,  a 
survey  was  made,  “  a  Remembrance  of  decayes  and 
wantes  about  his  Mat,es  Howse  at  Holdenbye,”  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  “  leaning-places  ”  or  balus¬ 
trades,  both  of  stone  and  wood,  were  many  of  them 
blown  down  or  rotten,  the  vanes  were  gone,  and  so 
were  the  pyramids  from  the  gateways  (as  indeed  they 
are  now,  though  their  places  can  be  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned),  the  lanthorn  over  the  hall  was  “  rotten  and 
ready  to  fall  with  every  little  wind,”  the  rough-cast 
in  many  places  was  beaten  off  with  the  weather,  and 
the  whole  place  was  in  need  of  attention  and  repair. 
“  Wood  and  Coles  are  wanting  to  ayre  the  great 
howse  by  reason  whereof  the  romes  grow  musty,  the 
wales  decay  aud  chvmnies  fall  downe.”  And  yet 
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only  one-and-thirty  years  before  Lord  Burghley  had 
visited  the  place  for  the  first  time,  and  while  it  was 
still  incomplete.  The  letters  which  passed  between 
him  and  his  host  on  this  occasion  are  so  full  of 
interest,  as  giving  an  actual  glimpse  of  the  house 
during  its  erection,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for 
reproducing  them  in  full. 

In  reply  to  an  intimation  from  Lord  Burghley  that 
on  the  way  from  Althorp  to  Northampton  he  meant 
“  to  survey  his  house  at  Holdenby,”  Sir  Christopher 
writes  on  the  9th  August,  1579  : — 

My  Singular  Good  Lord, — I  yield  you  as  friendly 
and  thankful  a  welcome  as  may  be  given  you  by  any 
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man  or  in  any  place  in  this  world.  I  fear  me  that 
as  your  Lordship  shall  find  my  house  unbuilt  and 
very  far  from  good  order,  so  through  the  newness 
you  shall  find  it  dampish  and  full  of  evil  air  ;  whereof 
I  pray  God  your  health  be  not  impeached.  Before 
God,  Sir,  I  take  great  comfort  of  your  most  honour 
able  courtesy  to  visit  your  poor  friend  in  so  kind  a 
manner.  I  pray  God  I  may  deserve  it  by  my  true 
service  towards  you.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  my 
honourable  Lord,  for  your  opinion  to  the  Surveyor  of 
such  lacks  and  faults  as  shall  appear  to  you  in  this 
rude  building,  for  as  the  same  is  done  hitherto  in 
direct  observation  of  your  house  and  plot  at  Tyball’s 
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[Theobalds],  so  I  earnestly  pray 
your  Lordship  that  by  your  good 
corrections  at  this  time  it  may 
prove  as  like  to  the  same  as  it 
hath  ever  been  meant  to  be.  I 
beseech  you,  Sir,  use  patience  in 
your  too  rude  entertainment  ; 
and  think  how  much  he  doth 
honour  and  love  you  that  would 
have  wished  it  to  have  been  much 
better  and  fit  for  so  honourable 
a  personage.  Your  Lordship  will 
pardon  my  lack  of  presence  to 
attend  on  you,  because  you  know 
my  leave  cannot  be  gotten.  God 
bless  you  for  ever,  my  good 
Lord,  and  a  thousand  and  ten 
thousand  times  I  humbly  bid  you 
farewell.  [Then  follow  several 
items  of  general  news.] 

Greenwich,  this  9th  of  August, 

1579- 

Your  Lordship’s  most  bound, 

Chr.  Hatton. 

Lord  Burghley  replied  before 
he  left  Holdenby  : — 

Sir, — I  may  not  pass  out  of  this 
good  house  without  thanks  on 
your  behalf  to  God,  and  on  mine 
to  you,  nor  without  memory  of 
her  Majesty,  to  whom  it  ap- 
peareth  this  goodly  perfect, 
though  not  perfected  work  is 
consecrated  ;  and  all  this  I  do  in 
mind  largely  conceive,  and  in 
writing  do  mean  but  to  touch 
because  I  am  hastened  to  Northampton,  and  I  will 
reserve  matter  to  enlarge  at  my  return,  to  yourself. 
I  came  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  to  your  house  with 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  came  with  very  good  will 
to  visit  this  house.  I  was  met  on  the  way  with  Mr. 
Colshill,  and  your  good  uncle  Mr.  Saunders,  your 
cousin  Mr.  Tate,  and  others,  and  then  with  a  great 
multitude  of  your  gentlemen  and  servants,  all  showing 
themselves,  as  by  your  direction,  glad  of  my  coming. 
But  approaching  to  the  house,  being  led  by  a  large, 
long,  straight  fair  way,  I  found  a  great  magnificence 
in  the  front  or  front  pieces  of  the  house,  and  "so  every 
part  answerable  to  other,  to  allure  liking.  I  found 
.  no  one  thing  of  greater  grace  than  your  stately  ascent 
from  your  hall  to  your  great  chamber  ;  and  your 
chambers  answerable  with  largeness  and  lightsome¬ 
ness,  that  truly  a  Momus  could  find  no  fault.  I 
visited  all  your  rooms,  high  and  low,  and  only  the 
contentation  of  mine  eyes  made  me  forget  the  infir¬ 
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mity  of  my  legs.  And  when  you  were  wont  to  say  it 
was  a  young  Theobalds,  truly  Theobalds  I  like  as  my 
own  ;  but  I  confess  it  is  not  so  good  as  a  model  to  a 
work,  less  than  a  pattern,  and  no  otherwise  worthy 
in  any  comparison  than  a  foil.  God  send  us  both 
long  to  enjoys  Her,  for  whom  we  both  meant  to 
exceed  our  purses  in  these.  And  so  I  end  with  my 
prayer  for  her  health,  and  thanks  humbly  for  her 
Majesty’s  remembrance  of  me,  her  weak  spirit.  From 
a  monument  of  her  Majesty’s  bountifulness  to  a 
thankful  servant,  that  is  from  Holdenby,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  memory,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  her 
faithful  servant  and  counsellor.— 10th  August,  1579. 

Yours  most  assuredly, 

W.  Burghley. 

Postscript. — The  abundant  memorials  of  your 
house  had  almost  made  me  forget  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter,  which  came  to  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
sumptuous  supper. 
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The  request  that  the  august  visitor  should  acquaint 
the  “Surveyor”  with  such  lacks  and  faults  as  he 
found  is  a  very  interesting  touch,  as  also  is  the  state¬ 
ment,  made  largely  out  of  politeness,  that  Holdenby 
was  fashioned  after  Theobalds  ;  for,  judging  from  the 
plans  of  the  two  places,  Holdenby  as  fully  exceeded 
Theobalds  in  richness  as  Lord  Burghlev  admits. 
All  opinions  which  have  come  down  to  us  combine 
to  award  to  Holdenby  the  highest  place  among  the 
many  beautiful  houses  rising  throughout  the  land, 
and  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  its 
glories  have  so  completely  disappeared. 

Its  history  may  be  very  briefly  summarised.  After 
Hatton’s  death  in  1591,  the  property  passed  to  his 
nephew,  and  then  to  his  godson,  who  sold  it  in  1608 
to  the  King.  It  played  a  part  in  the  Civil  Wars  and 
was  garrisoned  for  the  King,  and  a  subaltern  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  in  passing  along  the  valley 
below,  remarked  how  it  stood  “very  stately  upon  a 
hill.”  How  it  subsequently  became  the  prison  of  the 
King,  how  the  majestic  and  melancholy  Charles 
paced  its  long  walks,  and  tried  to  play  at  bowls  on 
its  alleys  but  found  them  out  of  order,  and  how  he 
was  taken  thence  by  Cornet  Joyce  and  given  up  to 
the  army,  are  among  the  picturesque  episodes  of 
history.  Its  valuation  by  the  Parliamentary  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1650  is  an  important  document,  both  as  a 
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schedule  of  what  they  found,  and  as  a  statement  of 
its  market  value  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  grim  humour 
in  their  suggestion  that  the  house  might  be  “  sett 
forth  and  divided  into  several  commodious  habita¬ 
tions,  with  sufficient  accommodation  to  each  of 
them.”  This  suggestion,  however,  was  not  acted  on, 
for  the  place  was  sold  to  a  certain  Yorkshireman  for 
something  over  £ 22,000 ,  and  he  speedily  levelled  it 
with  the  ground.  Much  of  the  materials  went  to 
build  certain  houses  in  Northampton.  Of  the  three 
celebrated  pyramids,  which  served  instead  of  a 
screen  in  the  great  hall,  and  which  were  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  the  county  families,  one  remained 
to  adorn  Buck’s  view  of  the  ruins,  the  others  went 
to  support  hovels,  and  were  seen,  with  the  shields  still 
upon  them,  serving  that  ignoble  office  by  Bridges, 
the  county  historian.  A  fragment  of  the  apex  of  one 
of  them,  with  blank  shields  upon  it,  still  haunts  the 
scene  of  its  first  grandeur.  The  screen  of  the  Chapel 
found  its  way  into  the  Church,  where  it  still  remains, 
though  its  component  parts  are  unkindly  separated. 

Such  was  the  short  life  and  grievous  fate  of  this 
great  and  glorious  mansion. 

Of  Kirby,  space  does  not  permit  that  much  should 
be  said  ;  but  the  few  facts  concerning  it  are  so  well 
known  that  a  short  recapitulation  of  them  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Humphrey  Blather- 
wick,  whose  name  and  initials  appear  on  it,  and 
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whose  arms  and  cognizances  are  introduced  in  the 
carved  stonework  throughout,  and  were  also  in  the 
oak  bosses  of  the  ceilings,  thus  affording  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  built  the  place  from  foundations 
to  roof.  John  Thorpe,  according  to  his  own  testi¬ 
mony,  laid  the  first  stone  in  1570  ;  in  1572  the  work 
over  the  entrance  porch  of  the  great  hall  had  been 
carried  as  high  as  the  date  panel  ;  and  the  parapets 
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are  dated  1575.  It  was  built,  therefore,  a  little  earlier 
than  Holdenby,  and  it  passed  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
by  purchase  in  1575,  perhaps  before  its  final  comple¬ 
tion.  Sir  Christopher  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  see 
his  new  acquisition,  for  as  late  as  1580  he  writes  : — 
“  I  am  determined  ....  to  take  my  way  to  Sir  Ed. 
Bricknell’s  to  view  my  house  of  Kirby,  which  I  nevver 
yet  surveyed,  leaving  my  other  shrine,  I  mean  Hol¬ 
denby,  still  unseen  until  that  holy  saint  may  sit  in  it 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.”  At  the  time  it  was  built 
there  was  a  village  of  Kirby,  a  small  one  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  village  with  a  Church,  the  few  houses  being 
placed  in  straggling  fashion  alongside  the  little  brook 
that  flows  hard  by.  Robinson,  Brill,  and  Widow 
Grundy  were  some  of  the  villagers’  names,  preserved 
in  a  survey  of  1585.  The  surroundings  of  the  house 
were  not  then  as  they  are  to-day.  The  outer  or 
green  court  was  not  yet  formed,  there  were  build¬ 
ings  on  its  site  ;  nor  was  the  great  garden  on  the 
west  laid  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  later  years. 
The  date  when  these  things  were  done  is  not  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  may  have  been  in  1595  when  the 
stables  were  built.  Whenever  it  was  done,  it  was 
done  thoroughly.  For  to  lay  out  the  great  garden, 
the  Church  and  half  the  village  were  swept  right 
away,  so  that  the  memory  of  them  practically  perished, 


until  revived  by  an  examination  of  this  survey. 

Kirby,  which  he  purchased,  unlike  Holdenby,  which 
he  built,  remained  in  Hatton’s  family,  and  they 
beautified  it  from  time  to  time.  Inigo  Jones  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  1638  and  1640,  and  stamped 
quite  a  modern  character  on  the  place,  so  that 
Evelyn,  who  saw  it  in  1654,  speaks  of  it  as  “  built  a 
In  moderne."  In  truth  it  was  eighty  years  old  at  that 
time,  but  Inigo  Jones  had  remodelled  the  north  front, 
and  had  inserted  windows  in  conspicuous  places,  so 
that  although  by  far  the  larger  part  was  the  original 
work,  yet  the  place  had  assumed  a  good  deal  of  the 
fashionable  air  of  the  times. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  exact  stages  of 
building,  and  Thorpe’s  plan  does  not  help  us  much  ; 
but  on  the  long  west  front  there  are  two  distinct 
treatments  of  the  stone  work  visible.  The  northern 
half  has  quoins  of  random  length  and  height,  the 
rest  of  the  front  has  regular  quoins,  and  the  general 
walling  was  evidently  intended  to  receive  a  thin  coat 
of  stucco  (such  as  is  referred  to  among  the  necessary 
repairs  at  Holdenby)  ;  for  some  of  the  quoins  being 
too  long,  are  just  cut  back  where  they  exceed  the 
length  of  the  regular  series,  with  a  view  to  being 
hidden  by  the  stucco.  Another  curious  point  is  that 
the  profile  of  the  strings  is  changed  along  the  bay- 
window  front,  the  transformation  taking  place  on  the 
angle  of  the  building. 

Much  of  the  detail  at  Kirby  is  strange,  as  may  be 
seen  by  examining  Mr.  Leighton’s  careful  detail 
drawing  published  herewith  ;  some  of  it  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  to  be  commended.  But  the  effect  of  the 
whole  building  is  attractive  in  the  highest  degree — - 
quiet,  stately  and  romantic. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  how  far  these  great  houses 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  we  must 
necessarily  give  an  answer  somewhat  adverse  to 
them.  They  were  contrived  to  satisfy  conditions 
which  either  do  not  now  exist  or  have  been  much 
modified.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  such 
that  a  great  number  of  guests  could  be  accommodated 
in  separate  suites  of  apartments,  but  the  only  means 
of  access  to  common  centres,  such  as  the  hall,  the 
great  chamber,  and  the  gallery,  was  across  the  open 
courtyard.  This  was  evidently  not  felt  as  an  objec¬ 
tion,  and  is  of  a  piece  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
old  entrance  to  Barlborough  Hall  was  exposed  to  the 
weather.  But  we  have  grown  vastly  more  particular 
in  modern  days  about  getting  wet,  as  well  as  about 
the  way  in  which  our  food  is  cooked,  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  crossing  open  courtyards  would  be  no 
greater  objection  than  the  gloomy  and  cavernous 
kitchens  which  not  infrequently  met  the  needs  of  our 
accommodating  ancestors. 

j.  Alfred  Gotch. 
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A  printer's  error  of  some  moment  crept  into  our 
previous  article,  which  it  is  well  to  put  right  before 
we  proceed  further.  At  the  top  of  the  first  column 
of  page  31  the  writer  is  made  to  state  that  Wren  put 
the  tie  rods  to  the  roof  of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  afte> 
Wyatt  had  restored  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  Sir  Christopher  certainly  to  whom  the 
salvation  of  the  roof  is  due,  but,  as  he  had  been 
sleeping  in  St.  Paul’s  close  upon  half  a  century  before 
Wyatt  was  born,  the  reference  is  inaccurate  by  the 
misplacement  of  the  sentence.  The  tie  rods  date 
from  about  1700. 

The  Chapter  House. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  Scott’s  restoration  of 
the  Chapter  House  before  the  interior  of  the  Church 
proper.  To  do  this  accurately,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  Sir  Gilbert  himself  :  “  I  had  ”- — he 


writes — “  almost  immediately  after  my  appointment 
as  Architect  of  the  Abbey,  devoted  a  great  amount 
of  time  to  investigating,  and  making  measured 
sketches  of,  the  Chapter  House,  and  I  was  therefore 
well  prepared  when,  many  years  later,  the  work  was 
actually  placed  in  my  hands.  I  may  truly  say  that 
this  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  that  not  a  point  was 
missed  which  would  enable  me  to  ascertain  the 
actual  design  of  any  part,  nor  was  any  old  feature 
renewed  of  which  a  trace  of  the  old  form  remained. 
I  know  of  no  parts  which  are  conjecturally  restored 
but  the  following  : — The  external  parapet,  the  pin¬ 
nacles,  the  gables  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  roof.  In 
my  drawings,  made  long  before,  I  had  shown  the 
shortened  window  over  the  internal  doorway  as  of 
five  lights.  I  did  so  because  some  of  the  bases  of 
the  mullions  remained  which  showed  the  window  to 
have  been  of  five  lights.  Why,  then,  in  the  restora¬ 
tion,  it  may  well  be  asked,  has  it  been  made  of  only 
four  lights"  like  the  other  windows  ?  I  will  explain 
why.  All  the  other  .windows  have  ancient  iron  ties 
at  or  near  the  springings.  These  are  of  round  iron, 
but  hammered  Hat  where  they  pass  the  mullions. 

*  See  Mr.  Weatherley’s  drawing,  page  29  ante. — Editor. 
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Now  the  west,  or  shortened  window,  had  lost  all  its 
tracery,  and  was  walled  up  with  voussoirs  of  the 
vaulting  ribs.  On  removing  these,  however,  we 
found  the  iron  tie  piece  in  its  place,  and  it  was  flat¬ 
tened,  like  the  others,  for  three  (not  four)  mullions. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  west  window  had 
been  like  the  others.  How  conies  it,  then,  that  the 
mullion  bases  tell  another  tale  ?  Why,  it  was  clear, 
from  fragments  of  tracery,  that  the  window  had  been 
renewed  by  Abbot  Byrcheston  when  he  rebuilt  the 
bays  of  the  Cloisters  opposite  to  the  Chapter  House 
entrance,  and  in  the  same  style  with  them.  He, 
therefore,  had  altered  it  from  a  four  to  a  five-light 
window,  and  had  moved  the  mullion  bases,  although 
he  left  the  old  tie  in  its  place,  flattened  out  for  three 
mullions  as  he  had  found  it.” 

A  more  elegant  interior  than  the  Chapter  House 
could  scarcely  be  found.  The  diameter  of  the  octagon 
is  about  1 8  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the 
vaulting  about  54  ft.  The  diameters  of  those  at 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  York  seem  all  to  be  about 
the  same.  The  central  pillar  is  about  35  ft.  high, 
and  is  entirely  of  Purbeck  marble,  consisting  of  a 
central  shaft  surrounded  by  eight  subordinate  shafts. 
The  doorway  itself  has  been  a  truly  noble  one."  It 
was  double,  divided  by  a  single  central  pillar,  and  a 
circle  in  the  head.  The  jambs  and  arch  are  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  the  former  contain  on  the  outer 
side  four  large  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble.  Their 
caps  are  of  the  same  material  and  most  beautifully 
carved,  and  the  spaces  between  the  shafts  richly 
foliated.  “  To  get  at  some  of  the  details  of  this 
doorway,”  writes  Sir  Gilbert,  “  I  had  to  creep  on 
a  mass  of  parchment  and  dust  ten  feet  deep,  and, 
after  taking  out  the  boarding  at  the  back  of  the  cases, 


*  See  Mr.  Shearman’s  measured  drawing,  page  30  ante. — Editor. 
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to  examine  and  draw  by  the  help  of  a  little  bull’s-eye 
lantern — a  most  laborious  operation,  and  giving  one 
more  the  look  of  a  master  chimney-sweep  than  an 
Architect.” 

The  walls  below  the  windows  are  occupied  by 
arcaded  stalls  with  trefoiled  heads  ;  the  details  are  of 
great  richness,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  is  the  painting  at  the  back  of  the  stalls, 
most  probably  representing  our  Lord  exhibiting  the 
mysteries  of  the  Redemption  to  the  heavenly  host, 
and  presumably  executed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House 
from  the  Cloisters  is  formed  by  an 
outer  and  an  inner  vestibule.  The 
outer  vestibule  is  exceedingly  low, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  the  dor¬ 
mitory  to  pass  over  it  to  effect  a 
communication  with  the  Church.  It 
is  vaulted  in  two  spans,  but  a  brick 
wall  existed  longitudinally  down  the 
centre,  entirely  hiding  the  marble 
pillars.  Sir  Gilbert  removed  this  wall, 
and  also  a  staircase  which  had  actually 
been  constructed  to  gain  access  to  the 
room  above,  the  vaulting  having  been 
destroyed  for  that  purpose.  Scott 
immediately  set  to  work  and  restored 
the  vaulting,  two  bays  of  which  had 
completely  gone.  The  detail  of  the 
entrance  gateway  from  the  cloisters 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  touched, 
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except  to  apply  to  it  a  solution  of  shellac. 

This  process,  he  says,  “  which  has  proved 
perfectly  successful  in  the  interior  of  the  Abbey, 
was  tried  as  an  experiment  in  the  bay  of  the 
Cloister  which  aligns  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter  House.  As  to  its  success  in  this  case, 
under  conditions  intermediate  between  those  of  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  Architecture,  I  am  myself  very 
doubtful.  And  his  doubt  was  justified,  for  the 
application  has  in  no  way  retarded  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  stone.  But  Scott  hoped  that  it  would — he 
loved  the  fabric  so.  In  one  place  in  his  “  Recollec¬ 
tions  ”  he  tells  how  tenderly  the  walls  were  treated. 
The  decayed  surface  of  the  work,  “  like  so  much 
powder,”  was  blown  off  by  a  bellows,  and  then  the 
shellac  applied  through  a  fine-nozzled  syringe  to 
prevent  any  friction  from  a  brush.  Veneration  could 
surely  go  no  further  than  that. 

The  Nave,  Transept,  and  Choir. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  glorious  interior  of  the 
Church  itself — the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
— the  incomparable  Transepts,  the  Chapels  which 
encircle  the  Sanctuary,  the  Apse  itself,  the  Choir, 
and  the  Nave.  The  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
Abbey  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  transi- 
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tional  epochs  of  our  Architecture.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Romanesque  or  round  Gothic  arch 
had,  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
transformed  itself  by  a  thoroughly  con¬ 
secutive  and  logical  series  of  changes 
into  the  pointed  arch  style,  and  in  both 
characters  that  style  had  been  worked 
into  a  state  of  perfect  consistency,  and  in 
each  it  had  assumed  its  national  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  so  that  the  works  in  the  Choir 
at  Lincoln,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  the  western  portals  of  St. 
Albans  and  Ely — all  of  which  date  from 
1195  to  1215 — mark  the  perfectly  deve¬ 
loped  early  English  style,  and  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  contemporary 
works  in  France.  Judging  from  internal 
evidence,  which  is  all  we  have  to  go 
upon  until  the  published  documents  and 
archives  of  the  Abbey  are  more  thoroughly 
reached,  it  is  probable  that  an  English 
Architect  or  Master  of  the  Works  was 
commissioned  to  visit  the  great  Cathe¬ 
drals  then  in  progress  in  France.  The 
result  is  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  course.  Had  a 
French  Architect  been  sent  for,  we  should 
have  had  a  plan  really  like  some  French 
Cathedral,  and  it  would  have  been  carried 
out  with  French  details,  as  was  the  case  with  William 
of  Sen’s  work  at  Canterbury.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
plan,  though  founded  on  that  most  common  in 
France,  differs  greatly  from  any  existing  Church, 
and  it  contains  no  French  details  whatever,  except 
the  work  of  one  French  carver. 

Unquestionably,  the  best  point  to  gain  a  fine 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  is  by  entering 
at  the  great  west  door,  underneath  those  extraordi¬ 
nary  towers  of  Wren  or  Hawksmoor,  which  we 
shall  deal  with  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  exte¬ 
rior.  There  one  gets  a  faithful  idea  of  the  nobleness 
of  the  entire  interior,  enhanced,  perhaps,  by  the 
extent  of  the  floor  space  being  fore-shortened  by 
the  Choir  coming  down  so  far  into  the  Nave,  and  by 
Blore’s  screen  being  thrown  across  the  entire  width, 
giving  a  double  distance  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Choir  and  Sanctuary,  until  the  vista  dimly  ends  in 
the  eastern  windows.  The  most  striking  fact,  which 
is  not  apparent  in  many  other  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys, 
is  the  carefulness  with  which  the  builders  who  added 
piecemeal  to  the  Abbey  during  several  centuries, 
faithfully  continued  the  leading  lines  of  the  design 
of  Henry  III.  The  casual  observer,  unacquainted 
with  the  little  details  which  form  the  history  of 
Architecture,  would  never  discover  the  fact,  as  he 
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enters  at  the  west  end,  that  the  Nave  arches  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  right  and  left  were  centuries  older 
than  the  extreme  end  of  the  Church.  The  whole 
appears  to  be  the  design  and  execution  of  one  master¬ 
mind.  And  there  we  see  a  striking  faculty  of  those 
Architects  of  the  middle  centuries,  who  could  all 
build,  not  for  their  own  gratification,  but  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  noble  works  of  men  who  had  gone 
before  them.  The  great  charm  of  Westminster  is 
its  noble  height  in  comparison  to  its  width.  As  one 
stands  upon  the  floor  of  the  Nave,  and  looks  upward 
into  the  dim  heights  of  that  fine  vaulting,  one  can 
watch  the  mounting  up  of  detail,  from  those  mag¬ 
nificent  Nave  piers  and  superb  Nave  arcading  to 
the  triforium,  which  is  unquestionably  the  finest  in 
existence  ;  and  higher  still  to  that  remarkable  Clere¬ 
story,  which  is  in  such  magnificent  proportion  to  the 
features  below  it.  If  we  compare  closely  the  most 
western  bays  with  those  nearer  the  crossing,  we 
detect  with  some  difficulty  that  the  only  difference  is 
in  the  detail  of  the  moulding  here  and  there,  and 
that  the  shafting  to  the  Nave  piers  is  not  detached, 
as  in  the  earlier  work.  We  shall  notice  also  that  the 
spandrels  of  the  arcading  are  plain — the  diaper  work 
of  the  earlier  period  being  dispensed  with.  We 
shall  see  that  the  cusps  and  bosses  of  the  groining 
are  not  quite  so  elaborate  ;  but  beyond  this,  all  the 
lines,  the  contours  of  the  arches,  and  the  details  of 
the  triforium  are  almost  identically  similar  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Church.  All  this  is  a  virtue,  the  value 


of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate.  Had  Edward  determined  to 
go  “  one  better  ”  (or  worse)  than  his 
distinguished  father,  he  would  have 
been  the  means  of  utterly  ruining  the 
uniformity  and  the  grandeur  of  one  of 
the  finest  Churches  in  the  kingdom. 
But  he  knew  better  than  that,  and  so 
did  the  Abbots  who  came  after  him. 
It  is  only  when  we  get  nearer  to 
modern  times,  and  when  we  get 
closer  under  the  influence  of  modern 
minds,  or  at  any  rate  when  we  lose 
touch  with  the  high  artistic  character 
of  the  best  builders,  that  we  endeavour 
to  neglect  the  rules  then  laid  down, 
and  show  the  progression  of  Art  in 
such  incongruities  as  Wren’s  western 
towers.  We  almost  feel  inclined  to 
thank  God  that  the  Nave  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  was  completed  before 
his  day.  What  would  have  happened 
if  Wren  or  Hawksmoor  had  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  add  to 
or  to  complete  the  interior  of  the 
Church,  would  be  too  terrible  to 
contemplate.  It  is  more  apparent  in  Westminster 
than  in  most  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals  that,  owing  to 
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the  shortness  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Church,  the 
Choir  has  been  brought  down  in  the  Nave  four  bays 
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beyond  the  crossing.  Up  till  1847  the  Choir  was 
screened  from  both  Transepts,  so  that  the  view 
which  is  now  obtained  from  the  north  and  south 
porches  was  fore-shortened.  But  Blore  very  wisely 
removed  these  screens,  and  terminated  the  Nave 
end  of  the  Choir  by  the  erection  of  the  stone  screen 
already  mentioned,  which  we  are,  perhaps,  not 
sufficiently  enamoured  of.  The  Choir,  therefore, 
reaches  from  Edward  the  Confessor’s  screen  at  the 
east  end,  to  Blore's  on  the  west.  The  organ  at  one 
time  was  built  across  the  Nave,  but  it  has  for  some 
years  been  removed,  in  two  sections,  occupying  a 
Nave  arch  on  either  side,  which  adds  very  greatly 
to  the  scale  of  the  interior.  One  must  not  forget  to 
look  at  the  very  fine  pavement  of  the  Choir,  which 


workmanship  than  other  portions  of  Henry’s  work, 
but  Wren,  in  his  restoration,  put  it  into  very  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  in 
character  and  quite  similar  to  the  vaulting  of  other 
parts  of  the  main  structure.  When  the  Lantern, 
however,  was  rebuilt  by  Wyatt,  in  1803,  the  groining, 
for  some  reason  or  the  other,  was  constructed  of  a 
plastic  composition,  instead  of  stone.  The  bosses 
were  gilt,  to  correspond  with  the  decoration  of  the 
eastern  portions,  and,  we  believe,  were  “  thrown 
up  ”  from  the  surfaces  of  the  vaulting,  by  means  of 
a  little  decorative  trickery,  however,  impossible  of 
detection  from  the  Nave. 

Of  the  Transepts,  Scott  considered  that  the  interior 
design  of  the  ends  was  “  truly  magnificent,”  and  he 
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was  laid  down  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Busby,  Master  of 
the  Westminster  School,  who  was  buried  under  it 
two  centuries  ago.  The  mosaic  pavement — or  what 
is  left  of  it- — of  the  sanctuary  shows  very  clearly  that 
Henry  III.  designed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pavements  in  existence.  The  old  altar-piece,  which 
stood  for  many  centuries,  was  a  composition  of 
the  Classical  orders  presumed  to  have  been  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  given  to  the  Church  by  Queen 
Anne.  But,  although  the  entire  thing  must  have 
been  quite  remarkable,  its  existence  in  a  purely 
Gothic  Church  was  intensely  inharmonious.  It  was 
Wyatt  who  removed  it,  and  designed  and  placed  in 
position  the  more  appropriate  Altar  and  screen  which 
we  see  to-day.  Curiously  to  relate,  the  vaulting  of 
the  Choir  proved  to  have  been  of  much  inferior 
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doubts  whether  their  equals  could  be  found.  It  will 
be  noticed,  from  the  plan  which  was  published  in 
our  previous  article,  that  there  is  no  western  aisle  to 
the  South  Transept,  but  that  the  space  between  the 
roof  of  the  cloisters  and  the  floor  of  the  triforium 
level  is  used  as  a  muniment  room,  a  view  of  which 
can  be  obtained — from  the  triforium  of  the  eastern 
aisle — through  the  tops  of  the  arches  which  are 
open  to  the  Transept.  A  photograph  showing  this 
is  in  our  possession,  but  was  unfortunately  too  poor 
for  adequate  reproduction.  In  the  north  Transept, 
the  eastern  aisle  was  originally  devoted  to  three 
Chapels,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Andrew,  but  the  screens  dividing  one  from  the  other 
have  gradually  disappeared  or  been  removed,  so  that 
the  demarcations  of  the  Chapels  no  longer  exist. 
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The  North  Transept  itself  is  destroyed  by  the 
abundance  of  statues  and  monuments  to  the  dead, 
detracting,  in  many  instances,  from  the  scale  of  the 
Transept  arcade,  and  making  altogether  an  incon¬ 
gruous  mass  of  sculptural  detail,  much  to  be  regretted. 
Scott  discovered  that  the  original  design  for  the  rose 
window  in  the  North  Transept  was  repeated, 
curiously  enough,  on  several  of  the  encaustic  tiles  in 
the  Chapter  House,  and  in  his  Gleanings  he  gives  a 
restored  design  of  the  window,  based  upon  his 
discovery.  The  sculpture  and  the  spandrels  of  the 
triforium,  known  as  the  Angel  arcading,  is  extremely 
line,  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  very 
excellent  photograph  of  the  principal  figure,  repro¬ 
duced  herewith.  Mr.  Mallows’  detail  drawing  also, 
of  the  triforium  of  the  South  Transept,  will  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  this 
portion  of  the  work.  More  than  one  writer  has 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  area  of  the  triforium 
right  round  the  Church,  but  it  must  be  granted  that 
it  was  originally  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
vast  concourses  of  people  who  were  collected  to¬ 
gether  upon  ceremonious  occasions.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  floor  of  the  triforium,  and  the  position 


of  the  windows,  which  detract  somewhat 
from  the  scale  of  the  exterior,  go  to  prove 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  South  Transept 
has  always  been  known  as  the  Poets’  Corner, 
and  therein  lie  buried  many  of  the  poetical 
writers  of  England,  a  few  of  its  Architects, 
and  other  artists. 

Upon  the  Poets’  Corner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie 
speaks  very  pertinently  in  his  recent  book 
upon  the  Abbey,  and  so  accurately  does  he 
portray  our  own  feelings  upon  the  subject, 
that  we  shall  offer  no  excuse  for  quoting 
him  fully.  “  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  weari¬ 
ness,”  he  says,  “  at  the  number  of  cenotaphs 
\Ve  see  here.  A  cenotaph  is  defined  as  a 
monument  of  a  person  buried  elsewhere ; 
and  the  Poets’  Corner  is  crammed  with 
such  memorials  and  especially  with  busts. 
Ansley,  Sharp,  Goldsmith,  Coleridge,  Thom¬ 
son,  Thackeray  and  many  others,  are  buried 
elsewhere  and  have  no  need  for  representa¬ 
tion  here.  This  is  especially  true  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton,  the  one  sleeps  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  and  the 
other  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  An  opposite 
case  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  though  he 
is  buried  here,  has  a  monument  in  St.  Paul’s. 
The  busts,  set  simply  on  brackets,  and  not 
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forming  part  of  any  architectural  composition,  are 
also  disagreeable  to  the  eye  in  proportion  as,  from 
their  prominence,  they  intrude  themselves  upon  the 
sight.  Keble’s  absurd  nude  bust  is  not,  as  it 
should  be,  in  Poet’s  Corner,  but  in  the  Bap¬ 
tistry,  which  has,  indeed,  been  sometimes  called 
the  deputy  Poets’  Corner.  But  in  reality  all  the 
monuments  of  poets  here — Keble’s,  Herbert’s,  Cow- 
per’s,  Wordsworth’s  and  Kingsley’s— are  cenotaphs. 
There  is  only  a  gravestone  over  Charles  Dickens,  in 
the  south  Transept,  and  it  is  a  pity  his  body  was  not 
buried — as  it  is  understood  he  wished  himself — in 
Rochester  Cathedral.  Another  very  typical  example 
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of  the  professional  literary  men  of  the  generation 
just  gone  by  was  Lord  Lytton,  whose  grave  is  very 
near.  He  rests  amongst  princes  and  princesses  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund.”  It  is  an  extraordinary 
fact,  and  one  extremely  sad,  that  the  poets  actually 
buried  in  Poets’  Corner  died  in  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Chaucer — one  of  the  first  to  be  buried  here 
— “  fell  into  poverty  in  his  old  age.”  Spencer  “  died 
for  lack  of  bread”  ;  and  yet  he  had  something  like  a 
public  funeral. 

We  shall  not  in  this  series  attempt  any  detailed 
account  of  the  monuments  in  the  churches. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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If  Chance  be  kind,  reach  Nuremberg  at  night,  so 
that  you  may  watch  the  awakening  of  the  city  in  the 
early  morning  ;  see  the  myriad  gables  creep  into 
being,  the  russet  roofs  warm  into  life,  and  the  towers, 
solid  and  square,  frown  down  upon  you  from  the 
bastions  of  the  city.  Nuremberg’s  sweetest  memories 
died  down  about  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of  all 
the  free  Imperial  cities,  the  home  of  Emperors  and 
the  seat  of  Diets,  dwindled  gradually  into  a  dull 
provincial  town.  Art  is,  after  all,  the  handmaiden  of 
Commerce.  When  Nuremberg  attained  the  height 
of  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
during  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  it  possessed 
an  independent  domain 
twenty-three  miles  in  extent, 
and  it  was  able  to  furnish  a 
contingent  of  6,000  fighting 
men  to  the  army  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian.  It  was  the 
centre  of  trade  between  East 
and  West,  the  chief  mart  for 
the  wares  of  Italy  and  the 
Levant,  which  came  princi¬ 
pally  from  Venice  and  Genoa, 
and  which  it  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe.  Its  wealth 
allowed  it  to  be  artistic.  Its 
workers  in  metals,  its  smiths, 
its  armourers  and  cutlers, 
casters  in  bronze,  and  gold¬ 
smiths,  were  esteemed  the 
most  cunning  and  skilful  view  from  the  panier  platz. 


craftsmen  in  Europe,  and  their  produc¬ 
tions  were  highly  prized.  Cloth  weavers 
and  silk  makers  and  dyers  were  likewise 
in  high  repute.  To  this  period  belong 
the  names  of  the  Nuremberg  artists — 
Michael  Wohlgemuth  and  his  pupil  Albert 
Durer  (1434 — 1528),  painter,  sculptor, 
engraver,  mathematician,  and  engineer ; 
also  Adam  Krafft,  the  sculptor  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  very  remarkable  canopy  over 
the  tabernacle  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Stages  of  the  Cross 
along  the  road  from  the  town  to  St.  John’s 
Cemetery.  Peter  Vischer,  too,  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  Saints’  Shrine  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sebaldus,  the  modelling  of  the 
figures  in  which  claim  close  examination. 
The  city  also  gave  birth  to  Veit  Hirschvogel  and 
his  three  sons,  a  race  of  potters  and  glass  painters 
who  travelled  in  Italy  and  went  to  Urbino,  where 
they  learned  the  art  of  enamelling  pottery,  and 
returned  to  establish  a  manufactory  in  their  native 
town.  Watches  were  first  made  in  Nuremberg  about 
1350,  and  Erasmus  Ebner  discovered  the  particular 
alloy  of  metals  known  as  brass. 

But  beyond  this,  Nuremberg  seems  to  have  re¬ 
tained,  until  quite  recent  years,  the  purity  of  its 
Architecture  and  the  quaintness  of  its  city,  and 
although  the  march  of  civilisation  is  rapidly  blighting 
a  great  deal  of  its  charm,  it  gives  one  still  the 
impression  that  Nuremberg,  in  its  day,  must  indeed 
have  been  the  home  of  all  the  Arts.  Its  churches 
and  public  buildings,  especially  in  the  Konigstrasse, 
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are  singularly  picturesque  and  perfect.  Its  private 
buildings  including  the  Palaces  of  the  old  nobility 
are  nearly  all  of  stone  and  well  preserved,  many  of 
them  being  still  in  the  possession  of  families  whose 
ancestors  erected  them  in  more  prosperous  times. 
The  picturesqueness  of  the  streets  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  their  steepness  and  irregularity,  and  the 
high  red  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  pitch  and  angle,  broken  up  by  innumerable 
little  turrets  and  “  slit  ”  dormers.  The  turrets  have 
the  appearance  in  most  cases  of  being  additions  to 
the  original  buildings,  and  overhanging  the  streets 
as  they  do,  invariably  possess  a  pulley  for  hoisting 
goods.  The  small  one-storied  overhanging  bays, 
which  are  so  frequent  and  similar  in  design,  also 
appear  as  “  after  thoughts,”  but  the  greatest  charm 
of  all  are  the  buildings  which  line  the  “ditch,”  en¬ 
circling  the  city,  and  the  bridges  and  banks  of  the 
Pegnitz,  a  river  which  cuts  the  town  into  two  equal 
parts. 

The  metal  work  of  Nuremberg  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  city  may  now  be  called  the  toy-shop  of 
the  world,  exporting  millions  of  boxes  of  flimsy 
little  playthings  made  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Thuringian  Forests,  who  produce  them  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  price. 

The  risk  one  runs  in  Nuremberg  is  that  of  dili¬ 
gently  doing  nothing  but  roaming  through  the 
streets  and  Churches,  and  forgetting  the  claims  of 
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the  sketch  book  and  colour  box.  The  landlord  of 
the  Wittelsbacher  Hof  will  assist  you  in  your 
“  diligence  ”  without  much  ado,  and  as  he  speaks 
your  own  mother  tongue  like  a  native,  you  forgive 
him  without  much  difficulty. 

One  naturally  turns  first  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  Konigstrasse,  the  finest  Gothic 
Church  in  the  city,  and  built  by  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  western  towers  terminate 
with  fine  octagonal  spires,  the  highest  stories  of  the 
towers  themselves  containing  openings  divided  by 
many  mullions,  to  represent  the  gridiron  on  which 
the  Spanish  Saint,  to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated, 
was  broiled  by  Valentinian.  The  centre  portal 
between  these  towers  is  no  less  than  40  feet 
high,  and  in  its  richness  of  decoration  is  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.  One  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  interior  is  the  Sacramentshauslein, 
or  repository  for  the  sacramental  wafer,  a  tapering 
stone  spire  of  florid  Gothic  open  work,  no  less  than 
65  feet  high,  executed  with  rare  minuteness  of  detail. 
The  beauty  of  the  design  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
carved  work  are  truly  wonderful ;  and  so  slender 
and  graceful  is  the  structure,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
roof  of  the  Church,  that  the  top,  heading  over  at  its 
terminal,  gives  the  idea  of  a  plant  which  is  checked 
in  its  further  growth.  Krafft  and  his  apprentices, 
who  executed  the  work,  were  solely  engaged  for 
five  years  upon  it.  A  curious  piece  of  wood  carving 
by  Stoss,  representing  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  by 
the  Angel,  is  suspended  from  the  roof,  before  the 
Altar.  The  iron  gates  throughout  the  Church  are 
some  of  the  finest  Nuremberg  work  left. 

St.  Sebald’s  Church  is,  perhaps,  second  in  interest, 
and  was  originally  constructed  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  oldest  part  is  the  Loffelholz  Chapel,  finished  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Choir  (1361 — 77)  is  in 
pure  German  Gothic  and  very  fine.  The  towers  are 
five  centuries  old,  but  were  increased  in  height  (to 
a6q  feet)  in  1483.  There  are  some  extraordinary 
windows  in  the  Choir  50  feet  high.  The  Church 
contains  some  remarkable  bas  reliefs  and  carvings  by 
Krafft  and  Durer,  a  bronze  font,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
existing  Nuremberg  work  in  casting  ;  and  a  colossal 
bronze  of  Christ  outside  the  west  end  of  the  Nave. 
But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  Shrine 
of  St.  Sebaldus,  which  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Choir,  though  the  Church  is  now  devoted  to  Lutheran 
service.  This  shrine  is  the  masterpiece  of  Peter 
Vischer  (1455),  and  is  the  most  important  work  of  its 
kind  that  German  Art  has  yet  produced.  It  is 
entirely  of  bronze,  in  the  most  ornate  Gothic  style, 
consisting  of  a  fretwork  canopy  supported  on  slender 
pillars,  beneath  which  the  relics  of  the  Saint  repose 
in  an  oaken  chest,  encased  with  silver  plates.  The 
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statues  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  which  stand  on 
brackets  at  the  sides  of 
the  pillars,  are  admir¬ 
able  ;  full  of  dignity  and 
expression,  the  drapery 
flowing,  like  the  Italian. 

Above  them  are  twelve 
smaller  figures  of  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  while 
about  seventy  fanciful 
representations  of  Cupids 
and  animals  are  distri¬ 
buted  among  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  miracles  of 
the  Saint  are  the  subject 
of  the  reliefs  under  the 
coffin.  The  late  Lord 
Lindsay  thus  describes 
them  :  “  Those  on  the 
north  side  represent  the 
miracles  of  St.  Sebald 
on  his  return  from  Italy 
to  Germany,  when  perish¬ 
ing  with  cold,  and  finding 
no  fuel  in  the  cottage 
where  he  took  shelter,  he 
placed  an  icicle  on  the 
tire,  which  burned  like 
coal,  and  afterwards 
mended  a  broken  kettle  by  blessing,  at  the  request 
of  his  host  ;  on  the  south,  his  conversion  of  a  stone 


into  bread,  and  the  rescue 
of  a  man  whom  the  earth 
was  swallowing  alive  on 
account  of  his.  having 
doubted  his  inspiration 
as  a  prophet  ;  these  are 
admirable.”  A  niche  in 
the  Altar  contains  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  sculptor  and 
another  of  the  Saint  ;  the 
whole  fabric  resting  on 
twelve  snails,  having  four 
dolphins  at  its  corners. 

According  to  tradition, 
Vischer  was  miserably 
paid  for  this  great  work 
of  labour  and  art,  and  he 
has  himself  recorded,  in 
an  inscription  upon  the 
monument,  that  he  ‘‘com¬ 
pleted  it  for  the  praise  of 
God  Almighty  alone,  and 
the  honour  of  St.  Sebald, 
Prince  of  Heaven,  by  the 
aid  of  pious  persons,  paid 
by  their  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions.”  When  at  St. 
Sebald’s  Church,  one 
must  not  forget  to  step 
across  to  the  Parsonage 
House,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  oriel 
window,  reproduced  herewith.  It  was  originally  the 
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residence  of  Canon  Pfinzing,  author  of  “  Theurer- 
dank,”  a  poem  published  in  1517,  recording, 
eulogistically,  the  Emperor  Maximilian’s  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Church,  and  but  a  little  distance  from  the  Parsonage 
House,  is  the  old  Gothic  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice, 
restored  in  1829  by  Heideloff,  after  it  had  stood  in 
ruins  for  nearly  live  hundred  years.  A  little  distance 
off  is  the  Albert  Diirer  Platz,  where  a  bronze  statue 
of  Diirer,  by  Ruch,  of  Berlin,  stands.  The  statue 
was  erected  in  1840,  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
artist’s  house,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  Society 
of  Artists,  who  carefully  preserve  it  for  the  benefit 
of  visitors.  The  Frauenkirclie  is  another  quite 
remarkable  specimen  of  German  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.  It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been 
planned  as  a  parish  Church  pure  and  simple,  the 
Choir  being  separated  from  the  Nave  by  a  light 
wrought-iron  grille  only.  George  and  Frederick 
Rupprecht  are  the  reputed  Architects.  The  interior 
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contains  many  monuments  from  Churches  in  Nurem¬ 
berg,  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  pulled 
down.  One  of  the  best,  which  was  executed,  I 
believe,  for  its  present  position,  is  one,  very  richly 
sculptured  to  the  glory  of  the  family  of  Pergensdorfer, 
and  one  of  the  finest  works  Adam  Krafft  ever 
executed.  The  entrances  to  the  Church  are  from  the 
west  end,  the  west  Porch,  which  is  highly  decorated, 
forming  the  Baptistry.  The  vaulting  of  the  Nave, 
Aisles  and  Choir  is  the  same  in  height  and  detail,  the 
Nave  piers  finishing  with  a  cap,  at  the  springing  of 
the  vaulting  ribs.  The  three-light  windows  of  the 
Aisles  are  extremely  narrow,  starting  about  15  ft. 
from  the  ground  level,  and  continuing,  without 
transoms,  to  the  full  height  of  the  walls.  The  Choir 
is  raised  only  one  step,  and  the  Communion  rail 
takes  the  line  of  the  Choir  arch,  which  springs  off 
the  piers  without  caps.  There  are  some  remarkable 
paintings  in  the  Church,  some  of  colossal  size.  The 
Lorenzekirche  is  also  a  Church  one  should  not  miss. 
The  Nave  is  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
built  of  a  dark  stone,  charmingly  varied  in  tint.  It 
consists  of  eight  narrow  bays,  the  piers  being  closely 
moulded  with  small  bell  caps.  There  is  no  triforium, 
the  walls  being  blank,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vaulting  shafts,  which  rise  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
simple  three-light  windows  of  the  Clerestory.  The 
effect  of  the  Choir  is  extremely  fine,  the  arcading 
being  carried  up  to  the  vaulting,  and  having  very 
wide  Aisles  of  the  same  height,  with  large  five-light 
traceried  windows  in  the  Clerestory.  There  are  no 
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caps  to  the  Choir  piers,  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  only 
dying  on  to  them.  The  wall  line,  taking  the  outside 
face  of  the  buttresses  at  the  Apse,  forms  a  series  of 
seven  Chapels.  Between  the  upper  and  lower 
windows  of  the  Choir  Aisle  runs  a  narrow  gallery, 
with  a  parapet  of  intricate  tracery,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  triforium.  The  mouldings  of  the  Nave  piers 
are  very  elaborate,  and.  altogether  there  is  some 
extremely  fine  detail  in  the  interior. 

The  German 
M  useum  at  N u- 
remberg,  which 
is  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  city, 
occupies  the 
buildings  of  an 
old  Carthusian 
Monastery  —  the 
Karthauser- 
Kloster.  The 
Cloisters  of  the 
old  Convent  are 
still  complete, 
and  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century, 
simply  vaulted  in 
stone,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  effective. 

The  Refectory 
also  remains, 
with  a 
alteration.  Near 
the  entrance  is 
some  very  good 
early  wrought- 
iron  work,  con¬ 
sisting  of  grilles, 
hinges,  locks, 
plates,  and  such- 
like.  The 
Museum  itself 
contains  a  very 
interesting 
collection  of 
national  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  historic 
relics  of  the 
“  Fatherland.”  There  are  paintings,  sculptures, 
arms,  coins,  furniture,  books,  manuscripts,  and 
the  whole  Art  collection  formerly  in  the  Rathhaus, 
which  includes  a  fine  series  of  painted  glass,  and 
the  last  work  of  Vischer,  dated  1532,  being  a 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  drawing  his  bow  ;  speci¬ 
mens  of  Nuremberg  goldsmith  work,  also  ecclesias¬ 
tical  antiquities,  in  the  way  of  Church  plate, 
embroidered  robes,  missals,  &c.  In  one  room  there 


is  a  line  specimen  of  modern  glass  painting,  presented 
by  William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1868,  representing  his 
ancestors.  Among  the  more  valuable  pictures  are 
examples  of  Holbein,  Cranach,  Rembrandt,  Schaffner, 
Wohlgemuth.  Brugrave  Frederick  of  Nuremberg 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery,  founded  by 
Wen  del,  in  1381. 

At  the  extreme  north  of  the  city,  within  the  bound¬ 
aries,  and  occupying  the  highest  position  on  the 

banks  of  the 
“  ditch,”  is  the 
Burg,  or  Castle, 
conspicuous  for 
its  massive  pic¬ 
turesque  Towers, 
commanding  an 
extensive  v  i  e  w 
right  away  to 
Furth  on  the 
west.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the 
Castle  dates 
back,  w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
much  doubt,  to 
the  time  of 
Conrad  II.,  in  the 
eleventh  century, 
and  was  f  o  r 
centuries  the 
favourite  resi¬ 
dence  of  many 
German  Em¬ 
perors.  The 
Imperial  Regalia 
was  deposited  for 
three  centuries  in 
the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Ghost, 
connected  with 
the  Castle,  before 
it  was  ultimately 
r  emoved  to 
Vienna.  The 
Pentagonal 
Tower  of  the 
Castle  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the 
oldest  construction  in  Nuremberg,  reputed  to  have 
been  erected  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1187. 
The  Heathen  Tower — so  called  from  some  curious 
carvings  which  are  now  looked  upon  as  having  been 
idols — contains  a  remarkable  double  Chapel  in  two 
stories,  in  the  Romanesque  style.  A  gateway  beyond 
these  Chapels  leads  into  the  Castle  yard,  containing 
a  lime  tree,  reputed  to  be  seven  hundred  years  old. 
Its  trunk  rises,  as  straight  as  a  column,  to  a  height  of 
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30  ft.  In  the  Pentagonal  Tower  is  the  world-wide 
known  collection  of  instruments  of  torture,  which 
formed  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  partly  derived  from  the  prisons  of  the  city, 
and  including  the  “  rack,”  in  all  its  multifarious 
forms  of  horror.  The  most  noteworthy  instrument  of 
torture  was  the  Iron  Virgin,  a  hollow  figure  in  the 
costume  of  the  Nuremberg  girl  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  touching  a  spring,  the  front,  consisting 
of  two  massive  folding  doors,  opens,  their  entire  sides 
being  studded  with  iron  spikes,  so  arranged  as  to 
penetrate  the  victim  who  was  thrust  into  the  Virgin’s 
embrace.  A  curious  collection  of  other  mediaeval 
curiosities,  far  out-numbering  and  rivalling  the  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  our  own  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
is  arranged  on  the  various  floors  of  the  Tower. 
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The  Rathhaus,  or  Town  Hall,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Castle  by  a  subterranean  passage,  still  partly 
open,  is  a  remarkable  building  in  the  Italian  style, 
built  in  1619  by  Holxschuher,  retaining  portions  of 
an  older  Town  Hall  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
interior  is  profusely  decorated  with  magnificent 
paintings  by  Diirer,  which,  however,  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  injudicious  restoration.  Of  the  aspects 
of  the  more  domestic  buildings  of  Nuremberg,  which 
are  extremely  interesting  and  most  typical  of  much 
that  is  found  throughout  the  older  towns  of  Southern 
Germany,  a  great  deal  can  be  written,  but  they  must 
necessarily  form  a  distinct  paper. 
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NUREMBERG  WITH  THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

OUR  CATHEDRALS  “  A  PLEA 
FOR  NATIONAL  CONTROL” 
BY  THE  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  which  extended  to  the  first 
issue  of  this  magazine  the  dignity  of  a  “  full  head  ” 
review,  and  which  is,  of  the  great  daily  newspapers, 
the  first  to  recognise  the  true  position  of  Architecture 
among  the  arts,  satisfies  us  a  great  deal  more  by  a 
series  of  articles  under  the  above  title  than  by  any 
expressions  of  praise  it  is  good  enough  to  bestow 
upon  our  own  production.  We  have  had  occasion 
elsewhere  to  congratulate  our  daily  contemporary 
upon  its  withdrawal  from  the  ruck — and  muck — of 
daily  journalism.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Manchester  Guantian,  our  London  contemporary 
is  the  only  newspaper  which  treats  intellectually  of 
Building,  recognising  its  supreme  art,  and  upholding 
the  dignity  of  its  demands.  It  has,  indeed,  inter- 
mittingly  during  the  last  two  years,  blossomed  out 
into  illustration  ;  and  although  the  exigencies  of 
daily  newspaper  printing  militate  against  any  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  some  idea  of 
its  intention  in  this  respect  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  remarkably  fine  sketch  of  “New 
Scotland  Yard,”  that  appeared  in  our  first  issue, 
was  from  the  drawing  originally  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  If  our  remarks 
upon  the  condition  of  the  English  Cathedrals  were 
the  means  of  calling  our  contemporary’s  earnest 


attention  to  the  subject  we  are  glad,  and  although 
we  cannot  endorse  much  that  it  says,  we  can  recognise 
the  assistance  its  timely  interference  will  add  to  the 
cause.  As  yet,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  is  the  only 
contribution  to  the  subject  we  can  deal  with,  and  in 
dealing  with  that,  perhaps,  we  deal  with  all.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  contribution  is  far  too  good  for  ordinary 
dissection,  and  appeals  so  strongly  to  all  Architects 
that  we  must  reprint  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
could  not  have  read  it  in  its  original  form  : — 

I  should  like  to  support  your  most  timely  plea  for  some 
national  control  over  local  Restoration  Committees  by  my  own 
reminiscences  of  French  Cathedrals  and  the  cruel  mangling  they 
have  suffered  in  the  last  forty-five  years.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  some  of  the  noblest  of  them  before  the  advent  of 
Napoleon  III.  in  1851.  One  of  the  disasters  of  the  Third 
Empire  was  the  buying  the  support  of  the  Church  by  enabling 
it  to  "  restore  ”  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages 
The  result  has  been  to  ruin,  disguise,  and  travesty  almost  every 
fragment  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  work 
throughout  France.  To  those  who  knew  the  great  Cathedrals 
of  France,  before  the  murderous  hand  of  the  restorer  had  been 
at  work  on  them,  they  look  like  that  ghastly  picture  of  Murillo 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  New  Gallery — “  St.  Bonaventura  writing 
the  Memoirs  of  St.  Francis  after  his  own  death."  The  Seraphic 
Doctor  is  a  corpse,  who  sits  stiffly  in  his  chair,  holding  the  pen 
in  his  biue-cold  fingers  and  tracing  the  words  with  his  mummy¬ 
like  limbs.  The  seraphic  Churches  of  mediaeval  France  are 
to-day  such  corpses,  "  restored  ”  to  life  for  a  space,  and  pretending 
to  be  alive  with  a  rigid  mockery  of  health.  Men  might  as  well 
drag  from  their  graves  Robert  de  Luzarches  and  Pierre  de 
Montereau,  and  show  us  their  skeletons  adorned  with  brand-new 
robes  designed  by  a  learned  antiquarian  as  present  to  us  their 
Churches  transformed  into  modern  machine-cut  stone. 
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I  can  remember  the  profound  impression  produced  on  me  as  a 
school-boy  when  I  first  saw  the  great  buildings  of  Rouen  and 
the  Churches  and  Castles  of  Normandy  and  along  the  Seine  in 
the  distant  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  What 
the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  was  then  may  be  faintly  imagined  by 
those  who  know  the  fragments  of  it  which  Ruskin  drew  for  his 
“  Seven  Lamps.”  It  was  a  mountain  of  crumbling  and  pathetic 
imagery  which  perhaps  in  all  those  centuries  had  never  looked 
so  truly  grand  and  produced  so  deep  an  impression.  Time  and 
decay  had  amalgamated  the  styles  and  harmonised  all  that  was 
incongruous  or  corrupt.  One  after  another  almost  every  great 
Church  in  the  pointed  style  throughout  France  has  undergone 
the  same  transformation,  until  now  it  is  rather  their  skeletons  or 
their  mummies  which  remain,  and  not  the  living  work  of  the 
great  mediaeval  artists. 

No  man  now  dreams  of  ‘'restoring” — i.e.,  re-painting — a 
famous  picture,  or  an  antique  statue,  or  the  lost  books  of  a  great 
poem  ;  nor  of  bringing  the  Twelfth  Mass  up  to  date.  Nobody 
proposes  to  “  restore  ”  the  Parthenon,  or  to  put  a  new  nose  on 
the  Sphinx,  or  new  arms  to  the  Melian  Aphrodite,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  “restoring”  the  Colosseum  with  strict 
attention  to  the  Flavian  “  period,”  or  the  Pantheon  according  to 
the  canons  of  Vitruvius.  But  a  Church  is  considered  fair  game 
for  all  ecclesiastical  personages  of  aesthetic  proclivities,  and 
every  type  of  local  busybody,  “  munificent  donor,”  or  archaeo¬ 
logical  prig.  They  revel  in  it.  They  fall  upon  the  poor  crumbling 
ruin  like  vultures  on  a  dying  camel  in  the  desert.  They  have 
rival  committees  and  bitter  cliques  about  it ;  they  wrangle, 
sneer,  and  foam  at  the  mouth  in  savage  pamphlets  and  letters 
to  the  Press.  We  know  how  all  aesthetic  persons  of  leisure  and 
culture  interpret  the  great  motto — de  gustibus  est  disputandmn  ; 
and  we  all  know  that  there  are  no  controversies  so  ferocious  as 
those  of  the  odium  theologicum.  But  the  “restoration”  of  a 
Church  combines  the  ferocity  of  the  aesthete  with  that  of  the 
theologian,  and  the  poor  corpus  vile  of  mediaeval  sculpture  has  to 
suffer  the  knives  of  a  double  army  of  vivisectionists. 

The  Church  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  sole  care  of 
the  great  remnants  of  mediaeval  Architecture.  The  clergy  are 
their  most  dangerous  destroyers.  And  the  example  of  France, 
where  the  Church  has  had  a  free  hand,  is  really  decisive.  Not, 
of  course,  that  clergymen  are  either  indifferent  to  the  state  of 
their  Churches,  or  have  any  wish  to  injure  them.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  is  that  trop  de  zelc  which  is  so  mischievous  in 
diplomacy  and  in  archaeology.  The  clergy  very  naturally  wish 
to  see  their  Churches  look  smart,  new,  zealously  cared  for,  and 
handsomely  furnished.  To  the  clergy  the  Church  is  a  place  for 
daily  worship,  preaching  and  teaching,  and  it  is  as  natural  for 
the  rector  to  like  a  “  bright  ”  Church  as  to  like  a  bright  rectory 
house  and  garden.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  public  these  ancient 
Churches  are  primarily  public  monuments,  sacred  relics,  national 
glories  ;  and  it  is  of  infinitely  more  moment  to  the  great  public 
to  preserve  their  ancient  sanctity  in  its  original  truth  (even  in 
decay)  than  it  is  to  have  them  warm,  comfortable,  bright  and 
spic-and-span.  The  clergy,  in  their  natural  and  almost  excusable 
zeal  to  show  the  people  that  Anglicanism  is  very  much  alive, 
active,  cultured  and  up-to-date,  have  really  ruined  and  mauled 
almost  every  fine  old  Church  in  this  country  with  their  con¬ 
tractors’  machine  mason  work,  their  horrid  Birmingham 
mediaevalisms,  and  all  the  intensely-pointed  (and  silly)  gim- 
crackery  which  is  thought  to  bring  down  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  Heaven. 

The  rectors  and  munificent  squires  have  ruined  our  Churches. 
But  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  not  yet  ruined  our  Cathedrals 
-^or  not  all  of  them.  And  I  see  no  chance  of  saving  our 
English  Cathedrals  from  the  catholic  vandalism  which  has 


ruined  the  French,  except  by  placing  them  under  a  national 
administration  with  strictly  limited  funds,  and  legislative  re¬ 
striction  to  preserve,  but  never  to  restore,  to  shore  up  buildings 
which  are  actually  falling,  to  replace  plain  stone  where  it  is 
inevitable,  but  never  under  any  pretext  to  copy,  imitate,  or 
modify  ornamental  work.  That  is  to  say,  to  keep  old  work  of 
all  kinds  from  falling  to  pieces  if  possible,  but  never  to  try  and 
replace  old  carving  by  new,  or  make  a  mediaeval  edifice  look  as 
if  it  had  been  finished  in  our  own  generation. 

We  may  all  admire  the  splendid  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  puts  into  his  plea,  and  hope 
that  it  is  enthusiasm  only  which  takes  him  wide  of 
the  mark  at  issue.  Our  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
creating  a  Minister  of  Fine  Arts — a  new  Department 
of  State,  under  which  the  fabric  of  our  Cathedrals 
would  unfortunately  come — is  well  known,  and  we 
might  at  once  say  that  we  should  look  with  horror 
upon  any  such  Governmental  interference.  All  that 
we  have  suggested  is  that  it  should  not  become 
necessary  for  the  Deans  and  Chapters  to  appeal  to 
the  pockets  of  the  charitable  for  funds  wherewith  to 
x’estore  or  uphold  the  glorious  Monuments  of  the 
mediaeval  period.  That  more  than  this  should  be 
undertaken  we  have  never  suggested,  never  considered 
necessary,  and  we  feel  sure  it  is  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  all  men  capable  of  considering  the  subject 
calmly  and  intellectually,  that  the  national  control  of 
our  Cathedrals  would  be  more  beneficial,  in  any  one 
sense,  than  the  individual  control  of  the  Deans  and 
Chapters.  The  great  question  as  to  what  is  legiti¬ 
mate  restoration,  and  how  far  restoration  should  go 
beyond  mere  repair,  in  all  historic  buildings,  is  not 
one  which  comes  into  the  argument.  That  is  a 
question  which  giants  have  fought  over  and  left 
undecided.  Opinions  differ  as  keenly  now  as  they 
did  a  century  ago,  and  so  long  as  there  is  an  atom  of 
vitality  in  the  “  stern  unbending  convictions”  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  Art,  there  will  be  no  unanimity  upon 
such  a  subject.  But  to  give  one  satisfying  word 
against  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  we  will  discuss  an 
example  close  at  hand — Mr.  Pearson’s  restoration  of 
the  north  front  of  Westminster  Abbey — knowing  that 
Mr.  Harrison  has  broken  his  heart  over  this  piece  of 
“vandalism.”  Mr.  Pearson  has  very  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal  a  photograph  which  was  taken  of  this 
particular  front  before  its  repair  was  put  in  hand, 
and  we  have  purposely  withheld  any  illustration  of 
it  until,  in  our  next  issue,  we  could  place  side  by  side 
practical  evidence  of  the  present  condition  of  this 
particular  piece  of  work,  with  the  old.  If  it  were 
possible  to  counteract  the  great  forces  of  nature,  and 
either  by  the  magician’s  wand,  or  some  more  tangible 
means,  stop  the  natural  decay  of  all  earthly  things, 
we  would  gladly  use  such  power  to  keep  all  mediaeval 
work  from  the  touch  of  modern  hands.  But,  as  we 
cannot  do  that,  three  courses  only  are  open  to  us  : 
“  To  shore  up  buildings  which  are  actually  falling,  to 
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replace  plain  stone  where  it  is  inevitable  ;  but  never, 
under  any  pretext,  to  copy,  imitate,  or  modify  orna¬ 
mental  work.”  That  is  Mr.  Harrison’s  course.  There 
is  another  method — that  of  reproducing,  by  the  aid 
of  modern  Art,  the  Art  of  a  more  ancient  period  ; 
and  we  have  a  last  method — that  of  ignoring  what 
previously  existed,  taking  down  a  crumbling  and 
dangerous  structure,  and  replacing  it  by  an  original 
conception  of  a  modern  Architect.  Now  it  is 
very  evident  that  one  of  these  three  methods  must 
be  faced.  It  had  to  be  faced  in  the  north  front 
of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  it  will  have  to  be  faced  in 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough  ;  it  will  have  to  be 
faced  at  Ely  ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
at  every  Cathedral  and  Parish  Church  in  the 
Kingdom.  To  confine  ourselves,  for  the  purposes  of 
argument,  to  the  example  we  have  chosen,  we  have 
to  consider  which  of  these  three  methods  it  was 
advisable  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
to  adopt ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  to  those  earnest,  good  fellows  who 
see  eye  to  eye  with  him,  we  give  it  as  our  conviction 
that  there  was  only  one  possible,  and  that  was  the 
one  which  was  adopted.  What  any  of  our 
Cathedrals  would  be  like  in  a  century  or  two  centuries 
hence,  crumbling  to  atoms  under  the  ravage  and 
stress  of  time,  their  spongy  mantles  saturated  with 
the  moisture  of  spring,  and  frozen  with  the  rigour 
of  winter,  is  very  easily  imagined  ;  and  if,  according 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  we  should  tolerate  the  insertion  of 
plain  slabs  of  stone  only,  it  would  likewise  be  easy 
to  contemplate  the  condition  of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel 
had  Wyatt,  instead  of  reproducing  the  detail  of  the 
medievalists,  banked  up  that  glorious  interior  with 
a  mass  of  solid  masonry,  hideous  and  meaningless  to  all 
beholders.  If,  there  could  be  any  royal  road  to  “  repara¬ 
tion,”  and  that  royal  road  led  through  the  portals  of  a 
new  Office  of  State,  we  should  be  glad  to  traverse  it ;  but 
to  empower  a  band  of  officials — more  or  less  incom¬ 
petent  to  treat  of  Architectural  things— over  the  heads 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter — who,  if  the  least  be  granted, 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  and  intellectually  fitted 
to  uphold  the  historic  dignity  of  the  fabrics  over  which 
they  at  present  have  control — is  one  of  those  ill- 
considered  and  ill-advised  suggestions,  which,  to 
Architects,  at  least,  will  have  little  to  recommend  it. 
In  either  instance,  the  Government  official,  or  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  must  call  in  the  services  of  a  competent 
person  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and 
we  cannot  believe  that  such  an  individual  would  be 
better  able  to  devote  his  artistic  capabilities  to  the 
task  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  rather  than  under  less  officious  but  more 
responsible  individuals.  We  have  it  from  Scott  him¬ 
self — than  whom  England  has  never  honoured  a 
wiser,  more  careful,  and  more  painstaking  “  restorer” 


— that  his  connection  with  the  Ecclesiasts  of  West¬ 
minster  was  always  on  the  happiest  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  terms.  And  if  we  go  back  in  Architectural  his¬ 
tory  a  few  years,  and  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  Architects  have  worked  in  Government  con¬ 
tracts,  hardly  the  reminiscences  or  the  writings  of 
Scott  are  needed  to  prove  the  point.  Nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  than  the  interference  pressed 
upon  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  building  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster.  The  ignorance  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  Foreign  Office  Contract  is  patent  to  the 
youngest  architectural  student  who  casually  strolls  past 
this  monstrous  abortion.  What  Street  had  to  face 
in  the  construction  of  the  Law  Courts,  we  shall  never 
know  ;  and  anything  more  imbecile  than  the  result 
of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  Competition  at 
Whitehall  could  never  be  surpassed  in  any  civilized 
country  under  the  sun.  We,  therefore,  dispel  for 
ever  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  Minister  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  actual 
wrork  of  Architects  and  Artists. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  analogies  are  of  very  little  use  to  his 
argument.  Nobody  in  his  sober  senses  certainly  would 
propose  to  restore  the  Parthenon  or  the  Colosseum. 
But  we  see  no  great  reason  why  the  Colosseum  or  the 
Parthenon  should  ever  have  been  allowed,  as  far  as 
their  architectural  value  is  concerned,  to  fall  so  utterly 
into  ruin.  And  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  mere  ruins.  We  are  dealing  with  fabrics 
which  are  in  daily  use  by  large  concourses 
of  people.  We  are  dealing  with  fabrics 
which  contain  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  history  of  our  race  ;  and  to  allow  them 
to  wilfully  drop  into  decay,  by  neglecting  to  repeat 
their  aesthetic  qualities,  or  by  reinstating  the  old 
aesthetic  qualities  by  new  ones,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
monstrous  absurdity.  These  are  not  the  days  of 
the  construction  of  Cathedrals.  The  conditions  under 
which  we  live  are  vitally  opposed  to  those  periods 
in  which  our  Cathedrals,  our  Abbeys,  and  our 
Parish  Churches  were  created.  We  do  not  venture 
for  one  moment  to  assert  that  the  subtlety  of  the 
medievalist  can  be  reproduced  by  the  modern 
craftsman.  But,  granting  that  our  craftsmen  are 
inadequate,  granting  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
keen  enthusiasm  of  centuries  gone  by,  what  will  the 
centuries  to  come  be  like,  when  all  the  existing 
fabrics  have,  via  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  decayed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Rather  would  we  see 
our  Abbeys  and  our  Cathedrals  continued  in  their 
silent  history.  We  can  add  to  them  without  dis¬ 
gracing  them,  and  we  have  in  our  midst  men  capable 
of  upholding  and  even  of  ennobling  them,  were 
time  and  circumstance  unconditionally  at  their 
disposal. 
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GOLD  MEDALLIST 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
again  clone  well  in  selecting  Mr.  Ernest  George  as 
the  Queen’s  Gold  Medallist  of  the  year.  Mr.  George 
has  consistently  worked  in  one  particular  method  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  we 
conceit  in  design,  his  Dutch 
“  feeling,’ 
planning. 

“  The 
Ernest 
series  of 
—“What 

George’s  work  ” — we 
“as  much,  perhaps,  as  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  charm,  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  attention  he  gives  to 
minute  things.  Like  poor 
George  Street,  nothing  is  too 
insignificant  in  a  house  for  his 
personal  touch.  To  the  handle 
on  a  coal  cellar  door,  Ernest 
George  is  in  evidence.  To 
him  a  moulding  is  a  moulding, 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
for  ever,  and  so  his  mouldings 
under  a  pantry  shelf  are  as 
refined  as  are  their  more  for¬ 
tunate  sisters  who  exist  in  the 
aristocratic  surroundings  of  my 
lady’s  boudoir.  Ernest  George 
is  a  master  of  small  things,  and 
that  is  why  his  houses  are 
and  why  he  is  such  a  master  of  domestic  planning. 
You  do  not  know  where  Ernest  George  was  born,  but 
it  is  six-and-fifty  years  since  that  interesting  event 
happened,  and  nine-and-thirty  since  he  went  to 
Samuel  Hewett,  of  the  Aclelphi,  to  draw  straight  lines 
and  discover  the  difference  between  a  brick  and  a 
jiaving  stone.  Samuel  Hewett  has  not  engravenecl 
his  name  upon  the  Architectural  records  of  his  day, 
for  he  peacefully  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and 
none  of  his  works  have  lived  after  him.  It  is  evident, 


therefore,  Ernest  George  got  no  inspiration  from  the 
Adelphi.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
following  year  went  home  with  the  Gold  Medal.  At 
twenty-two  he  met  Thomas  Vaughan,  just  back  from 
his  tour  through  Europe,  and  so  the  youngsters 
started  in  practice  on  a  third  floor  in  Cannon  Street. 
When  the  Albert  Hall  was  opened  with  an  Archi¬ 
tectural  Exhibition,  George  and  Vaughan  showed 
their  designs  for  a  mountain  villa  and  bodegas, 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  have  built 
as  part  of  his  scheme  for  wine 
growing  on  his  Spanish  estates; 
but  this  was  never  fully  carried 
out,  though  it  gave  Ernest 
George  his  first  opportunity  of 
visiting  Spain.  This  partner¬ 
ship  with  Vaughan,  although 
fairly  successful,  did  not  long 
survive  the  third  floor,  and, 
eventually,  Ernest  George  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  a 
son  of  Sir  Morten  Peto,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
what  was  destined  to  be  a  very 
prosperous  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment.  Mr.  George  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  views,  more  than 
once,  in  favour  of  a  system 
which  is  derided  by  many  of 
those  artistic  fanatics  who  can¬ 
not  .  see  an  inch  in  front  of 
their  eyebrows.  Those  who 
know  Ernest  George  well,  know  that  the  frictions  of 
Architectural  practice  would  soon  wear  away  the 
polish  of  his  art,  and  that  is  whv  he  so  strongly 
believes  in  the  advantages  of  partnership,  when  wisely 
entered  into,  with  a  man  whose  temperament  and 
up-bringing  make  him  competent  to  deal  with  the 
petty  worries  and  complications  which  arise  in  actual 
work. 

“  Ernest  George  makes  a  picturesque  centre  figure 
in  a  picturesque  room  in  Maddox  Street,  and  the 
German  shutters  with  wrought  German  hinges,  which 


all  know  his  quaint 
and  North  German 
his  wonderful  gables,  and  his  masterly 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
Builders’  Journal”  of  a  year  ago,  when  Mr. 
George  figured  in  the 
Men  who  Build:” 
emphasizes  Ernest 
wrote — 


‘  equipped  ’  so  perfectly, 
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subdue  the  light  from  the  German  glazed  windows, 
seem  to  take  one  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  style 
of  nineteenth  century  work  which  he  has  made  his 
own.  It  is  idle  to  disregard  the  North  German  feel¬ 
ing  which  has  crept  into  his  method.  Mr.  George  is 
the  only  Architect  who  has  seriously  touched  upon 
the  charms  of  etching,  and  his  published  works, 
illustrated  by  his  own  needle  upon  the  copper,  are 
well  known.  John  Murray  published  his  ‘Mosel  and 
Loire’  ;  Seeley  his  ‘Belgium,’  and  the  Fine  Art 
Society  his  ‘  London  ’  and  ‘  Venice  ’  ;  whilst  every 
Londoner  is  acquainted  with  the  chromo  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  his  water  colour  drawings  of  bits  of  London 
Architecture. 

“  Ernest  George  makes  all  his  perspectives  with 
his  own  hand,  but  more  charming  than  these,  even, 
are  his  elevations,  strongly  washed  in  sepia,  which 
are  peculiar  to  him.  He  is  a  most  rapid  draughtsman 
and  colourist,  always  stands  at  his  work,  and  matures 
most  of  his  brightest  conceptions  at  ‘  Redroofs,’  on 
Streatham  Common. 

“  Ernest  George  is  too  much  occupied  a  man  to 
trouble  his  head  about  the  winds  which  blow  round 
professional  societies  and  their  controversies  ;  all  his 
leisure  hours  are  spent  with  his  sketch  book,  running 
round  the  towns  and  villages  of  Europe.  From  its 
formation  he  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painter  Etchers,  and  a  somewhat  active 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute.  He  believes  in  sketch¬ 
ing,  it  has  such  a  refreshing  influence  on  one’s  work, 
he  says,  and  at  every  odd  moment  the  sketch  book  is 
his  companion. 

“  Great  baskets  of  sweet-smelling  logs  appear  in 
the  rooms  in  Maddox  Street,  and  the  curling  white 
smoke  from  the  hearth  lazily  floats  away  into  the 
unknown,  as  you  saturate  yourself  more  thoroughly 
with  the  work  of  Ernest  George.  There  is  a  son 
articled  to  his  father,  and  of  whom  much  is  expected. 
He  has  a  tine  ideal  to  aim  at,  the  ideal  of  a  pure 
artist,  and  one  of  England’s  finest  builders  of  the 
beautiful.  Ernest  George  has  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  life  to  the  domestic  side  of  his  Art,  and  he  need 
not  fear  that  his  name  will  live  far  into  the  century 
to  come." 


^^N  ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARY 

Mr.  Barr  Ferree,  a  New  York  honorary 
corresponding  member  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  contributes 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Avery  Library  to  a 
recent  issueof  the  Institute  “  Journal.”  He  claims 
that  the  most  important  endowment  yet'  made  in 
America  for  the  diffusion  of  Architectural  knowledge 
and  help  to  the  study  of  Architecture,  is  that  known 


as  the  Avery  Architectural  Library,  a  memorial 
library  of  Architecture,  Archaeology,  and  Decorative 
Art,  in  Columbia  College,  in  New  York.  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  School  of  this  College  has  long  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  leading 
school  of  its  kind  in  America  ;  and,  like  many  of  the 
departments  of  American  Colleges,  it  began  with 
a  limited  endowment  and  in  a  restricted  manner. 
Under  the  capable  guidance  of  Professor  William  R. 
Ware  (Hon.  Corr.  M.),  it  speedily  assumed  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  among  the  schools  of  its  class  ;  in¬ 
creased  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its 
conductors,  a  working  library  w:v.’>  purchased,  and 
within  the  past  few  years  travelling  scholarships  were 
added  to  the  advantages  it  offered  its  students, 
several  of  which  have  been  richly  endowed.  In  its 
Architectural  School,  therefore,  Columbia  College 
possesses  a  powerful  and  active  centre  of  Architec¬ 
tural  interest,  and  to  this  great  advantage  there  has 
now  been  added  another  in  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library.  The  Avery  Library  is  quite  distinct  in  plan 
and  in  scope  from  the  educational  work  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculties  of  the  College. 
The  library  in  the  School  of  Architecture  is  a  working 
library — a  good,  choice  collection  of  necessary  works, 
supplemented  by  a  vast  collection  of  photographs.  It 
is  a  library  for  the  students,  and  makes  no  pretence 
to  be  other  than  this.  The  Avery  Library,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  general  reference  library,  wholly 
separate  from  the  school  library,  and  designed  for 
the  advanced  student  and  the  Architect,  instead  of 
for  the  College  undergraduate.  And  though  its 
management  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  school  as 
its  situation  in  the  general  library  building  of  the 
College,  it  nevertheless  enormously  increases  the 
Architectural  resources  of  the  College,  and  gives 
it,  in  this  respect,  a  position  quite  unique  among 
American  institutions  of  learning,  and  a  prestige 
which  cannot  but  increase  with  each  succeeding 
year. 

Mr.  Ferree  truthfully  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
of  studying  artistic  history  in  America,  or  indeed 
“  any  phase  of  Art  which  is  recorded  in  a  literature,” 
but  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876  opened  American  eves  to  artistic  affairs,  and 
librarians  have  found  it  necessary  to  respond  to  the 
demands  for  books  on  Art.  This  is  distinctly  encourag¬ 
ing  in  a  land  where  the  rush  and  tumble  of  existence 
shoulders  the  quieter  pursuits  to  the  wayside.  About 
a  vear  since,  the  Boston  Public  Library  published  a 
catalogue  of  its  Architectural  books,  and  that,  up  to 
the  founding  of  the  Avery  collection,  was  the  only 
catalogue  of  the  kind  in  the  States.  The  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has  a 
library  of  its  own,  but  we  have  always  understood 
that  it  is  far  poorer  in  works  of  real  Architectural 
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value  than  Mr.  Ferree  seems  to  point  out.  The 
necessity  for  a  library  properly  endowed  was  there¬ 
fore  very  great,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Avery  for  their  magnificent  endow¬ 
ment  (in  memory  of  their  son,  the  late  Henry  Ogden 
Avery)  in  Columbia  College.  As  originally  proposed, 


From  Architecture  it  was  but  a  step  to  Archaeology  ; 
from  Decoration  it  was  hardly  a  step  to  Sculpture. 
Proceeding  on  the  broad  Held  bounded  by  these  Arts, 
and  keeping  always  in  view  the  chief  end  of  the 
library — a  collection  of  books  illustrating  the  tine 
Art  of  Architecture — a  splendid  collection  has  been 
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A  PORTION  OF  THE  FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  MR.  HODGE’S  DESIGN 


the  Collection  was  to  be  composed  of  books  relating 
to  Architectural  and  Decorative  Art  ;  as  afterwards 
developed,  the  widest  possible  construction  was  put 
upon  the  scope  of  the  library,  which  now  includes 
many  notable  books  not  coming  under  that  head. 
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gathered  within  the  five  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  first  gifts  of  its  donators.  The  publication  of  the 
catalogue,  which  is  now  fresh  from  the  press — a 
superbly  printed  volume,  whose  cost  has  been  gene¬ 
rously  borne  by  Mr.  Avery — is  not  only  a  handsome 
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testimonial  of  his  liberality,  but  a  valuable  and  useful 
memorial  to  his  son.  This  collection,  large  in  itself, 
as  its  catalogue  testifies,  is  one  of  the  really  great 
Architectural  libraries  of  the  world,  rich  in  every 
phase  of  Art ;  Engraving  and  Painting  alone  not 
being  represented  to  any  considerable  extent,  though 
both  subjects  are  more  or  less  illustrated.  Subjects 
which  might  properly  be  included,  such  as  En¬ 
gineering,  Drawing,  and  the  more  practical  aspects 
of  constructive  Architecture,  are  as  yet  but  scantily 
represented.  Books  on  all  these  subjects  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  resources  of  the  library,  but  it 
was  deemed  wiser — and  to  this  there  was  general 
assent — to  expend  the  money  available  for  those 
more  expensive  works  essential  to  the  Architect  and 
the  student,  which,  owing  to  their  great  cost,  could 
seldom  be  purchased  by  individuals.  The  library 
is,  therefore,  a  storehouse  of  valuable  books,  and  its 
utility  is  the  greater  because  of  it. 


^JpHE  INSTITUTE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  successful  students  at  the  last  Institute 
Examinations  turn  out  to  be  a  batch  of  determined 
men,  who  are  likely  to  prosper  in  their  profession. 
Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  was  articled  to  his  father 
sixteen  years  ago,  eventually  passing  through  the 
offices  of  Mr.  W.  Henman,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  as 
improver.  For  a  period  he  became  assistant  in  the 
Architect’s  Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  1889,  having  previously  enjoyed  several 
sketching  tours  in  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Germany.  .  Mr.  Fletcher  had  won  more  than  one  coveted 
prize  at  the  Architectural  Association,  and  passed 
the  examination  at  the  Institute  before  he  gained 
the  “  Cates  ”  medal  and  visited  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Passing 
into  the  Upper  School  of  the  Academy  he  eventually 
studied  in  North  Italy,  travelling  as  far  east  as  Venice. 
On  his  return  he  took  a  practical  course  in  the 


engineering  workshops  at  King’s  College,  where  he 
was  awarded  the  Clothworkers’  Prize  for  the  best 
executed  work.  Then  came  a  second  tour  in  Italy 
as  far  south  as  Rome,  and  the  following  year  the 
Godwin  Bursary,  visiting  the  Chicago  Exhibition  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute.  In  addition  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaryship  of  the  A. A.  Mr.  Fletcher  found  time  to 
take  away  a  medal  of  merit  in  last  year’s  Tite  Prize 
Competition,  and  at  the  last  examination  he  carried 
off  the  Essay  Prize  for  a  work  on  the  “  Influence  of 
Material  in  Architecture.”  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  member 
of  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Institute,  and  has 
only  just  returned  from  Another  Architectural  tour 

through  Greece,  visiting 
Athens,  Olympia,  My¬ 
cenae,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople 
and  Skutari  in  Asia 
Minor,  returning  via 
Vienna. 

Mr.  R.  Shekerton 
Balfour  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Hippolyte 
].  Blanc,  A.R.S.A.,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  November, 
1886,  and  served  there 
for  live  years  as  pupil, 
i.e.,  till  November,  1891.  During  this  time  he 
studied  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Art,  measured 
George  Heriot’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  submitted 
the  drawings  for  the  R.I.B.A.  Silver  Medal  of  189a, 
which  he  won.  Nearly  the  whole  of  1892  was 
spent  on  the  Continent,  principally  in  Italy.  In 
April,  1893,  he  qualified  as  an  A. R.I.B.A.,  and  in  the 
summer  made  a  sketching  tour  in  Northamptonshire, 
submitting  his  sketches  and  measured  drawings  for 
the  R.I.B.A.  Pugin  Studentship,  1894.  This  he  also 
gained,  taking  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  as  the 
field  of  his  sketching  operations.  In  1895  he  gained 
the  R.I.B.A.  Tite  Prize  for  his  design  for  a  “  Garden 
Pavilion  overlooking  a  Lake.”  Mr.  Balfour  settled 
in  London  in  1893,  and  from  then  until  the  autumn 
of  1895  worked  in  the  offices  of,  first,  Mi.  B.  Ingelow, 
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and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
resigning  in  favour  of  private  practice  last  year. 
Finding  time  to  complete  a  design  for  the  R.I.B.A. 
Soane  Medallion,  he  was  again  successful,  and  there 
for  the  present  we 
must  leave  this  perse¬ 
vering  and  enthusiastic 
young  Architect. 

Mr.  Hen  r  y  A . 

Crouch  served  live 
years’  articles  in  Bris¬ 
bane,  Queensland,  with 
Mr.  J.  H  ingest  on 
Buekeridge,  F.Q.I.A., 
a  pupil  of  John  L. 

Pearson,  R.A.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  articles 
he  came  to  England 
to  further  his  studies, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  John  AV.  Simpson 
and  E.  J.  Milner  Allen,  A’s. R.I.B.A.,  with  whom  he 
has  been  for  the  last  four  years.  He  passed  the 
Qualifying  Exam.  R.I.B.A.  in  1893,  and  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Crouch  carried  off 
the  Tite  Prize  at  the  last  examinations  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  James  Humphreys  Tonge  was  born  in  Stafford, 
1866,  entering  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austen’s  office  as 
articled  pupil  in  1882.  When  he  came  of  age,  he 
went  to  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  as  improver,  then  to 
John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  and  also  to  an  office  in 
Liverpool.  For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Tonge  has 
been  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Demaine  and  Bueiley, 
of  York.  He  has  gained  the  National  Gold  Medal 
and  four  silver  medals  for  Church  designs  ;  he 
secured  the  Soane  Medallion  in  1894,  and  the 
Grissell  during  the  present  year. 

The  winner  of  the  Silver  Medal  for  Measured 
Work — Mr.  Hugh  P.  G.  Maule — was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Edis,  his  articles  having  expired  last  year. 
His  drawings  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  occupied 
his  leisure  time  for  a  few  years,  so  that,  in  addition 

to  their  merit,  he  justly 
deserved  reward  for  his 
perseverance.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Soane 
Medallion,  we  reproduce 
the  plans  and  elevation 
of  quite  a  remarkable 
set  of  drawings,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Hodge. 
His  scheme,  although 
quite  too  individualistic 
for  success,  merited  the 
high  praise  which  was 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the 

JAMES  H.  TONGE.  Examiner. 
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There  is,  writes  Mr.  T.  H.  Russell,  M.A.,  an 
unusually  enriched  priests’  doorway  in  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  moorland  Churches  on  the  very  edge  of 
Dartmoor,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Exeter ;  a  weather¬ 
beaten  unsheltered  little  Church,  820  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  with  the  moor  rising  400  feet  immediately 
behind  it,  built  entirely  of  local  granite — the  hardest, 
least  workable,  but  most  durable  material.  It  was 
erected  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  which  was  a 
great  Church-building  and  restoring  period  all  over 
England,  especially  in  Devon,  Cornwall  and  Somerset. 
The  nearer  the  actual  moor  the  simpler  the  Church 
in  form  and  construction.  Here  we  have  a  Nave, 
separated  from  the  North  Aisle  by  moulded  granite 
arches  and  massive  piers,  a  Chancel  with  bold 
Chancel  arch,  on  the  south  side  the  Porch,  and  at 
the  west  end  the  Tower  open  to  the  Nave.  On 

passing  through  the  Porch, 
one  descends  by  a  few 
steps  into  the  Church,  the 
building  being  kept  as 
low  as  possible  on  account 
of  its  exposed  position. 
There  was  formerly  a  very 
line  rood  screen,  which 
was  probably  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  remains  of  it  are 
seen  at  the  back  of  the 
communion  table.  The 
rood  loft  or  gallery  was 
approached  from  the  in¬ 
side  by  a  small  stone  stair¬ 
case,  which  still  exists  in 
an  external  turret.  The 
rood  was  a  cross  or  crucifix  over  the  screen  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Chancel.  The  Font  is  modern,  and 
is  executed  in  local  granite.  The  wooden  Pulpit  is 
remarkable  for  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  beauty  of  its 
carving.  Much  taste  and 
skill  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  carving  of  the 
“  waggon  ’’  or  “  cradle 
roof”  of  the  Chancel, 
with  its  arched  ribs  and 
richly  decorated  bosses 
and  wall  plates.  Many 
of  the  bosses  bear  al¬ 
chemical  symbols, 
showing  that  this  place 
was  an  important  one 
in  the  days  of  the  old  hugh  r.  g.  maule. 
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tin  workers  ;  one  in  particular  is  noticeable — three 
rabbits’  heads  with  one  ear  each,  so  placed  that  the 
ears  form  a  triangle.  The  wall  plates,  which  are 
exposed  internally,  are  covered  with  intricate  foliage, 
vine  leaves,  and  a  confused  mass  of  curious  stalks, 
with  the  figure  of  an  angel  at  the  foot  of  each  rib. 
The  Tower  is  a  well-proportioned  granite  structure, 
in  three  stages,  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles  on  an 
embattled  parapet.  The  Church  will  accommodate 
150  out  of  the  281  parishioners — a  scanty  population 
for  1,886  acres.  The  local  granite  is  a  crystalline 
aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica.  The  first  is 
almost  pure  silica  ;  the  other  two  contain  silica, 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  Felspar  has  also  some 
potash  and  lime  ;  and  mica,  lime  and  magnesia. 
Schorl  and  horn-blende  occur  as  accessory  minerals. 
The  quartz  is  recognisable  by  its  vitreous  lustre  and 
absence  of  both  cleavage  and  colour.  The  felspar 


is  the  potash  variety  “  ortlio- 
clase,”  and  is  predominant 
and  opaque,  with  well-marked 
cleavage.  This  felspar  has 
no  tendency  to  decompose, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  “kaolini- 
zation,”  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  felspar  on  the 
Plymouth  side  of  the  moor. 
The  mica  is  entirely  the 
brownish-black  variety,  known 
as  “  biotite,”  and  is  recognised 
by  its  extreme  cleavability  and 
the  flexibility  of  its  flakes. 
Schorl,  a  variety  of  tourmaline, 
is  black  like  hornblende,  but 
differs  from  it  by  having 
numerous  fine  striations  ;  it 
occurs  chiefly  in  dark  patches. 

CADEMY  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 

We  have  remarked  else¬ 
where  that  the  “  Manchester 
Guardian  ”  is  one  of  two 
daily  papers  which  intelligently 
treat  of  building  and  Archi¬ 
tectural  matters,  and  since 
making  that  remark  we  come 
across  our  contemporary’s 
criticism  of  an  Album  of  Royal 
Academy  Architecture,  which 
was  sent  to  it  for  review.  The 
review  of  the  Album  itself  does 
not  interest  us,  but  the 
r  e  m  arks  upon  A  c  a  d  e  nr  y 
Architecture  are  so  altogether 
striking  that  a  few  of  them  will  bear  repe¬ 
tition  :  “  At  Burlington  House  Architecture  is  in  a 
false  position,  as  an  exhibit  among  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  drawings  of  the  Architectural  room 
do  not  directly  show  Architectural  ability,  but  proffer 
an  advertisement  of  what  may  be,  instead  of  the 
proof  itself.  This  detachment  from  reality  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  its  noble  side.  One  does  not  criticise  it  in 
the  masterly  water  colours  of  Mr.  H.  \\  ilson,  any 
more  than  one  would  in  the  case  of  a  print  of 
Piranesi.  Such  imaginative  treatment  and  such 
dexterous  suggestion  of  Architectural  beauty  have  a 
proper  place  beside  the  pictures  of  the  year  the 
brush  of  the  professional  painter  upon  a  purely 
pictorial  theme  gives  us  no  better  Art.  An  Archi¬ 
tect’s  drawing  is  a  cipher,  the  key  to  which 
can  really  only  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
actual  building.  Apart  from  this,  his  representation 
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of  skill  is  passively,  if  not  actively  and  of  set  purpose, 
deceptive.  When  a  professional  firm  determines 
that  it  ought  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  and  sends 
plans  and  elevations  to  the  perspective  maker — 
when,  as  too  often,  the  designs  themselves  have  been 
equally  farmed  out — can  it  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  much  genuine  representation  of  the  so-called 
exhibitor’s  skill  ?  Even  when  no  “  ghost  ”  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  real  architect  himself  does  his  own 
drawing,  is  he  quite  truthful  ?  Knowing  how  much 
texture  and  the  value  of  his  surfaces  have  to  do  with 
the  effects  which  he  desires,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  he  will  let  them  creep  into  his  repre¬ 
sentation.  For  an  Academy  picture  he  is  constrained 


to  sacrifice  to  his  art  ;  but 
is  he  at  the  same  pains  in 
his  building  ?  Does  he  tell 
his  clients  that  he  cannot 
make  use  of  the  pressed 
brick,  the  hand-sawn  stone, 
the  smooth  slate,  and  planed 
wood  of  commerce  ?  From 
the  drawing  to  the  building 
is  too  often  a  sad  descent  in 
artistic  material,  as  in 
artistic  proportion.  Turn¬ 
ing  over  these  pages,  we 
realise  more  than  ever  what 
a  paper  affair  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  has  become.  It  is 
not  as  they  are  here  pour- 
trayed  that  our  houses  and 
churches  are  actually  built.” 
A  great  deal  of  this  is 
extreme  nonsense,  because 
it  does  not  require  a  very 
experienced  man  in  such 
matters  to  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  drawings 
hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
do  not  “  descend  ”  in  the 
process  of  being  converted 
into  concrete  brick  and 
mortar.  The  fates  defend  us 
from  many  actual  buildings 
being  representative  of 
many  actual  drawings  hung 
in  the  Architectural  Room 
of  the  Academy.  We  are 
ourselves  preparing  a  very 
beautiful  Supplement  in  our 
May  issue,  devoted  to 
Academy  Architecture,  and 
we  think  we  can  promise 
such  a  selection  of  drawings 
as  will,  for  once,  add  a 
little  lustre  to  representative  work.  Hitherto  the 
various  albums  and  lithograph  and  process  repro¬ 
ductions  of  these  drawings  appear  to  have  been 
very  poorly  appreciated.  In  Architecture  they 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  setting,  and  we, 
therefore,  cordially  invite  all  Architects  who  in¬ 
tend  submitting  drawings  to  the  Academy  to  per¬ 
mit  the  reproduction  of  their  work,  if  we  find  it 
suitable  for  our  purpose.  We  will,  in  each  case, 
accept  the  responsibility  of  returning  the  drawings, 
or  delivering  them  at  Burlington  House,  or  else¬ 
where,  uninjured  in  any  way.  Architects  will  not 
forget  that  sketch  plans  should  accompany  all  per¬ 
spectives  of  buildings. 
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Q*  IR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS  P  R  A 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Architecture  will  benefit 
by  the  election  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  to  the 
position  of  President  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir 
John  is,  indisputably,  the  finest  veteran  of  the  Forty, 
and  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  Academicians 
for  a  name  more  imperative  or  so  obvious.  But  he 
cannot  rank  with  Leighton  as  a  master  of  Decoration  ; 
the  classicisms  of  the  dead  President  find  no  echo  in 
the  new.  While  Leighton  maintained  to  the  end  the 
consistency,  the  somewhat  neutralising  consistency, 
of  his  earlier  years  and  first  methods,  Sir  John  Millais 
has  been  trasitional.  His  sympathies  have  been 
wider;  his  achievements  at  once  more  popular  (as  in 
“Cherry  Ripe”),  and  more  virile  (as  in  “Autumn 
Leaves”  and  “Chill  October,”  and  “Eve  of  St. 
Agnes  ”),  but  the  Greek  sedateness,  the  repose,  the 
enduring  element  of  Form  have  not  been  his.  Here 
is  Sir  John’s  creed  :  “  It  is  all  nonsense  to  pin  your 
faith  to  any  one  school.  There  is  as  much  room  for 
the  old  Dutch  microscopic  painter  as  for  the  modern 
impressionist.  Art  should  comprehend  all.  The 
fact  is,  what  constitutes  the  finest  Art  is  indescrib¬ 
able  ;  the  drawing  not  faultless  but  possessing  some 
essence  beyond  what  is  sufficient.  The  question  is — 
how  hard  a  man  hits  not  how  beautifully  he  uses  the 
gloves.”  This  is  robust  ;  but  who,  painting  to-day  in 
the  old  Dutch  manner  would  be  hung  at  Burlington 
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House  ?  If  for  a  moment 
we  may, without  discourtesy 
be  satirical, we  would  accept 
“  New  Laid  Eggs,”  painted 
at  the  outset  of  the 
modern  period  of  Millais’ 
Art  as  significant  of  the 
portraiture  and  high  prices 
that  speedily  followed. 
Art  should  comprehend  all. 
That  is  why  we  iterate 
again  and  again  the  neglect 
of  Architecture  and  the 
Decorative  Arts.  Has 
Millais  any  encouraging 
word  in  his  vocabulary, 
any  warm  place  in  his 
heart  for  these  ?  We  hope 
so,  but  you  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  such  speech  or  such 
sympathy  in  the  pictures 
of  the  new  President. 
From  the  architectural 
point  of  view,  Tadema 
would  have  been  the  man, 
or,  perhaps,  Poynter,  or 
even  Calderon,  for  whom  Sir  John  himself  voted.  The 
Academic  note  is  the  official  note,  and  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Acadeinny  has  meant,  hitherto, 
that  consciousness  of  grace,  carried  to  excess,  no 
doubt,  chilling  to  the  impressionistic  temperament, 
which  is  as  far  from  spontaneous  genius  or  spirit  as 
a  child’s  first  walk  from  the  Minuet  or  the  Parvenne. 
Yet  the  Academy  will  gain  as  well  as  lose  by  the 
transition.  It  will  become  more  of  a  public  and  less  of 
a  social  power.  And  if  it  gain  in  force  and  in  influence 
as  a  factor  in  Art  what  it  may  lose  in  diplomacy,  in 
Language  and  the  subtler  graces,  the  exchange  will 
benefit  the  younger  school  of  painting,  and  a  greater 
catholicity  will  in  future  characterise  the  counsels  of 
Burlington  House.  Sir  John  Everett  Millais 
has  fought  Life’s  battle  well,  and  Art’s  battle  well  ; 
a  sturdy  individualist  he  literally  painted  down 
his  critics  in  those  early  pre-Raphaelite  days,  when 
men  (taught  by  “  The  Germ  ”)  were  to  aim  at  “  Moral 
Good.”  Ever  a  fighter,  in  the  sense  that  Lord 
Leighton  was  never  a  fighter,  he  has  attained  the 
Presidential  position  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  by  the 
honest  stages  of  hard  work,  by  facing  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  pictures  at  high  prices,  and  solving 
them.  For  all,  save  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
Arts  most  near  and  dear  to  Architects  and  Designers, 
the  election  of  Millais  will  be  more  than  justified,  an 
honour  to  the  Academy  and  to  himself. — The  Builders' 
Journal. 
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Houses  that  were  Altered. 

While  great  men  like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and 
Lord  Burghley  were  building  their  palaces,  and 
small  men  like  Francis  Rodes  or  the  owner  of 
Amesbury  were  building  their  manor  houses,  other 
people  were  engaged  either  in  transforming  their 
old  houses,  or  enlarging  them,  or  embellishing  them 
with  new  wood-work,  so  as  to  be  abreast  of  the 
fashion.  Cranborne  Manor  House  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  a  case  in  which  an  old  house  was 
transformed,  a  n  d 
deftly  it  was  done, 
too.  The  carcase 
of  the  house  dated 
from  King  John’s 
time  or  thereabouts  : 
but  by  substituting 
square  mullioned 
windows  for  the  old 
ones,  by  applying  a 
number  of  classic 
pilasters  to  the  old 
flat  buttresses,  and 
by  adding  a  new 
and  charming 
porch,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  place 
was  so  changed  as 
to  present  a  modern 
appearance.  Much 
as  though  an  old 
man  were  to  dress 
in  his  grandson’s 
clothes;  when, 
though  something 
in  his  gait  and 
figure  might  give 
the  beholder  pause, 
it  would  only  be  by 
a  close  scrutiny,  by 
peering  beneath  his 
hat  brim  and  seeing 
the  crows’ feet  round 
his  eyes  that  one 
could  really  see  how 
old  he  was.  Houses 
were  being  enlarged 
all  over  the  countrv. 
rhe  Vernons  and  Mannerses  at  Hacldon,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  at  Rushton,  the  Mordaunts  at  Drayton, 


were  a  few  among  the  many  who  preferred  to  add 
to  what  their  fathers  had  built,  rather  than  to  pull 
down  and  build  afresh.  But  in  some  cases  the  latter 
course  must  have  been  almost  a  necessity,  as  for 
instance  in  some  of  the  castles  wdiich  still  survived. 
In  large  places  like  Kenilworth,  with  plenty  of  space 
within  the  enclosure,  a  wing  was  added  as  readily 
as  if  it  had  been  in  a  park.  In  smaller  places  like 
Farleigh,  Hungerford,  or  Wardour,  they  made  shift 
with  putting  out  new  windows,  and  adding  a  touch 
here  and  there  to  shew  they  know  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  In  still  smaller  places  like  Barnwell, 
the  bare  necessity  of  getting  more  light  was  all  that 
received  attention,  and  no  money  was  spent  on 
embellishments  :  the  place  remains  to  this  day  a 
mediaeval  castle  in  ruins,  with  square  mullioned 

windows  here  and 
there. .  At  Wardour 
Castle  they  trans¬ 
formed  their  chief 
staircase,  partly  by 
building  a  new 
archway  at  the  foot 
and  partly  by  cutting 
away  the  stone  work 
of  a  Gothic  arch,  in 
such  a  way  as  to 
bring  it  into  classic 
shape. 

But  in  one  in¬ 
stance  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  a  castle, 
owing  partly  to  the 
exigencies  of  the 
site,  has  resulted  in 
a  very  curious 
Jacobean  building. 
At  Bolsover,  the  old 
castle,  of  no  great 
extent,  occupied  the 
end  of  a  promontory 
which  projected 
with  steeply  sloping- 
sides  from  the  face 
of  a  hill  overlooking 
a  broad  valley. 
When  the  question 
of  rebuilding  came 
to  be  considered, 
the  resolution  was 
taken  to  utilise  the 
site  of  the  old  square 
keep.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that 
the  new  structure,  though  Jacobean  in  all  its  details, 
and  also  in  its  plan  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
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permit,  presents  an  appearance  more  resembling 
the  grim  and  sturdy  keeps  of  bygone  centuries 
than  the  cheerful,  wide-extending  houses  which 
had  now  become  general.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  many  observers  have  wrongly  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  actual  mediaeval  walls  still  remain  ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  an  error  to  be  more  readily 
pardoned  than  the  simultaneous  assertion  that  the 
old  vaulting  likewise  remains  in  the  basement, 
because  a  single  glance  suffices  to  show  that  the 
whole  work  is  Jacobean. 

The  place  can  never, 
one  would  think,  have 
been  a  comfortable  or 
commodious  residence, 
and  in  the  present  day 
would  be  intolerable  to 
any  but  people  so  unduly 
enamoured  of  antiquity 
as  to  prefer  two-pronged 
kitchen  forks  to  the  more 
elegant  and  useful  three¬ 
pronged  silver  article,  on 
the  ground  of  the  ancient 
flavour  attaching  to  the 
former.  But,  uncomfort¬ 
able  as  the  interior  must 
have  been,  it  was  lavishly 
embellished  with  panell¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  series  of 
chimneypieces  which  are 
probably  unrivalled  in 
any  house  of  the  time  for 
quaintness  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  workmanship. 

Some  of  those  set  in  the 
angles  of  the  small  rooms 
are  very  suggestive,  and 
the  care  with  which  they 
are  placed  within  a  stone 
frame,  which  receives 
and  stops  the  wood 
panelling  instead  of 
letting  it  run  uncomfort¬ 
ably  up  to  the  chimney- 
piece  itself,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation. 

That  the  owners  of 
the  place  soon  found  it 
too  small  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  the 
long,  rambling  addition 
which  they  soon  after¬ 
wards  built,  a  few  yards 
off,  parallel  with  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  One  wardour  castle,  grand  staircase 
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would  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  the  lack  of  comfort 
or  convenience  in  their  new  house  that  caused  them 
to  build  this  newer  one,  for  the  latter  must  have 
been  a  model  of  inconvenience,  and  it  was  built  in 
that  heavy  grandiose  style  which  exhibits  more  than 
any  other  great  care  for  effect,  combined  with  pro¬ 
found  contempt  for  comfort. 

Of  course,  in  remodelling  these  castles  there  was 
not  much  opportunity  for  introducing  fanciful 
features  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  bay  windows,  and 
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BOLSOVER  CASTLE,  DERBYSHIRE. 

this  is  the  more  noticeable  inasmuch  as  the  bay 
window  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
work  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  bay  window  had 
its  rise  in  Perpendicular  times,  but  in  its  early  days 
it  was  almost  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  lord.  It 
lighted  the  dais,  and  beyond  that  dignified  duty  it 
hardly  went,  unless,  in  the  guise  of  an  oriel,  it  lighted 
some  favoured  chamber  on  the  upper  floor.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  become  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  designer.  It  was  no 
longer  produced  especially  for  the  lord’s  delight,  or 
to  give  point  to  some  part  of  the  plan  ;  it  was  used 
as  an  Architectural  feature  of  great  value  in  imparting 
interest  to  the  exterior  of  a  building,  and  in  many  a 
plan  of  the  time  it  may  be  seen  (owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  symmetry)  lighting  a  kitchen  or  pantry, 
or  divided  down  the  middle  in  order  to  illumine  the 
butler  on  one  side  and  the  pastry-cook  on  the  other. 
To  what  a  size  these  windows  grew  may  be  seen  in 
the  two  noble  bays  at  Kirby,  and  the  lofty,  but  facile- 
looking  one  at  Stan  way.  To  what  a  height  they 
were  carried  Barlborough  can  witness,  where  they 
finish  as  turrets  above  the  roof,  and  Burton  Agnes, 
where  they  are  three  stories  high,  and  would  look 
attenuated  were  they  not  grouped  at  the  angles  of 
the  house,  a  semi-circular  bay  on  one  face  and  a 
semi-octagonal  on  the  other.  This  idea  of  grouping 


bay  windows  at  the  angle  of  a  house  isione'that  was 
acted  upon  in  several  instances  in  the  north,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Brereton  Hall  and  Biddulph,  both  in 
Cheshire,  and  it  is  an  idea  well  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  great  contrast  to  the  scanty  windows  which 
these  transformed  castles  (with  every  desire  to  be 
improved)  still  showed,  are  the  long  continuous 
ranges  of  lights  which  some  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  houses  exhibit.  Bramhall  Hall  and  More- 
ton  Old  Hall  have  rows  of  ten,  twelve  or  twenty 
lights  in  their  half-timber  walls,  but  the  palm  is 
probably  carried  off  by  Astley  Hall,  where  the  upper 
floor  has  along  the  entire  front  one  continuous  range 
from  end  to  end,  making  the  circuit  of  the  two  bays 
and  comprising  no  less  than  forty-seven  lights.  No 
wonder  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  that  in  some  houses 
then  building  one  could  not  tell  “  where  to  become 
to  be  out  of  the  sun,  or  cold.”  A  house  like  this 
must  have  been  a  source  of  immense  revenue  in  the 
days  of  the  window  tax. 

The  work  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  having  a  new  wing  added,  was 
done  by  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  was 
judiciously  arranged  to  harmonize  with  the  older 
buildings  in  general  appearance,  and  has  accordingly 
a  somewhat  severe  outline.  So,  too,  had  the  gate- 
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house  which  was  built  at  the  same  time,  but  the  plan 
of  the  latter  is  just  such  a  one  as  John  Thorpe  loved, 
being  a  rectangular  mass  with  a  turret  at  each 
corner.  The  square  tops  of  the  turrets  and  the 
battlemented  parapet  of  the 
body  accord  well  with  the 
mediaeval  work  ;  but  the  same 
plan,  if  the  turrets  were  finished 
with  domed  roofs  and  the 
parapets  with  a  balustrade, 
would  produce  an  unmistak¬ 
ably  Elizabethan  building  like 
the  gatehouse  at  Tixall.  The 
Kenilworth  gate-house  was 
spared  in  the  general  wreck 
of  the  place  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  converted  into 
a  dwelling  house.  It  was  em¬ 
bellished  with  various  features 
reserved  from  Leicester’s  new 
wing,  and  the  well-known 
chimneypiece  is  composed  of 
a  stone  mantel,  which  probably 
came  from  the  Privy  Chamber, 
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and  a  wood  overmantel  brought  perhaps 
from  the  Presence  Chamber.  Until  it  was 
destroyed  Kenilworth  was  regularly  in¬ 
habited,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  kingdom.  Leicester's 
son,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  was  deprived  of 
the  estate  by  James  I.  upon  one  of  those 
inadequate  pretexts  which  monarchs  were 
rather  pleased  to  take  advantage  of,  and  in 
the  survey  that  ensued  one  of  the  special 
points  noted  is  that  there  are  rooms  of 
great  state,  able  to  receive  the  King,  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  at  one  time,  that 
they  are  “  built  with  as  much  uniformity 
and  conveniency  as  any  houses  of  later  time  ; 
and  with  such  stately  cellars,  all  carried 
upon  pillars,  and  architecture  of  free  stone, 
carved  and  wrought  as  the  like  are  not 
within  this  kingdom ;  and  also  all  other 
houses  for  offices  answerable.”  It  is  evident 
from  the  phrase  about  the  uniformity  and 
conveniency  that  these  qualities  were  prized 
in  the  “houses  of  later  time”  and  were 
considered  to  be  generally  absent  in  those 
of  the  former  time. 

Another  castle  that  was  enlarged  at  this 
period  was  Stokesay  ;  and  it  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  peaceful  change  that  had 
come  over  the  country,  that  a  fortified 
dwelling  such  as  this  among  the  Welsh 
marshes  should  have  had  its  gate-house 
built  in  half-timber.  And  a  charming  gate¬ 
house  it  is,  simple  in  design,  but  ornamented  with  a 
little  carving  about  the  doorway,  and  gleaming  out 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  more  ancient' 
stonework.  Within  the  castle  itself  some  attempts 
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at  embellishment  were  made,  and  a  wood  chimney- 
piece  still  survives,  richly  if  not  skilfully  carved, 
surmounting  a  plain  and  massive  arch  which  spans 
the  fireplace. 

Wherever  we  go  about  the  country  we  find  the 
same  tale.  Either  new  houses  were  built  or  old 
ones  altered.  In  many  instances  houses  which  were 
practically  new — not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years 
old — were  enlarged,  so  universal  was  the  new  fashion. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  Time,  the  artist,  seems 
to  regard  these  successive  growths  of  an  ancient 
home  with  a  particularly  kindly  eye,  and  to  reserve 
for  them  the  choicest  colours  of  his  palette. 

Not  a  few  of  the  houses  that  are  regarded  as 
typical  examples  of  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  work, 
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to  be  cleared  up,  but  it  has  baffled  such  investigation 
as  has  been  applied  to  it  at  present.  The  stately  and 
beautiful  house  of  Bramshill  stands  (at  any  rate  in 
part)  on  cellars  of  an  earlier  date,  which  consequently 
controlled  its  plan  ;  and  Longleat  contains  in  its 
inner  court  traces  of  work  earlier  than  the  main 
structure.  Rushton,  of  course,  although  in  general 
appearance  a  beautiful  example  of  Jacobean  building, 
is  a  fifteenth  century  house  somewhat  enlarged  ;  but 
from  the  usual  point  of  view,  the  seventeenth  century 
gables  and  parapets  are  the  most  conspicuous  features, 
and  the  entrance  screen  hides  nearly  all  the  earlier 
work. 

Wollaton,  Montacute,  Hatfield,  Blickling,  Audley 
End,  Burton  Agnes,  and  Holland  House,  among 
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are  in  fact  enlargements  or  a  rebuilding  of  older 
houses  ;  but  the  new  parts  are  so  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  the  old  as  to  completely  overshadow  them. 
The  celebrated  Burleigh  House,  near  Stamford — 
sometimes  confounded  (chiefly  by  foreigners)  with 
the  totally  different  house  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  near 
Oakham — has  remains  of  an  earlier  house  in  it,  of 
which  the  kitchen  is  the  principal  apartment.  There 
is  some  very  puzzling  correspondence  extant  between 
Lord  Burghley  and  his  foreman,  written  in  the  years 
i556 — 1561,  which  proves  that  large  works  were  in 
progress  then,  although  the  house  itself  bears  the 
dates  1577  and  1587,  and  these  works  were  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  kitchen.  It  is  a  point  that  ought 


others,  were  all  entirely  newly  built,  for  the  old  work 
about  the  front  of  Montacute  came  from  elsewhere. 
Hatfield  was  built  a  little  way  off  the  older  house, 
which  was  converted  into  the  stables  at  present  in 
use  ;  and  Burton  Agnes  stands  in  close  proximity  to 
work  of  an  earlier  date,  so  that  in  many  more 
instances  than  one  is  apt  to  expect  these  grand  new 
houses  only  replaced  an  older  home.  A  very  striking 
example  of  this  is  afforded  by  Moyns  Park,  in  Essex, 
where  the  long  and  lofty  brick  building  of  Elizabeth 
blocks  out  and  overshadows  the  extremely  interesting, 
but  far  humbler,  structure  of  Henry  VII. 

Haddon  and  Drayton  have  already  been  alluded  to 
as  having  been  enlarged  at  this  time.  I  hey  were 
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both  originally  fortified  houses,  albeit  they  never 
suffered  from  attacks.  The  available  space  at  Haddon 
was  somewhat  restricted,  and  so  older  buildings 
were  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  main  floor 
to  make  room  for  the  beautiful  new  gallery  which 
was  to  be  built.  The  old  foundations  and  basement 
walls  were  utilised  as  far  as  they  would  serve,  and 
no  unnecessary  labour  was  thrown  awray  in  pulling 
down,  for  to  this  day  there  remains  an  ancient 
circular  staircase,  which  leads  up  until  it  abruptly 
stops  against  the  floor  of  the  new  gallery.  At 
Drayton  the  site  was  more  level  and  less  restricted  ; 
so  the  new  wing,  dated  1584,  was  thrown  out  beyond 
the  older  and  crenulated  building,  and  built  new 
from  vaulted  cellar  to  long-drawn  gallery.  The 
benefit  of  thus  extending  it  can  hardly  be  exaggerated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  picturesque.  On  one 
side  it  lengthens  and  adds  variety  as  well  as 
stateliness  to  the  garden  front.  On  the  opposite  side 
it  forms  with  the  main  building  a  re-entering  angle 
such  as  the  sunshine  always  loves. 

The  vaulted  cellars  are  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  vaulting  was  but  seldom  resorted  to  by  Eliza¬ 
bethan  builders.  Here  it  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by,  though  not  copied  from,  the  fourteenth 
century  vaulting  of  the  original  house,  and  is  quite 
plain  compared  to  the  remarkable  vaulting  at  Bols- 
over.  Its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  shields  which 
serve  as  bosses  to  the  intersecting  ribs,  since  they 
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bear  the  crest  or  cognisance  of  various  families  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house.  The  place  is  dark,  for  but 
few  rays  struggle  through  the  windows  to  light  up 
the  mighty  beer-vats,  and  they  quite  fail  to  ascend  to 
the  crown  of  the  arches,  where  the  shields  are  veiled 
by  thick  and  ancient  cobw7ebs  ;  and  thus  the  very 
existence  of  these  documents — to  use  a  word  now 
much  in  vogue— was  known  to  few  besides  the  butler. 
The  long  gallery  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the 
wing  on  its  top  floor.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  fitted  up  with  rows  of  bookshelves  ;  a  small 
room  over  the  square  projecting  bay  was  made  into 
a  boudoir  for  my  lady  ;  her  initials  and  coronet  were 
inserted  in  the  inlaid  floor,  mirrors  adorned  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  everything  was  quite  French  and 
fashionable.  Doubtful  swains  were  sworn  to  the 
cause  ;  but  when  my  lady  departed  this  life  her 
boudoir  fell  to  decay,  and  there  is  much  that  would 
stir  writers  of  tales  about  our  great-great-grand- 
mothers  in  its  tarnished  mirrors  and  peeling  inlay. 
The  faded  white  paint  of  the  book-cases,  and  the 
long  rows  of  leather-bound  books  give  such  an  un¬ 
mistakable  last-century  air  to  the  gallery,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  realise  that  it 
was  in  Elizabeth’s  days  that  it  was  built.  But  for  the 
sceptical  there  the  date  is,  on  a  panel  outside — 1584. 

J.  Alfred  Gotch. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Robert  adam  and  his 

SYSTEM  BY  PERCY  FITZ¬ 
GERALD  ESA 

Robert  Adam,  the  most  distinguished  of  a  family 
of  Architects,  whose  work  almost  covered  a  century, 
was  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished  men 
that  ever  adorned  the  profession.  He  was  gigantic 
and  all  but  “Briarean”  in  his  operations,  he  not  only 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Architecture 
of  his  day,  but  created  a  monopoly,  keeping  in  his 
hands  till  his  death  the  chief  work  of  the  country. 
He  was,  moreover,  an  artist  of  perfect  feeling  and 
touch.  What  his  accomplishments  were  will  be  seen 
from  this  summary. 

(i.)  As  an  Architect  proper  he  successfully  de¬ 
signed  all  manner  of  buildings.  He  built  palaces  for 
the  nobility,  houses  for  persons  of  modest  means, 
theatres,  churches,  tombs,  public  buildings,  bridges, 
pavilions,  lodges,  terraces,  streets  and  squares.  At 
this  moment  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of  London 
in  which  we  do  not  find  his  work. 

(2.)  He  laid  out  his  interiors  with  novel  and 
striking  effects  ;  his  great  chambers,  staircases  and 
the  rest  are  all  elegant  and  enterprising,  while  as  a 
decorator  of  interiors  he  was  unsurpassed.  His 
system  of  ornamentation  was  structural  and  archi¬ 
tectural — inseparable  from  the  fabric,  being  in  relief 
— his  arches,  pilasters,  tablets,  being  treated  in 
luxurious  fashion,  showing  a  marvellous  fertility  of 
invention,  though  somewhat  florid,  giving  unbounded 
pleasure  from  the  beauty  of  the  forms.  This 
department  of  design  alone  might  have  engrossed 
the  whole  labour  of  one  life  and  given  him  a 
reputation.  He  also  entered  the  sculptor’s  domain 
and  with  equal  success,  and  to  this  we  owe  those 
astonishing  and  elaborate  chimneypieces,  which 
are  found  everywhere,  and  fetch  such  prices  now 
as  works  of  Art.  If  not  actually  a  sculptor,  he  knew 
perfectly  the  rules  and  limitations  of  the  art,  and 
could  inspire  the  sculptor  with  his  own  feeling 
and  instinct. 

(4.)  He  excelled  in  iron  work,  and  here  again 
his  designs  are  profuse,  whether  for  the  balustrades 
of  staircases,  or  common  street  railings,  lamps, 
standard-lamps,  or  fire-grates. 

(5.)  Furniture  was  yet  another  department,  and 
in  an  age  where  furniture  designers  were  abundant, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  elegance 
and  fancy  of  his  models.  These  are  so  abuudant 
and  profuse,  that  we  might  again  imagine  that  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this. 

(6.)  We  have  still  yet  another  department,  that 
of  ornaments  and  fancy  articles,  in  gold,  silver  and 
other  metals,  all  displaying  an  Italian  grace,  fancy 


and  original  touch.  He  seemed  to  abound  in  design, 
and  an  Adam  candlestick  or  a  door  knocker  have 
quite  a  cinque  cento  treatment,  and  would  attract 
if  seen  in  a  museum. 

Finally,  he  was  not  only  a  good  draughtsman  but  a 
water-colourist  of  high  merit,  as  several  specimens 
hung  up  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  testify  that 
Architects  highly  esteemed  these  works.  Such  a 
man  seems  really  an  Admiral  Crichton.  I  am 
tempted  to  anticipate  a  little,  and  by  wray  of  at 
once  claiming  admiration  for  Adam’s  artistic  gifts, 
give  here  some  instances  of  his  elegant  treatment 
w'hich  will  show  in  little  his  greater  powers.  Take 
first  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  “  street  door  handle  ”  and 
we  may  think  with  surprise  of  a  great  Architect 
designing  such  a  thing.  We  may  note  the  lines  of 
that  handle,  the  beautiful  flowing  curves,  exactly 
adapted  to  its  functions,  then  the  shanks  so 
“reserved,”  the  plate  itself  so  justly  proportioned  in 
its  area,  and  the  refined  beading.  So  with  the  stick 
handle.  Its  fine  and  original  outline,  the  graceful 
swell  of  the  top,  the  delicately  outlined  garlands  or 
“  sways,”  the  minute  ring  of  beading  that  runs  round, 
grace  is  in  every  stroke. 

To  sum  up  all  the  works  he  executed  in  these 
different  departments,  would  be  a  bewildering  task. 
It  represents  an  incredible  amount  of  labour  beyond 
the  powrers  of  any  single  man.  Of  course,  he  had 
pupils  and  assistants,  but  the  Adam  touch  is  so 
marked  and  distinct  that  he  must  have  personally 
directed  everything. 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  what  was  his  leading 
Architectural  principle,  viz.,  homogeneousness.  His 
idea  evidently  was  that  the  effect  was  to  be  produced 
by  the  same  spirit,  feeling,  and  principle,  striking 
from  every  quarter.  Exterior  and  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  furniture,  chimneypieces,  ceilings,  ornaments, 
all  should  be  harmoniouslv  designed  together,  and 
come  from  the  one  hand.  The  tenant  or  spectator 
should  find  everything  telling  the  same  story. 

He  was  surely  a  wonderfully  accomplished  man, 
with  whom  there  is  no  other  to  be  matched.  He 
seemed  to  be  exuberant  in  design  ;  it  was  easier  with 
him  to  design  than  to  repeat.  This  exuberance 
leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
pictorial  Architect,  as  he  might  be  called.  His  work 
takes  the  shape  of  pictures  that  will  attract  and 
recreate  the  eye,  and  this  was  his  object  when  he 
introduced  his  great  reform,  which  was  about  the 
middle  of  last  century.  He  found  a  gross  and 
ponderous  style  of  treatment  in  possession,  which, 
as  he  says,  had  continued  “  from  the  days  of 
Bramante,” — monstrous  elevations,  vast  columns  and 
pediments,  that  excluded  the  light  from  the 
windows,  such  was  the  regular,  uninteresting  pattern 
for  public  buildings. 
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“  Nothing,”  he  says,  “  could  be  more  disgustful 
(quaint  word)  than  to  see  for  ever  the  dull  repetition 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  elevations,  running 
round  every  apartment,  where  no  order  can  come  in 
or  ought  to  come  in.”  He  inveighed  against  the  heavy 
“  compartment  ceilings  ”  such  as  we  see  in  the  old 
palaces,  and  the  monstrous  “  Tabernacle  fireplaces.” 

This  style  was  as  costly  as  it  was  ponderous,  and  our 
Architect  proposed  to  introduce  something  that 
should,  as  it  were,  “  put  Architecture  in  circulation,” 
something  that  should  be  gay,  bright,  attractive  and 
cheap,  “up  to  date”  as  it  is  called.  He  would 
popularise  Architecture.  Nothing  would  be  more 
suitable  than  this  pictorial 
system,  and  his  own  pictorial 
gifts. 

For  a  cheap  and  popular 
system  he  felt  that  he  must 
have  a  cheap  and  popular 
material,  viz.,  the  common 
yellow  brick.  At  the  present 
moment  anew  brick  system, 
the  so-called  “  Queen  Anne” 
style,  is  in  vogue,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  compare 
the  different  treatment  of 
both.  ■ 

The  present  style  is 
pictorial  enough,  even  to 
extravagance,  but  the  aim 
is  to  produce  effect  by  the 
introduction  of  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  devices.  There 
is  every  kind  of  restless 
combination  and  style  used  ;  interior  decoration  by  adam. 


there  is  a  sort  of  tesselation 
of  brick  and  every  known 
effort.  The  brick  itself  is 
reversed  and  advanced,  and 
cut  into  crannies  and  arches, 
blended  with  stone,  terra 
cotta  and  plaster.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  show  that 
this  treatment  is  hostile  to 
a  disintegrating  and  fragile 
material  such  as  brick  is. 
Adam’s  principle  was  more 
legitimate,  it  was  to  use 
bricks  as  a  continuous  un¬ 
broken  surface,  trusting  to 
adjuncts  to  correct  form, 
correct  proportion,  and 
general  Architectural  treat¬ 
ment  to  produce  effect. 
To  the  plain  brick  back¬ 
ground  he  gave  fine  outlines, 
adding  the  Architectural  elements.  Stone  he  would 
seem  to  have  thought  too  burdensome  and  over¬ 
powering  for  so  fragile  a  material,  so  he  introduced 
his  wonderful  “Adam  stucco,”  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered  marble,  pitch,  oil  and  other  elements,  which, 
after  a  century,  is  scarce  distinguishable  from  stone, 
as  it  becomes  harder,  sharper,  and  more  bleached 
with  every  year.  This  he  used  plentifully  for  his 

[*  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Architectural  style  in 
England  since  Adam's  day.  It  is  a  simple  thing  enough.  He  introduced  brick 
and  plaster,  a  reaction  against  the  ponderous  stone  age.  The  brick  and  plaster 
were,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  and  set  each  other  off.  After  him  came  Nash,  with 
the  pure  stucco  age,  covering  up  the  brick  and  simulating  forms.  This  led 
to  a  refined  classic  taste,  fostered  by  Wilkins,  Decimus  Burton  and  others.  Then 
came  the  revived  Gothic,  and  the  favourite  Palladian  exhibited  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  club  houses.  And  at  this  moment  we  are  back  once  more  at  brick 
fashions,  treated  in  a  florid  composite  style. — P.  F  ] 
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pilasters,  mouldings,  arches,  columns  and  the  rest. 
In  the  case  of  a  dwelling-house,  he  would  use  this 
simple  background,  relying  for  his  effect  on  the 
Architectural  treatment  of  the  window,  of  the  door¬ 
way,  thus  not  forcing  the  brick  to  go  beyond  its  own 
proper  function.  A  good  instance  of  this  legitimate 
treatment  is  Gwdyr  House,  in  Whitehall,  though 
mauled  a  good  deal  by  restorers  and  improvers. 

Of  this  effective  material  he  made  columns, 
cornices,  embroidered  pilasters,  and  all  his  decora¬ 
tions.  The'pilas-. 
ters  were  really 
structural,  built 
into  the  brick 
in  blocks  and 
doing  their 
regular  work, 
unlike  the  sham 
or  ornamental 
plaster  pilaster 
which  is  so  com¬ 
mon.  It  was 
to  be  expected 
that  so  conscien¬ 
tious  an  artist 
would  give  this 
serviceable  look 
to  these  ele¬ 
ments,  which 
furnished  a  real 
support  to  his 
buildings. 

No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  can  form 
an  idea  of  the 
real  effect  of  this 
combination  of 
brick  and  stone, 
owing  to  its 
being  painted 
over,  and  thus 
the  look  of  stone 
is  lost.  Nothing 
is  more  mean 
than  brick  with 
painted  plaster  THE  society  of  arts,  by  adam. 

“  dressings.” 

In  direct  connection  with  this  pictorial  treatment 
was  an  important  principle,  that  of  “  movement,” 
developed  by  Adam  in  all  his  works.  The  idea  of 
this  movement  was  that  every  part  should  be 
expressive,  and  should  set  the  spectator’s  thoughts 
in  motion.  Movement  was  also  to  be  another 
element  in  redeeming  the  poverty  of  material. 
Building  as  he  did,  vast  streets  of  brick,  he  could 
supply  even  to  these  a  sort  of  movement. 


In  our  time,  it  would  seem  that  this  principle  is 
lost  sight  of  and  our  Architects,  in  the  case  of  a 
common  house,  attempt  to  supply  movement  by 
encrusting  on  it  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  with  recesses, 
&c.  Adam’s  method  was  more  intellectual.  By 
graduating  the  size  of  his  windows  and  the  spaces 
below,  he  would  suggest  in  a  very  clear  way  the  size 
of  the  rooms.  By  proportioning  the  lines  of  the 
windows,  narrowing  the  width,  he  gave  an  idea  of 
state  and  dignity.  He  would  run  dividing  bands 

across  the  front, 
embroidered 
with  a  pleasing 
scroll  pattern, 
or  fix  a  few 
tablets  or  cir¬ 
cular  medallions 
treated  very 
classically.  We 
can  follow  him 
in  a  hundred 
directions  as  he 
supplies  this 
movement,  with 
much  ingenious 
versatility.  In 
the  case,  for 
instance,  of  the 
blank  walls  of 
a  hall  or  pas¬ 
sage,  he  would 
sink  an  arch, 
very  delicately 
indicated  and 
with  most  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  A 
medallion  in 
each  spandril  of 
an  arch  was 
always  a  pleas¬ 
ing  adornment ; 
of  long  rows  of 
houses  he  would 
make  one  block, 
/  Tfcs'lor'  Jc.  and  treat  Archi- 
tectu rally  -ais 
one  block.  In 

short,  he  passed  over  nothing  without  making  it 
expressive. 

It  may  be  thought  easy  enough  to  talk  about  and 
praise  this  notion  of  “  movement,”  and  the  idea  may 
seem  Utopian  enough,  but  it  can  be  illustrated  by 
a  very  striking  instance.  Put  side  by  side  the 
nobleman’s  conventional  palace,  with  its  monotonous 
rows  of  windows,  the  two  wings  balancing  each 
other — there  is  no  claim  to  movement  here  ;  we 
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then  turn  to  Gosford,  Adam’s  most  brilliant  piece 
of  work,  full  of  animation  and  vivacity.  The  “move¬ 
ment”  tells  us  that  the  large  windows  express  large 
rooms  within,  the  cupolas,  halls,  the  colonnades, 
places  of  passage,  which  the  “  broken  up  ”  character 
of  an  elevation  gives,  the  idea  of  many  rooms, 
varied  accommodation.  The  plainness  of  the  rustic 
story  betokens  accommodation  for  servants,  and  the 
expressiveness  of  the  little  lunette  window  below 
is  wonderfully  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 

As  I  have  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  put 
expression  into  the  face  of  a  common  brick  dwelling- 
house,  and  perhaps  the  existing  tame  disposition  is 
sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  interior,  which  is  simply 
one  room  placed  over  another.  Adam,  however, 
had  methods  of  his  own.  He  began  with  the 
interior  which  he  treated  in  a  novel  way,  making 
the  hall  and  stairs  of  equal  importance  with  the 
rooms,  and  therefore  discovery  to  be  expressed  on 
the  outside.  This  feature  altered  the  whole 
character-  of  the  house,  enabled  him  to  emphasise 
the  central  window,  which  he  dealt  with  Archi¬ 
tecturally.  This  gave  him  a  favourite  pattern  of 
house,  which  he  often  repeated. 

With  Adam  form,  that  is  true  form  in  its  most 
refined  shape,  was  everything ;  and  in  all  his  profuse 
decoration,  ornaments  were  not  introduced  as 
ornaments  to  fill  up  spaces ;  it  is  plain  that  what  he 
sought  was  that  they  should  suggest  beautiful 
abstract  outlines.  It  was  so  with  those  garlands  or 
“  swags  ”  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  which 
supplied  a  series  of  curves  and  geometrical  forms. 

Beautiful  forms  and  outlines  might  be  considered 
the  chief  note  of  his  system.  His  materials  might  be 
homely  and  ordinary  enough,  the  common  “  stock 
brick  ”  and  stucco,  but  these  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  these  refined  outlines,  flowing  patterns  and  graces. 
Hence  his  delicate  lunette-shaped  arches,  garlands, 
and  exquisitely  designed  columns.  It  is  as  with 
those  vases  we  find  in  Italy  and  Spain,  of  the 
coarsest  clay,  but  whose  lovely  colour  redeem  the 
material. 

We  recognise  a  bit  of  Adam-work  at  once,  be  it 
large  or  small,  a  building  or  a  simple  ornament,  there 
is  so  much  individuality  in  it.  This  might  be  called 
mannerism,  but  it  really  shows  that  the  author  had 
worked  out  a  system  and  applied  its  principles 
thoroughly.  For  one  who  had  not  studied  it 
thoroughly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  these 
principles.  Some  have  really  now  a  certain  prim 
“  mincing”  or  meagre  treatment,  and  men  like  Elmes 
have  talked  of  a  “  furnishing  finish.”  But  style  and 
principles  there  certainly  are.  There  is  a  subtlety 
underlying  it  all,  a  refinement  that  makes  itself  felt. 

Form,  feeling,  “  movement,”  propriety  in  the  relation 
of  materials,  proportion — these  were  his  principles. 
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A  perfect  instinct  for  refinement  and  form,  and  for 
proportion,  for  the  harmonising  of  different  materials  ; 
and  for  the  imparting  of  feeling  to  the  different 
Architectural  elements,  these  are  the  chief  notes  of 
Adam’s  work.  This  feeling  is  particularly  shown  in 
his  treatment  of  the  columns,  the  arch,  and  in  such 
minor  things  '  as  the  urn  or  the  outlines  of  a 
sarcophagus.  In  presence  of  the  forms  you  feel  the 
supreme  elegance  of  the  outlines  and  that  he  knows 
their  mysterious  secret.  There  is  the  same  “  mystery  ” 
in  the  contour  of  an  Etruscan  vase  or  the  outlines  of 
a  moulding,  which  seem  owing  rather  to  fine  instinct 
than  rule.  It  is  the  same  with  the  column  which  can 
be  refined  or  coarse.  Columns  are  now  introduced 
in  a  very  conventional  way,  to  ornament  or  fill  a 
space.  No  one  thinks  now  of  drawing  out  its  full 
quintessence,  or  supplying  its  expression  by  exquisite 
lines  and  proportions.  This  Adam  did,  and  he 
.  would  produce  more  e fleet  by  a  pair  of  columns 
disposed  on  a  portico  than  others  would  by  a  whole 
crowd.  We  have  only  to  contrast  an  ambitious 
London  portico,  say  in  Grosvenor  or  most  of  the 
other  London  Squares,  with  one  of  his  unassuming 
doorways,  to  recognise  his  extraordinary  power  of 
feeling  and  expression.* 

But  this  peculiar  effect  of  individuality  is  further 
accounted  for,  by  a  special  treatment  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  orders.  He  did  not  feel  himself  bound  very 
strictly  by  the  rules,  and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he 
was  bold  enough  to  reshape  the  column  for  his  own 
purposes.  He  tapered  it  and  altered  the  capital.  “I 
have  always  thought  it,”  he  says  “much  too  heavy,”  so 
he  diminished  it,  “by  a  mean  in  width  about  one 
half  the  superior  diameter,”  nor  did  he  “see  any 
reason  for  applying  to  each  order  its  precise 
entablature.”  Fluting  he  thought  should  not  be  used 
in  outdoor  work.  This  seems  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  look  of  his  work  which  has  often  puzzled 
architects. 

Another  characteristic  of  Adam  work  is  that  it  is 
always  interesting.  We  feel  that  the  architect  has 
had  a  clearlv  defined  purpose  in  the  peculiar  effect. 
Thus,  in  Russell  Square,  there  is  one  of  his  houses  a 
section  of  which  is  bowed,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  curve  is  not  a  merely  conventional  one,  but  has  a 
distinct  character  and  emphasis  of  its  own,  and  was 
not  selected  at  haphazard.  In  everything  of  this 
he  seemed  to  have  a  distinct  purpose.  No  line  is 
without  meaning. 

Another  idea  of  his  was  a  general  homogeneousness 
which  led  him  to  combine  together  in  a  mass  as  it 
were  the  columns  and  doorways  in  the  brick  back¬ 
ground.  This  led  him  to  engage  his  column  as  well 
as  his  doorways  in  the  brick,  which  gave  an  air  of 

*  In  my  lectures  whenever  I  exhibited  on  the  screen  a  doorway  of  a  house  in 
Mansfield  Street,  it  was  always  greeted  with  applause,  so  telling  was  the  effect  of  its 
reposeful  dignity  and  elegance,  produced  by  the  simplest  of  means.  P.F. 
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solidity  to  the  whole,  and  was  bound  together.  A 
detached  stone  portico  before  a  brick  house  seemed 
uncongenial,  and  inharmonious.  The  effect  was  thus 
softened  down  and  the  whole  became  one  general  mass. 

I  will  give  some  other  instances  of  this  “feeling” 
in  trifling  objects,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by 
perfect  propriety  of  treatment.  Not  much  is  to  be 
made  of  a  gate-pier,  which  is  a  homely  thing  enough, 
yet  the  entrance  to  a  mansion  in  Berkeley  Square — 
Lansdowne  House — seems  to  furnish  the  highest 
artistic  effort  from  its  expression  and  treatment.  It 
illustrates  Adam’s  method  of  enhancing  some 
common  object  by  laying  the  emphasis  on  some 
refined  ornament  to  which  he  puts  all  the  expression 
it  is  capable  of.  First  we  note  the  beautiful 
proportion  of  the  whole,  its  state  and  dignity.  He 
places  an  oval  with  convoluted  design  of  exactly  the 
proper  form,  in  exactly  the  proper  place.  This  he 
thought  so  much  of  that  he  had  it  elaborately 
engraved  on  a  large  scale  by  Barbilovie.  It  attracts 
the  eye  of  the  passer  by,  and  yet  is  not  too  prominent. 
One  of  his  principles  was  that  elaborately  finished 
ornament  should  be  used  outside  as  well  as  inside. 
His  aim  was  to  attract  the  spectator,  make  him  draw 
near  and  examine.  Thus  on  his  elaborate  gateway  at 
Sion  House  we  find  exquisite  carvings  as  delicate  as 
those  of  his  chimneypieces. 

In  this  work,  too,  will  be  noted  the  propriety  and 
elegance  of  his  mouldings,  the  slightly  outlined 
coping,  which  redeems  and  gives  a  finish  to  the 
comparatively  mean  brick  materials ;  there,  again, 
form  makes  up  for  other  deficiencies. 

Yet  another  trifle  will  show  the  propriety  and 
originality  of  Adam’s  treatment :  Messrs  Coutts’  bank, 
as  most  people  know,  is  in  the  Adelphi,  and  at  the 
back  some  of  the  buildings  are  separated  by  a  street. 
It  was  desired  to  join  these  by  a  bridge,  which  was 
to  afford  perfect  security  and  strength  to  the  main 
building.  It  was  at  the  same  time  on  a  low  level. 
The  usual  iron  thing  therefore  would  not  do.  Adam 
erected,  or  certainly  provided  the  design  for  an 
admirable  structure  almost  Venetian  in  character. 

Another  favourite  element  in  the  direction  of 
“form”  was  his  use  of  the  lunette  shaped  arch, 
which  he  invariably  employed.  This  elongated  arch 
is  found  in  his  fanlights,  doorways,  windows,  &c.,  and 
supplied  in  its  way  a  sort  of  movement  or  fashion. 
It  formed  about  a  third  of  a  circle  and  contrasted 
effectively  with  the  comparative  tameness  of  the 
conventional  arch.  It  is  one  of  the  invariable  notes 
of  Adam’s  work. 

And  this  leads  us  to  his  rather  original  system  of 
“  Fenestration  ”  as  it  was  called.  His  object,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  to  make  the  window  the  chief  note  of 
the  elevation,  forming  a  regular  Architectural  com¬ 
position  in  the  centre  and  suggesting  “  movement.” 
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The  spectator  would  conclude  that  there  was  a  hall 
or  great  chamber  behind. 

Some  have  emphasised  the  doorway;  others,  again, 
the  cornice  or  the  roof ;  but  Adam  lent  most  upon  the 
window.  This  gave  the  most  ordinary  house  a  point 
of  attraction. 

In  the  case  of  houses  of  some  pretension,  this 
fenestration  took  the  form  of  a  large  arched  window 
in  the  centre,  capable  of  admitting  a  great  body  of 
light.  To  fill  such  a  space  mere  framed  windows 
would  not  do,  it  should  be  built,  dealt  with  archi¬ 
tecturally,  like  a  doorway.  He  therefore  divided  it 
into  three  compartments  by  columns,  and  enclosed 
the  whole  within  a  sunken  arch.  The  space  within  the 
actual  arch  was  nearly  filled  up  with  a  sort  of 
radiating  or  fan-shaped  device,  enclosing  a  smaller 
glazed  arch  —  a  combination  that  gave  a  distinct 
character  to  his  work. 

I  could  imagine  no  greater  entertainment  for  an 
Architect  of  elegant  taste  and  knowledge,  than  to  go 
over  regularly  the  series  of  great  Adam  houses  that 
fortunately  still  remain  to  us.  It  would  be  an 
education  in  refinement  and  would  supply  innumer¬ 
able  ideas.  It  would  be  also  a  series  of  surprises. 
One  is  astonished  at  the  variety,  the  versatility  of 
arrangement,  the  suggestion  of  dignity  and  space,  the 
freedom  of  handling,  the  capability,  the  boundless 
resources,  the  beautiful  pictorial  effects.  At  every 
turn  you  feel  that  there  is  a  master  here.  The 
modern  chambers,  the  ball  room,  or  sitting  rooms, 
are  all  conventional  enough,  and  we  are  rarely 
struck  by  the  sense  of  a  beautiful  proportion.  Many 
a  nobleman  has  lately  been  adapting  or  re-arranging 
his  palace,  many  more  have  been  building  new  ones. 
But  it  is  rarely  that  we  find  any  interior  that  strikes 
us.  Carte  blanche  is  often  given,  but  it  seems 
difficult  to  get  away  from  the  established  pattern, 
the  long  oblong  room  with  the  corince  and  the 
ceiling  of  “fibrous  plaster,”  which  though  simulating 
devices  of  wood  or  stone,  always  reveals  itself.  In 
these  modern  efforts  what  is  lacking  is  the  fine 
instinct  of  proportion,  the  largeness  of  treatment. 
This  we  find  with  a  dignity,  and  above  all  a  tone  of 
distinction,  in  all  Adam’s  work.  “  Distinction  ”  we 
feel  pervaded  everything  that  he  did.  “  Distinction,” 
that  impalpable,  almost  indefinable  thing,  felt  and 
appreciated  by  everyone,  and  the  rarest  of  qualities. 
I  have  made  this  attempt  at  defining  it — it  is  “the 
disdain  of  methods  and  processes;”  that  is  to  say, 
the  artist  is  so  large  in  his  views,  and  so  secure  in  his 
methods,  that  he  goes  straight  to  his  object,  passing 
contemptuously  over  method  with  which,  however, 
he  is  familiar  enough.  It  is  like  the  utter  absence  of 
affectation  in  great  minds. 

This  “  distinction  ”  then  is  present  in  all  Adam’s 
work,  but  most  of  all  in  his  interiors.  It  is  surprising, 
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as  I  said,  that  there  are  not  more,  especially  as  they 
are  at  hand,  and  all  round  us,  almost  in  profusion. 

In  his  smaller,  as  well  as  in  his  larger  houses,  there 
is  the  same  fancy  and  freedom  in  laying  out  the 
rooms.  They  do  balance  each  other  as  in  the 
conventional,  but  succeed  cn  suite ,  with  a  most 
pleasing  irregularity.  We  find  all  patterns — circular, 
octagon,  bowed,  square,  oblong  chambers.  All  this 
treatment  was  based  on  his  making  the  staircase  the 
central  and  most  prominent  note,  and  this  gave  him 
the  requisite  freedom.  This  spacious  chamber,  for 
such  it  was,  going  up  to  a  lantern,  gave  an  air  of 
nobility  at  starting,  and  inspired  the  general  dis¬ 
position,  a  gallery  at  the  first  landing  from  which  the 
rooms  opened. 

In  St.  James’  Square,  an  unpretending  looking 
three  windowed  house,  now  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
formerly  the  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  offers  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  treatment 
of  the  stairs.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  amount  of 
space,  the  variety  of  halls, 
corridors,  and  general  detail. 

The  stair  is  really  noble. 

It  takes  the  shape  of  an  oval 
enclosure,  and  the  turns  of 
the  stair  are  also  oval,  as 
well  as  the  galleries.  This 
is  a  most  original  treatment 
and  nothing  more  impos¬ 
ing  or  fanciful  could  be 
imagined.  Architects  should 
see  this  work. 

Adam  spoke  of  the  old 
conventional  fashion  of  lay¬ 
ing  out  rooms  in  his  day, 
of  the  heavy  cornices, 

“  compound  ceilings,  &c.” 

Nothing  could  be  in 
greater  contrast  than  the  pictorial  and  imaginative 
effects  that  he  substituted.  lie  fashioned  the  ceilings 
into  intersecting  arches.  He  made  deep  archings  in 
the  walls,  rich  cornices  full  of  elegant  detail  but  in 
low  relief,  he  added  pilasters,  he  joined  two  rooms 
by  a  sort  of  open  colonnade  and  embroidered  all  pro¬ 
fusely  with  his  favourite  relief  decoration.  His 
library  at  Sion  House  is  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
efforts,  and  is  perfectly  astonishing  for  the  profuse¬ 
ness  of  detail  and  ornament.  Yet  there  is  a  proper 
distinctiveness  and  no  air  of  crowding.  This  I  believe 
is  owing  to  the  firmness  with  which  he  kept  the 
structural  parts  clear,  never  allowing  the  decoration 
to  overpower  the  main  elements,  which  thus  asserted 
themselves. 

Adam  had  one  favourite  pattern,  for  the  mansions 


he  built  for  the  nobility;  an  elevation  with  pediment, 
supported  on  three  quarter  columns,  with  rows 
of  windows  below  the  columns,  such  as 
Lansdowne  House,  Kenwood,  and  others.  It  has 
been  objected  this  sort  of  front  does  not  express  the 
interior  arrangement,  and  is  therefore  false  and 
deceptive,  that  if  the  front  adornments  were  smoothed 
away  there  would  be  a  plain  two-storied  house 
left.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  these  mansions  is 
Luton  Hoo,  with  its  charming  semicircular  porch. 
Osterley  House,  at  Brentford,  also  claims  admiration. 
This  was  an  old  Jacobean  residence,  of  brick,  three 
quarters  of  a  square,  the  open  side  of  which  the 
Architect  filled  with  a  stately  wide  open  colonnade  of 
the  most  graceful  proportions.  Here  he  exhausted 
himself  in  beautiful  devices.  The  large  hall,  which 
rises  to  the  roof,  is  set  off  by  decorations  in  his 


stucco,  among  the  most  notable  are  the  great  trophies 
of  armour  and  weapons,  treated  in  the  boldest  and 
most  effective  way,  without  the  least  suggestion  of  so 
perishable  a  material. 

His  elegant  fancy  seemed  to  seize  on  any  little 
occasion  which  he  would  turn  to  the  most  picturesque 
profit ;  there  is  an  instance  which  I  noted  in  one  of 
his  mansions.  There  was  a  long  chamber,  at  the  end 
of  which  were  two  doors  facing  each  other,  in  fact 
the  room  separated  two  portions  of  the  house  from 
each  other  and  thus  became  a  sort  of  passage.  The 
ceiling  was  coved  save  at  this  point  where  it  became  fiat 
and  there  was  an  interrupted  cornice,  which  stopped 
with  the  doors.  Nothing  could  more  intelligently 
or  picturesquely  convey  the  situation.  The  function 
of  passage  was  thus  plainly  indicated  while  the  room 
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THE  PORCH,  TEMPLE  HOUSE,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 

portion  began  with  the  coved  ceiling.  The  delicacy 
and  grace  with  which  this  was  done  is  extraordinary. 
This,  too,  was  a  good  specimen  of  his  notion  of  move¬ 
ment.  He  had  no  end  of  resource  in  this  way,  he 
turned  all  such  openings  to  account  as  elements  of 
beauty.  He  had  no  common  forms  which  he  repeat¬ 
ed,  but  every  new  work  seemed  to  suggest  new 
treatment. 

The  ball-room  in  Lansdowne  House  appears  a 
striking  instance  of  his  happy  and  fanciful  treatment. 
The  main  central  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  a  waggon 
i  to 


roof,  the  arched  ends  form¬ 
ing  windows,  while  at  each 
end  is  joined  on  semi¬ 
circular  apses,  which  are 
attached  in  a  very  ingenious 
fashion,  the  result  being 
a  curved  roof  and  curved 
ends.  There  are  no  end  to 
these  little  fancies  of  his, 
which  supply  an  elegant 
variety,  nor  are  they  of  a 
constrained  artificial  order, 
but  come  in  naturally 
enough.  I  have  mentioned 
his  variety  of  patterns  for 
rooms  and  he  evidently 
seized  on  any  opportunity 
for  tilling  a  space  or  a 
corner,  it  might  be  some 
elegant  device,  such  as  a 
circular  boudoir.  In  Lans¬ 
downe  House  is  a  little 
circular  breakfast  room,  with 
many  windows,  which  I 
remember  the  late  George 
Augustus  Sala  saying  was 
the  most  charming  room  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  seen 
in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
and  he  had  seen  many. 

And  now  as  to  his  unique 
system  of  decoration,  so 
elaborately  beautiful,  and 
which  was  all  in  relief,  an 
element  of  permanence,  and 
which  suited  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  could  not  be 
changed  at  the  whim  of  the 
owner.  And  here  we  should 
note  the  sense  of  artistic 
propriety  in  fitting  the 
scheme  of  decoration  to  the 
character  of  the  material 
employed.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  hard,  sharp  and 
flinty,  and  would  be  antagonistic  to  the  usual  flowing 
designs  of  the  Italian  stucco,  so  often  sketchy  and 
seeming  as  though  it  were  laid  on  with  a  brush, 
which  I  believe  it  sometimes  was. 

Hence  Adam’s  geometrical  forms,  concentric 
circles,  garlands  in  half  circles,  &c.,  with  which  he 
adorned  his  ceilings.  The  ornaments  were  sharply 
cast  and  the  relief  was  about  half  the  depth  and  each 
was  accurately  moulded.  The  result  was  that  they 
stood  out  from  the  flat  surface  with  a  clear  cut  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  throwing  shadows,  and  catching  the 
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light.  From  this  firmness  of  -treatment  we  feel  that  it 
is  part  of  the  structure. 

This  combination  of  geometrical  forms  is  set 
off  with  details,  gures,  classical  groups,  flowers, 
vases. 

In  a  walk  down  Cumberland  Place  we  shall  see 
characteristic  specimens'  of  his  treatment  of  iron 
work.  Lamps,  railings,  balconies,  and  the  like. 
These  are  free,  graceful  and  elegant  and  show  how 
perfectly  he  understood  the  limitations  as  well  as 
the  power  of  the  material. 

We  find  a  typical  instance  of  this  theory,  that  the 
house  and  everything  in  it  should  be  homogeneous  as 
it  were,  and  of  the  same  character,  in  the  Watkin 
Wynne  Mansion  in  St.  James’  Square.  Everything 
is  of  his  designing.  Decoration,  furniture,  hangings, 
silver  plate,  locks,  cruet-stands,  even  iron  work, 
ceilings,  chimneypieces,  knockers,  fanlights,  railings, 
balconies.  His  idea  of  a  balcony  was  not  that  of  an 
iron  place  of  promenade,  which  to  give  a  feeling  of 
security  should  be  of  the  loggia  kind,  a  continuation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  room  within,  but  simply  a  support 
on  which  a  person  might  Lean  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  up  and  down  the  street.  This  at  once 
supplied  an  Architectural  character  and  was  a  logical 
idea.  It  became  a  portion  of  the  window  and  could 
be  treated  decoratively.  In  his  knockers  and  door 
furniture  he  displayed  wonderful  fancy  and  propriety. 
His  knockers  have  kept  their  place  almost  every¬ 
where  in  London,  as  few  could  bring  themselves  to 
part  with  such  artistic  trifles. 

Adam’s  ceilings  are  astonishing  for  their  show  of 
elaborate  ornament  and  brilliant  fancy.  One  might 
spend  a  long  time  studying  them,  before  taking  in  all 
their  beauties.  I  have  already  noted  his  sharpness 
and  clearness  of  work,  which  is  owing  to  the  heaviness 
of  the  materials  from  which  the  old  colour  can  be 
scraped  off  without  damage.  There  is  none  of  the 
fluffy  softness  which  is  seen  in  the  elaborate  modern 
ceiling  and  which  not  only  betray  the  casting  process 
but  a  poor  material  just  as  one  recognises  “  Lincrusta 
Walton”  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  simulates  old  oak. 
The  Adam  stucco  might  be  taken  for  carving  on 
stone.  The  amazing  fertility  of  his  designs  for  a 
ceiling  is  astounding.  His  aim  I  have  no  doubt  was 
to  enrich  the  flat  surface,  to  the  same  degree  that  he 
enriched  the  walls  and  panels  below.  It  was  to  be 
an  area  for  enrichment,  or  furnished  with  interesting 
details  that  would  attract  the  eye.  And  in  that  Robert 
Adam  was  supremely  successful. 

Percy  Fitz  Gerald. 

[No  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  illustrate  the  work  of 
Robert  Adam.  That  is  left  for  a  future  time,  when  the  subject 
is  written  in  detail  by  an  Architect,  which  our  present  contributor 
is  not. — The  Editor.] 
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Before  we  come  to  review  the  exterior  of  the 
Abbey  Church  and  its  precincts,  a  few  details  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  construction  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  will  be  of  paramount  interest  and  value  to  all 
Architects,  and  to  not  a  few  of  those  intellectual  lay¬ 
men  who  find  a  keen  pleasure  in  sifting  the  actual 
history  of  our  Churches.  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  is  an  authority  upon  “material,”  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  description  of  the  stone  to 
be  found  in  the  Abbey.  That  most  largely  used  was 
the  green  sandstone,  called  “  firestone  ”  from  its 
resistance  to  lire.  It  came  from  “  Godstone  ”  in 
Surrey — a  name  implying  the  sacred  use  to  which 
the  stone  was  put.  It  was  of  a  tine  warm  greenish- 
yellow  tone,  and  easily  worked.  Associated  with  it 
was  chalk  from  the  lower  beds  at  Merstham  in  the 
same  county — -an  excellent  material  when  kept  from 
damp,  most  perishable  when  subjected  to  it.  The 
good  effect  of  colour  produced  in  the  filling  in  of  the 
vaults,  both  in  the  Cloisters  and  the  Church  itself,  is 
due  to  the  alternate  banding  of  these  stones.  In 
addition,  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  tufa, 
a  coarse,  loosely  compacted,  and  very  light  limestone, 
used  in  the  east  wail  of  the  dormitory,  where  the 
Westminster  boys  now  have  their  gymnasium.  Caen 
stone  was  also  used,  or  an  oolite  from  Normandy 
very  like  Caen,  which  was  really  one  of  the  most 
easily  procurable  stones  for  building  in  London, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  land  transit  in  those  days. 
In  addition  to  the  firestone,  the  chalk,  the  tufa,  and 
the  Normandy  oolite,  which  appear  to  have  been 
used  by  all  the  great  builders  of  the  Abbey — Edward, 
Henry  III.  and  his  successors — Purbeck  marble  was 
largely  employed  for  the  detached  shafts  and  fre¬ 
quently  for  both  bases  and  capitals,  sometimes  also 
for  the  piers  themselves,  though,  owing  to  its  extreme 
hardness,  it  was  seldom  used  when  elaborate  carving 
was  intended.  There  is  a  notable  exception  to  this 
in  the  centre  pier  to  the  Chapter  House,  which  has 
a  splendidly  carved  capital  in  Purbeck.  The  old 
Purbeck  was  much  richer  and  more  varied  in  colour 
than  that  now  to  be  obtained.  A  sample  of  the 
original  polish  still  lingers  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  North  Transept.  It  was  introduced  also 
into  the  pavements  for  steps,  and  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  priceless  pavements  of  the  Shrine  of 
the  Confessor  and  the  Sacrarium. 

Abbot  Litlington,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  appears 
to  have  used  Roche  Abbey  stone,  and  Abbot  Islip, 
in  the  sixteenth,  an  oolite  from  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
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THE  NORTH  TRANSEPT,  BEFORE  MR.  PEARSON'S  RESTORATION. 

north-west  tower.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  western 
towers,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Portland 
stone  was  employed.  This  stone,  though  too  cold  in 
colour,  is  unequalled  for  durability  in  London,  and 
the  six  western  Clerestory  windows  on  the  south 
side  were  rebuilt  externally  with  it  in  1730.  But  the 
surveyors  of  the  Abbey — says  Mr.  Waterhouse — after 
Wren,  Dickinson  (who  restored  the  great  rose  win¬ 
dow  in  the  North  Transept)  and  Tufnel,  are  said  to 
have  employed,  in  their  day,  the  Oxfordshire  stone. 
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It  was  the  last-named  who  scraped  off  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  stone  externally,  to  get  rid  of  the 
decay,  thereby  destroying  the  contour  of  the  mould¬ 
ings,  reducing  their  size  and  effect,  and  by  exposing 
another  surface  to  the  corroding  air,  leading  to  the 
necessity,  in  our  day,  of  replacing  much  of  the 
masonry  with  entirely  new  work  to  save  the  fabric 
from  utter  ruin.  In  the  restoration  of  the  Cloisters, 
Scott  used  Ivetton  or  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone  in 
the  south  walk,  Tadcaster  in  the  west  walk,  Bath  for 
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the  front  of  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Nave,  Tisbury  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  Chilmark 
elsewhere.  Westminster  Abbey,  therefore,  may 
justly  be  considered  a  geological  museum  of  the 
greatest  interest,  as  it  enables  us  to  watch  the  effect 
of  the  climate  of  London  on  almost  every  description 
of  building  stone  in  general  use,  except  the  sand¬ 
stones  so  much  used  in  the  North. 

Sir  Gilbert  gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of 


the  London  atmosphere  upon  building  stone.  When 
he  was  engaged  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Chapter 
House  he  came  across  some  Ashlar  of  Henry  III.’s 
time,  with  delicate  mason’s  marks  which  had  been 
exposed  for  three  centuries  without  any  deterioration 
and  afterwards  cased  with  brickwork.  These  iden¬ 
tical  stones  were  used  on  the  same  spot  by  Sir 
Gilbert,  but  with  their  surfaces  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  in  less  Ilian  one  year  the  whole  of  the  marks  had 
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disappeared,  thanks  to  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of 
London  in  general  and  the  Lambeth  potteries  in 
particular. 

The  Exterior. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  exterior  of  the 
Church,  having  reversed  the  usual  order  of  things  by 
leaving  to  the  last  that  which  is  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  There  is 
naturally  not  an  atom  of  the  external  work  of  Henry 
II 1.,  or  of  those  abbots  who  came  after  him  and  who 
added  to  the  fabric  which  he  himself  commenced, 
now  left  ;  neither  have  we  any  proof,  beyond  the 
supposition  that  bases  itself  upon  the  probable, 
that  the  restorers  or  repairers  of  the  centuries 
copied  the  work  which  existed  previously.  On  these 
grounds  alone  the  external  aspect  of  the  fabric  is  far 
less  interesting,  and  far  less  worthy  of  study  than 
that  glorious  interior,  that  never  seems  to  lose  its 
magnificent  fascination. 

“  How  many  a  sacred  pile  in  this  fair  land, 

Touched,  and  re-touched  by  some  unholy  hand, 

A  modern  motley  garb,  incongruous  wears, 

Veiling  the  venerable  form  of  years.” 

There  is  really  no  point  from  which  a  good  view 
of  the  Abbey  can  be  obtained.  From  the  north-east 
the  Church  of  St.  Margaret  entirely  blocks  the  way, 
although  it  adds  scale  to  the  Mother  Church.  From 
the  north-west  one  gets  a  fairly  good  sweep  of  the 
west  front,  the  western  towers,  and  the  North  Aisle. 
From  the  south  no  view  is  possible  except  the  pic¬ 
turesque  glimpse  from  Dean’s  yard,  so  beautifully 
depicted  by  Mr.  Railton  in  the  drawing  which 
appeared  in  the  first  article.*  The  new  view  opened 
up  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  houses  previously 
existing  in  Poets’  Corner  certainly  exposes  the  fine 
Chapter  House,  but  very  little  else.  The  east  end  is, 
of  course,  the  east  end  of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  a  good 
elevation  of  which  can  be  obtained,  and  the  “  exube¬ 
rant  luxuriance  ”  of  which  may  also  be  studied  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  “  It  would  seem,”  says  one  early 
writer  on  the  exterior  of  this  Chapel,  “  as  though  the 
Architect  had  intended  to  give  the  stone  the  character 
of  embroidery ;  and  enclose  his  walls  within  the 
meshes  of  lace  work.”  With  the  exception  of  the 
plinth,  every  part  is  covered  by  sculptural  decora¬ 
tions  ;  the  buttress  towers  are  crested  by  ornamental 
domes,  and  enriched  by  niches  and  elegant  tracery  ; 
the  cross  springers  are  perforated  with  airy  forms  ; 
and  the  cornices  and  parapets  charged,  even  to  pro¬ 
fusion,  with  armorial  cognizances  and  entwined  foliage. 

In  the  front  of  the  North  Transept  we  have  the 
most  interesting  bit  of  exterior  work.  We  are  enabled 
to  put,  side  by  side  with  each  other,  engravings  of 
this  front  previous  and  subsequent  to  its  restoration. 
The  older  engraving  gives  us  the  elevation  after  all 
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the  restorers,  up  to  Wyatt,  had  put  their  touch  upon 
it.  The  later  view  shows  what  Scott  in  a  small 
measure  and  Pearson  in  a  greater  began  and  completed. 
The  facade  itself  may  be  described  as  consisting 
horizontally  of  four  compartments.  The  central  and 
western  porches  open  into  the  Transept,  the  eastern 
being  a  “blind”  entry,  filled  by  a  panelling  of 
trefoil  arches  resting  on  slender  columns,  much  of 
which  is  Wren’s  work.  A  detail  of  the  central  porch 
is  given  on  another  page,  and  it  must  be  admitted — 
lay  men’s  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
that  this  is  about  the  finest  piece  of  “  restoration  ” 
known.  It  will  be  easy  to  detect  where  Mr.  Pearson 
has  departed  from  the  “  design  ”  of  this  front  as  he 
found  it,  and,  except  in  one  instance,  departed  from 
it  with  very  excellent  success.  The  curved  gable 
“  hood  ”  of  the  central  porch  he  discarded  with  great 
good  judgment.  The  cresting  over  the  second 
“compartment”  he  removed  with  much  excellent 
effect  ;  the  terminations  of  the  buttresses  he  "  re¬ 
stored,”  in  keeping  with  the  others  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Church  ;  and  altered  the  great  rose  window — 
unhappily  we  think — into  quite  different  detail.  We 
much  prefer  the  window  of  1722,  shown  in  the  older 
engraving,  whether  it  was  a  replica  or  not.  The 
gems  of  this  front  are  the  porches  and  the  colonnade 
arches,  which  are  fully  proportioned,  and  evidently 
follow  the  “  scheme  ”  of  the  reforms  in  the  interior. 

The  north  side  of  the  Nave  and  Aisle  exterior  is 
supported  by  nine  graduated  buttresses  which 
terminate  in  pyramids,  from  which  a  double  tier  of 
Hying  buttresses  spring.  The  parapet  of  the  Aisle  is 
battlemented,  and  at  this  level  the  buttresses  pos¬ 
sess  niches  in  which  statues  of  the  benefactors  of 
this  part  of  the  work  were  originally  placed.  What 
statues  now  exist  are  modern.  Between  every  two 
buttresses  is  a  large,  pointed  arched  window,  divided 
by  a  mullion  into  the  compartments  below  and  above 
by  tracery,  into  circular  and  quatrefoil  lights  reaching 
to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  having  smaller  lights 
in  the  angles.  Another  range  of  windows,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  circles  inscribed  within-  a  triangle, 
extends  over  the  former  range,  and  rises  to  the  water 
tables  of  the  under  part  of  the  Aisle  battlements.  A 
third  and  upper  range  of  windows,  of  corresponding 
character  with  those  first  described,  but  not  of  equal 
height,  forms  the  Clerestory,  an  embattled  parapet 
terminating  all. 

The  west  front,  shown  in  the  line  engraving,  from 
a  photograph  specially  taken,  consists  of  a  deeply 
recessed  entrance  porch,  having  a  large  and  elegant 
pointed  arched  window  above, iand  the  square  towers 
at  the  angles  to  a  height  of  225  feet.  The  Architec¬ 
tural  anomalies  displayed  in  this  front  are  peculiarly 
remarkable,  and  they  are  still  more  apparent  in  the 
towers  than  in  the  central  division.  This  arises  from 
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the  heightening  of  the  towers  and  the  other  altera¬ 
tions  commenced  in  1697.  The  credit  of  completing 
the  west  front  as  it  anciently  appeared  is  due  to  the 
Abbots  Estney  and  Islip,  but  it  was  never  entirely 
finished  till  the  time  of  George  II.  “  It  is  evident,” 
wrote  Wren,  “  that  the  two  towers  were  left  imper¬ 
fect,  the  one  much  higher  than  the  other  ;  though 
still  too  low  for  bells,  which  are  stifled  by  the  height 
of  the  roof  above  them  ;  they  ought,  certainly,  to  be 
carried  to  an  equal  height,  one  story  above  the  ridge 
of  the  Nave  roof,  still  continuing  the  Gothic  manner 
in  the  stone  work  and  tracery.  Something  must  be 
done  to  strengthen  the  west  window  which  is  crazy ; 
the  pediment  is  only  boarded,  but  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  of  stone.”  From  the  “  draughts  and  models” 
of  Sir  Christopher  this  front  was  subsequently  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  towers  carried  up  to  their  present 
elevation,  and  they  furnish  a  memorable  example  of 
his  failure  to  assimilate  the  principles  of  Grecian 
Architecture  to 
those  of  the 
Pointed  Style." 

T  he  south 
side  of  the 
Abbey  Church 
exhibits  many 
singular  pecu- 
larities,  arising 
from  the  con¬ 
tiguity  of  the 
cloisters  and  the 
ingenuity  that 
was  necessary 
i  n  supporting 
the  walls  of  the 
nave  and  the 
thrusts  of  the 

vaulting  beyond  the  cloisters,  which  adjoin  the  south 
aisle.  The  first  six  buttresses,  westward  from  the 
south  transept,  have  their  bases  within  the  cloister 
green,  and  take  the  thrust  of  the  nave  and  aisle 
vaulting  in  a  series  of  four  immense  flying  buttresses, 
the  uppermost  of  which  extends  right  over  the 
Cloister  and  Aisle.  The  whole  of  this  exterior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  external  front 
of  the  Cloister,  and  certain  portions  of  the  South 
Transept  has  just  been  restored  by  Mr.  Pearson,  but 
the  front  of  the  South  Transept  is  far  less  elegant 
than  that  of  the  northern  one.  There  is  no  entrance 


porch,  the  space  between  the  four  huge  buttresses 
being  occupied  by  the  Chapel  of  St.  Blaise,  but 
recently  thrown  open.  The  great  rose  window  is 
far  more  intricate  than  that  in  the  North  Transept. 
The  old  window  which  Sir  Christopher  mentions  as 
having  been  “  well  rebuilt  ”  forty  years  before  the 
date  of  his  report  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  had  become 
so  ruinous  as  to  be  dangerous.  Dean  Vincent  and 
the  Chapter  therefore  gave  orders  for  its  restoration, 
and  the  present  window  was  constructed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  by  Gayfere,  on 
whose  ability  it  certainly  reflects  great  credit. 
One  word  upon  the  Cloisters,  where  every 
“  Architectural  ”  youngster  has  sat  and  dreamed  the 
dream  of  the  days  when  he  should  follow  Pearson 
and  be  called  upon  to  restore  the  hallowed  spot. 
The  southern  arm,  which  is  illustrated  here,  is 
erected  against  the  old  Refectory.  At  the  west  end 
— at  the  point  where  our  view  is  taken — is  the  chief 
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*We  think  a  very  striking  fact  may  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  those  great 
Architects  who,  in  their  time,  were  intimately  connected_with  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  who,  each  in  their  own  particular  style,  created  works  of  which  we  are  now- 
very  proud.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  disastrous  than  Wren's  attempt  to  add 
two  Western  Towers  to  a  Gothic  Church,  except,  perhaps,  Scott's  idea  of  a  classic 
building,  as  depicted  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Had  only  time  and  circumstance 
reversed  this  order  of  things  and  given  the  Towers  to  Scott  and  the  Foreign  Office 
to  Sir  Christopher !  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  that  delightful  literary 
man,  Frederick  Harrison,  would  do  with  these  Western  Towers  when  decay  and 
desolation  comes  upon  them.  Would  he  call  in  an  engineer  to  save  them,  or  would 
he  ask  some  reputable  Architect  to  replace  them  with  something  less  incongruous  ! 
—Editor. 
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Dean’s  Yard. 
On  two  of  the 
keystones  of  the 
vaulting  is  just 
decipherable 
the  initials  N.  L., 
for  Nicholas 
Litlington,  and 
a  shield  sculp¬ 
tured  with  his 
arms. 

The  east 
Cloister  is  the 
most  irregular, 
though  the  most 
elaborate  in  its 
sculpture.  It  has 

eight  divisions  on  the  east  side  and  six  on  the  west, 
not  any  two  of  which  are  precisely  similar.  The 
five  arches  towards  the  north  are  very  massive  as 
they  support  the  western  wall  of  the  North  Transept, 
in  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  Cloister  takes 
the  place  of  what  otherwise  should  have  been  an 
Eastern  Aisle.  From  this  Cloister  are  the  entrances 
to  the  Chapter  House,  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  and 
the  little  Cloisters. 

From  the  North  Cloister  are  the  two  doors  into 
the  South  Aisle  of  the  Nave  of  the  Church,  one  of 
which,  including  the  bay  in  which  it  stands,  is 
detailed  in  Mr.  MacLaren’s  measured  drawings. 

And  here  for  the  present  we  end  the  story  of 
Westminster.  Our  interests  are  expansive.  They 
take  us  far  away  into  the  shires  and  cities — even 
across  continents,  for  the  history  of  our  Art  is 
limitless.  If  elsewhere  greater  magnificence, 
and  tales  more  softly  told  impress  us,  our  heart 
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remains  where  it  learned  those  lessons  not  easy  to 
forget. 

The  “  long-drawn  Aisle  and  fretted  vault  ”  of 
Westminster  have  mothered  the  sorrows  of  a 
thousand  years.  Upon  her  bosom  men  have  forgotten 
the  stress  of  life — the  greed,  the  sickening  disloyalty 
of  it.  And  yet  amidst  it  all,  within  the  inhuence  of 
the  Abbey’s  grace,  how  near  we  reach  the  ever¬ 
lasting  love  and  peace  of  God  ! 

The  Editor. 


ON  THE  BORDERS  OF 
WALES  BY  HERBERT  R 
LLOYD 

Standing  on  a  commanding  hill, 
within  the  half  circle  formed  by  the  rivers  Teme  and 
Corve  at  their  confluence,  the  town  and  castle  of 
Ludlow  have  all  the  beauties  natural  to  the  scenery 
of  the  Welsh  marches  to  add  to  their  historic  associa¬ 
tions  and  Architectural  interest,  and  thus  to  give  an 
excellent  reason  for  their  selection  as  the  centre 
for  a  summer  sketching  tour  by  any  band  of 
enthusiastic  students.  The  castle  is  built  on  the 
western  portion  of  the  hill  where  the  rocks  rise 
abruptly  from  the  river,  and  where  its  keep  and 
beacon  tower  look  down  upon  the  two  bridges  which 
carry  across  the  river  the  roads  from  England  into 
Wales  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  building  and  position 
are  alike  impressive,  even  now  that  the  one  is  partly 


decayed  and  the  other  rendered  less  grim  and 
forbidding  by  the  planting  of  trees  upon  the  river 
banks.  The  castle  building  was  planned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  one  Joce  de  Dinan, 
as  of  three  wards  with  a  double  fosse,  and  of  the 
work  of  this  period  much  yet  remains  ;  entering  the 
outer  court-yard  from  the  town,  the  keep  stands 
prominently  forward  on  the  south  side  of  the  inner 
courtyard,  a  noble  mass  of  masonry  which,  nearly 
square  on  plan,  has  each  angle  carried  up  as 
a  square  angle  tower,  the  battlements  of  which 
rise  to  about  twice  the  height  of  the  adjacent  build¬ 
ings.  The  work  is  all  twelfth  century,  save  for  some 
windows  and  the  like  inserted  at  later  dates.  The 
entrance  to  the  inner  court-vard  and  the  bridge  across 
the  moat  are  to  the  right  of  the  keep,  and,  with  a 
range  of  three-story  buildings,  were  built  by  Sir 
Henry  Sydney  when,  from  1559  to  1586,  he  held 
Ludlow  Castle  as  Lord  Marcher.  The  contrast  of 
these  buildings  with  their  older  neighbour  gives  each 
alike  an  increased  interest,  and  from  within  the  inner 
court-yard  the  broad  mullioned  windows  and  gables 
of  Sir  Henry  Sydney’s  work  and  the  solid  masonry 
of  the  keep  with  its  narrow  loopholes,  are  eloquent 
of  the  differing  times  of  their  erection  and  of  the 
habits  of  their  builders.  Westward  of  the  keep 
is  a  tower  called  the  Bakehouse  Tower,  an  early 
work  now  quite  covered  with  ivy,  which  commanded 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  inner  wall  ;  and  between 
this  tower  and  the  keep,  and  extending  north  to  a 
postern  tower  in  the  west  wall,  are  the  kitchen  build¬ 
ings,  now  quite  ruined ;  towards  the  centre  of  the 
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THE  HALL  OF  WHITTON  COURT. 

cour'-yard  is  the  twelfth-century  Nave  of  the  Chapel, 
a  building  of  circular  plan,  which  externally  shows  a 
tine  doorway  on  the  west  and  a  Chancel  arch  on  the 
east,  with,  above  the  crown  of  these,  a  moulded  string 
course  at  the  sill  level  of  noble  windows,  above  which 
the  walls  rise  to  the  battlements  without  break. 
Within,  the  walls  have  in  the  lower  stage  some  good 
arcading,  and  the  arches  of  door,  Chancel  windows, 
and  arcade  are  all  beautiful  examples  of  the  zigzag 
and  other  characteristic  moulded  work  of  the  period. 
The  Chancel  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  foundations 
can  only  be  traced  for  a  few  feet  eastward,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  rectangular  in  plan  and  to  have 
extended  to  the  wall  of  the  court-yard,  and  was 
probably  of  a  later  date  than  the  Nave.  Along  the 
northern  side  of  the  court-yard  are  the  buildings 
known  as  the  State  Rooms,  the  Great  Hall  and 
Prince  Arthur’s  apartments,  having  on  their  outer 
face  the  Beacon  Tower,  wrhich  forms,  with  its  lofty 
battlements,  a  commanding  feature  when  seen  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  meadows  to  the 
north. 

Though  they  have  traces  of  earlier  and  insertions 
of  later  date,  the  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  court- 
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yard  are  chiefly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are 
all  of  great  interest  ;  the  Great  Hall — also  called  the 
Comus  Room,  from  Milton’s  masque  having  being 
performed  therein — has  been  a  finely  proportioned 
room,  approached  from  the  court-yard  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  and  lighted  by  gracefully  proportioned 
two-light  windows  with  pointed  arches  and  simple 
cusped  tracery  ;  beneath  the  Hall  was  a  vaulted  room, 
and  the  lower  story  of  the  State  apartments  and 
Prince  Arthur’s  rooms  were  also  vaulted.  The  work 
of  the  windows  and  doors  of  both  the  latter  was  very 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Hall,  and  in  all 
alike  there  are  excellent,  though  ruined,  specimens  of 
fireplaces  and  doorways,  and  every  indication  that 
these  buildings  must  have  formed  a  stately  group  of 
apartments  of  singular  beauty,  and  no  one  can  see 
them  without  regretting  that  in  the  days  of  George  I. 
they  were  so  little  appreciated  that  the  last  step 
towards  their  desolation — that  is  the  destruction  of 
their  roofs — was  undertaken. 

Of  the  outlying  works  of  the  castle  there  remain 
the  outer  walls  with  a  fine  gateway  on  the  town 
side,  and  a  small  tower  which  appears  to  be 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  second  tower  on 
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the  west  side  known  as  Mortimer’s  tower,  which  is 
also  of  early  elate. 

The  history  of  the  castle  shows  it  to  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  warlike  records  of  a  district 
which  has  as  varied  a  history  as  any  in  England. 
Of  the  well-known  names  which  are  associated 
with  it  in  peace  or  war  are  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  York,  and  his  son,  Edward  IV.,  in 
whose  time  the  castle  became  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  seat  of  the  Council  of  the 
Marches  ;  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  who  left  the  castle 
only  when  taken  to  London  by  Richard  III.  prior  to 
their  murder  in  the  Tower.  Sir  Henry  Sydney  and 
the  Earl  of  Bridgwater  lived  here  as  Lords  Marcher, 
and  it  was  for  the  latter  that  Milton  wrote  “The 
Comus,”  the  plot  of  which  was  based  upon  some 
adventures  the  Earl  and  his  family  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Of  other  great  literary  names  con¬ 
nected  with  the  castle  are  those  of  Samuel  Butler, 
who  wrote  a  part  of  “  Hudibras”  there,  and  Richard 


Baxter,  the  great  Puritan  divine,  who  was  pupil  to 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Council. 

From  the  north-east  angle  of  the  castle  walls  the 
town  wall  can  be  followed  nearly  due  east  to  the 
churchyard,  of  which  it  forms  the  north  boundary, 
and  a  little  further  on  it  turns  southwards  and 
following  the  contour  of  the  hill,  forms  a  nearly  rect¬ 
angular  figure  before  it  again  joins  the  castle  walls  at 
their  south-western  angle.  Only  one  of  the  five 
original  gates  remains,  that  known  as  Broadgate 
standing  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  but  so 
altered  by  modern  additions  as  to  have  but  little 
interest. 

The  Church  was  a  collegiate  Church  of  the 
Palmers  Guild,  and  the  earliest  portions  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  building  which,  in  1199,  began 
to  take  the  place  of  a  still  older  one.  But 
although  the  plan  of  this  thirteenth  century  Church 
appears  to  have  been  retained,  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  now  existing  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
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century  ;  it  consists  of  a  nobly  proportioned  Nave 
and  Aisles,  north  and  south  Transepts,  Choir  and 
Choir  Aisles  and  Lady  Chapel,  and  of  its  most 
notable  features  are  the  fifteenth  century  central 
tower,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  forms  a 
dominating  feature  in  the  views  of  the  town  from 
the  surrounding  district  ;  the  octagonal  south  porch, 
which  has  a  chamber  over  and  a  very  fine  groined 
vault  ;  the  rood  screen  and  stalls  within  the  Choir, 
which  are  fine  examples  of  fifteenth  century  wood¬ 
work,  with  interesting  can  ed  misereres  ;  and  within 
the  Chancel,  the  perpendicular  sedilia  and  pisena, 
and  thk  exceedingly  interesting  reredos  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  restored  after 
suffering  great  mutilation. 

On  the  north  of  the  Church  the  ground  falls 
quickly  away  to  the  meadows  and  the  view  looking 
across  these  to  the  river  Corve  and  the  hills  beyond 
is  very  charming.  At  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard 
is  a  group  of  houses,  one  of  which,  known  as  the 
Reader’s  House,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  example  of 
half  -  timber  w o  r  k 
with  overhanging 
gables  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  porch  towards 
the  churchyard,  the 
doorway  of  which 
has  some  elaborate 
c  a  r  v  i  n  g  s  o  i  a 
jacobean  character. 

Another  fine  do¬ 
mestic  building  is 
the  Feathers  Hotel, 
which  has  three 
gables  towards  the 
street  with  boldly 
projecting  square 
bays  and  richly 
carved  barge  boards, 
angle  posts  and  the 
like  ;  within  there 
is  some  good  panel¬ 
ling  in  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor, 
and  in  the  larger  of 
these  now  used  as 
a  coffee  room,  there 
is  also  a  carved 
mantel-piece  of  oak, 
bearing  in  its 
central  panel  the 
Royal  arms  with 
the  initials  J.  R.,  and 
a  very  beautiful 
plaster  ceiling 
divided  by  beams 
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into  three  bays,  the  central  one  having  a  panel  with 
a  coat  of  arms  enclosed,  and  the  two  end  bays  being 
divided  by  raised  bands  into  panels  of  various  forms, 
the  surface  of  both  panels  and  bands  being  connected 
by  elaborate  raised  ornament.  Of  the  other  buildings 
of  interest  locally,  those  most  worthy  of  note  are 
the  College  of  the  Palmers  Guild  in  the  churchyard, 
now  used  as  a  hospital,  the  Grammar  School  in  Mill 
Street,  and  the  Butter  Cross. 

Passing  from  Ludlow  across  the  River  Teme  to 
Ludford,  the  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  both  ancient  and  beautiful,  demands  a 
fitting  notice,  and  the  views  of  the  river  and  of  the 
town  of  Ludlow  on  the  one  side,  and  the  village  of 
Ludford  and  the  Whitcliff  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  will  certainly  fascinate  all  lovers  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  banks  of  the  river  rise  quickly 
again  to  Ludford,  and  in  this  village  is  a  small 
Church,  and  adjoining  it  Ludford  House  and  a  group 
of  almshouses.  The  chief  interest  of  this  group  lies 
in  Ludford  House,  a  large  pile  built  around  a 

courtyard,  the  buil¬ 
dings  of  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  which 
abut  upon  the  road, 
the  principal  en¬ 
trance  to  the  house 
being  gained  by 
passing  through  a 
fine  archway  there¬ 
in  ;  to  the  road  the 
buildings  are  of 
brick  and  stone, 
with  massive  pro¬ 
jections  and  but  few 
window  openings, 
but  within  the  court¬ 
yard  the  work  is 
chiefly  timber- 
f named  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  p  i  c  - 
turesque,  while  the 
north-east  front  to¬ 
wards  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  combination  of 
a  stone  lower  story, 
with  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings 
of  timber  and  brick, 
with  exceedingly 
effective  gables,  and 
a  bold  projecting 
porch  with  a  room 
over,  built  as  an 
oratory. 
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LUDLOW  CASTLE — DOOR  TO  CHAPEL. 

About  five  miles  east  of  Ludlow  is  Whitton  Court, 
a  manor  house  of  considerable  size,  standing  in  an 
almost  ideal  situation  and  commanding  views  which 
are  in  themselves  a  great  attraction.  The  principal 
front  of  the  house  is  built  of  small  bricks  with  stone 
dressings,  and  presents  a  gabled  elevation  with  wide 
and  boldly  projecting  bays  to  each  of  the  end  gables, 
and  a  short  wide  terrace  which  extends  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  building  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  principal  entrance,  a  projecting  porch 
one  story  in  height.  The  windows  are  square¬ 
headed,  with  mullions  and  transoms  ;  the  gable 
copings  and  finials  are  of  beautiful  proportions, 
and  the  brick  chimneys  are  of  the  many  angled 
plan,  characteristic  of  the  brickwork  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  entrance 
porch  opens  into  an  exceptionally  fine  hall,  with 
a  Jacobean  oak  screen  at  one  end  forming  a 
passage  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  to  the  dining 
room  ;  at  the  other  end  are  the  drawing  room 
and  the  staircase  which  lead  to  a  fine  room  over 
the  hall.  All  these  rooms  are  panelled  in  oak 
and  have  good  fireplaces  with  stone  chimneypieces, 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  hall,  above  the  panelling, 
are  some  very  curious  old  paintings.  The  windows 


at  the  rear  of  the  hall  are  of  fourteenth 
century  work,  each  of  two  lights,  and  look 
into  the  courtyard  around  three  sides  of 
which  the  house  is  built.  The  buildings 
on  one  side  of  this  courtyard  are  of  half¬ 
timber  work  of  good  character,  with  a  well 
proportioned  central  gable,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  record  that  in  a  recent  restoration  of 
this  house,  which  had  been  for  years  used 
as  a  farm  house  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
very  bad  condition,  so  carefully  has  the 
work  been  executed  that  it  is  only  by  a 
minute  examination  the  new  work  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  old. 

The  Church  of  Tenbury,  not  very  far 
away  to  the  north,  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  two  monuments,  of  which  one,  an 
Altar  tomb,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the 
South  Aisle,  and  is  worked  in  alabaster 
very  richly  carved,  with  panels  containing 
the  coats-of-arms  of  the  family  at  the 
sides,  with  effigies  of  a  knight  in  plate 
armour,  and  his  wife  in  the  dress  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  On  the  wall  above  this 
monument  is  an  inscription  recording  that 
it  was  erected  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Acton,  Esquire,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  by 
their  daughter  Joyce,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Chalcot,  in  1581.  The  other 
monument,  a  very  charming  fourteenth 
century  work,  stands  in  a  niche  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  Chancel,  with  good  tracery 
crockets  and  pinnacles  to  the  canopy.  The 
effigy  of  the  knight  wears  a  complete  suit  of  chain 
mail  beneath  a  long  surcoat,  the  mail  hanging 
back  from  the  wrists.  The  hands,  which  are  bare, 
are  placed  together  upon  the  breast,  holding 
between  them  a  heart,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
tomb  contains  the  heart  of  a  knight  who  died  fighting 
for  the  Crusaders. 

Stokesay  Castle,  some  ten  miles  north  of  Ludlow, 
though  not  a  very  extensive  building,  is  still  so  com¬ 
plete  and  so  perfectly  picturesque,  that  it  is  more 
interesting  than  many  larger  houses.  The  main 
block  forms  the  west  side  of  an  irregular-shaped 
courtyard,  on  the  east  of  which  is  the  gate-house  and 
bridge  across  the  moat,  which  still,  though  dry, 
encircles  the  whole.  At  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
courtyard  is  the  keep,  an  isolated  tower,  in  plan  two 
octagons  united  and  of  three  stories  in  height,  which 
was  obviously  intended  as  the  last  post  of  a  garrison, 
for  each  floor  was  originally  approached  from  an 
external  staircase  by  small  drawbridges,  and  the 
only  communication  within  the  keep  from  floor  to 
floor  is  by  a  narrow  newel  stairway,  only  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  single  man  to  pass  up  and  therefore  easy 
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STOKESAY  CASTLE. 

of  defence.  To  the  east  of  the  keep  is  the  main 
dwelling  house,  having  in  the  centre  the  great  hall, 
lit  both  towards  the  moat  and  courtyard  by  lofty 
two-light  windows  with  early  tracery  in  the  pointed 
arches,  and  entered  from  the  courtyard  towards  the 
north  end,  while  the  last  window  at  the  opposite 
end  has  been  altered,  apparently  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  doors  formed  in  the  lower  part 
from  which  a  drawbridge  must  have  led 
across  the  moat,  probably  to  a  garden 
beyond  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  hall,  but 
towards  the  south  end,  there  is  still  the 
paved  hearth,  and  beyond  the  south  end  of 
the  hall  are  various  rooms,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  approached 
by  the  external  stairs  already  referred  to 
ascending  to  the  keep, now  known  as  the  dining 
room,  which  is  panelled  and  has  a  Jacobean 
chimneypiece  of  very  great  elaboration  and 
beauty ;  on  either  side  of  this  fireplace  are 
small  openings  closed  by  shutters,  through 
which  one  can  look  down  into  the  great 
hall.  At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  is  a  rude 
staircase  of  solid  oak  logs,  beneath  which  is 
a  doorway  leading  down  to  a  room  contain¬ 
ing  a  well,  and  from  the  landings  of  these 
stairs  are  several  rooms,  the  upper  one 
being  of  a  curious  shape,  derived  from  the 
boldly  overhanging  timber  framing  which 
forms  its  walls  on  three  sides  and  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  the  external  features  of 
the  castle.  This  room  has  a  canopied  stone 
fireplace,  and  has  evidently  been  one  of 
the  more  important  chambers  of  the  castle. 
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The  courtyard  was  once 
surrounded  by  a  very  high 
crenellated  defensive  wall, 
with  a  strong  gate  tower, 
but  this  was  taken  down  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  when  the 
present  timber-framed  gate¬ 
house  was  built,  one  of  the 
great  buttresses  of  the  keep 
being  the  only  portion  of 
the  wall  now  remaining. 
The  gate-house,  two  stories 
in  height,  has  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  story  the  entrance 
archway  and  massive  nail- 
studded  doors,  and  the  tim¬ 
ber  work  of  this  story  is 
quite  plain,  save  for  the 
pilasters  and  beams,  of  the 
entrance  which  are  "freely 
The  whole  of  the  upper 
floor  overhangs  that  below  it,  and  is  roofed  with 
a  gable  at  each  end  and  a  dormer  gable  over 
the  archway,  the  ridge  of  which  is  kept  up  to 
the  level  of  the  main  ridge.  The  timber  work 
of  this  upper  part  is  more  elaborate,  the  windows 
having  the  panels  beneath  them  enriched  by 
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elaborately  carved  arches,  and  having  on  either 
side  carved  pilasters  to  support  the  bressummers  of  the 
gables  above  them,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  gables 
is  still  further  elaborated  and  has  beautifully  carved 
barge  boards  and  brackets.  The  external  grouping 
of  the  castle,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  most  effective 
when  seen  from  the  churchyard  which  adjoins  it 
upon  the  north,  whence  the  gate-house,  just  described, 
forms  the  extreme  limit  of  the  subject  on  the  one 
hand,  with,  beyond  it,  the  keep,  a  sturdy  mass  of 
masonry  as  the  central  object  of  the  picture,  from 
which  the  eye  travels  over  the  steep  pitched  roof  of 
the  hall,  with  the  stone  gables  of  its  windows  and 
the  massive  buttresses  between  them,  giving  it  support 
to  the  more  lofty  building  at  its  northern  end  which, 
rising  with  a  square  tower-like  projection  sheer  from 
the  edge  of  the  moat,  is  crowned  by  the  singularly 
bold  overhanging  timber  built  room  already  referred 
to,  covered  by  a  roof,  the  hipped  and  gabled  ends  of 
which  are  very  charming.  The  whole  is  backed  by  a 
stretch  of  beautiful  tree  topped  hill,  and  the  moss 
covered  roofs,  and  the  lichened  stonework,  in  parts 
clad  with  ivy  and  in  parts  shrouded  by  graceful 
bushes,  combine  with  the  varied  warmth  of  the  brick 
chimneys  and  tile  roofs  of  the  gate-house,  and  the 


chequered  colouring  of  the  timber  framed  building, 
to  produce  a  picture  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  steep 
pitched  roof  of  the  keep  has  in  recent  years  been 
replaced  by  a  flat  lead  one,  which  has  destroyed  the 
original  effect  of  both  the  exterior  and  interior. 

The  Church  of  Stokesay  has  some  interesting 
Jacobean  woodwork,  just  within  the  Chancel  being 
two  large  canopied  pews,  and  near  these  other  pews 
and  a  carved  pulpit  worthy  of  notice.  Other  places 
of  interest  are  Richard’s  Castle,  where  the  Church 
recently  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
is  a  splendid  example  of  modern  work,  and  the  Court 
House,  timber-framed,  with  a  large  circular  dovecot 
forming  a  beautiful  adjunct,  vie  with  each  other  in 
interest  ;  Burford  Church,  recently  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  having  a  number 
of  interesting  monuments  as  well  as  much  beautiful 
modern  work  within  it  ;  and  the  Church  and  gate¬ 
house  at  Bromfield,  which  are  all  now  left  of  a  once 
large  and  important  Priory,  have  beauties  of  their 
own  which  they  are  willing  to  impart  to  any  who 
care  to  give  time  and  bring  patience  to  a  study  of 
the  district. 

Herbert  R.  Lloyd. 


The  Editor’s  Room 

An  Architectural  Outlook 


gETWEEN  OURSELVES 

With  the  current  issue  Architecture  severs 
itself  from  the  offices  of  “The  Builders’  Journal,” 
having  altogether  outgrown  the  facilities  which  a 
combined  working  offered  to  it.  To  have  faced  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  a  weekly  journal  in  the 
ranks  of  a  profession  already  possessing  more  than 
one  reputable  “  organ  ”  was  no  pluckless  task,  but  to 
have  succeeded  in  that  task  speaks  well,  not  for  our 
own  efforts,  but  rather  for  the  energy  and  singleness 
of  purpose  of  those  men  connected  with  it.  Having 
accomplished  so  much,  we  have  less  diffidence  in 
leaving  its  growth  in  other  hands,  and  less  regret 
in  making  a  severance  which  the  brilliant  success  of 
this  more  ambitious  Magazine  demands  as  imperative. 
The  severance,  however,  broods  no  surrender  of  the 
affection  we  have  for  our  earlier  production.  Four¬ 
teen  months  of  incessant  hourly  toil,  cutting  a  way 
into  a  position  of  some  independence,  and  attempting 
beyond  that  the  calm  conductorship  of  Architecture 
(which  the  press  of  Europe  has  eulogised  so  frankly), 


is  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man,  however 
well  he  may  be  backed  by  willing  hands.  It  is, 
perhaps,  therefore,  but  human  nature  that  we  should 
choose  the  easier  task,  as  undoubtedly,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  the  nobler.  In  Mr.  Edmund  W. 
Abram  “The  Builders’  Journal”  now  possesses  a 
conductor  who  has  been  the  lieutenant  of  our  band 
almost  from  the  start.  He  brings  to  his  more  im¬ 
portant  duties  a  fine  journalistic  experience  gained 
in  the  north,  and  a  literary  power  which  is  but 
rarely  met  with  in  the  professional  press. 

^JpHE  TOMB  OF  AYMER  DE  VALENCE 

I  have  had  trouble,  writes  Mr.  Shearman, 
in  finishing  this,  as  the  paper  has  developed  some 
bad  places  since  1879,  when  the  drawing  was  begun. 

Happily  they  were  in  a  filial  which  is  modern  and 
in  the  place  where  I  have  put  the  title,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  gap  each  side,  which  cried  out  for  some¬ 
thing  ! 
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DESIGNED  BY  MARTIN  WIEGAND. 


The  original  monument  has  another  tomb  on  each 
side,  you  will  remember  :  to  Crouchbach  on  the 

right,  or  east  side  :  to  Aveline,  Countess  of - 

(I  write  from  memory  only),  on  the  left,  neither  of 
them  approaching  that  I  have  drawn. 

See  the  Appendix  of  Scott’s  “  Gleanings  ”  for 
Burges’s  opinion  of  this  Tomb. 

Note  the  drapery  of  all  the  figures,  especially  the 
angel  at  Aymer’s  head,  carrying  (with  a  fellow  angel) 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  Earl.  Note  also  the 
modelling  of  the  lion  at  his  feet  :  the  harmony  of 
proportion  between  the  principal  figure,  the  sarcoph¬ 
agus  and  the  canopy  ;  the  “  go  ”  of  the  crochets 
up  the  gable  (not  the  top  ones,  which  are  modern)  ; 
and  the  exquisite  lines  of  the  traceried  arch  ;  all 
combined  in  one  Tomb. 

Tell  me  its  equal  and  I’ll  go  and  measure  it  ! 

If  you  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  drawing  of  it 
as  well  as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  please  return  it  to 
me,  unused,  for  the  completion  of  the  drawing  has 
made  me  feel  a  positive  reverence  for  the  man  who 
six  centuries  ago  created  this 
masterpiece. 


Cates  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  affair 
of  some  importance.  It  would  not  be  unfair  nor 
unmerited  to  say  that  Mr.  Cates  is  the  father  of  the 
examination  movement.  Although  we  believe  his 
name  has  never  been  engraved  upon  any  one  fine 
building — for  he  is  not  actually  an  Architect 
— yet  his  personality  has  been  so  strong  and  his 
determination  and  perseverance  even  stronger,  that 
he  has  carried  this  great  movement  upon  his  own 
shoulders  and  brought  it — for  better  or  worse — to  its 
present  position  of  importance.  On  his  resignation, 
Mr.  Cates  addresses  the  following  letter  to  his 
colleagues  : — 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  was  constituted  to  conduct  the  Obligatory 
Examination  under  the  old  Bye-law  XIV.,  which, 
after  some  years  of  effort  and  controversy,  was 
passed  in  1877,  and  provided  that  every  candidate 
for  election  as  an  Associate  should,  after  May  1882, 
be  required  to  pass  an  examination  according  to  a 

standard  to  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Council. 

Year  by  year  you  have 
honoured  me  by  electing 
me  as  your  Chairman,  and 
have  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  given  unfailing  aid  to 
developing  and  perfecting 
the  examination. 

Gradually  but  surely  the 
standard  of  requirements 
has  been  raised,  and  the 
educational  influence  of  the 
examination  extended,  until 
it  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  education  of 
the  young  architect. 

The  complete  system  of 
Progressive  Examinations, 
which  was  shadowed  forth 
in  the  Memorial  of  the 
Architectural  Association 
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MR  ARTHUR 
CATES 

For  f o u r-t een  years  a 
singular  personality  has 
almost  dominated  the  affairs 
of  the  Council  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects, 
not  without  keen  opposition 
from  a  strong  body  of  the 
ordinary  members.  During 
that  long  period  the  “  Ex¬ 
aminations  ”  have  proved 
the  great  bone  of  contention 
between  the  various  sections 
of  the  profession,  and  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Arthur 
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addressed  to  the  Institute  in  1855,  is  now  firmly 
established,  and  affords  in  a  thorough  manner  to 
students  of  Architecture  that  guidance  in  preparation 
for  entrance  upon  their  articles,  in  their  studies 
during  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in  an  office, 
and  in  the  critical  intei'val  from  the  completion 
of  their  articles  to  the  moment  of  commencing 
practice,  the  absence  of 
which  was  so  much 
deplored  by  the  memo¬ 
rialists. 

For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  felt  very  severely 
the  strain  caused  by 
endeavouring  to  carry 
out  as  thoroughly  as  I 
could  wish  the  duties  of 
your  Chairman,  and  I  am 
now  advised  that  I  may 
not  continue  to  under¬ 
take  the  duty.  Although 
strongly  urged  in  the 
past  and  preceding  years 
to  do  so,  I  was  unwilling 
to  withdraw  until  the 
complete  system  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Examinations 
was  in  full  operation. 

This  system  being  now 
well  established,  and  the 
routine  definitely  ar¬ 
ranged,  I  intend  to  avail 
myself  of  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  in 
May  next  to  then  retire 
from  it. 

You  will,  I  am  sure, 
understand  that  I  take 
this  course  onlv  under 
the  irresistible  pressure 
I  have  referred  to,  and 
with  exceeding  great 
regret,  not  less  in  break¬ 
ing  off  the  long  con¬ 
nection  with  colleagues, 
to  whose  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration 
I  am  deeply  indebted  for  GOBlet  in  silver. 
aiding  in  the  realisation 

of  the  idea  which  more  than  forty  years  ago  I  had 
formed  for  influencing  and  improving  the  education 
of  the  youthful  aspirant  in  Architecture,  than  in 
quitting  the  position  in  which  you  annually  so  kindly 
placed  me,  wherein  I  could  guide  your  deliberations 
and  in  some  degree  influence  you  in  favour  of  the 
project  which  has  been  so  dear  to  me. 
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I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  you  this  early 
intimation  of  my  intention  to  retire  from  the 
Board,  in  order  that  you  may  have  ample  time  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Summer 
Examinations  ;  and  I  venture  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  a  caution,  that  you  should  not  aim 
at  attaining  the  unattainable  perfection,  but  be 

content  for  some  years 
at  least  to  work  on  the 
present  programme, 
avoiding  the  introduction 
of  changes  which  are  not 
absolutely  essential. 

Arthur  Cates. 


An  ambitious  volume 
of  designs  and  sketches, 
under  this  title,  has  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Koch,  of  Darmstadt,  for 
review,  and  we  have  re¬ 
produced  several  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  work. 
Here  is  a  large  folio 
book  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  bound 
in  cloth  and  “  Irish  ” 
linen,  and  lettered  in 
gold,  possessing  no 
single  line  of  descriptive 
matter  (not  even  a  pre¬ 
face)  beyond  the  titles  to 
the  illustrations.  The 
whole  range  of  internal 
decoration  —  after  the 
lights  of  German  artists 
— is  depicted  in  these 
superbly  printed  pages, 
and  our  great  wonder 
is  why  such  volumes 
would  be  hopelessly  im¬ 
possible  in  England  when 
Darmstadt  and  dozens  of 
other  German  cities  find 
them  welcome.  “  La  de¬ 
coration  moderne  des  interieurs”  may  not,  perhaps, 
bear  the  test  of  years  as  far  as  its  artistic  teachings  go, 
but  there  is  a  little  that  will  strongly  appeal  to  the  Saxon 
artist,  and  many  useful  hints  for  the  English  Archi¬ 
tect.  For  instance,  several  of  the  “  arrangements  for 
corners  in  modern  taste  ”  are  subdued  enough  for  us, 
and  several  drawings  of  wrought  iron  work,  notably 
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the  one  we  reproduce,  are  distinctly  fine.  The  par¬ 
ticular  gates  which  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  are 
quite  remarkable  in  the  subtlety  of  their  design.  We 
do  not  remember  having  seen  any  modern  specimen 
in  this  country  to  equal  them.  The  Astor  palace, 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  has  just  possessed 
a  pair  of  gates  somewhat  similar  in  general 
motive,  but  an  examination  will  prove  how  vastly 
superior  Eduard  Puls,  the  artist  of  Berlin,  has 
proved  himself  to  be  in  this  design.  There  are 
other  specimens  in 
the  volume  which 
would  make  the 
Saxon  shudder,  but 
these  we  may  pass 
over.  The  products 
of  the  glass  works 
of  Count  Harrach, 

Neuwelt  in  Bohemia, 
may  be  remarkable 
specimens  of  glass 
ware,  but  they  do 
not  impress  us,  unlike 
much  of  the  porcelain 
ware  —  candelabra, 
soup  bowls,  and  the 
like  —  which  show 
extraordinary  facility 
in  design.  We  have 
reproduced  one  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  goblet  in 
silver,  the  design  of 
Professor  Hermann 
Gotz,  as  typical  of 
much  other  work  in 
the  volume.  There 
are  even  designs  and 
suggestions  for  the 
decoration  of  a  dinner 
table,  lace  fans,  tire 
screens  with  painted 
leather  incrustations, 
newspaper  racks, 
stoves  in  Majolica 
tiles,  table  tops  and 
cabinets, in  addition  to 
the  many  “  interiors  ” 
of  rooms  and  decora¬ 
tive  suggestions  for  the  drapery  of  apartments  in 
various  styles  which  will  not  commend  themselves 
very  much  to  English  people.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
heartily  ashamed.  Our  native  draughtsmen  rarely 
approach  the  accuracy  and  sharpness  of  drawing 
depicted  in  this  work.  There  are  other  volumes 
to  come,  and  we  shall  have  a  warm  welcome  for 
them  all. 


^^ORRESPONDENCE 

Of  the  many  letters  we  have  received  upon 
the  eternal  question  of  “  Restoration,”  the  most 
interesting  is  from  Mr.  Roland  Reynolds,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  who  addresses  from  a  well-known  firm  of 
marble  workers  at  Cardiff,  and  whose  communica¬ 
tion  we  deem  quite  worthy  the  selection  and  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  it.  Mr.  Reynolds  writes  : — 

“  I  have  noticed  with  particular  interest  your  articles 

on  the  timely  pre¬ 
servation  of  our 
cathedrals  from  ap¬ 
proaching  decay,  and 
should  like  to  send  you 
a  few  notes,  not  per¬ 
haps  of  entire  agree¬ 
ment,  but  at  any 
rate  of  appreciation 
of  anything  that 
d  raws  a  1 1  e  n  - 
t-ion  to  that  and 
kindred  subjects.  In 
your  March  number 
you  deal  with  two 
subjects  in  answer  to 
M  r .  F  rede r i c  k 

Harrison  —  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  national 
in  place  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  control  over 
the  preservation  of 
cathedrals,  with 
which  as  you  say,  the 
great  question  as  to 
what  is  legitimate 
restoration  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  the 
possible  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  that  pre¬ 
servation  with  which 
the  above  question 
has  everything  to  do. 
There  can  certainly 
never  be  unanimity 
as  to  the  exact  extent 
to  which  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  old  or¬ 
nament  should  go,  but  there  are  certain  great  canons 
of  unimpeachable  truth  which  if  firmly  understood 
would  materially  guide  opinion  on  the  subject  ;  I 
venture  briefly  to  state  them  : — 

1.  The  sculpture  and  carving  of  a  building  is  a 
high  art,  executed  by  an  actual  artist. 

2.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  restoration  ;  i.e., 
exact  reproduction  of  an  artist’s  work. 
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3.  A  building  is  the  most  trustworthy  and,  there¬ 
fore,  valuable  historical  illustration  of  past  years. 

4.  The  historic  and  artistic  value  of  its  ornament 
consists  in  its  being  the  actual  inspired  work  of  an 
artist  in  the  age  it  illustrates. 

5.  A  reproduction  of  such  work,  if  bound  down  to 
an  absolute  copy,  has  no  artistic  value  comparatively, 
as  having  to  be  an  exact  copy  excludes  the  possibility 
of  its  being  the  inspired  work  of  a  real  artist.  If  in 
the  execution  the  artist  gives  play  to  his  fancy  and 
genius  the  result  gains  a  value  from  being  a  real 
work  of  art  of  this  age,  but  loses  all  claim  to  be  any 
representation  of  the  work  of  a  past  age,  and  is 
therefore  not  a  restoration  but  a  new  work. 

6.  If,  though  the  reproduction  be  as  exact  as  may 
be,  it  has  no  historical  value  beyond  what  an  accurate 
drawing  or  photogragph  would  have. 

7.  It  is  also  directly  misleading,  for  (see  No.  2)  it 
cannot  have  the  genius  and  life  of  that  of  which  it 
professes  to  be  a  copy,  and  is,  therefore,  untruthful 
as  to  the  real  work  of  that  age  :  the  more  so  as  it 
may  by  many  be  taken  to  be  that  actual  work  and 
not  a  copy. 

I  have  written  the  above  seven  statements  some¬ 
what  hastily.  May  I  add  one  more  remark  on  the 
great,  the  inestimable  value  of  your  magazine  as  a 
medium  for  the  lasting  preservation  of  the  only 
really  valuable  copies  of  fast  decaying  Architecture, 
viz.,  photographs  and  accurate  measured  drawings  ? 
Reproduce  these  in  as  large  detail  as  possible,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  many  local  treasures  of  original  Archi¬ 


tectural  Sculpture  hidden  away  all  over  our  country, 
and  likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  and  you  will  form 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  inspiration  for  new  Archi¬ 
tects  with  new  adaptations  of  old  ornament  ;  not 
dead  copies,  but  living  work,  requickened  by  their 
living  thoughts.  Beautiful  buildings  will  then  again 
be  raised  in  the  land  to  remain  after  the  old  have 
irretrievably  passed  away.” 

Another  esteemed  correspondent  in  the  West  of 
England  writes  : — “  I  promised  to  give  you  my 
honest  opinion  on  the  new  venture,  when  the  second 
issue  appeared.  It  is  just  to  hand,  and  is  very  good. 
The  1  Westminster  Abbey  ’  articles  are  exceptionally 
valuable.  I  wonder  why,  in  your  remarks  upon 
Ernest  George,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  exception- 
ably  lovable  nature  of  the  man  ?  No  one  was  ever 
more  thoughtful  for  others  than  ever  has  been  the 
present  Gold  Medallist.  And  it  seems  to  me,  looking 
back  at  the  old  days,  too  little  is  made  of  the  memory 
of  poor  Vaughan.  The  partnership  lasted  until  his 
sad  death  that  bright  Sunday  morning  in  1875.  That 
would  make  it  of  some  thirteen  years’  duration.  He 
was  too  modest— how  characteristic  of  Ernest  George 
—  to  tell  the  real  story  of  the  present  partnership, 
and  what  he  sacrificed,  personally,  for  the  widow 
and  the  little  orphans  of  his  deceased  partner.  It  is 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  now,  but  I  remember 
the  circumstances  distinctly,  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
Mr.  George  !  I  shall  direct  that,  in  future,  Akchi- 
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tecture  is  placed  on  the  same  shelf  as  my  copies  of 
the  ‘  Art  Journal  ’  and  ‘  Magazine  of  Art.’  ” 


Mr.  Charles  Fitzroy  Doll  has  a  genius  for 
accuracy,  and  is  good  enough  to  correct  Mr.  Garston 
Gaine,  a  contributor  in  our  last  number  : — 

In  the  last  number  of  your  beautiful  publication, 
I  notice  in  the  article  ‘  Round  Nuremberg’  that  the 
renowned  ‘  Schone  Brunnen  ’  (Beautiful  Well)  in  the 
Market  Place  is  called  the  Schloss  Brunnen  (Castle 
Well),  and  further  that  its  erection  is  ascribed  to  ‘  Le 
Balier,’  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
work  was  erected  by  a  Frenchman. 

The  ‘  Schone  Brunnen  ’  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Heinrich  Behaim,  who  was  given  by  his  fellow 
citizens  the  nickname  of  ‘  der  Balier  ’  or  1  der  Par- 
lirer,’  meaning  ‘the  Chatterbox.’ 

I  may  add  that  it  is  common  in  Southern  Germany, 
to  this  day,  for  individuals  to 
be  called  in  their  own  town 
by  a  sobriquet  such  as  ‘  der 
Schnell-Laufer ’  (the  ‘fast  run¬ 
ner’),  ‘der  Schrumpel’  (‘the 
shrivelled’),  <&c.,  &c.,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  their  patronymic, 
in  reference  to  some  peculiarity 
the  individual  pretends  to,  or 
possesses. 


been  described  and  illustrated,  in  fragmentary  form, 
by  Muir,  Billings,  and  other  men  of  light  and 
leading  ;  but  never  so  fitly  and  fully  as  in  these 
fruitful  labours  of  Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross. 
We  question,  indeed,  if  any  land,  save  ancient  Greece, 
has  found  exponents  of  its  Architectural  records,  so 
systematic  and  sufficing,  as  Scotland  may  claim 
in  her  gifted  sons  to-day. 

For  the  Historians,  no  less  than  for  the  Architect 
and  Antiquary,  there  is  a  charm  or  a  value  in  these 
volumes.  The  life  of  a  nation  may  be  more  justly 
pictured  from  its  Architectural  development  than 
from  chronicles  of  kings,  with  their  futile  follies  and 
weary  waste  of  life  which  make  up  the  calendar  of 
twro  many  blind-guides  in  historical  knowledge. 

Of  no  country  is  this  more  true  than  of  Scotland. 
The  “  piled  stones  ”  tell  tales  of  troublous  times. 
Line  by  line  we  may  read  her  story  of  strife  and 
conquest  and  defeat  in  stately  column  and  pathetic 
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Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross 
have  undertaken,  in  the  remark¬ 
able  work  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  before  us,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Architectural 
History  of  Scotland. 

“The  Ecclesiastical  Architec¬ 
ture  of  Scotland”  bids  fair  to 
form  a  worthy  compliment  to 
the  author’s  previous  work  on 
“Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture.”  Should  the 
entire  series  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  present  volume,  we  shall 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  alike 
to  authors  and  publishers.  The 
Architecture  of  the  North  has 
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ruin.  Surveying  the  few  buildings  that  retain  their 
early  dignity,  and  the  countless  works  of  skill  and 
beauty  that  linger  but  as  suggestions  of  by-gone 
glories,  we  read  “  sermons  in  stones  ”  that  tell  more 
of  human  aspiration  and  ruthless  revenge  than  was 
ever  conveyed  by  history  in  words. 

The  scope  of  the  first  volume  extends  in  detail 
from  the  Bee-hive  cells  of  the  earliest  Christian 
missionaries  to  the  period  of  transition  from  Norman 
to  pointed  Architecture. 

A  general  introductory  sketch,  admirable  in  method 
and  lucidity,  sets  forth  the 
general  expression  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in 
Scotland,  and  illustrates 
the  effect  which  national 
intercourse  with  France 
produced  in  the  tendency 
to  “  Flamboyant  ”  that 
marks  the  decadence  of 
the  later  period.  This 
for  lucidity  : — 

The  earliest  race  of 
Christianity  in  Scotland 
is  connected  with  the 
founding  of  a  Church,  the 
name  of  which  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  a  structure  of  a 
much  later  date.  This 
primitive  Church  was 
erected  by  St.  Ninian,  a 
Briton,  who  seems  to  have 
settled  in  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centurv  amongst  the 
Piets,  on  the  south  coast 
of  Galloway,  with  the  view 
of  there  maintaining  the 
Christian  faith,  alreadv 
introduced  by  the  Romans. 

St.  Ninian 
studied  in  Rome, 
his  return  journey  to  have 
visited  St.  Martin,  at  Tours, 
who  supplied  him  with 
masons  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  Church,  built  of  stone,  in  the 
Roman  manner.  This  was  known  as  the  Canvida 
Casa  (now  Whithorn),  which  was  built  about 
the  year  412,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
It  became  a  great  school  of  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine,  but  after  a  time  the  Christianity  of  this 
locality  appears  to  have  died  out,  or  was  transferred 
to  Ireland.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  emissaries 
from  this  school  in  the  fifth  century  may  be  traced 
in  the  dedications  of  Churches  amongst  the  Piets, 
as,  for  example,  St.  Ternan,  at  Banchory-Ternan  ; 
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St.  Mocholmoc,  at  Inchmahorne  ;  and  at  St.  Fellan, 
at  the  place  named  after  him  on  Loch  Earn.  At 
Abernethy,  in  Perthshire,  King  Nectan  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  St.  Buithe,  who  came 
from  Ireland,  accompanied  by  St.  Bridget  and  her 
ten  virgins.  The  saint,  as  a  reward  for  his  miracle, 
was  presented  with  the  fortress  which  existed  at  the 
place  just  as  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  were  established 
by  the  chiefs  in  their  stronghold.  This  King  also  built 
a  Church  at  Abernethy  in  honour  of  St.  Bridget  (about 
480),  a  foundation  which  afterwards  became  famous. 

It  tends  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  early  mission 
of  St.  Ninian  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Piets,  that  the  monu¬ 
mental  stones  which  still 
survive  in  that  region  are 
engraved  with  incised 
crosses  of  the  oldest  form, 
and  are  accompanied  with 
inscriptions  in  debased 
Roman  capital  letters,  con¬ 
taining  the  formula  “  hie 
jacet  ” — all  marks  which 
indicate  a  very  early  date. 
Such  are  the  crosses  near 
Whithorn  and  those  at 
Ivirkmadrine  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish,  which  all 
bear  the  simple  cross  with 
equal  arms  enclosed  in  a 
circle,  and  contain  the 
che-rho  symbol.  It  should 
further  be  noted  that  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Luce,  not  far  from 
Whithorn,  there  exists  a 
cave  in  the  rocks  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  an  early  anchorite, 
perhaps  of  St.  Ninian 
himself.  Numerous  crosses 
of  early  type,  incised  on  the 
rocky  walls  and  on  the  steps 
of  a  short  stair  leading  down 
to  the  cave,  prove  that  it  has  been  occupied  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes  at  an  early  date  ;  while  on  the  Isle  of 
Whithorn  are  the  ruins  of  a  Church,  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  occupy  the  site  of  the  original  Canvida  Casa  of 
St.  Ninian. 

The  work,  which  runs  in  the  present  volume  to 
500  pages,  is  profusely  illustrated,  there  being  hardly 
a  page  without  its  sketch  or  geometrical  drawing. 
All  these  are  reproductions  of  pen  and  ink  work, 
most  excellentlv  done,  crowded  in  instances  with 
measurements,  and  all  free  from  any  affectation  of 
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penmanship.  Each  Church  or  priory  or  other  struc¬ 
ture  is  treated  descriptively  under  its  own  heading, 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  works  described  are 
in  ruins,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  other  process  of 
illustration  would  not  have  served  the  purpose  of  the 
work.  To  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  our  Art,  this  and  the  coming  volumes  of 
Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross  on  “  The  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Scotland  ”  are  an  absolute  necessity. 


The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  turn 
out  of  the  volume,  for  often  are  such  works  given  to 
us  in  large  folio  books  with  wide  margins  and  for¬ 
bidding  bindings,  which  repel  the  student  and 
frighten  the  would-be  purchaser.  Mr.  David  Douglas 
knows  his  business  better  than  that,  and  for  reward 
every  Architect,  archaeologist,  and  historian  worth 
their  salt  should  subscribe  to  a  work  which  promises 
to  be  so  utterly  indispensible  to  them. 


A  BIT  FROM  THE  GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 
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URNITURE  AND  JOINERY 
BY  E  GUY  DAWBER  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


I 


The  Chair  and  Settle. 

Furniture  has  for  all  of  us  an  interest  beyond  the 
mere  appreciation  of  its  beauty,  and  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  past  ages, 
and  so  clearly  exemplifies  the  manners 
and  tastes  of  the  time  that  its  interest  is 
almost  human.  The  carving  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  various  pieces,  the  clever¬ 
ness  and  skill  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  made,  are  quite  worthy  of  careful 
study  and  contemplation. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  history  and 
continuity  of  design  through  the  Middle 
Ages  is  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  the  material  at  one’s  dis¬ 
posal,  but  from  manuscript  illustrations 
we  find  nearly  all  examples  of  furniture, 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  character. 

Furniture,  in  the  sense  that  we  regard 
it  now,  was  extremely  coarse  and  rude, 
without  elaborate  decorations,  and  only 
made  to  fulfil  actual  requirements.  Each 
piece  had  its  use,  and  furniture  for  the 
sake  of  effect  was  almost  unknown.  In  the  great 
hall,  the  general  living  and  assembly  room  of 
the  feudal  houses,  the  furniture  probably  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  table,  or  hinged  board  on 
trestles,  stools,  chests,  and  a  cupboard  with  open 
shelves  in  tiers,  for  plates,  pewter,  treene,  and 
hooks  for  the  leather  drinking  vessels,  and  until 


the  breaking  up  of  the  great  religious  establish¬ 
ments  by  Henry  VIII.  most  of  it  had  a  decided 
ecclesiastical  feeling. 

Until  this  time  the  large  feudal  houses  and  manors 
were  not  continuously  occupied,  and  domestic  fur¬ 
niture  consisted  mostly  of  such  pieces  as  could  be 
moved  from  place  to  place,  so  that  the  rooms  were 
consequently  but  sparsely  embellished.  Before  the 
general  introduction  of  wood  panelling  as  a 
decorative  treatment,  tapestry,  commonly  described 
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by  the  early  writers  as  “  hangings,”  was  used  for 
covering  the  walls  of  superior  apartments,  and  had 
been,  even  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  when  we  read  of  stained  and  painted 
cloths  being  used  for  such  purposes.  In  large 
establishments  one  servant,  called  the  “  upholder,” 
was  generally  appointed  to  superintend  the  hanging 
and  removal  of  the  tapestry, 
which  hung  from  a  series  of 
hooks  from  the  ceiling  and  fell 
in  easy  folds  to  the  floor, 
completely  covering  the  door, 
and  pushed  aside  when  en¬ 
tering  or  leaving  a  room. 
Draperies  of  some  kind  v  _re 
absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  rooms  habitable,  as  the 
walls  behind  were  frequently 
not  even  plastered,  and  as 
carpets  were  quite  unknown, 
straw  and  rushes  were  the 
only  covering  to  the  cold  stone 
paving  of  the  lower  rooms, 
or  'the  clay  concrete  floors  of 
the  upper. 
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“DERBYSHIRE”  SINGLE  CHAIRS,  EARLY  PART  OF  I7TH  CENTURY, 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


A  very  good  idea  of  the  cheer¬ 
less  effect  of  these  rooms  can 
be  gained  at  Haddon  Hall, 
where  some  are  exactly  as  they 
were. first  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  only  without  the  tapes¬ 
try  and  furniture. 

Until  the  sixteenth  century 
joinery  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  as  a  distinct  craft, 
if  we  except  the  beautiful  screen 
and  stall  work  of  the  preceding 
ones.  The  doors,  for  example, 
were  generally  made  of  boards, 
nailed  to  cross  braces  behind, 
and  the  ornamentation,  whether 
of  wrought  iron  scroll  work  or  of 
pierced  and  open  tracery,  was 
applied  to  the  face  and  formed 
no  part  of  the  constructive 
framing.  This  method,  and  a 
very  strong  one  it  is,  continued 
in  country  districts  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  With  the  introduction  of  moulded  plaster, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  open, 
joisted  ceilings  were,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned, 
and  the  rooms  reduced  in  height,  with  flat  or 
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curved  plaster  ornamental  ceilings  ;  the  walls^  being 
lined  with  oak  panelling  and  carving,  and  inlay 
even  frequently  seen.  This  latter  treatment,  in  all 
probability,  was  introduced  by  the  Flemish  refugees 
from  the  Netherlands,  which  were  now  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Duke' of  Alva. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
furniture,  to  a  great  extent,  was  breaking  through 
its  ecclesiastical  environment,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  there  was  hardly  a  definite 
decided  tradition,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  when  the  taste  for  classic 
literature  led  to  the  study  of  the  Arts  connected 
with  it,  and  after  its  development  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  a 
real  national  style  can  be  traced. 

Panelling,  though  still  with  tapestry  the  prin¬ 
cipal  decorations  in  rooms,  now  became  strongly 
tinged  with  an  Architectural  character,  and  the 
“  five  orders  ”  came  into  frequent  use.  Dentils, 
fluting,  egg  and  tongue,  and  other  classical  details 
were  introduced,  some  attempt  at  composition 
being  aimed  at.  Heraldry,  with  carved  mantlings 
and  quaint  escutcheons  with  scrolled  edges,  strap 
work  and  pierced  fret  work,  were  used,  some 
very  good  examples  of  which  can  be  seen  at 
Haddon  Hall. 

At  Hardwieke  Hall,  in  1570,  the  woodwork  in 
several  apartments  is  of  oak  inlaid  with  ebony  on 
the  stiles  and  rails,  and  in  a  very  charming  room 
taken  from  Sizerch  Castle  in  Westmoreland,  and 
now  fitted  up  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  panels  are  inlaid  with  black  bog  oak  and 
holly,  in  geometrical  patterns,  divided  at  intervals 


Furniture  and  Joinery. 


by  tall  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals,  and  fluted  with 
inlays  of  bog  oak. 

Turning  to  furniture,  the  most  common  kind  of 
seat  during  this  time  were  the  “  joyned  ”  or  framed 
stools,  settles — which  were  the  ordinary  chests  with 
a  high  back  added — and  long  benches.  Chairs  were 
very  scarce,  and  were  only  used  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  then  dined  apart  in  a  parlour,  and  not 
with  his  retainers  at  the  table  in  the  great  hall. 

These  seats  were  either  of  plain  oak  or  covered 
with  “  carpet  work,”  fringed  with  crewel  work,  or 
leather  fastened  with  large  brass  nails,  though  these 
are  of  somewhat  later  date.  The  tables  had  turned 
and  moulded  legs,  and  were  generally  covered  with 
the  most  elaborate  embroideries,  velvets  and  satins, 
fringed  and  emblazoned  with  arms  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  Turkey  carpets  of  the  finest  textures  were  used 
for  the  purpose.  Cushions  and  pillows  were 
becoming  common,  and  with  the  hard,  unyielding 
forms  of  the  furniture  of  this  period  must  have  been 
essential  to  any  degree  of  comfort.  The  great  bed¬ 
steads,  with  overhanging  testers,  and  turned  and  carved 
posts,  had  sumptuous  hangings,  and  cloth  of  gold, 
damasks,  velvets  and  satins,  all  elaborately  worked, 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility. 


It  would  be  well  at  this  stage,  perhaps,  to  examine 
a  few  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ordinary 
every-day  furniture  and  joinery  at  this  period,  and 
without  doubt,  simplicity  in  its  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  keynote  of  its  composition. 

The  panelling  was  framed  in  small  panels, 
averaging  about  eleven  inches  wide  by  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches  high,  the  narrow  width  enabling  a 
single  piece  of  wood  to  be  used.  The  rails  were 
generally  square  in  section,  with  a  few  plain  mould¬ 
ings  sunk  on  the  face  and  running  through  the  entire 
length,  the  edge  next  the  panels  either  splayed,  or 
with  a  simple  moulding  running  out  before  reaching 
the  stiles.  These  latter  were  moulded  at  the  edges, 
sometimes  with  central  sunk  mouldings,  and  butting 
against  the  square  of  the  rails,  so  that  there  was  no 
cutting  or  mitreing,  and  the  whole  was  easily  and 
firmly  framed  together  with  strong  oaken  pins. 

This  squareness  of  the  framing  and  the  sunk 
mouldings  are  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  mouldings  nearly  always  consisting  of 
sunk  hollows  and  rounds,  with  angular  fillets 
between.  The  legs  and  rails  of  tables  and  chairs 
were  often  so  moulded  before  turning,  and  the 


SOMERSETSHIRE  SETTLE,  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  furniture 
became  richer,  great  cabinets  of  oak,  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  ivory  and  other  woods,  were  frequent,  and 
the  common  chests  even,  which  had  for  centuries 
past  formed  the  general  repository  for  articles  of  all 
kinds,  now  became  highly  decorative. 


moulding  running  through  the  turned  portions  even, 
where  they  came  out  to  the  full  section. 

The  “  Court  cupboard  ”  was  an  important  piece  of 
furniture  at  this  time,  and  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
double  chest,  raised  on  short  legs,  one  over  the  other, 
with  drawers  and  cupboards.  The  upper  part  had 
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canted  sides,  with  the  angle  posts  carried 
through  to  support  the  top,  which  followed 
the  outline  of  the  lower  part.  A  beautiful 
specimen,  dated  1603,  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  ;  it  has  twisted, 
turned  legs  and  shafts,  the  centre  panel  of 
the  upper  door  is  carved  in  low  relief, 
with  the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman  in 
a  ruff,  and  the  other  panels  are  carved 
with  geometrical  designs  of  interlacing 
strap  work,  and  the  whole  is  inlaid  on 
the  stiles  and  rails  with  bog  oak  and 
holly,  and  the  dentils,  beads  and  moul¬ 
dings  distinctly  show  that  the  classical 
influence  had  taken  some  hold  when  it 
was  constructed. 

An  example  of  a  small  one,  from  Had- 
don  Hall,  is  illustrated,  and  shows  the 
general  squareness  of  the  framing,  the 
sunk  mouldings,  and  the 


interlacing 


carving. 

Other  cabinets  at  this  time  were  those 
with  the  cupboards  and  folding  doors 
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ARM  CHAIR  COVERED  IN  LEATHER,  FROM  CHASTLETON 
HALL,  OXFORDSHIRE,  ABOUT  l6lO. 


SOMERSETSHIRE,  ABOUT  1580. 

below,  with  recessed  upper  part  and 
overhanging  top,  with  turned  and 
moulded  drop  pendants,  all  very  richly 
moulded  and  frequently  inlaid — Lan¬ 
cashire,  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire  be¬ 
ing  particularly  rich  in  this  class  of 
cabinet. 

The  most  typical  form  of  inlay  con¬ 
sisted  in  one  or  more  sinkings  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width, 
down  the  centre  of  the  stiles  and  rails, 
and  filling  them  with  alternate  squares 
of  ebony  and  holly,  or  other  woods, 
laid  diagonally  across  the  sinking, 
giving  a  very  rich  effect  at  very  little 
cost. 

Practically  all  the  furniture  at  this 
period  was  made  of  oak,  and  though 
other  woods  were  introduced  by 
foreigners  —  the  Flemish  settlers,  in 
particular,  using  ebony,  walnut  and 
cherrywood — oak  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  material. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  construc- 
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tively  perfect  period  of  English  furniture  was  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  though  it  was  based  almost  entirely 
upon  classical  influence  and  detail,  and  the  outlines 
may  suggest  some  extraneous  origin,  it  retained  a 
character  essentially  English  and  rapidly  lost  any 
trace  of  foreign  influence. 

Chairs,  tables,  cabinets  and  cupboards,  &c.,  were 
put  together  in  the  simplest  and  most  truthful 
manner  ;  the  construction  was  always  visible,  the 
supports  and 
bracings  were 
placed  where 
they  were  most 
needed,  and  the 
framings  were 
nearly  always 
straight  ;  the 
legs,  stretchers 
and  braces  were 
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straight;  the 
backs,  though 
slightly  falling- 
over,  were  still 
straight,  and 
the  sweeping 
lines  and  curves 
of  a  later  period 
were  quite  un¬ 
known. 

The  chairs 
w  e  r  e  framed 
with  four,  six, 
seven,  and 
sometimes 
eight  rails  to 
the  legs,  with 
lower  ones 
close  down  to 
the  floor  to  en¬ 
able  the  feet  to 
be  kept  off  the 
d  a  m  p  cold 
stones,  and 
when  boarded 
floors  came  into  fashion,  the  front  rails  were  raised,  or 
omitted,  so  that  more  freedom  was  given  to  the  feet  ; 
then  the  side  ones  were  raised,  and  the  front  one 
placed  further  back  between  them. 

All  the  horizontal  pieces  were  tenoned  into  the 
uprights,  and  pinned  with  oak  pegs — indeed,  in 
furniture  of  these  days  iron  nails  were  unheard  of — 
and  the  whole  framed  together  with  a  degree  of 
strength  and  rigidity  truly  wonderful. 

Some  of  the  arm-chairs  were  very  elaborate,  with 
richly-carved  backs  and  rails,  and  turned  on  carved 
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legs — names,  dates,  and  emblems  were  often  carved 
upon  them — this  carving  consisting  of  a  series  of 
interlacing  or  geometrical  patterns  generally  cut 
with  a  carver’s  “parting”  tool,  and  giving  a  rich 
effect. 

In  the  remarkably  fine  chair  illustrated,  from 
Brympton,  in  Somersetshire,  the  front  legs  are 
turned,  the  stiles  and  rails  are  carved,  and  the  panel 
in  the  back  has  a  design  raised  in  relief  by  sinking 
the  ground  around  it. 

In  the  Dining 
Hall  of  the 
Almshouses  at 
Castle  Rising, 
in  Norfolk, 
most  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  furniture 
exists— amongst 
other  things 
a  beautiful 
clothes  press, 
tables,  chairs, 
benches,  and 
stools  ;  one  of 
the  latter  is  il¬ 
lustrated,  and 
is  an  excellent 
example  of  the 
honest  and 
homely  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  time. 

InChastleton 
Hall, in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  a  delight¬ 
ful  house,  full 
of  old  furniture 
of  all  periods, 
there  is  a  fine 
arm-chair,  cov¬ 
ered  with  lea¬ 
ther,  studded 
with  large  brass 
nails,  and  a 
leather  fringe 
all  round,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given.  For  dignity  and 
breadth  of  design  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  this 
chair,  and  it  has  a  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness  of 
purpose  that  is  most  pleasing. 

Of  the  single  chairs  there  was  not  so  much  variety, 
large  numbers  being  produced  from  few  designs  ; 
the'  two  kinds  best  known  are  those  called  the 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  chairs,  and  are  the  most 
frequently  met  with,  though  there  are,  of  course, 
other  varieties. 

In  the  Yorkshire  chair,  from  South  Kensington 
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Museum,  which  is  here  illustrated,  the  back  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  example,  and  shows  the  peculiar 
arched  and  cusped  work,  and  the  small  turned  drop 
pendants  and  shafts  planted  on  the  sides,  though  in 
the  chairs  commonly  seen  the  backs  are  not  so 
elaborate  and  the  outline  varies  considerably.  The 
front  lower  rail  is  omitted,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
feet  is  missing,  having  probably  decayed  by  standing 
on  damp  foundations. 

The  Derbyshire 
chair,  of  which  a 
fine  pair  is  illus¬ 
trated,  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  from  the  seat 
downwards,  but  is 
not  so  ornamental 
in  the  back.  The 
cross  back  rails  are 
moulded,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  three 
arches  with  neatly 
turned  spindles  are 
introduced,  and 
split  ones,  as  in  the 
Yorkshire  chair, 
planted  on  the  side 
uprights. 

This,  indeed,  is 
one  very  charac¬ 
teristic  detail  of  the 
Jacobean  period  ; 
turned  work 
legs,  ba 
newels,  etc. 
been  used  for  years, 
and  now  small 
turned  spindles, 
with  acorn-shaped 
terminations  in  oak 
or  ebony,  were  split 
and  laid  on  the 
stiles  and  rails,  and 
turned  drop  orna¬ 
ments  were  added 
below  tables  and 
chairs  and  from 
the  centre  of  the 
arches  in  the  backs.  This  fashion  was  most 
probably  adopted  from  abroad,  as  these  ebony 
drops,  buttons,  and  pilasters  were  common  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Another  characteristic  seat  of  very  early  origin  and 
great  popularity  was  the  settle.  Chests  had  always 
been  used  as  seats,  and  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century  were  fitted  with  upright  backs  and  arm- 
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pieces,  much  the  same  as  are  now  seen  in  old  farm¬ 
houses  and  country  inns. 

A  clever  example  from  Brympton,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  is  illustrated,  and  can  be  converted  into  a  table 
when  not  required  as  a  settle.  The  top  is  in  two 
halves,  hinged  at  the  back  and  resting  on  the  arms 
when  serving  as  a  table,  lifting  back  and  assuming 
an  upright  position  when  used  as  a  seat. 

Another  very  fine  one,  also  from  Somersetshire, 

with  the  top  in  one 
piece,  is  shown, 
with  geometrical 
carving  on  the  front 
rail,  and  the  square 
framing  and  sunk 
mouldings  spoken 
of  before.  This 
settle  was  intended 
to  stand  out  in  a 
room,  probably  by 
the  fireplace,  as  the 
back  rails  are  also 
very  finely  carved. 
In  both  of  them  the 
seats  are  hinged  for 
access  to  the  inside 
of  the  lower  parts. 

With  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  fine 
table  from  Watling- 
ton  Church,  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  about  1580, 
strongly  tinged  with 
classical  feeling, 
these  remarks  may 
be  closed,  and  in 
a  further  paper  it 
will  be  my  en¬ 
deavour  to  show 
the  changes  that 
took  place  in  furni¬ 
ture  up  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  I 
have  always  thought 
that  the  study  of 
the  simpler  and 
more  useful  items 
of  furniture  and  joinery  is  far  more  interesting  and 
far  more  beneficial  to  an  Architect  than  the  mere 
sketching  and  study  of  elaborate  specimens,  which 
usually  find  their  way  into  the  public  and  private 
museums  of  the  world.  The  beauty  of  English  work 
lies  in  the  absence  of  eccentricity,  both  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  in  its  ornamentation. 

E.  Guy  Dawber. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Town  House. 


The  town  house  a  few 

DEDUCTIONS  BY  THE 
EDITOR 

170,  Queen’s  Gate. 

Whatever  faults  are  found  in  the  Town  Houses  of  a 
decade  or  two  ago,  there  is  the  redeeming  feature  of 
consistency  in  them  to  ease  our  disgust.  It  is  the 
same  old  tale  throughout  the  Arts — periods  of  mono¬ 
tonous  uniformity,  not  merely  of  design  but  of  method. 
In  Architecture,  the  brick  age  came  first — the  first  in 
that  period  covering  the  recollection  of  the  present 


perhaps  the  bigger  rascal  of  the  two.  Said  the  fiend 
to  the  rascal,  “  People  are  tired  of  the  brick  house  ” — 
and  we  may  think  for  a  moment  what  remarkably  fine 
brick  work  it  was — “  give  them  what  they  want,  give 
them  a  pretty  stucco  front.  You  can  build  with 
much  commoner  material,  and  cover  it  up  with  beau¬ 
tiful  cement,  and  nobody  will  tell  it  from  stone.” 
And  east  and  west,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
mile  upon  mile  each  wTay  as  the  crow  Hies,  did  the 
rascals  gather  together  and  build.  And  what  they 
built  was  the  Architecture  of  this  great  city  of 
London,  and  the  Architecture  of  its  suburbs,  and  the 
Architecture  of  those  cities  which  follow  like  ships 


170,  queen’s  gate. 

generation.  There  was  little  variation  then.  Plain 
brick  walls  with  openings,  delightful  front  doors  and 
overhanging  porches  ;  sound,  honest,  plain  wrought, 
iron  railings,  with  more  or  less  detail  in  the  pilasters. 
There  were  one,  or  perhaps  two,  geniuses  in  those 
times,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  successfully  proved  in  his 
writing  upon  Robert  Adam,  but  only  one  or  two. 
Then  came  the  stucco  age.  Men  wanted  something 
beyond  the  plain  brick  front,  and  the  inoffensive 
overhanging  porch.  One  may  picture  the  Ground 
Rent  fiend  in  mortal  shape,  and  the  speculator, 


R.  NORMAN  SHAW. 

upon  the  ocean,  leaving  the  line  of  influence  to  widen 
away,  even  beyond  our  ken.  To  this  predominance 
of  stucco  wTork  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  doings  of  man.  Perhaps  it  was  a  “  mere  Cubitt,” 
who  started  a  London  square  or  two  (and  a  square 
more  or  less  to  this  great  builder  was  of  no  moment) 
or  perhaps  a  more  potent  master  of  the  dark  arts. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  Belgravia  was  its  birth¬ 
place,  and  that,  from  that  centre,  it  grew  until  the 
whole  land  was  engulfed,  and  one  dead  level  of 
stucco  imbecility  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  people. 
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170,  QUEEN’S  GATE - GROUND  PLAN. 


170,  QUEEN’S  GATE - FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


An  American  writer,  more  generous  than  most  of 
us,  has  found  an  excuse  for  this.  He  thinks  that 
London  suffered  from  its  insularity  ;  that  its  people 
did  not  give,  and  certainly  did  not  receive,  the 
quickening  artistic  influences  that  have  made  the 
French  the  dominating  artistic  nation  of  Europe. 
This  is  kind  of  our  American  friend  ;  but  in  all  other 
Arts,  and  even  in  our  own — traceable  in  the  Gothic 
revival,  traceable  in  the  work  of  the  Renaissance — it 
is  easy  to  discover  that  our  insularity  was  not 
sufficiently  profound  to  have  led  us  intuitively  into 
the  clutches  of  those  wretched  builders  of  a  decade 
since.  In  reading  Mr.  Statham’s  treatise  on  the 
“  Principles  of  Architectural  Design,”  a  work  which 
we  have  not  yet  reviewed,  having  been  far  too 
appreciatively  interested  to  hastily  attempt  it,  one 
discovers  a  truism  which  seems  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
American  belief.  Mr.  Statham  says: — “Architecture 
is  now,  and  must  be  for  the  future,  a  personal  Art, 
like  Sculpture  and  Painting,  in  which  the  individual 
Architect  gives  his  impress  to  his  own  work,  only 
influenced,  more  or  less,  like  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  by  the  prevalent  taste  or  tendency  of  the 
age.”  In  looking  to  the  houses  which,  until  quite 
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recently,  represented  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  city,  we  are 
constrained  to  consider  that 
in  the  old  order  of  things 
Architecture  was  not  a  personal 
Art,  or — as  it  was  then  under¬ 
stood — that  it  was  entirely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  taste  or  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  age.  We  are 
afraid  it  was  nothing  but  the 
intense  upheaval  of  the  old 
system  of  land  tenure.  The 
sudden  rush  of  investment  in 
land,  the  great  withdrawal  of 
vast  sums  of  money  from 
commercial  pursuits,  the  de¬ 
sire  to  surrender  agricultural 
holdings,  and  other  influences  which  were  at 
work,  drove  the  Investor  to  look  to  the  cities 
for  his  investment.  There  became  a  craze  for 
building,  an  unholy  craze  for  widening  London 
itself  on  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  value  and 
financial  virtues  of  co-operation  became  intense. 
Speculators  became  emboldened  by  success,  and  so 
we  got  the  big  speculator  dabbling  in  land,  and 
swindling  in  brick,  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
individual  taste,  and  the  eradication,  utter  and 
complete,  of  personal  influence.  It  was  no  longer  a 
day  in  which  a  man  who  wanted  a  house  would  build 
a  house,  because  a  middle  man  came  into  being  who 
would  save  him  all  the  trouble.  It  is  not  possible  to 
suggest  any  means  whereby  this  state  of  things  might 
have  been  altered.  It  was  as  inevitable — as  certain 
of  accomplishment,  as  the  maddening  influences  of 
fashion.  Therefore,  it  is  useless  to  blame  what  is,  in 
the  endeavour  to  show  what  might  have  been. 

Now  that  the  stucco  age  is  dead  it  is  doubly 
interesting  to  pass  in  review  the  methods  which  have 
succeeded,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  impossible  to  more 
fltlv  exemplify  the  whole  than  by  taking  the  instance 
which  Queen’s  Gate  brings,  ready  to  our  hand. 
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Queen’s  Gate  is  one  of  those  fashionable  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  west  which  has  hardly  been  attacked  in 
its  respectability.  The  ravages  of  fashion  have  crept 
up  almost  to  its  very  gates,  but  somehow  it  has  been 
repelled.  There  was  a  time,  when  standing  at  the 
Park  end,  one  could  trace  the  interminable  row  of 
houses  duplicating  the  detail  of  each  other  in  studied 
monotony.  We  know  quite  well  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  dignity  in  repetition  of  Architec¬ 
tural  things,  even  when  things  are  not  what  they 
might  be.  Some  individual,  bolder  than  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  impelled  by  a  little  of  that  personal  taste  for 
which  we  may  be  thankful,  determined  to  construct 
a  house  after  his  own  heart,  and  what  was  once 
begun  by  a  sufficiently  bold  originator,  has  naturally 
been  carried  on  by  other  people,  and  so  we  get  in 
Queen’s  Gate,  or  rather  we  shall  get  in  Queen’s  Gate, 
in  course  of  time,  a  collection  of  individualistic  houses 
which  may,  or  may  not,  add  to  the  artistic  complete¬ 
ness  of  London. 


There  is  an  extreme  difference  in  dealing  with  a 
building  scheme,  as  a  whole,  to  attacking  it  in  parts, 
and  therefore,  although  the  horrors  of  the  stucco  age 
are  very  acute,  it  seems  always  to  have  possessed  the 
virtue  of  consistency,  and  that  is  a  virtue  which  will 
be  utterly  lacking  in  the  work  of  modern  Architects. 
We  can  never  depart  from  the  conviction  that  terraced 
houses  should  have  no  very  marked  individuality  from 
their  neighbours.  That  means  to  say,  that  if  the 
canons  of  Architectural  consistency  are  anything,  they 
must  determine  that  a  terrace,  or  a  collection  of 
houses  joined  together,  should  be  treated  as  a  whole 
and  not  individually.  Therefore,  the  haphazard 
destruction  of  an  old  terrace  house,  no  matter  how 
incongruous  it  may  be  individually,  so  long  as  it  has 
formed  consistently  a  part  of  a  whole,  treated  as  a 
whole,  must  present  the  most  difficult  problem  to  an 
Architect.  A  little  slice  of  frontage  depicted  in  the 
elevation  of  an  ordinary  London  house,  is  not 
big  enough  to  emphasise  much  individuality  of 
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its  own,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Architecture  of  a  city  if  it  were  possible 
to  remodel  the  design  of  its  street  frontages  on  a 
little  more  wholesale  plan.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is  no 
less  unable  to  accomplish  this  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  he  proves  evident  in  Queen’s 
Gate.  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  likewise,  has  proved  it  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  :  where,  amongst  the  remnants  of 
the  brick  age  and  some  terrible  monstrosities  of  the 
present,  stands  out  an  Architectural  gem  which  em¬ 
phasises  the 
mediocrity  of 
s  u  r rounding 
work.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined 
for  one  moment 
that  men  like 
Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Webb, 
called  upon  to 
produce  a  piece 
of  fine  work  in 
the  midst  of  far 
less  creditable 
examples,  will 
be  guided, 
merely  for  the 
sake  of  consis¬ 
tency,  by  any 
of  the  features 
that  might  exist. 

Therefore  the 
examples  re- 
f e r r e d  to  in 
Queen’s  Gate 
and  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  were 
perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  examples 
of  intuitive  crea¬ 
tion.  But  the 
point  is  that 
Architects  who 
have  followed 
on,  both  in 
Queen’s  Gate 
and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  to  mention  two  out  of 
a  hundred  instances,  have  completely  ignored  the 
guiding  lines  so  happily  set  down.  If  we  take 
Regent  Street  as  an  example,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  detail  is  wretched,  but  yet  the  uniform  sweep  of 
the  frontage,  and  the  continuity  of  the  horizontals 
and  the  consistency  of  the  whole,  make  amends  for 
otherwise  poor  stuff  indeed. 

Architects  will  not  understand  the  value  of  sur¬ 
rendering  a  little  of  their  own  individuality  to  the 
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individuality  of  their  next  door  neighbour.  If  it 
were  but  possible  to  lay  down  a  few  hard  and  fast 
rules  which  would  confine  the  bursting  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  our  younger  men  within  controllable 
limits  !  If  in  narrow  city  streets  it  were  possible  to 
say  that  this  horizontal  line  should  be  retained  by 
adjoining  builders  ;  that  this  striking  feature  which 
predominates  the  design  of  this  one  house,  pioneer 
as  it  is,  should  dominate  the  design  of  all  succeeding 
elections,  always  presuming  that  the  predominant 

feature  is 
worthy  its  situa¬ 
tion,  much  in¬ 
congruity  might 
be  avoided. 

There  has 
lately  been 
erected,  on  a 
magnificent  site 
on  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  a 
sweep  of  ter¬ 
raced  houses — 
cheek  by  jowl 
with  each  other, 
in  which  the 
Architect  has 
actually  fought 
himself  for  indi¬ 
viduality.  There 
were  no  neigh¬ 
bours’  convic¬ 
tions  to  be  frus¬ 
trated,  no  lead¬ 
ing  lines  of  a 
previous  build¬ 
ing-owner  to  be 
“  improved,”  so 
each  house 
“  improves  ”  it¬ 
self  upon  its 
neighbour,  and 
utterly  destroys 
what  might  have 
made  a  fine 
piece  of  work. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  the  influences  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  so  eminent  an  Architect 
as  Mr.  Shaw,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his 
houses  on  the  west  front  of  Cadogan  Square  would 
have  been  much  improved  had  he  found  one 
dominating  feature  to  have  connected  them  together ; 
and  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  touch  of  a  true 
artist  is  always  apparent  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  work, 
because  when  his  adjoining  premises  militate  against 
his  fine  method,  he  invariably  discards  horizontal 
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lines.  We  notice  that  particularly  in  the  houses 
above-mentioned. 

In  170,  Queen’s  Gate,  which  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  of  which  three  fine  photographs  were  included 
in  our  first  number,  where  we  dealt  generally  with 
the  work  of  its  Architect,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has 
given  us  a  town  house  crowded  with  Architectural 
truths.  A  practitioner,  recently  writing  about  the 
“passing  over”  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  pertinently 
asks  what  is  to  become  of  this  great  master’s  teach¬ 
ings,  if  we  are  to  accept  “  Chesters”  and  170,  Queen’s 
Gate  as  the  finality 
of  his  art  ?  Of 
course  it  is  difficult 
to  obliterate  in  one 
stroke  the  teachings 
of  a  man  like  Mr.. 

Norman  Shaw,  but 
to  us  there  is  no 
upheaval  of  what 
he  taught  us  for  so 
many  years  in  these 
two  fine  creations. 

Surely  it  is  possible 
for  a  musician  to 
terminate  a  com¬ 
position,  enthralling 
in  its  brilliancy,  by 
a  series  of  grand 
and  serious  classic 
chords ;  and  so  it 
appears  to  us,  that, 
although  Mr.  Shaw’s 
methods  have  to 
answer  for  many 
imitative  quips  and 
cranks  of  Architec¬ 
tural  design,  his  last 
call  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  but  equivalent 
to  the  final  chords 
of  the  musician, 
demonstrating  that 
—  after  all  the 
brilliancy  of  its  per¬ 
formance — it  ends 
in  the  true  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of 
personal  art. 

This  house  of  Mr. 

Shaw’s  in  Queen’s  Gate,  curiously  enough,  is 
modelled  somewhat  on  the  desires  of  a  client 
unhappily  rare  in  the  history  of  professional 
practice.  We  happen  to  have  seen  the  original 
sketches,  rough  and  crude,  in  which  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  White  conveyed  his  desires  to  his  Archi¬ 


tect.  And  although,  naturally,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  outline  peculiar  to  both,  it  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  what  an  eminent  artist  can  build  up  from 
the  suggestions  given  to  him.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
site  so  fine  as  that  which  forms  the  corner  of  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Road  and  Queen’s  Gate  is  at  the  disposition  of 
an  Architect,  and  naturally  with  three  of  its  sides 
available  for  lighting  purposes,  no  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  planning  was  to  be  met  with  ;  but  corner 
sites  are  usually  so  exhilarating  to  the  ordinary 
Architect,  that  he  rarely  refrains  from  giving  us  an 

overburdened  mass 
of  detail  altogether 
unable  to  withstand 
the  climatic  in¬ 
fluences  of  this 
country. 

Here  is  a  perfect 
parallelogram  of  a 
house,  the  unit  of 
design  in  which  is 
the  ordinary  Nor¬ 
man  Shaw  window. 
To  counteract  the 
intense  evenness  of 
the  whole  of  the 
wall  surface,  louvre 
shutters  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  all  the 
windows  excepting 
those  which  form 
the  centre  feature 
of  the  south  front. 
The  elevations  are 
crowned  with  a 
very  fine  cornice 
constructed,  we 
believe,  in  cement, 
dormer  windows  to 
the  uppermost  story 
relieving  the  roof  ; 
and  that  is  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  this  very 
fine  house.  But  in¬ 
side  we  meet  with 
a  plan  which  looks 
extremely  simple  on 
paper,  but  which 
in  reality  possesses 
very  striking  points. 
Rarely  do  we  see  the  planning  of  a  staircase 
more  ingeniously  accomplished.  It  is  necessary 
to  turn  to  page  7  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  hall 
to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  its  ingenuity. 
The  balcony  opening  on  the  right  of  the  picture 
immediately  faces  the  vestibule  and  front  entrance  to 
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the  house,  and  forms  a  recess  on  what  might  be 
called  the  first  half  landing  of  the  lower  liight.  The 
stair  then  turns  at  right  angles,  passing  a  deeper 
recessed  opening  which  we  see  immediately  in  front, 
forming  one  side  of  an  octagonal  treatment,  every 
other  face  of  which  has  an  opening  from  the  corridors. 
The  striking  little  vistas  across  this  open  octagon  is 
distinctly  pleasing,  and  gives  an  idea  of  space,  adding 


the  cross  section,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  the  semi-circular  openings  are  over  the  ellip¬ 
tical  windows  originally  intended. 

There  is  an  alteration  also  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
billiard  room,  not  shown  upon  the  section.  Instead 
of  being  a  Hat  ceiled  apartment,  it  possesses  a  waggon 
roof,  very  much  to  its  improvement.  Many  of  the 
doors,  and  a  greater  number  of  the  chimneypieces 


170,  QUEEN'S  GATE. — CROSS  SECTION. 

much  to  the  charm  of  the  house.  The  plan  of  the 
iirst  floor  shows  quite  clearly  the  ingenious  way  in 
which  the  chimneys  are  brought  up  from  the  lower 
floors. 

The  development  of  the  original  idea  with  regard 
to  the  octagon  is  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  view  of 
the  hall  which  we  have  been  looking  at,  and  in  the 
little  detail  here  produced.  If  this  be  compared  with 
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have  been  collected  by  Mr.  White  in  his  travels  in 
other  lands,  and  the  ingenious  way  in  which  these 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  work  shows  as  much 
as  anything  how  the  methods  of  Mr.  Shaw  lent  them¬ 
selves  judiciously  to  the  introduction  of  work  which, 
in  less  able  hands,  might  jar  against  the  notion  of 
fitness.  And  here,  in  this  superb  example  of  a  Town 
House  the  whole  feeling  of  richness  and  over  pressing 
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decorated  windows  and  walls  in  the  Choir,  tnat  the 
general  character  of  the  work  is  simple,  sombre  and 
serious  ;  that,  perhaps,  the  interior  is  the  most 
impressive  part,  and  that  the  detail  everywhere 
has  much  character  and  distinction,  and  is  worthy 
of  careful  study. 

The  work  of  Nesfield  came  to  me  as  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  revelation,  not  of  his  genius,  knowing  Leicester  I 
knew  of  that,  but  of  his  work  in  this  particular  spot. 
I  had,  indeed,  a  vague  notion  of  it  beforehand,  re¬ 
membering  indistinctly  some  sketches  illustrating  the 
Schools  which  had  appeared  in  a  journal  some  time 
since,  but  good  as  they  were  they  did  not  convey  to 
me  quite  the  sensations  the  work  itself  caused.  The 
colour  and  the  slight  tinge  of  age  were  wanting  for 
one  thing,  and  the  grace  and  suggestion  of  subtle 
charm  (which  in  all  Nesfield’s  work  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man)  was  lacking  for  another  ;  indeed,  I 
believe  it  impossible  to  render  it  at  all  in  black  and 
white.  The  Schools,  which  you  will  find  soon  after 
leaving  the  station,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road  opposite  a  row  of  irritating  cottages — irritating 
because  they  spoil  your  enjoyment  of  the  work,  and 
spoil  your  vantage  ground  for  sketching — are 
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magnificence  is  happily  entirely  absent,  while  in  their 
place  is  evident  that  refinement  of  design  which 
harmonises  so  accurately  with  the  customs  of  English 
people  and  the  climatic  influences  of  North-Western 
Europe. 
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Romsey  and  its  district 

BY  C  E  MALLOWS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

1. 

Romsey  is  remarkable,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  for  three  things,  the  Norman  Abbey,  the 
modern  work  by  Nesfield — outside  the  Abbey  the 
greatest  charm  of  the  place  —  and  the  extreme 
attractiveness  of  the  country  round,  a  characteristic, 
however,  which  would  probably  appeal  more  to  a 
painter  than  to  an  Architect.  Of  the  Abbey  itself  I 
propose  to  write  another  time,  merely  noting  just 
now  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  of  Norman  date, 
saving  the  three  western  bays  of  the  Nave  and  some 
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as  bright  and  fresh  to-day  as  when  they  were  first 
built,  now  some  years  ago  ;  they  have  been  tested 
by  time  and  not  a  detail  found  wanting.  In  study¬ 
ing  a  building  like  this,  one  can 
almost  feel  the  personality  of 
the  man  himself,  his  intense 
delight  in  his  work  as  a  pictur¬ 
esque  whole,  his  care  and  delicate 
attention  to  every  detail.  Note 
the  artistic  way  in  which  the  high 
chimney  stack  is  grafted  on  to  the 
quaint  little  bell  turret — in  itself 
worth  a  detailed  drawing — and 
how  well  this  compares  with  the 
long,  low  lines  of  the  whole  design, 
giving  the  requisite  “  point  ”  and 
character  to  it,  and  note  too  how 
perfectly  expressive  of  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  building  is,  and  how 
thoroughly  harmonious  in  general 
effect.  I  know  of  nothing  near 
Romsey  save,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Abbey  Church  itself, 
which  will  give  you  quite  so  much 
pleasure  and  profit  as  the 
sketching  of  these  schools  and  the 
two  lodges  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  of  which  illustrations 
will  be  published  and  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on.  I  turn 
with  regret  from  the  thoughts  of 
this  work  to  the  town  itself, 
frankly  it  presents  but  very  little 
of  interest  from  the  Architectural 
point  of  view,  at  all  events  my 
memories  of  it  are  not  at  present 
connected  with  any  great  amount 
of  enthusiasm  over  any  par¬ 
ticular  building,  this  may  be 
because  my  first  impression  of  the 
place  was  obtained  on  a  hot  blis¬ 
tering  summer  afternoon,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  railway  journey, 
when  every  detail  was  clear  in 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  sun¬ 
light,  with  none  of  the  angularities 
of  modern  work  softened  and  sub¬ 
dued  as  they  always  are  in 
evening  glow.  I  am  convinced 
by  now,  after  some  experience 
in  sketching  tours,  that  the  best 
way  of  getting  a  lasting  and 
pleasing  impression  of  a  Cathe¬ 
dral  city  or  Abbey  town  is  to  see  it  for  the  first  time 
in  the  evening,  when  the  shadows  fall  faint  and 
long  in  the  Abbey  grounds,  and  night  comes  swiftly 
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like  an  arrow’s  flight.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not 
better  still  later  on,  when  everything  is  dark  and 
mysterious  and  when  a  silhouette  of  a  very  ordinary 
chimney  stack  or  a  modern  gable 
^  is  an  object  of  interest  against  the 
-j  sky.  The  hardness  and  hideous- 
si  ness  of  commonplace  is  hidden, 
and  often  then  quite  beautiful, 
because  it  is  unseen.  Go  then 
to  Romsey  at  twilight,  and 
you  have  an  impression  of  a  fine 
old  Mediaeval  town  with  a  quaint 
market  place,  studded  (so  you 
think)  with  fifteenth  century 
houses,  overhanging  half-timber 
gables,  dotted  about  with  weird 
moving  lights,  the  brighter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blackness,  and  you 
imagine  stone  walls,  gargoyles  and 
pointed  arches  here  and  there 
leading  to  the  Abbey,  as  at  that 
other  fine  market  place  at  Wells  ; 
and  the  corn  exchange  (a  very 
prosaic  bit  of  work,  which  divides 
the  two  market  places)  you  com¬ 
pare  to  Ledbury  ;  the  whole 
framed  on  its  western  side  by  the 
strong  outline  of  the  Church,  just 
giving  the  necessary  ecclesiastical 
touch  to  complete  as  good  a 
picture  of  an  Abbey  town  in 
olden  times  as  you  would  ever 
wish  to  see,  or  as  perfect  a  noc¬ 
turne  as  ever  Whistler  would 
wish  to  paint.  It  is  true  that  with 
the  morning  light  you  discover 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  sleepy 
little  market  haunt,  rather  below 
than  above  the  average  of  Archi¬ 
tectural  or  pictorial  interest.  (I 
have  separated  these  qualities  in¬ 
tentionally,  because  a  building 
may  be  innocent  of  any  Architec¬ 
tural  charm  and  yet  have  great 
pictorial  value.)  Nevertheless, 
you  will  have  had  your  dream  of 
Romsey  as  it  should  be,  and  it 
H  would  never  have  been  quite  so 
2  pleasant  if  you  had  caught  the 
w  commonplace  impression  at  first, 
s  This  latter  remark,  perhaps,  is  not 
g  quite  just  to  the  little  town — the 
spirit  of  the  Abbey — the  gray, 
serious  and  sublime  old  Church,  no  morning  light 
can  alter  that — is  felt  everywhere,  and  keeps  the 
commonplace  at  bay  ;  keeps  away  the  first  belief,  that 
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after  all,  in  these  old  sleepy  hollows,  nature  and  art 
work  wonders  on  the  influences  of  mankind. 

Beyond  the  West  End  there  are  some  very 
sketchable  subjects  by  the  river. 

I  am  not  sure,  however — I  am 
writing  entirely  from  memory — 
whether  these  sketchable  quali- 
ties  are  not  for  the  most 
part  made  up  of  the  rippling 
reflections  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  clear,  cool,  stillness  of 
it,  than  in  any  striking  Archi¬ 
tectural  merit  of  the  houses  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  I  remember  first 
noticing  a  quaint  and  curious 
little  corner  of  a  cottage  reversed 
that  way,  and  looking  up  saw 
something  to  sketch,  but  which 
at  the  time  I  hardly  thought 
worth  putting  to  paper.  It  was 
just  one  of  those  elusive  little  bits 
you  think  so  easily  recollected 
at  leisure,  but  which  fades  away 
directly  you  put  your  touch  to 
paper.  You  will  see  it  soon  after 
crossing  the  bridge  ending  the 
road,  from  the  Church,  and  when 
found,  make  a  careful  pencil  note, 
it  is  worthy  of  it,  the  outline  is  so 
simple,  quaint,  and  so  difficult 
to  recollect. 

Whilst  you  are  in  this  part  of 
the  town  it  would  be  well  to  fol¬ 
low  the  path  by  this  cottage,  pass 
the  little  swing  gate  and  climb  the 
hill  in  front  of  you,  by  the  side  of 
which  runs  the  main  road  to 
Salisbury,  and  which  overlooks 
part  of  the  town.  Nothing  could 
be  much  better  in  its  way  than 
the  view  from  here  ;  the  little 
patch  of  gray  which  indicates  the 
Abbey  amongst  the  trees  and  red 
roofs,  is  charming,  and  pictures 
compose  themselves  from  almost 
any  point  of  view.  Farther  up 
the  hill,  and  on  the  right-hand 
side,  is  an  interesting  old  house 
which  has  evidently  seen  better  /)  j  { 

days,  but  is  attractive  and  paint-  jl  j 

able  enough  as  it  is  ;  a  pros-  1 

perous  looking  farmhouse  is  jy 

always  pleasant,  providing  it 
is  not  so  modernly  jerry-built.  About  a  mile 
along  the  Salisbury  road  is  Emley  Hall,  but  unless 
your  interest  is  in  the  way  of  old  panelled 
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woodwork,  furniture  and  quaint  clocks,  of  which 

there  are  a  goodly  store,  there  is  nothing  of  any 

great  consequence  to  keep  you  busy  long.  The 

Park,  however,  is  beautiful  and 

„•  should  be  seen. 

£ 

Returning  to  the  Abbey  and 
<  following  the  street  which  leads 
w-  north  from  the  east  end,  there  are 
u  one  or  two  Georgian  houses,  and 
j  m  some  good  ironwork  to  be  noted 

\  %  on  the  way,  nothing  very  extra- 

g  ordinary,  but  the  street  is  worth 

following  because  it  leads  you  to 
some  delightful  De  Wint  kind  of 
scenery  beyond  ;  little  pictures  of 
wood  and  water  well  worth  noting. 
A  mile  or  so  out  of  the  town, 
after  crossing  an  old  water  bridge, 
you  can  join  the  towing  path  and 
ultimately  the  high  road  again, 
leading  to  the  little  village  of 
Timsbury,  which  has  a  very  old 
Church  built  of  flints,  and  a  quaint 
fifteenth  century  wooden  belfry 
and  a  simple  and  interesting 
wooden  porch.  I  have  a  very 
pleasing  recollection  of  this  village, 
but  as  I  was  there  late  one  Sunday 
evening  my  impression  may  be  a 
little  too  favourable.  I  heard 
rumours,  too,  of  a  fine  old  “  Nor¬ 
man  and  Gothic  ”  Mansion  close 
by  the  Church,  and  this  may  have 
something  to  do  with  my  memory 
of  the  village,  it  was  then  much 
too  late  to  see  it,  but  dimly 
and  surreptitiously  through  the 
trees,  and  it  is  possible  I  conjured 
up  a  dream  of  another  Haddon 
Hall  or  Compton  Wynyates,  when 
in  reality  the  Norman  may  be 
19th  century,  and  the  Gothic 
G.  Batty  Langley.  I  never  went 
back  to  see,  chiefly  because  I 

j—  la  had  not  the  time  and  because  I 

.  i _  o 

J  L_  g  was  a  little  afraid  of  being 

by  r  1  * 1  ^  o  disappointed,  and  I  preferred  to 

j  ^  3  keep  my  impression  intact,  an 

P--  "  impression  of  an  old  manor  house 

P  O  g  shaded  by  elms,  a  quaint  little 

I  Church  indistinct  in  the  soft 

)>-  >  summer  light ;  and  of  the  sound 

of  evening  bells. 

Mottisfont,  another  small  village  about  two  miles 
from  Timsbury,  has  an  interesting  Church  built  of 
flint  and  stone,  and  a  wooden  belfry  rather  laigei 
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than  the  one  at  Timsbury  as  it  contains  live  bells. 
The  interior  has  been  considerably  spoiled  by 
restoration  and  re-seating,  but  the  Norman  chancel 
arch  is  good.  The  Abbey  is  described  in  a  guide 
book  as  large  and  ancient,  and  this  is  all  I  remember 
of  it,  besides  hearing  that  there  are  still  preserved 
within  its  walls  some  curious  embroidery  work,  by 
the  monks. 


Chamberlayne,  another  village,  is  notable  as  con¬ 
taining  a  Church  dedicated  to  Saint  John,  which  was 
the  burial  place  for  nearly  three  centuries  of  the 
knights  and  baronets  St.  John,  descended  from  Sir 
Oliver  St.  John  and  Lady  Margaret  Beauchamp, 
Countess  of  Richmond,  the  grandmother  of  Henry 
VII.  The  monuments  to  the  memory  of  this  family 
are  line  specimens  of  the  various  periods  of  work 


A  VILLAGE  CHURCH,  NEAR  ROMSEY. 

One  or  two  other  villages  of  interest  in  this 
direction  are  Michaelmarsh,  which  has  many 
picturesque  points,  but  the  Church  has  suffered 
greatlv  from  ruthless  restoration  in  the  forties  ;  it 
bristles  with  encaustic  tiles  and  pitch  pine,  but  there 
is  an  interesting  Early  English  font,  which  will  repay 
a  visit,  but  not  a  special  one.  The  tower  is  of  wood, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  favoured  material  for 
such  structures  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Farley 
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dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Eldon  is  about 
six  miles  north  from  Romsey  on  the  same  road,  and 
sounds  picturesque  from  the  terse  description  in 
the  guide  book  which  says  “the  Church  is  much 
delapidated  and  no  service  is  performed,"  but 
inasmuch  as  I  have  never  seen  the  place  myself,  I 
feel  some  hesitation  in  commending  it  on  the  strength 
of  a  matter-of-fact  guide  book  alone,  which,  however, 
to  be  quite  just,  gives  a  valuable  piece  of  advice  in 
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telling  you  of  the  old  house  at  Nurstling,  on  the 
Southampton  side  of  Romsey,  and  three  and  a  half 
miles  away  from  it.  Another  of  the  multitudinous 
“  hunting  boxes”  of  Queen  Elizabeth — but  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  her  time  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as 
that  of  a  hundred  years  or  more  later,  and  some 
additions  later  still,  the  whole  making  a  most  pic¬ 
turesque  pile  worthy  an  afternoon’s  study.  It  is 
approached  by  a  long  avenue  of  grand  old  trees, 


Romsey  itself,  if  it  is  devoid  of  much  Architectural 
interest  beyond  that  already  noted,  has  this  advantage, 
it  makes  an  admirable  centre  from  which  to  take 
little  tours  of  a  day  or  so.  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Christchurch,  Wimborne,  Netley,  Southampton  and 
the  glories  of  the  New  Forest,  are  all  within  a  few 
hours’  ride  by  road,  although  if  you  depend  on 
trains,  instead  of  bicycles,  they  will  not  serve  you  so 
well.  There  is  so  much  time  wasted  in  waiting  and 
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terminating  in  a  large  forecourt,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  projecting  wings,  which  have  deep  and 
curiously  canted  angles,  the  reason  for  which  is  not 
very  apparent,  but  it  gives  the  house  quite  a  character 
and  distinction  of  its  own,  something  emphatic  to 
remember  it  by.  There  may  be  many  other  villages 
with  hidden  Art  treasures  and  pleasant  pictures,  but 
itwasnotmyfortune  to  meet  with  them,andl  care  only 
to  tell  of  what  I  have  seen  or  heard  on  good  authority. 


changing  trains,  with  the  exception  of  Salisbury, 
where  the  service  is  direct  and  good.  Either  Salis¬ 
bury  or  Winchester,  however,  could  be  easily  reached 
in  an  evening’s  ride,  the  first  being  about  12  and  the 
latter  18  miles  away.  For  rooms  no  one  could  do 
better  than  at  Menthorp  in  the  Market  Place. 

C.  E.  Mallows. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  royal  academy  and 

ARCHITECTURE  BY  R. 
PHENE  SPIERS 

The  thirty-six  Royal  Academicians  enrolled  on 
December  xoth,  1768,  included  four  Architects, 
viz.,  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  first  treasurer, 
Thomas  Sandby,  John  Gwyn,  or  Gwynn,  and  George 
Dance.  Among  the  first  Associates  elected  in  1770 
was  James  Wyatt,  who  became  an  Academician  in 
1785.  The  first  Architect  who  passed  the  three  grades 
of  Student  (1769),  A.R.A.  (1774),  and  R.A.  (1791),  was 
John  Yenn  (Architect  of  Exeter  Hall),  who  succeeded 
Sir  W.  Chambers  as  treasurer.  The  other  Architec¬ 
tural  members  were — Sir  John  Soane,  A.R.A.  1795, 
R.A.  1802  ;  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  A.R.A.  1808,  R.A. 
1811  ;  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville,  A.R.A.  1822,  R.A.  1824; 
Wm.  Wilkins,  A.R.A.  1823,  R.A.  1824  ;  Charles  R. 
Cockerell,  A.R.A.  1829,  R.A.  1836  ;  John  Peter 
Deering,  A.R.A.  1826,  R.A.  1838  ;  Philip  Hardwick, 
A.R.A.  1839,  R.A.  1841  ;  Sir  Charles  Barry,  A.R.A. 
1840,  R.A.  1842  ;  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A.  1847,  R.A. 
1859  ;  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  A.R.A.  1855,  R.A.  i860  ; 
E.  M.  Barry,  A.R.A.  1861,  R.A.  1869  ;  and  (not 
including  those  living)  George  Edmund  Street, 
A.R.A.  1866,  R.A.  1871.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
following  were  Associates  only  —  Edward  Stevens, 
1770  ;  Joseph  Bonomi,  1789  ;  and  Joshua  Gandy, 
1803. 

The  Professors  of  Architecture  have  been — Thomas 
Sandby  (date  of  election),  1768  ;  George  Dance, 
1798  ;  Sir  John  Soane,  1806  ;  Wm.  Wilkins,  1837  ; 
Chas.  R.  Cockerell,  1839  ;  Sydney  Smirke,  i860  ;  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  1866  ;  E.  M.  Barry,  1874  ;  G.  E.  Street, 
1880  ;  and  the  actual  Professor,  G.  Aitchison,  1887. 
The  first  schools  were  opened  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
moved  to  Somerset  House  about  1782.  The  schools 
were  opened  in  1769,  there  being  three  Architectural 
students,  viz.,  James  Gandon,  Thomas  Hardwick, 
and  John  Yenn.  There  were  52  painter  students, 
among  them  Richard  Cosway,  John  Downman,  Wm. 
Hamilton,  Elias  Martin,  James  Nixon,  Wm.  Pars, 
Phillip  Reinagle,  B.  Rebecca,  and  Michel-Angelo 
Rooker,  all  of  whom  subsequently  became  R.A.’s  or 
A.R.A.’s.  Among  the  13  students  in  sculpture  are 
the  names  of  John  Bacon,  Thos.  Banks,  Edward 
Burch,  John  Flaxman,  future  R.A.’s  or  A.R.A.’s,  and 
Peter  Tassie.  There  were  also  14  students  in  en¬ 
graving,  &c. 

In  the  second  year,  1770,  five  other  Architectural 
students  came  in,  the  only  one  whose  name  will  be 
recognised  being  John  Carter. 

Of  subsequent  Architectural  students  up  to  1830, 
the  chief  recognisable  names  as  Architects  or  writers 
on  Architecture,  arid  not  otherwise  mentioned,  are — 
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Samuel  Angell,  Thomas  Allom,  Francis  Arundale, 
George  Basevi,  Decimus  Burton,  R.  W.  Billings, 
Raphael  Brandon,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Peter  Gandy, 
John  Goldicutt,  The  Inwoods,  Thomas  Malton, 
A.  Porden,  Wm.  Railton,  Wm.  Tite,  and  Joseph 
Woods. 

For  the  first  four  years  the  Gold  Medal  for  an 
Architectural  design  was  offered  every  year  ;  after¬ 
wards,  in  alternate  years  only.  The  first  Gold 
Medal,  1769,  was  won  by  James  Gandon,  the  subject 
being  a  Triumphal  Arch  to  commemorate  the  victories 
of  the  last  war.  In  the  same  year  the  Silver  Medal 
for  measured  drawings  was  awarded  to  Thomas 
Hardwick,  the  building  measured  being  the  Water¬ 
gate,  York  Buildings.  There  were  no  competitors 
for  the  Gold  Medal  in  1770  or  1772.  In  1771  John 
Yenn  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  for  a  design 
for  a  Nobleman’s  Villa.  In  1772  John  Soane 
carried  off  the  Silver  Medal  for  measured  drawings 
of  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  and  the  Gold 
Medal  in  1776  for  a  design  for  a  Triumphal  Bridge, 
and  he  was  elected  the  first  Architectural  Travelling 
Student  in  1777.  Robert  Smirke  measured  the  front 
of  Somerset  House  in  1796  and  received  the  Silver 
Medal,  and  in  1799  the  Gold  Medal  for  a  National 
Museum  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Sydney  Smirke 
obtained  the  Silver  Medal  for  measured  drawings  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  1817,  and  the  Gold  Medal  in 
1819 — the  subject  being  Pliny’s  Villa  at  Laurentium. 
Amongst  other  prize  winners,  George  Hadfield  was 
Gold  Medallist  in  1784,  with  a  design  for  a  National 
Prison,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  Travelling  Student 
— the  second  Architectural  holder.  Lewis  Vulliamy 
was  the  third  in  1818,  having  been  Gold  Medallist  in 
1813,  with  a  design  for  a  Nobleman’s  House  in  the 
country.  (Till  1863  the  Travelling  Studentship  was 
limited  to  Gold  Medallists.)  The  fourth  Travelling 
Student  was  Samuel  Loat,  1828  ;  Gold  Medallist, 
1827  ;  design,  a  National  Gallery  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  Then  follow  John  Johnson,  1837  ; 
Gold  Medal,  1835  ;  Royal  Palace.  The  other 
Travelling  Students  under  the  old  regime  were 
R.  Norman  Shaw,  1854,  and  John  Robinson,  1861. 
Among  other  prize  winners  the  name  of  Edward 
Falkener  will  be  well  known,  who  was  Gold 
Medallist  in  1839  with  a  design  for  a  Cathedral 
Church.  Sometimes  the  subjects  given  were  of 
rather  an  extensive  character,  as  in  1837  for  the 
Gold  Medal,  a  National  Museum  to  include  Galleries 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History — to  cover  two  acres;  and  in  1845,3  National 
Record  Office  to  cover  three  acres.  In  early  days, 
also,  more  room  was  allowed  for  imagination  :  as,  for 
instance,  the  two  subjects  for  1769  and  1776,  viz.,  a 
Triumphal  Arch  and  a  Triumphal  Bridge  ;  or  1786, 
a  Mausoleum  for  Monuments  of  great  Characters  ; 
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1801,  a  National  Monument  to  commemorate  Naval 
and  Military  Heroism  ;  and  1809,  an  Edifice  dedi¬ 
cated  to  National  Genius  and  Virtue. 

The  schools,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Burlington  House  in  November,  1868,  and 
the  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  new  galleries  in 
May,  1869,  the  Architectural  drawings  being  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  lecture  room,  together  with  engravings 
and  other  works  of  Art.  It  had  not  been  originally 
intended,  I  believe,  to  utilise  the  lecture  room  for 


to  Architectural  students  those  privileges  which 
hitherto  had  been  confined  to  painters  and  sculptors, 
led  the  Council,  in  1870,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  establishment  of  an  Architectural  school,  and  one 
of  the  schools  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  was 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  My  training  in  the  French 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  fact  that  when  abroad 
as  travelling  student  in  1865  I  had  sent  in  reports  of 
the  various  Architectural  schools  in  Germany,  prob¬ 
ably  suggested  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  the  treasurer 
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that  purpose  ;  but  the  very  large  number  of  works 
submitted,  and,  possibly,  a  desire  to  display  the  full 
resources  of  the  new  galleries,  decided  the  Council 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  additional  wall  space, 
afforded  in  the  lecture  room,  that  year.  The  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  works  sent  in  since  1869  has 
always  necessitated  since  the  use  of  that  room,  and 
in  later  years  new  galleries  for  Architectural  draw¬ 
ings,  water-colour  drawings  and  engravings,  &c., 
have  been  added.  Being  now  fairly  settled  in  the 
new  building,  the  desire  of  the  Academy  to  extend 


of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  recommendation  to  the 
Council  that  I  should  be  asked  to  submit  a  report  on 
the  formation  of  an  Architectural  school  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy.  This  was,  I  think,  submitted  in  the  earlier 
part  of  1870.  My  report  was  accepted,  and  I  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  direct  its  work  with  the 
title  of  Master  of  the  Architectural  School.  The 
school  was  to  be  open  in  the  evening  from  6  to  8  on 
three  evenings  in  the  week,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  office  training.  My  duties  were  to 
commence  on  the  opening  of  the  schools,  after  the 
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summer  recess,  in  November,  and  I  was  further 
instructed  to  make  a  special  visit  to  Paris  to  draw  up 
a  report,  more  in  detail,  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  other  schools.  The 
Franco-German  war  made  this  impossible,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  the  following  year  that  I  was  able  to 
make  my  visit  and  report. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  a 
large  number  of  Architectural  casts,  which  had  been 
presented  by  one  of  the  Presidents,  and  which  for 
years  lied  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  National 
Gallery,  were  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  schools,  and  formed  one  of  the  objects  of 
study.  These,  at  a  later  date,  were  supplemented  by 
others  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods.  The 
school  was  first  opened  on  the  ist  November,  1870, 
there  being  sixteen  new  students  within  the  year  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  previously  joined.  The 
school  consisted  of  two  degrees  :  probationers, 
who,  within  six  months  or  a  year,  had  to  work  out 
various  geometrical  drawings,  drawings  from  casts, 
etc.;  and  students  who  were  at  that  time  admitted 
for  seven  years,  there  being  no  restriction  as 
regards  age. 

Programmes  of  design  for  both  probationers  and 
students  were  given  out  every  two  months.  Slight 
changes  were  made  in  the  work  required  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  1875,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
students  to  work  more  regularly,  an  upper  school 
was  established,  and  the  more  valuable  prizes,  viz., 
the  Gold  Medal  and  the  Travelling  Studentship,  then 
separated,  could  only  be  competed  for  by  students 
of  the  upper  school.  The  greatest  change,  however, 
was  that  which  was  inaugurated  in  1878.  The  late 
George  Edmund  Street  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
when  serving  on  the  Council,  proposed  to  them  that 
the  Architect-members  of  the  Academy  should  in 
future  take  their  turn  as  visitors  to  the  Architectural 
school  in  the  same  way  as  had  always  been  done  in 
the  Painting  and  Sculpture  schools,  by  painters  and 
sculptors. 

At  first  I  did  not  think  this  was  likely  to  succeed, 
for  it  seemed  improbable  that  Architects  in  busy 
practice,  whose  works  necessitated  their  frequent 
absence  from  town,  would  be  able  to  attend  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  schools  to  give  the  students  the  advantage 
of  their  experience  and  criticism.  In  this,  however, 
I  was  mistaken.  The  Architect  visitors  made  their 
weekly  visit  an  appointment  always  to  be  kept,  and, 
foremost  amongst  them,  Mr.  Street  came  down  as 
the  first  visitor  in  January,  1878.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and  Mr.  Pearson,  who  alter¬ 
nated  one  with  the  other.  In  April,  1879,  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse  came  down,  and  from  1883  the 
other  members  of  the  Academy.  This  change  gave 
increased  vitality  to  the  schools  ;  the  students  coming 
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in  in  greater  numbers,  in  1885  there  being  over 
thirty  new  students.  In  1890  changes  were  made  in 
the  rules  of  the  Academy,  one  of  them  restricting 
the  age  of  admission  to  twenty-three.  This  caused 
so  great  a  falling  off,  both  in  the  Architectural  and 
Sculpture  schools,  that  a  year  ago  that  age  for  these 
two  schools  was  raised  to  twenty-five. 

Until  1863  the  Travelling  Studentship,  tenable  for 
two  years,  could  only  be  competed  for  by  the  holders 
of  the  Gold  Medal,  and  its  award  alternated  between 
the  three  schools,  consequently  it  came  round  to  the 
Architect’s  turn  every  six  years  only.  In  1863  the 
Biennial  Studentship  was  confined  to  the  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  the  Annual  Studentship  of  ^Tioo  was 
offered  to  Architectural  students,  who  competed  for 
it  without  restriction  as  regards  the  Gold  Medal. 
Subsequently,  the  amount  was  increased  to  ^130, 
the  ^30  being  added  for  travelling  expenses.  In 
1880  another  change  was  made  ;  instead  of  having 
an  annual  Travelling  Studentship,  it  was  made 
biennial  so  far  as  the  tour  abroad  was  concerned, 
with  an  allowance  of  £ 200 ,  and  an  English  Travelling 
Studentship  of  the  value  of  £60  was  offered  in  the 
alternate  year.  In  order  to  give  more  value  to  the 
former,  the  Gold  Medal  was  added  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  other  rewards  were  added,  viz.,  premiums 
of  £ 2 5  and  ^10  for  the  best  designs  made  in  the 
upper  and  lower  schools  respectively.  In  1891  an 
additional  prize  was  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  ^10  for  the  best  plan  of  a  building.  In  1882 
Mr.  Stannus  was  appointed  teacher  of  Architectural 
modelling,  and  later  on  a  prize  was  offered  for  an 
original  composition  in  ornament.  It  has,  however, 
never  been  awarded,  as  the  students’  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  not  hitherto  been  deemed  suffici¬ 
ently  good.  The  favourite  reward,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  competitors,  has  always  been  the 
Silver  Medal  for  measured  drawings,  and  since  it 
was  first  offered,  in  1769,  there  have  only  been  four 
occasions  on  which  it  has  been  withheld  or  not 
competed  for. 

The  medals  for  perspective  drawing  date  from 
1853.  At  first  two  were  given,  one  for  perspective 
and  a  second  for  sciography  ;  in  1863  the  two  were 
merged  into  one. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  in  1870,  there 
have  been  520  students  admitted,  one  of  those  who 
entered  in  January  last  being  a  lady. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 


“  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ACADEMY.” 

In  the  pages  of  illustrations  depicting  the  Architecture  of  the  year,  it  is 
not  known,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  what  drawings  have  been  hung 
and  what  have  been  rejected.  The  mere  fact  of  a  work  being  accepted  at 
the  Academy  goes  for  little.  It  is  more  as  a  record  of  the  Year's  Art 
that  this  and  the  second  Supplement  in  our  issue  for  June  are  published. 

The  Editor. 
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HOUSE  AT  CAWSTON,  NORFOLK.  ERNEST  GEORGE  AND  YEATES. 
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DOMINICAN  PRIORY,  HAWKESYARD,  RUGBY. 
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DOMINICAN  PRIORY,  HAWKESYARD,  RUGBY — GROUND  PLAN. 
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CHANTRY  OF  HENRY  V.,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  MEASURED  AND  DRAWN  BY  ALFRED 
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WALTON  LODGE,  PRESTON. — GROUND  PLAN.  GEORGE  KENYON. 
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NEW  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE,  PANGBOURNE. 
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DESIGN  FOR  SHOREDITCH  LIBRARY  AND  BATHS. 
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STUDY  FOR  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 
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BOARD  SCHOOLS,  SWANSEA. 
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ASHORNE  HILL  HOUSE - THE  HALL.  E.  GOLDIE. 
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DESIGN  FOR  COUNTRY  CLUB  HOUSE — GROUND  PLAN.  G.  H.  GROCOCK. 


Furniture  and  joinery 

BY  E  GUY  DAWBER  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

II 

The  Chair  and  Settle,  Continued. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  characteristic  features 
of  furniture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  were  retained  throughout  the  follow¬ 
ing  one,  though  in  the  earlier  years  the  treatment  of 
the  carving  grew  heavier  and  the  execution  coarser, 
and  a  certain  exuberance,  even  to  grossness,  marked 
much  of  the  work  of  this  time  ;  the  turning  of  the 
table  legs  and  balusters,  in  particular,  swelled  into 
enormous  acorn-shaped  masses,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  leg,  sometimes  plain,  but  more 
generally  richly  carved  or  fluted.  As  the  century 
progressed,  and  the  Classical  influence  made  itself 
more  strongly  felt,  greater  severity  was  shown  in 
both  the  design  and  treatment  of  furniture,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  this  was  owing  to  the 
teaching  of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  school  of  Architects — 
Gibbs,  Nicholas  Hawksmoor  and  others — who  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  He  had  but  just  returned  from  Italy 
strongly  imbued  with  the  influence  of  Vitruvius  and 


the  work  that  he  did  must  have  had  a  refining  effect 
upon  the  furniture  of  his  day. 

The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  can  justly 
claim  pre-eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
in  England  ;  indeed,  no  other  period  has  produced 
more  excellent  work.  The  workmanship  was  of  the 
very  best,  the  construction  admirable,  and  the  chairs 
in  particular  were  framed  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
withstand  the  roughest  usage,  as  so  many  examples 
in  England  at  the  present  day  testify. 

Throughout  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
and  for  some  time  previous,  rich  velvets,  satins,  silks 
and  stuffs  had  been  imported  from  Venice  and 
abroad,  and  much  furniture  was  brought  over  from 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  Netherlands.  Ivnole  contains 
many  Jacobean  examples  covered  in  their  original 
material,  and  the  peculiar  chairs,  probably  made  for 
the  visit  of  James  I.,  and  covered  with  crimson  silk 
velvet  and  embroidered  with  gold,  have  doubtless 
their  motive  in  the  old  Venetian  models.  A  fine 
example  of  this  type  of  adapted  furniture  is  the  chair, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  in 
1648,  afterwards  given  to  Bishop  Juxon,  and  now  in 
the  Hospital  at  Moreton  in  Marsh,  Gloucestershire. 
The  back,  seat  and  cushions  are  covered  with  a 
figured  velvet  and  silken  fringe,  the  velvet  is  also 
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CHAIR  IN  WHICH  CHARLES  I.  SAT  AT  HIS  TRIAL  AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


carried  all  over  the  framework  and  studded  with 
brass  nails,  no  woodwork  is  visible  at  all,  and  though 
faded  and  worn,  it  is  a  very  dignified  and  noble 
chair,  and  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  this  style 
of  work. 

Owing  to  the  intercouse  with  the  Netherlands 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  number  of 
Flemish  refugees  in  England  at  that  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  the  nationality 
of  furniture,  but  as  a  rule  the  Flemings  retained  a 
higher  standard  in  their  figure  carving,  and  where 
this  is  employed  their  superiority  is  generally  evident. 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  who  brought 
with  him  a  foreign  wife  and  the  manners  and  tastes 
of  a  strange  court,  caused  a  general  influx  of  much 
furniture  from  Holland,  Flanders,  Spain  and  France, 
and  to  this  we  owe  the  mixed  character  and  diversity 
of  style  so  prevalent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
The  general  lines  became  much  changed,  leather, 
silk  and  damask,  backs  and  seats,  were  substituted 
for  the  rich  though  coarse  carving,  and  the  stiffness 
and  severity  of  the  earlier  work  began  to  go  out  of 
fashion. 

The  chair  illustrated  from  Haddon  Hall  shows 
traces  of  foreign  influence  ;  the  general  lightness  of 
the  framing,  the  height  of  the  back,  the  curved  upper 
and  front  rails  are  perhaps  Flemish  in  character,  but 
the  seat  like  most  of  the  English  chairs  is  framed  into 
the  rails  to  prevent  the  cushions  from  slipping  off. 

Before  the  Commonwealth,  stools,  benches  and 
settles  were  the  general  form  of  seats,  and  chairs,  as 


mentioned  before,  were  only  used  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  or  the  guest  of  honour  ;  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  century,  they  came  into  general  use 
and  were  found  in  most  houses  of  pretension. 

A  common  chair,  probably  imported  from  Holland 
in  the  first  instance,  copied  extensively  throughout 
England,  and  one  that  was  popular  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  was  the  so  called  “  Cromwell  ”  chair — having 
a  plain  square  back  and  seat  and  lower  part  framed 
with  braces  and  stretchers  as  the  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  ones,  and  the  seats  and  backs  covered 
with  leather  and  studded  with  brass  nails.  These 
were  strong,  serviceable  and  lasting  chairs,  and  are 
even  now  often  met  with  as  good  as  ever  in  country 
districts. 

Turning  was  seen  in  some  form  or  other  in  nearly 
every  piece  of  furniture  ;  every  joiner  who  made 
chairs  and  tables  brought  his  lathe  into  use  with 
exceedingly  happy  results  ;  the  mouldings  are 
generally  so  well  designed  and  the  masses  so  well 
disposed  in  nearly  every  table  or  chair  leg,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  badly-proportioned  one.  The 
twisted  spiral  legs  were,  probably,  adapted  from 
Flanders,  and  this  new  fashion  was  keenly  taken  up 
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in  England  ;  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the 
treatment  became  general,  and  the  plain  turned  legs 
fell  into  disuse. 

The  chairs  of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  though 
English,  are  probably  based  on  Flemish  models;  the 
single  chair  might  well  be  a  copy  of  a  Flemish  one. 
Here  we  see,  perhaps,  the  earliest  treatment  of  the 
cabriole,  or  bent-knee  leg,  the  characteristic  feature 


Another  kind  of  chair,  totally  different  to  the 
square-backed  ones  of  some  few  years  previous,  is 
illustrated  here,  and  is  from  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  legs,  braces,  rails  and  side  uprights 
are  all  spirally  turned,  and  the  cross  rails  and  upright 
stiles  in  the  back  are  carved  with  a  perforated  scroll 
pattern  of  leaves  and  flowers.  It  has  a  shell  and 
open  scrolls  at  the  top  of  the  back,  perhaps  a  fore- 


OAK  CHAIR,  FROM  ABINGDON  ABBEY.  PROBABLY  THE  OAK 

PROPERTY  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  GRAND-DAUGHTER,  LADY 
BARNARD.  ENGLISH.  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  J.  W.  JARVIS. 

of  all  the  chairs  of  a  few  years  later.  The  seat  is 
weak  in  appearance,  and  the  chair  is  too  heavy  in 
the  lower  framing  to  be  altogether  pleasing.  There 
is  a  very  similar  one  in  the  Cluny  Museum,  at  Paris, 
with  the  backs  and  seats  caned,  and  having  similar 
carved  and  perforated  treatment. 


ARM  CHAIR.  ENGLISH.  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  CARPENTERS’  COMPANY. 

runner  of  the  carved  shell  in  the  chairs  imported 
during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  some  few  years 
later.  The  back  and  seat  are  very  finely  caned,  and 
the  whole  is  a  handsome  chair,  though,  having  every 
plain  surface  carved,  it  loses  breadth. 

The  cabinet,  or  chest  of  drawers,  of  which  an  illus- 
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tration  is  given,  is  from  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  probably  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  This  treatment  of  raising  it  on 
a  low  framed  stand  continued  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  very 
convenient,  enabling  the  lower  drawers  to  be 
pulled  out  without  stooping.  The  fronts  of  the 
drawers  are  broken  up  with  mouldings  and 
raised  panels,  making  geometrical  patterns  in 
small  designs,  planted  on  the  drawer  front 
itself.  The  framing  was  often  decorated  with 
the  split  and  turned  spindles,  in  ebony  and 
other  woods,  in  the  earlier  examples.  These 
drawers,  with  and  without  the  stands,  were 
very  common  at  this  time  and  can  be  often 
seen  in  country  districts  to  this  day.  1  he 
earlier  ones  had  small  wooden  turned  knobs 
for  handles,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  wrought  iron 
used  for  this  purpose  ;  when  these  wooden 
knobs  are  used  the  furniture  is  generally 
English,  as  the  foreign  pieces,  or  those  copied 
from  them,  had  small  brass  drop  handles  and 
escutcheons.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the 
handles,  the  excellent  wrought  iron  work  of 


the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  must 
not  be  passed  over.  Too  great  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  it,  for  nearly  every  piece  of 
early  furniture,  either  in  the  lock,  hinges,  or 
fastenings,  even  in  the  remotest  country 
districts,  bears  evidence  of  the  skill  and 
power  of  the  smith.  The  work  is  frequently 
crude  and  rough  in  execution,  but  always  full 
of  freshness  and  vigour. 

Brass,  in  connection  with  furniture,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  common  in  England 
until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
probably  then  introduced  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
there  is  a  very  fine  chest  bearing  the  mono¬ 
gram  W.R.,  crowned,  covered  with  leather 
and  studded  with  brass  nails  in  geometrical 
patterns,  having  perforated  brass  hinges, 
angle  plates  and  key  escutcheons  of  remark¬ 
ably  fine  design. 

With  the  advent  of  William  III.  to  the 
English  throne  in  1689,  and  the  innovation 


L.q.D, 


CHAIR  FROM  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  CHARLES  II. 
PERHAPS  EARLIER. 
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by  either  a  straight  or  curved  rail.  A  very 
good  example  is  illustrated  from  Suffolk,  show¬ 
ing  the  cabriole  leg  and  the  inlaid  back  panel, 
but  still  retaining  the  early  treatment  of  the 
stretchers  and  braces  in  the  framing  of  the 
legs. 

Carving,  to  a  great  extent,  was  not  so  much 
used  in  these  early  chairs,  and  they  were  often 
now  entirely  veneered  with  mahogany,  walnut 
or  other  woods.  Another  excellent  example 
is  illustrated,  shewing  the  typical  William  and 
Mary  shell  on  the  knee  of  the  leg,  and  the 
small  volute-like  scrolls  at  the  top  of  the  back, 
which  however  is  not  inlaid. 

The  importation  of  rare  and  foreign  woods 
had  given  great  impetus  to  inlaying  or  mar¬ 
quetry;  and  in  Italy,  France  and  Holland  great 
progress  had  been  made.  Elaborate  designs 
in  Bowers  and  leaves  in  various  coloured 
woods,  natural  or  stained,  were  inlaid  in  the 
broad  centre  panel  of  the  backs,  or  table  tops, 
but  this  fashion  did  not  last  many  years  in 
England,  and  where  marquetry  was  used  it  was 
treated  with  more  restraint  and  in  smaller 
quantities. 

The  secretaire  or  bureau,  of  which  an  illus¬ 
tration  is  given,  is  interesting  as  being  a 
development  of  the  old  sixteenth  century 


of  the  cabriole  or  bent-knee  leg,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  furniture.  This 
fashion  rapidly  usurped  the  old  square¬ 
framed  chairs  and  tables  and  was  used 
wherever  supports  of  any  kind  were 
needed.  It  was  taken  up  with  vigour 
amongst  English  cabinetmakers,  and 
though  at  first  the  legs  of  tables,  and 
chairs  especially,  still  had  cross  braces 
and  stretchers,  they  were  made  lighter, 
in  a  more  graceful  style,  the  carving 
being  very  delicate  and  refined. 

A  graceful  shell  ornament  or  leaf  was 
carved  on  the  knee  of  the  leg,  the  foot 
was  modelled  after  a  lion’s  or  eagle’s 
claw  holding  a  ball,  and  the  wide,  curved 
and  shaped  centre  panel  of  the  back 
was  carved  at  the  top  and  inlaid  with 
marquetry. 

In  country  districts  the  cabriole  leg 
was  not  so  common,  and  the  okler- 
fashioned  square  framing  was  still  adhered 
to.  As  a  rule  the  backs  of  the  chairs  in 
this  early  period  were  formed  of  a  wide 
cut  and  shaped  centre  piece,  between 
two  side  uprights  connected  at  the  top 
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writing  desk,  on  the  plain  square  framed  stand, 
but  treated  in  the  new  style.  Here  the  legs 
take  the  new  cabriole  form,  the  back  ones  being 
also  the  same  and  turned  towards  the  front  to 
show  the  enrichment  and  also  enabling  the  upper 
part  to  go  close  back  against  the  panelling.  It  is 
made  of  oak  and  the  lid  is  inlaid  with  box,  holly, 
ebony  and  pear,  in  a  peculiar  flowing  and  interlacing 
pattern  and  with  inlaid  stars  in  the  corners  and  on 
the  drawer  fronts.  It  was  picked  up  in  an  old 
cottage  in  Wiltshire,  and  though  undoubtedly  of 
English  workmanship,  the  treatment  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  are  distinctly  Dutch  in  feeling  and  character. 

Another  chair,  illustrated  here,  dates  from  the 
William  and  Mary  period,  and  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  well-proportioned,  exquisitely  carved  on  the 
knees  of  the  legs  and  the  centre  drop  of  the  front 
rail.  The  rich  sweep  of  the  back  and  the  double 
curve  to  the  supports  of  the  arms  are  very  charming. 
The  framework  is  of  sycamore  veneered  with  walnut 
on  the  front  only.  The  beautiful  settee  and  chairs, 
here  illustrated,  are  from  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  in  them  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
style  are  carried  out  to  their  fullest  development. 


The  graceful  curves  of  the  backs,  arms  and  legs  are 
treated  with  a  dignity  and  sense  of  proportion  that 
admirably  harmonise  with  each  other  ;  the  carving 
and  inlay  in  particular  being  so  judiciously  disposed 
that  a  rich  effect  is  obtained  by  extremely  simple 
means. 

In  my  next  paper  I  hope  to  trace  the  further 
development  of  chairs  from  this  period  to  that  of 
Chippendale  and  his  contemporaries. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Scottish  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  OF  THE  XVI  th 

AND  XVI  It  h  CENTURIES 

BY  ALEX.  N.  PATERSON,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

Ix  that  comprehensive  and  generally  admirable 
work  concerning  one  section  of  Domestic  Architec¬ 
ture,  “The  English  Gentleman’s  House,”  by  Prof. 
Kerr,  the  author  somewhat  scornfully  dismisses  as 
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unjvorthy  of  consideration  what  is  known  to  him  as 
the  “  Scotch  Baronial  Style.”  “  The  introduction  of 
the  old  Scotch  turrets,”  he  says  (on  a  “  model  ” 
Scottish  plan),  “we  have  not  exhibited  at  all  ;  inas¬ 
much  as  we  cannot  countenance  the  idea  in  any 
degree  that  the  adoption  of  this  admirable  plan-model 
is  to  involve  us  in  an  acceptance  of  the  pepper-box 
corners,  battlemented  parapets,  and  corbie  steps  of 
the  dreary  middle  ages  in  the  northern  kingdom.” 
This  animadversion  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a 
writer  and  Architect  of  such  catholicity  of  taste  as  to 
admit  the  possibilities  for  the  modern  house  of  such 
multifarious  and  divergent  styles  as  Mediaeval  or 
Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Palladian,  English  Renaissance, 
as  well  as  such  permutations  and  combinations  as 
Rural- Italian,  French-Italian,  Palatial-Italian,  and 
other  similar  nondescripts. 

If  the  Architecture  of  other  countries  be  capable 
of  furnishing  the  inspiring  motive  for  the  Architect 
when  seeking  to  satisfy  modern  requirements — and 
where  else  may  he  look  in  that  most  traditional  of  all 


the  Arts — why  not  that  of  the  northern  kingdom  ? 
The  “  pepper-box  ”  and  battlemented  parapets  were 
not  unknown  to  the  English  Gothic  and  Elizabethan, 
and  the  corbie-stepped  gable  does  not  seem  to  be 
essentially  more  dreary  than  the  curled  and  twisted 
skews  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  or  the  formal  pedi¬ 
ments  of  Charles,  with  both  of  which  it  was  contem¬ 
poraneous.  We  can  only  suppose,  therefore,  that 
Prof.  Kerr’s  knowledge  of  the  type  of  work  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  a  few  examples  of  the  not  very 
successful  revival  of  it  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century,  marked  as  it  was  by  an  archaeological  and 
unreasoning  employment  of  old  features  without 
reference  to  their  real  meaning  and  use  (his  nomen¬ 
clature  and  the  illustration  he  gives  of  the  style 
would  seem  to  favour  this  view),  and  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  many  beautiful  remains  of  old 
work  scattered  throughout  Scotland,  from  the  royal 
palaces  of  Stirling,  Holyrood,  Linlithgow  and  Falk¬ 
land,  to  the  cottages  of  the  fisher  folk  in  the  Fifeshire 
villages,  which  have  been  described  and  illustrated 
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by  Messrs.  McGibbon  and  Ross  in  their  standard 
work,  “  The  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture 
of  Scotland.” 

While  the  earlier  examples,  those  erected  prior  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  generally  of  the  rude 
character  to  be  expected  in  defensive  structures  of 
small  and  simple  type  (though  several  notable  castles 
of  great  size  and  elaboration,  such  as  Both  well, 
Borthwick  and  Carlaverock  were  erected  about  the 
fourteenth  century),  during  the  more  settled  times 
which  followed  the  Architecture  assumed  a  more 
purely  domestic  character.  As  regards  arrangement 
of  plan,  these  later  mansions  were  still  far  removed, 
it  is  true,  from  the  fulfilment  of  present-day  require¬ 
ments,  but  hr  design,  especially  after  the  advent  of  the 
Renaissance  influence,  they  are  full  of  variety  and 
interest,  with  a  picturesqueness  of  grouping,  a  fine 
directness  and  simplicity  in  the  main  masses,  such  as 
should  always  characterise  the  Architecture  of  the 
house.  In  the  essentially  Scottish  tradition  which 
permeates  the  work  as  well  in  its  later  refinements  as 
in  its  earlier  rudeness  and  strength — and  which,  in 
borrowing  from  other  countries,  in  putting  on  the 
Renaissance  garb,  and  in  adapting  itself  to  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  during  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
three  centuries  or  more,  proved  capable  of  imparting 
to  each  new  element  a  special  character,  of  moulding 
the  whole  into  a  harmonious  and  national  type — 
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we  have  an  added  and,  in  some  respects,  melancholy 
interest  in  these  days  of  book-learned  and  cosmopo¬ 
litan  Architecture,  of  revivals  and  adaptations,  Italian, 
French,  Dutch  or  Spanish,  or  it  maybe  all  combined, 
each  new  movement  extinguishing  the  short-lived 
popularity  of  its  predecessor,  to  be  in  turn  and  as 
speedily  ousted  from  the  field. 

As  with  regard  to  certain  modes  of  speech  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  classed 
as  mere  dialects  or  take  rank  among  the  national 
languages,  so  there  are  some  developments  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  which  we  may  hesitate  in  assigning  a  place 
either  among  local  variations  on  a  common  stock  or 
in  the  more  dignified  company  of  the  styles.  Both 
the  language  and  the  Architecture  of  Scotland  furnish 
instances  in  point.  The  “  Scottis  toung  ”  having 
been  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  language  of  a 
Court  and  a  people,  of  its  Legislature  and  Law  Courts, 
and  the  vehicle  of  an  extensive  and  brilliant  litera¬ 
ture  in  prose  and  verse,  and  having  in  these  latter 
times  been  provided  with  a  dictionary  to  itself,  may 
well  claim  to  be  something  more  than  a  dialect. 
For  Scottish  Architecture  we  can  scarcely  claim 
so  dignified  a  position,  yet  during  the  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  periods,  and  with  a  marked  con¬ 
tinuity  of  type  throughout  both,  from  at  least  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  type  of  building — and  especially 
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of  house-building— north  of  the  Tweed  was  thoroughly 
national,  differing  essentially  as  it  did  in  plan,  design 
and  detail  from  the  style  of  work  found  in  the 
southern  kingdom,  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  despite  a 
common  origin  and,  in  many  respects,  kindred 
influences.  The  comparative  importance  of  the 
style,  or  whether  indeed  it  should  be  dignified 
with  such  a  name,  is  after  all  of  little  moment. 
In  its  marked  character,  its  breadth  and  dignity, 
largeness  of  scale,  simplicity  of  composition,  and 
interesting  sky-line,  its  concentration  of  ornament, 
and  that  of  varied  and  fanciful  character,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  and  other  characteristics 
illustrate  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
lover  of  Architecture  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  some 
points  of  interest.  A  short  examination  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  historical  point  of  view  will  conduce  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  growth  and  special 
characteristics  of  the  style, 
will  help  to  show  how  far  these 
latter  are  indigenous,  how  far 
derived  from  other  countries. 

In  this  connection  one  or  two 
facts,  political  rather  than 
Architectural,  must  be  speci¬ 
ally  borne  in  mind  ;  the  impo¬ 
verished  and  unsettled  state 
of  Scotland  as  compared  with 
its  southern  neighbour,  its 
lengthy  alliance  with  France, 
and  hostility  to  England,  until, 
with  the  union  of  the  crowns 
on  the  accession  of  James  in 
1603,  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  Courts  at  Paris 
and  Edinburgh  was  exchanged 
for  the  political  and  social  as¬ 
cendency  of  the  Court  at  Lon¬ 
don.  To  the  first  of  these  facts 
it  is  due  that  the  fortified 
castle  with  its  floor  piled  upon 
floor,  its  machicolafed  parapet 
and  angle  bartizans,  which  the 
settled  state  of  the  country 
in  England  during  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  had  enabled  its 
nobles  to  abandon  for  the  more 
peaceful  and  commodious 
manor-house,  upon  which,  with 
an  infusion  of  Renaissance 
symmetry  and  stateliness,  was 
modelled  the  great  Elizabethan 
palace  in  that  country,  remained 
in  Scotland  the  prototype  and 


pattern  of  the  country  and  even  the  town  house  of 
later  times.  Friendliness  with  France  and  hostility 
to  England  during  the  time  that  the  new  ideas  of 
the  Renaissance  were  spreading  throughout  the 
nations  brought  that  influence  to  Scotland  almost 
exclusively  through  the  former  country — though 
active  commercial  and  religious  intercourse  with  the 
Low  Countries  had  also  its  effect — until,  with  the 
union  of  the  crowns  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
nobles  became  ashamed  of  their  Scottish  vernacular, 
and  turned  to  Inigo  Jones  and  his  successors  for  the 
plans  and  models  of  their  great  houses. 

The  original  stock  then  was  the  square  keep  of 
the  northern  peel-tower  ;  on  this  were  grafted  certain 
distinctive  Scottish  features,  of  which  perhaps  the 
earliest  and  the  most  abiding  is  the  crow-stepped 
gable.  The  French  donjon  had  its  conical  slated 
roof,  the  English  keep  its  flat  platform  covering,  but 
the  Scottish  tower,  either  as  part  of  the  original 
work  or  by  later  addition,  affects  almost  invariably 
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the  gable  form,  and  this  even  where,  with  the 
rounded  angles  or  completely  circular  plan  which 
their  superior  defensive  qualities  soon  introduced, 
an  extensive  use  had  to  be  made  of  angle  corbelling, 
in  order  to  bring  about  at  the  top  the  square  form 
necessary  for  a  gabled  termination.  An  excellent 
if  somewhat  exaggerated  example  of  this  is  furnished 
in  “  Claypotts,”  near  Dundee,  of  date  1569,  where 
both  the  main  towers  are  so  treated  ;  but  the  same 
arrangement  is  found  constantly  repeated  in  smaller 
features  of  this  form  in  many  other  houses.  The 
“corbie  steps,”  though  furnishing  no  doubt  a 
capital  exercising  ladder  for  the  birds  of  that 
name,  were  but  a  simple  constructional  expe¬ 
dient  for  finishing  the  gable,  equally  efficacious 
and  more  picturesque  in  outline  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  “  skew.”  The  stone  corbelling  which 
accompanied  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  Scottish  domestic  work ;  for 
while  it  was,  in  its  origin  of  course,  common  to 
all  mediaeval  fortified  structures — its  object  to 
throw  the  battlement  clear  of  the  wall  the 
better  in  many  ways  to  render  the  defence 
effective — the  Scottish  master-mason  soon  took 
to  it  for  its  own  sake  and  delighted  in  em¬ 
ploying  it  wherever  it  could  be  made  useful  or 
decoratively  effective.  Again,  in  the  extended 
use  of  corbelling  and  the  special  forms  which  it 
took  in  this  country,  we  have  no  doubt  a  pre¬ 
dominant  cause  in  the  nature  of  the  material 
universally  employed.  Overhanging  stories 
were  common  to  all  mediaeval  Architecture, 
and  when  that  principle  is  applied  to  the 
fortress  type  and  freestone  or  granite  takes  the 
place  of  timber,  we  might  expect  quite  natu- 
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rally  a  development  such  as 
really  occurred  without  insist¬ 
ing  as  some  do,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  times,  on  foreign  influ¬ 
ence.  An  impetus  may  have 
been  received  from  what  was 
being  done  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  in  France  ;  but  the  indi¬ 
genous  origin  and  development 
of  this  feature  is  so  easily 
accounted  for,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  work  in  the  two 
countries  is  so  different,  that 
it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  the  idea  was 
derived  from  over  the  Channel. 
So,  also,  with  regard  to  the 
characteristic  angle  turrets : 
this  is  a  feature  common  to 
the  domestic  Architecture  of 
France  and  Scotland,  and, 
along  with  the  extended  use  of  corbelling,  has 
commonly  been  made  the  ground  of  the  assertion 
that  the  Architecture  of  the  latter  country  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  of  the  former,  or,  as  Prof.  Kerr  puts 
it,  that  “the  style  is  primarily  French  of  the  Tudor 
period  and  Scotch  only  by  modification.” 

Now,  it  has  already  been  mentioned  in  passing 
that  while  in  England  the  later  domestic  style  was 
modelled  on  the  manor-house  type  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  Scotland  the  fortified  castle  proved  the 
point  of  departure,  and  this  was  the  case  in  France 
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also,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  great  Palace  of 
Chambord,  built  by  Francis  I.  in  1523,  with  the 
Italian  Primaticcio  as  traditional  Architect,  which, 
with  many  smaller  examples  of  the  Franqois  premier 
style,  is  planned  and  designed  throughout  after  the 
model  of  the  mediaeval  chateau.  This  development 
from  the  castellated  type  in  both  countries  being 
given,  the  independent  evolution  of  the  turret,  as  a 
purely  domestic  feature,  is  so  natural  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  suppose  copying  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  A  circular  projecting  bartizan  on  the  angle  of 
the  parapet  of  a  square  tower  is  found  to  be  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  for  defence  ;  with 
the  advent  of  more 
peaceful  times  neither 
parapet  nor  bartizan 
are  required,  but,  more 
accommodation  being 
wanted,  it  is  obtained 
by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  adding  a  story 
to  the  building,  by 
raising  a  little  the 
parapet  walls  and  roof¬ 
ing  in  the  whole,  in 
Scotland  with  gabled 
end  walls,  in  France 
with  a  hipped  roof  of 
lofty  pitch.  Either 
course  leaves  the  elon¬ 
gated  bartizan  unco¬ 
vered,  and  it  accord¬ 
ingly  has  to  receive  a 
separate  roof  of  the 
only  shape  suitable  to 
its  circular  plan. 

Hence  the  “  pepper¬ 
box,”  though,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  it  is  not 
infrequent  in  Scottish 
examples  to  find  the 
turret  covered  in  in 
simpler  fashion  by  an  extension  of  the  main  roof  slope. 
The  turnpike  stair  of  the  castle,  once  it  is  freed  from 
its  first  narrow  limits  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
requires  another  turret  to  itself.  Angle  turret  and 
stair  are  found  useful  in  satisfying  the  new  require¬ 
ments  of  the  peaceful  house  ;  the  former  becomes  a 
species  of  oriel  window,  or,  in  larger  examples,  a 
private  closet,  a  “  garderobe  ”  or  dressing-room  ;  the 
latter  is  indispensable,  and  is  multiplied  in  number, 
becoming,  as  it  were,  the  vertical  instead  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  corridor  of  modern  times,  so  to  obtain  privacy 
of  communication  between  the  various  rooms.  The 
turrets,  thus  evolved  in  one  manner  or  the  other, 
appeared  goodly  in  the  sight  of  their  builders,  they 


became  the  habit,  tradition,  style,  and  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  new  houses,  and  their  original  defensive 
meaning  lost  sight  of.  The  comparative  importance 
of  external  and  internal  influence  in  producing  the 
characteristics  described  may  be  open  to  dispute  ; 
there  remain  to  be  touched  upon  some  which  are 
clearly  of  home  growth,  others  which  as  clearly  show 
foreign  inspiration. 

Of  national,  indigenous  development  we  have 
evidence  in  two  directions,  the  one  in  that  of  mould¬ 
ings  (the  sign-manual  of  all  styles  of  Architecture), 
the  other  that  of  plan.  In  the  former  there  is  seen 
(particularly  in  the  special  forms  of  chimney-cope, 

ingoings  of  door  and 
window  and  corbels) 
the  natural  and  simple 
transition  from  the 
simple  chamfer  to  the 
quarter  -  round,  the 
bowtell,  and  ultimately 
the  special  form  of 
ogee  characteristic  of 
Scottish  work,  and  not 
found  to  any  extent 
elsewhere.  In  the 
other  we  have  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  square 
keep,  to  what  have 
been  called  the  L  and 
Z  plans,  both  arrange¬ 
ments  of  buildings  en¬ 
tirely  peculiar  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  which  took 
such  a  hold  of  the 
national  sentiment, 
that  we  find  them 
(though  originally 
purely  defensive  in 
their  idea)  reproduced 
again  and  again  in 
later  and  more  settled 

A.  N.  PATERSON. 

times,  as  long  as  Scot¬ 
tish  Architecture  retained  its  distinctive  character. 
Of  French  influence,  particularly  in  the  later  ex¬ 
amples  and  in  matters  of  detail,  there  are  many 
instances.  Already,  in  the  churches  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  were  not  wanting  indications 
that  Gothic  Architecture  in  Scotland  was  inclined  to 
follow  the  Flamboyant  of  France  rather  than  the 
Perpendicular  of  England  ;  but  perhaps  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  same  tendency  in  domestic 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
new  Renaissance  influence,  is  seen  in  the  extension 
of  Stirling  Castle,  which  James  V.  set  about  in  1537, 
after  his  French  sojourn  and  marriage. 

In  the  other  royal  palaces  extended  about  this 
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time  or  a  little  later,  at  Falkland  and  Linlithgow, 
may  be  seen  a  further  development  of  similar  features, 
round  and  baluster-shaped  columns  with  voluted  and 
foliated  capitals,  circular  niches  enclosing  sculptured 
busts,  and  figures  rudely  imitated  from  the  models  of 
antiquity,  and,  in  due  succession,  as  the  new  style 
became  general  throughout  the  country,  architraves 
and  pediments  to  doors  and  windows,  enriched  at 
times  with  the  family  coat-of-arms,  or  more  generally 
the  interlaced  monograms  of  the  house-builder  and 
his  wife,  the  date,  with  a  pious  ejaculation  or  piece 
of  sententious  advice  :  “  Peace  be  within  thy  walles, 
and  prosperitie  within  thy  hous,”  as  at  Tullybole  ; 
or — 

“  Sen  word  is  thrall,  and  thocht  is  fre, 

Keip  veill  thy  tonge  I  coinsell  the,” 

at  Dunfermline.  While  we  hear  of  Italian  workmen 
being  employed  on  some  of  the  enriched  plaster 
ceilings,  and  the  outline  of  certain  features  curiously 
recalls  cinque-cento  work  rather  than  its  later  deriva¬ 
tives  in  western  Europe,  as  in  the  fiat  semi-circular 
pediments  over  some  of  the  doorways  (a  good 
example  is  illustrated  from  Rowallan),  it  may  be  said, 
without  danger  of  contradiction,  that  in  a  general 
way  the  Renaissance  came  to  Scotland,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  way  of  France.  Altered  though  it  was 
by  the  ruder  workmanship,  and  still  more  by  the 
change  from  the  easily  worked  limestone  to  the 
sterner  freestone  and  granite,  one  cannot  fail  to 
observe  the  resemblance  between  the  detail  of  the 
Scottish  work  and  that  of  the  Francois  premier  in  the 
treatment  of  the  stone  dormers,  the  perpendicular 
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tiers  of  windows,  with  panels  between  (as  at  Newark 
Castle)  and  many  minor  features.  The  influence  of 
the  Low  Countries  is  also  found,  but  to  a  much  smaller 
extent,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern 
coast  (whence  trading  with  the  Dutch  ports  was 
carried  on)  and  manifested  particularly  in  the  quaintly 
shaped  leaded  belfry  roofs  of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen, 
Fife  and  Stirling.  Finally,  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns  and  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  London,  wTe 
have  the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
Architects  to  master  the  King’s  English,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  bow-windows — though 
these  must  still  be  associated  with  the  national  cor¬ 
belling — as  at  Huntly  Castle  and  Maybole,  of  an 
elaborate  use  of  the  strap-work  ornament,  perhaps 
already  acquired  in  rudimentary  form  with  the 
German  influence,  and  last  of  all,  towards  the  very 
close  of  the  national  style,  of  the  tall  stacks  of  grouped 
chimneys,  the  use  of  the  “  orders,”  and  the  arcaded 
portico,  as  at  Glasgow  College,  Heriot’s  Hospital, 
and  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

Such  late  developments  may  be  referred  to  more 
fully  further  on,  as  also  the  special  features  which 
characterised  the  growth  of  the  Scottish  town  house. 
The  fortified  castles  of  earlier  times,  though  equally 
interesting  in  their  way,  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  article,  except  as  already  explained,  in  their 
influences  on  the  style  of  the  later  work  ;  meanwhile 
a  description  of  one  or  two  typical  country  mansions 
of  the  sixteenth  century  will  bring  more  clearly  into 
view  the  special  features  of  the  style.  Of  these  there 
is  no  lack  of  examples  ;  the  difficulty  rather  is  to 
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make  a  selection  when,  from  the  Orkneys  to  Solway 
sands,  from  Fife  to  Argyle,  every  county  in  Scotland 
offers  a  varied  choice — varied,  that  is,  as  the  result 
of  special  site  and  requirements  in  each  case,  but 
showing  a  remarkable  homogeniety  in  general  con¬ 
ception  and  detail,  considering  the  wide  area  over 
which  the  buildings  are  scattered,  and  the  extremely 
limited  facilities  for  travel  at  that  early  period. 
Perhaps  the  richest  centres  are  to  be  found  in 
Aberdeenshire  in  the  north,  Fife,  Midlothian,  and 
the  neighbouring  counties  in  the  east,  Ayrshire  and 
Dumfriesshire  in  the  south-west  ;  from  each  of  these 
one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  must 
suffice. 

As,  in  that 
smiling  “garden 
of  Touraine,”  on 
the  banks  of  the 
Loire  and  the 
Cher,  the  Archi¬ 
tect  wayfarer  en¬ 
counters  a  stately 
procession  of  de¬ 
licately  -  adorned 
chateaux  of 
Francis  I.  and 
his  predecessor 
Louis  XII.,  so  in 
the  bleaker  nor¬ 
land  valleys  of 
the  Dee  and  the 
Don,  in  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Kin- 
cardineshires,  he 
finds  ranged  in 
quick  succession 
a  series  of  Scot¬ 
tish  mansions,  of 
simpler  type  in¬ 
deed,  but  little 
poorer  in  inte¬ 
rest.  Of  about 
the  same  period  in  their  building,  and  not  dissimilar 
in  general  mass,  these  are  widely  different  in  senti¬ 
ment  as  befits  the  contrast  between  the  granite  and 
limestone  of  which  they  are  respectively  formed,  the 
races  of  men  who  built  and  inhabited  them,  and  the 
landscapes  amid  which  they  are  placed.  The  very 
names  at  once  suggest  the  contrast  ;  Blois,  Amboise, 
Chambord,  Chenonceau,  Azay  le  Rideau,  as  against 
Muchalls,  Drum,  Crathes,  Craigievar,  Midmar  and 
Castle  Fraser.  Of  these  all  but  Muchalls  and  Drum 
afford  typical  examples  of  the  style  as  regards  its 
adherence  to  the  castellated  type. 

The  main  building  of  Castle  Fraser  is  arranged  on 


what  has  been  called  the  Z  plan,  consisting  of  a 
central  oblong  block,  with  towers — the  one  square, 
the  other  circular — at  two  of  the  diagonally  opposite 
angles,  and  with  the  main  entrance  and  principal 
stair — a  wide  turnpike  of  about  9  feet  in  diameter — 
placed  in  one  of  the  re-entering  angles.  It  was 
built,  as  shown  by  the  date  on  the  royal  arms  on  the 
north  front,  in  1576.  From  this,  as  a  base,  two 
lower  wings  were  extended  northwards  in  1617, 
forming  a  great  entrance  courtyard  on  this  side. 
In  the  main  building  is  placed,  on  the  first  floor  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  great  hall,  a  noble  apartment 

40  feet  by  20 
feet,  with  vaulted 
kitchen  and 
stores  under¬ 
neath,  and  com¬ 
municating  with 
it  by  means  of 
two  small  turn¬ 
pike  stairs.  The 
main  stair  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  this 
floor  only,  above 
which  a  smaller 
turret  stair,  cor¬ 
belled  out  in 
the  re-entering 
angle,  with  seve¬ 
ral  others  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  the 
plan,  communi¬ 
cates  with  the 
three  floors  of 
bedrooms,-  &c., 
above. 

“The  large 
plain  square 
windows  of  the 
south  elevation,” 
say  McGibbon 
and  Ross,  “  the 
fanciful  corbel¬ 
ling  divided  into  numerous  minute  members,  the 
cable  and  billet  mouldings  so  profusely  em¬ 
ployed,  the  large  angle  turrets  two  stories  in  height, 
with  elliptical  windows  in  the  upper  story  and 
lozenge-shaped  shot-holes  below,  the  balustraded 
parapet  of  the  great  round  tower,  and  the  ogee¬ 
shaped  roof  of  the  small  arcaded  turret  adjoining, 
are  all  features  characteristic  of  a  late  date  in  the 
style.” 

The  Renaissance  influence  is  seen  in  the  balus¬ 
trade  which  crowns  the  main  tower,  and  which  may 
have  been  added  at  a  subsequent  period,  possibly 
when  the  courtyard  was  formed  ;  in  these  latter 
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buildings  it  is  still  more  evident  in  the  pediments  of 
the  dormers  anti  other  details. 

Of  very  similar  arrangement  as  regards  the  plan, 
both  of  the  main  block  and  later  extended  courtyard, 
is  the  somewhat  smaller  but  equally  interesting 
Midmar.  Yet,  as  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  owing  to 
the  remarkable  way  in  which,  by  the  use  of  cor¬ 
belling,  the  circle  in  plan  changes  to  the  square  and 
vice  versa,  and  turrets  and  gables  rear  themselves 
unexpectedly  at  all  points,  the  general  appearance 
and  skyline  of  these  buildings,  though  springing 
from  a  common  plan  (and  the  same  holds  good  in  a 
multitude  of  instances),  are  entirely  different.  This 
the  sketches  make  plain  without  further  explanation. 
An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  many  resem¬ 
blances  between  these  two  houses  by  the  fact  that 
the  records  show  that  the  builder  of  the  first  Lord 
Fraser’s  courtyard  addition  was  J.  Bel,  of  date  1617, 
while  an  epitaph  in  the  parish  church  at  Midmar 
records  :  “  Heir  lies  George  Bel  meason  1575.”  It 
does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  trace 
here  an  instance  of  hereditary  talent  in  Architecture. 
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The  interior  of  Midmar  is  little  disturbed  and 
many  of  the  rooms  are  enriched  with  simple  but 
refined  panelling  and  ribbed  and  moulded  plaster 
ceilings  ;  it  has  besides  a  delightful  old  garden  with 
a  quaint  and  characteristic  sun-dial  and  curious 
niches  contrived  at  intervals  in  the  wall,  divided  in 
two  horizontally  by  a  stone  shelf,  and  crowned  with 
a  pediment.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  bee  “  skeps.” 

Of  like  similarity  to  each  other  in  type  are  the  two 
neighbour-mansions  of  Crathes  and  Craigievar,  the 
former,  according  to  the  dated  panels  over  the  main 
door,  built  between  1553  and  1596  by  Alexander 
Burnett  and  Jean  Gordon,  his  wife,  and  the  latter, 
from  like  evidence,  by  William  Forbes,  who,  having 
enriched  himself  by  trading  and  purchased  the 
estate  from  the  Mortimers  while  they  were  building 
the  house,  completed  it  in  1626.  Both  are  of  the 
L  shape  in  plan  (the  building  on  the  ground  floor, 
that  is  to  say,  taking  the  shape  of  that  letter  when 
formed  as  a  stunted  “  block  ”  capital),  with  the 
entrance  and  main  stair,  as  usual,  in  the  re-entering 
angle.  The  actual  shape  of  the 
building  becomes,  however,  very 
much  lost  when  the  upper  stories 
are  reached  by  the  accretion  of 
corbelled-out  turrets  and  gables, 
which,  with  their  fantastic  sky¬ 
line  and  many  enrichments,  form 
an  admirable  contrast  to  the 
plain  mass  of  masonry  below. 
This  contrast  it  was  that  gave 
rise  to  the  generally  accepted 
idea,  as  expressed  by  Billings, 
that  the  work  shows  a  “gradual 
accumulation  of  additions  made 
at  various  times  to  the  original 
old  square  tower  with  rounded 
edges,”  an  idea  which  McGibbon 
and  Ross  have  conclusively 
shown,  by  a  comparison  of  plans, 
thickness  of  walls,  &c.,  as  well 
as  by  actual  dates,  to  be  entirely 
erroneous. 

Crathes,  besides  its  great  hall 
on  the  first  floor,  has  a  very  fine 
gallery  in  the  roof,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  one  arm  of 
the  L,  and  measuring  about  45 
feet  by  13  feet.  Such  an  apart¬ 
ment  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
many  of  the  old  Scottish  houses, 
with  its  camp-ceiled  ceiling 
either  richly  painted,  as  at  Earls- 
hall  and  Culross,  or  panelled  in 
oak,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
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The  hall  at  Craigievar  (illustrated  in  Billing’s  work 
in  perspective)  is  a  particularly  hne  example  of  the 
great  “  house-place  ”  of  the  period,  with  it  groined 
roof  decorated  with  enriched  plaster  panels  and 
stone  pendentive,  its  “  screens  ”  and  minstrels’  gal¬ 
lery,  and  great  open  h re-place  spanned  by  a  huge 
granite  lintel  some  12  feet  in  length. 

In  Drum  Castle  we  have  an  example  of  the  expe¬ 
dient  for  providing  accommodation  to  suit  more 
modern  requirements,  common  enough  in  England 
two  centuries  earlier,  of  building  alongside  of  and  in 
connection  with  the  earlier  keep  a  dwelling  house  to 
suit  the  ideas  of  the  time.  The  square  keep  in  this 
case  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  extended  house, 
planned  so  as  to  group  the  whole  round  a  court¬ 
yard,  was  erected  by  the  Irvine  of  that  period  in 
1619.  The  house,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  those 
described,  is  still  in  the  possession  of,  and  occupied 
by,  the  descendants  of  its  builder,  and  the  writer 
can  bear  testimony  to  a  keen  interest  in  their  Archi¬ 
tectural  surroundings,  and,  in  most  instances,  to  the 


cordial  welcome  and  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  wandering 
student,  shown  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  old  man¬ 
sions.  The  type  of  work, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the 
sketches,  is  much  more 
purely  domestic  in  character, 
and  in  the  south  front  there 
is  even  some  indication  of 
an  aim  at  symmetrical  dis¬ 
position  indicative  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit.  The 
plan,  though  more  extended, 
is  of  the  same  type  as  those 
already  described,  with  its 
vaulted  ground  floor  offices, 
main  stair  only  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  floor,  on 
which  is  placed  the  hall, 
38  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
beyond  it  the  withdrawing 
room,  31  feet  by  20  feet, 
an  entire  absence  of  corri¬ 
dors,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  corkscrew  stairs 
to  fulfil  their  function.  An 
interesting  feature,  not  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  these  houses, 
is  a  small  private  chapel, 
quite  detached  from  but 
close  to  the  main  building, 
with  its  crow-stepped  gables 
crowned,  one  by  a  quaint 
belfry,  the  other  by  a 
simple  cross  of  Celtic  tvpe. 

Of  Muchall’s  House,  Kincardineshire,  situated  by 
the  sea,  a  few  miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  the  history 
is  recorded  on  the  tablet  over  the  entrance  gate  as 
follows  :  “This  work  on  the  East  and  North  be  Ar. 
Burnet  of  Leyis,  1619,  ended  be  Sir  Thomas  Burnet 
of  Leyis,  his  sonne,  1627.”  In  this  delightful  old 
house,  with  its  two  and  three-storied  buildings 
grouped  round  three  sides  of  an  open  courtyard,  we 
seem  to  have  got  entirely  away  from  the  castellated 
type,  except  in  the  persistent  details  of  corbel  and 
angle  turret,  and  the  low  wall  with  parapet  walk  and 
bartizans,  more,  it  would  seem,  for  ornament  than 
defence.  The  plan,  however,  is  but  an  extension  of 
the  L  type,  with  its  ground  floor  offices — in  this  case 
groined — containing  the  kitchen  and  cellars,  and  its 
hall  and  withdrawing-room  on  the  floor  above. 
These  are  richly  decorated  with  wainscotting,  elabo¬ 
rately  designed  chimneypieces  and  overmantels,  and 
ribbed  plaster  ceilings  with  painted  armorial  bearings, 
all  showing  an  advanced  knowledge  of  Renaissance 
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cribecl  at  present,  while  we  bend  our  steps  south¬ 
ward  towards  the  “  kingdom”  of  Fife. 

A.  N.  Patersox. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Romsey  and  its  district 

BY  C  E  MALLOWS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
AND  F  L  GRIGGS 

II. 

Romsey  Abbey,  Hants. 
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design,  but  rendered,  like  all  the  work  we  have  been 
describing,  into  the  “  Scottis  toung  ”  of  its  builders. 
The  list  of  Aberdeenshire  examples  is  yet  far  from 
being  exhausted  by  the  houses  noted  ;  besides  the 
great  castles  of  Fyvie  and  Huntly,  a  little  further 
north  in  the  county,  there  are  many  others  smaller 
but  equally  interesting,  which  must  remain  undes- 


“CLAY  POTTS,”  NEAR  DUNDEE, 


A  magnificent  freehand  sketch,  no  words  so 
well  describe  the  Benedictine  Convent  Church  of 
St.  Mary  and  Ethelheda  at  Romsey,  as  these,  giving 
at  once  the  precise  impression  the  building  conveys, 
and  an  index  of  the  purpose  of  the  men  who  built  it. 
Nothing  is  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  in  which 
the  old  men  worked  than  the  description  of  them,  as 
scientific  men,  carefully  calculating  their  way  and 
sure  of  their  means,  for  the  end  they  intended  to 
accomplish,  beforehand.  The  most  cursory  and 
superficial  study  of  this  Abbey,  in  particular,  alone 
is  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  that  idea  of  their 
methods.  The  old  men  were  artists  from  first  to 
last,  and,  above  everything,  building,  as  a  science, 
such  as  we  regard  it  to-day,  was  comparatively  un¬ 
known  to  them,  and  all  their  works,  more  or  less,  a 
series  of  experiments  ;  and  therein  often  lies  their 
charm — towards  better  things. 

Their  very  mistakes,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  are  so 
obviously  the  outcome  not 
of  carelessness  for  their 
work,  but  of  an  excess  of 
zeal  for  it.  The  curious 
arrangement  of  the  vaulting 
and  of  the  spacing  of  the 
piers,  which  you  will  find, 
on  reference  to  the  plan,  in 
the  last'  two  bays  of  the 
south  Aisle  of  the  Nave  well 
illustrates  what  I  mean. 
Here  they  were  clearly  so 
intent  upon  the  setting  out 
of  the  Nave  Arcade — the 
Aisle  walls  having  been 
previously  planned  —  they 
forgot  all  about  the  responds. 
And  when  they  found  that 
the  second  one  (counting 
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from  the  Transept)  was  considerably  out  of  line  with 
the  pier  it  replies  to,  they  bravely  let  it  remain,  and 
contented  themselves  with  the  rather  odd  result  of 
the  arch  rib  being  at  different  angles  to  all  the 
others.  An  endeavour  was  made,  not  a  very  clever 
one,  to  right  it  by  placing  the  rib  partly  on  and 
partly  off  each  capital !  The  Reverend  E.  L.  Berthon, 
the  late  Vicar  of  Romsey — than  whom  no  one  knows 
more  of  the  subject,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Abbey — in  a  private  letter  says  :  “I  believe  the 
monk  Robertus,  who  is  called  the  1  tutelary  counsel  ’ 
on  one  of  the  capitals,  in  laying  out  the  ground  for 


dimensions,  no  lines  are  carried  in  a  true  parallel 
direction,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  building 
as  it  proceeded,  but  actually  to  the  foundations 
themselves,  and,  as  already  indicated,  the  holes  for 
throwing  in  the  concrete.  The  great  piers,  whether 
of  a  single  column  or  a  cluster,  are  sometimes  several 
feet  out  of  their  proper  positions. 

The  semi-column  at  the  end  of  the  north  Transept 
is  three  feet  too  much  on  one  side,  for  some  reason  not 
apparent  to  ordinary  mortals  ;  and  those  of  the  nave 
on  each  side  are  a  long  way  from  being  parallel,  so 
that,  as  far  as  the  four  Norman  arches,  it  is  a 
trapezium,  the  walls  being  two  feet  wider  at  the  west 
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the  foundations,  had  a  bundle  of  sticks  under  his 
arm,  stuck  one  in  and  said,  ‘  dig  a  hole  there,’  then 
he  took  seven  steps  and  put  in  another  stick,  and 
when  he  went  to  place  the  corresponding  pier  in  the 
wall  he  forgot  his  number  and  stepped  only  six  paces. 
And  even  so  he  failed  to  walk  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
other  side,  for  here  the  divergence  from  the  true 
line  is  simply  amazing.”  This  opinion,  if  differing 
in  detail  from  what  I  have  said,  is  most  valuable,  as 
confirming  the  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
was  done.  There  is  an  utter  disregard  of  line  and 
rule,  no  two  things  which  correspond  are  equal  in 
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than  at  the  tower.  There  was  originally  a  fifth 
Norman  arch  at  the  west — probably  the  termination 
of  the  Church  as  originally  designed — and  when  this 
was  removed  an  obtuse  angle  resulted  by  the  addition 
of  the  three  Early  English  bays — see  the  ground 
plan — the  north  wall  of  which  is  the  true  projection 
of  the  Norman  part.  The  comparatively  perfect 
execution  of  this  portion,  both  in  the  setting  out  and 
in  the  actual  work,  shows  clearly  the  dawn  of  the 
“  scientific  method,”  of  the  “  New  Style,”  as  Dugdale 
terms  it,  introduced,  as  everyone  knows,  about  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
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century  ;  and  there  is  no  more  interesting  or 
fascinating  example  of  it  than  here.  In  the 
Early  English  work,  and,  indeed,  in  all  up  to 
modern  times,  there  is  evident  the  same  spirit,  the 
disregard  of  rule  and  line.  The  vertical  planes  are 
fairly  vertical,  possibly  built  with  the  aid  of  a  stone 
and  a  piece  of  string,  but  the  squares  and  horizontals 
are  all  in  happy  disorder. 

This  kind  of  artistic  indifference  is  apparent 
through  o  ut 


in  the  simple  grandeur  of  their  work — it  was  this 
pictorial  result  they  laboured  so  hard  to  accomplish. 
That  many  of  the  pictures  in  Romsey  Abbey  to-day 
are  the  result  of  accident  or  of  additions  in  later 
times,  is  clear — the  stones  speak  for  themselves  ;  but 
it  is  just  as  clearly  seen  as  elsewhere  that  many 
of  the  most  delightful  effects  of  light  and  shade  were 
deliberately  planned  by  the  original  builders,  and 
that  they  took  just  as  much  care,  thought  and 

pleasure  in 
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the  Church, 
and  leads  in 
many  places 
to  some  ex¬ 
tremely  pic¬ 
turesque  re¬ 
sults,  telling 
clearly  how 
the  building 
grew  from 
amendment  to 
a  m  e  n  d  ment 
and  how  fresh 
ideas  occurred 
as  the  work 
went  on,  ideas 
which  were 
seized  and  ex¬ 
perimented  on 
at  once  and, 
in  some  cases, 
grafted  on  to 
the  old  work 
with  the  hap¬ 
piest  and 
most  delight¬ 
ful  results, 
as  the  Choir, 
for  example, 
testifies.  It 
seems  to  me 
that  these 
stones  were 
placed  in  their 
position  far 
more  after  the 
m anner  of 
a  sculptor 
modelling  h  s 

clay  than  of  a  “  scientific  builder  ”  more  careful  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  measurements  than  of  the 
pictorial  result  of  his  building.  Next  to  the  ambition 
always  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  which  was 
the  main  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  their  belief  in  a  great  truth — their 
conception  of  that  truth  is  wonderfully  expressed 
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that  as  in  a 
delicate  detail 
of  a  doorway. 

The  disre¬ 
gard  of  sym¬ 
metry,  which 
is  so  apparent 
in  the  main 
lines  of  the 
Church,  is 
equally  so  in 
the  enrich¬ 
ments.  Ex¬ 
amine  closely 
for  a  while 
the  beauti¬ 
ful  chevron 
mouldings  of 
the  Choir 
arches  :  they 
are  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes, 
put  together 
without  defi¬ 
nite  o  r  d  e  r. 
Each  stone 
often  contains 
a  complete 
member  in 
itself  ;  some 
are  more  than 
twice  the  size 
of  others,  so 
that,  of  course, 
the  angles 
vary  extreme- 
lv,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  buil¬ 
dings  of  the 

Conqueror  at  Caen,  where  there  are  openings 
like  the  Choir  arches  here,  with  two  or  three 
big  zigzags  followed  by  three  or  four  small  ones. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  offensive  to  the  eye  in 
all  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  conscious 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  this  regular  irregularity,  the 
variety  in  one  harmonious  whole.  It  is  from  a 
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want  of  appreciation  of  this  quality  of  the  work  that 
most  modern  Architects  fail  so  dismally  when  they 
attempt  to  reproduce  “  Norman”  Architecture.  They 
are  so  bound  down  by  the  rules  of  the  compass  and 
T  square  that  the  hue  old  freehand  feeling  is  com¬ 
pletely  lost,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  entirely  missed, 
the  latter  perhaps  more  than  anything  because  the 
religious  motive  which  inspired  the  old  men  is  so 
seldom  felt  to-day.  One  has  only  to  think  of  a  few 
instances  in  England,  and  some  more  evident  ones 
in  France,  notably  in  the  restoration — almost  rebuild¬ 
ing — of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Peter  at  Angouleme 
and  at  Montmarte,  to  be  quite  convinced  of  this. 
There  is  nothing  identical  with  Nature  in  these  life¬ 
less  and  hard  reproductions  as  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  living  Abbey  Church  of  Romsey. 

The  general  impression  one  obtains  from  the 
interior — apart  from  its  pictures— is  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  very  free  sketch  design — free  with  the 
artistic  carelessness  of  artists  as  opposed  to  the  inar¬ 
tistic  carefulness  of  the  modern  engineer — as  if  it 
were  proposed,  at  some  future  time,  to  carry  out  their 
conception — inspired  by  the  Normandy  Abbeys — of 


a  great  Church  in  a  yet  more  complete  form.  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  to  say  it  actually  was  so,  but 
that  most  certainly  is  the  feeling  the  work  conveys. 
It  is  this  freedom  and  vagueness  of  purpose  in  detail 
which  caused  so  many  mistakes,  mistakes  which  have 
been  explained  in  modern  times  as  being  symbolic 
of  something,  or  of  having  some  hidden  meaning, 
but,  to  me,  the  stones  themselves  speak  plainer  and 
simpler  than  all  the  erudite  essays  ever  written. 

The  stones  of  Romsey  were  brought  from  the 
Binstead  beds,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  very  same  stone  of 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  in  the  New  Forest,  was  brought 
from  the  island  in  carts  at  low  water,  and,  strange  as 
this  may  sound — for  now  the  water  there  is  ten 
fathoms  deep — Dioderus  Siculus,  about  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  wrote  that  wheel 
carriages  did  then  cross  the  Solent  when  the  tide 
was  out. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  nothing  is  so 
certain  as  the  uncertainty  of  the  writing  of  various 
authorities  concerning  it.  No  two  antiquarians  agree 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  building,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Church  was  founded  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  900,  though 
Capgrave,  who  was  a  monk  of  Bury,  in 
his  life  of  St.  Elfleda,  attributes  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  Ethelwold,  one  of  his  Thanes. 
Stowe,  the  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  original  Saxon 
Church  was  built  of  wood,  and  that  the 
Abbey  was  solemnly  “  confirmed  by  King 
Edgar  in  the  presence  of  the  nobilitie  ”  on 
974.  'l'he  late  Mr.  Loftus 
said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  last  year,  that  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  Saxon  Church  there 
before  the  Norman,  but  in  all  probability  it 
was  built  of  stone  and  not  of  wood,  as  he 
considered  there  was,  or  had  been,  evidence 
to  prove  it  to  be  of  the  former  material.  A 
good  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
early  wooden  Church  is  that — with  the 
exception  of  some  sculpture  said  to  be 
Saxon,  but  which  is  more  likely  to  be  Early 
Norman — there  is  not  a  single  stone  trace¬ 
able  to  Saxon  work  in  the  existing  struc¬ 
ture,  which  in  all  its  Norman  past  is  built 
of  a  secondary  limestone  from  the  Binstead 
beds,  as  before  written.  Had  the  original 
Church  been  of  stone  there  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  be  some  of  it  existing  in  parts  to-day  ; 
it  is  most  unlikely  to  have  been  entirely 
swept  away  as  in  the  case  of  a  wooden 
structure. 
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The  change  and  progress  in  Architecture  at 
Romsey  are  very  evident  as  the  work  went  west¬ 
ward,  for  there  it  lapses  more  and  more  into 
Transitional  Norman,  ultimately  finishing  with 
the  Early  English. 

The  Choir  and 
Transepts  are  very 
fine  specimens  of 
pure  late  Norman, 
while  that  of  the 
Nave  is  entirely 
Transitional.  The 
Nave  now  consists, 
as  will  be  seen  on 


Berthon  has  traced 
the  foundations  to  their  full  extent  (40  feet  from  the 
north  door),  and  also  found  Early  English  tiles  with 
Knights  of  Malta  and  other  tokens  of  the  early  Crusades. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  tales  in  connection  with 
the  Abbey  is  that  concerning  the  north  Aisle  of  the 
Nave.  It  was  from  a  very  early  date  given  up  to  the 
laity,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Lawrence, 

but,  as  the  town 
increased  in  its 
population, this  little 
parish  Church 
(within  a  Church) 
was  not  nearly  large 
enough,  and  there 
were  often  violent 
contentions  be¬ 
tween  the  populace 
and  the  abbess,  the 
former  wanting  to 
pass  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  “ Rede  door ”  in 
the  screen  of  one 
of  the  separating 
arches  to  hear  mass 
in  the  Nave. 

Ultimately  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the 
illustrious  Architect  and  Bishop,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  by  an  order,  dated  May,  1372,  to  open  the  four 
bays  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aisle,  and  replace  the 


reference  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  plan, of 
four  Norman  and 
three  Early  English 
bays,  and  from  the 
first  of  these,  on 
the  north  Aisle,  a 
magnificent  Porch 
projected  of  the 
same  date.  Mr. 
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Norman  window  by  Perpendicular  arches,  and  then 
adding  another  Aisle  in  the  latter  style.  This 
(written  on  the  plan)  was  called  the  Chantrey  or 
Brotherhood  of  Saint  George.  It  so  existed  until 
after  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  destroyed,  and 
its  windows,  or  fragments  of  them,  were  stuck  (after 
the  fashion  of  churchwardens)  into  the  archways 
which  the  great  Bishop  had  opened. 

Nothing  was  known  of  this  outer  Aisle  until  the 
foundations  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Berthon  in  1867, 
who  also  found  several  of  the  beams  of  the  nearly 
flat  roof,  which  were  drawn  in  over  the  inner  Aisle 
and  used  as  tie-beams  for  the  triforium  roof.  A 
study  of  the  plan  as  it  exists  to-day  leads 
almost  irresistibly  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
the  east  end  of  the  Choir  originally  had  an  Apsidal 
Chapel  beyond  the  Retro-Choir,  but  in  the  course  of 
excavations  which  Mr.  Berthon  made  in  1867,  he 
found  what,  as  he  says,  “  entirely  disproves  the 
tradition  of  the  Norman  Apsidal  Chapel  at  that  part 
of  the  plan.”  Though  nothing  was  known  of  any 
true  Lady  Chapel,  two  Norman  archways  were 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Retro-Choir,  which 


gave  entrance  to  a  small  Dedication  Chapel.  In  this 
Chapel  were  two  Altars,  corresponding  to  the 
duality  of  the  eastern  Choir  arches,  one  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  other  to  Saint  Ethelfleda 
(daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder).  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  whole  floor  of  the  Church,  from  west  to 
east,  is  on  one  continuous  level,  this  Dedication 
Chapel  was  12  inches  or  two  steps  lower.  So, 
however  reasonable  it  may  appear  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  an  Apsidal  Chapel  on  the  east  side  of 
each  of  the  Transepts,  that  there  should  be  one  at 
the  east  end  too,  the  excavations  which  Mr.  Berthon 
made  with  such  patient  care  and  research  clearly 
prove  the  contrary.  Until  1305  the  east  end  of  the 
Choir  was  like  two  bays  of  its  sides,  with  the  dark 
triforium  extending  across  ;  but  in  that  year  the 
triforium  gallery  was  converted  into  an  open  flat, 
and  two  fine  Early  Decorated  windows  inserted. 
It  is  these  windows,  so  picturesquely  placed  amidst 
the  Norman  work,  which  give  the  entire  east  end 
such  an  unusual  and  distinctive  character. 

C.  E.  Mallows. 
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LINCOLN  MINSTER:  GENERAL  VIEW. 


Lincoln  Cathedral. 


ON  HER  "  SOVEREIGN  HILL.” 


Abbeys  and  cathedrals 

OF  THE  WORLD  No  2— 
LINCOLN 
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Lincoln  the  glorious,  the  queenly  ;  resting  upon 
her  “sovereign  hill  black  against  an  autumn  sun¬ 
set  of  saffron,  and  blood,  and  filmy  mists.  Sentinel 
of  the  centuries — holding  her  head  high  above  the 
falling  plains.  What  memories  lie  behind  her  glorious 
towers  !  what  history  ! 

The  subtlety  of  peace  and  restfulness,  hushed 
breath  and  noon-day  stillness,  seem  to  hang  about 
the  Cathedral  Town.  You  wind  up  that  delightful 
High  Street  of  Lincoln  underneath  the  old  town 
gateway,  where  the  modernising  influences  of  the 
tramcar  stop  short,  in  very  deference  to  the  sanctity 
beyond  it.  The  street  narrows  until  one  could  shake 
hands  across  the  roadway.  Narrower  it  gets,  and 
steeper,  and  more  unsteady  the  journey.  Rough 
cobbles  retain  their  independence,  and  wisely. 
Steeper  yet,  and  ever  steeper  ;  little  passages  for 
breathing  and  fresh  cargoes  of  courage.  Chestnuts 
overhang  the  road,  crumbling  gables,  and  last 
century  door-heads.  There  are  worn  out  steps. 
Higher  yet  through  the  “  Strait,”  until  you  reach  the 
plateau  domineering  the  town  ;  and  there  in  deeper 
peace  and  deeper  quiet  mile  upon  mile  of  Lincoln¬ 


shire  fens  stretch  out  beyond  you.  And  amidst  it  all, 
effulgent  in  her  regal  dignity,  sits  the  ever  mighty 
Minster  Queen. 

We  all  know  York  and  Ely,  Peterborough  and 
Beverley,  Salisbury  and  Worcester — all  have  their 
fascinations,  all  their  distinctive  grandeur,  their 
nobility,  their  solemnness.  But  something  about 
Lincoln — perhaps  the  name  itself  has  something  to 
do  with  it— seems  to  touch  the  topmost  point  of 
adoration,  and  there  you  stand  before  her,  bare 
haired  perhaps,  in  sheer  respect,  awed  by  that 
gorgeous  Tower,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the  whole 
world.  Not  a  sound  comes  from  the  cobbled 
streets  of  the  city  ;  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  high  up 
in  the  western  front,  alone  intone  their  welcome 
invitation. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  certainly  not  wise,  to  treat  too 
closely  of  this  queenly  pile  without  glancing  for  a 
moment  at  the  history  of  her  city.  The  origin  of 
Lincoln  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  primaeval  antiquity, 
and  already  had  a  name  when  Caesar  landed  in 
Britain  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  It  has  kept  up 
“  its  continuous  being  through  Roman,  English, 
Danish  and  Norman  Conquests,”  and  from  Lincoln 
the  great  Agricola  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  the 
unknown,  barbarous  Caledonia.  Before  the  Con¬ 
queror  chose  the  colony  as  the  site  of  the  Norman 
Castle,  it  had  “  played  its  part  in  history,  had  risen 
to  importance,  municipal  and  military,  and  had  come 
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to  be  counted  as  the  fourth  among  the  cities  of 
England.”  Remigius  Fecamp  was  the  first  Norman 
Bishop  of  what  was  the  vastest  diocese  in  England, 
stretching  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames,  and  em¬ 
bracing  no  fewer  than  eight  counties.  And  upon 
Lincoln’s  “  sovereign  hill  ”  he  reared  his  wonderful 
Fane,  “  strong  as  the  place  was  strong,  and  fair  as 
the  place  was  fair.” 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  Lincoln 
became  one  of  the  greatest  trading  towns  in  England, 
rich  with  the  commerce  of  foreign  lands  ;  “  the 
resort,”  as  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  “  of  traders 
both  by  land  and  sea.”  Beneath  its  Castle  walls  the 
great  battle,  known  in  English  history  as  the  joust  of 
Lincoln,  was  fought.  In  1310  the  city  beheld  one 
act  in  the  strange  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  the  once 
mighty  order  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Eventually 
the  city  was  devastated  by  the  raiding  bands  of  the 
Yorkists,  and  the  deadly  internecine  struggle  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  and  Richard  flew  to  Lincoln  after 
he  had  issued  that  mighty  proclamation  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  as  a  traitor.  From  the  well-known  Angel  Inn  at 
Grantham,  after  the  defeat  of  the  murderous  usurper, 
the  newly-crowned  monarch,  “  Full  like  a  cristen 
prynce,  with  his  own  noble  hands  humbly  and 
cristenly  for  Cryste’s  love,  washed  the  feet  of  29  poor 
men  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Bishop’s  palace.” 

During  the  insurrection  of  the  clergy  in  1536, 
Lincoln  became  the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents, 
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60,000  strong,  when  the  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  their  leaders  was  so  nearly  making  the 
Chapter  House  a  scene  of  massacre.  Henry  VIII. 
brought  his  young  Queen,  Catherine  Howard,  to 
Lincoln  and  worshipped  in  the  Minster.  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  also  resided  at  the  old  Palace,  but  the 
most  anxious  time  for  the  Cathedral  was  when,  in 
1644,  the  town  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  army  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and 
although  he  saved  the  Minster,  Cromwell  did  not 
prevent  his  men  stabling  their  horses  in  the  Nave, 
and  adding  further  indignities  to  the  sacred  pile. 
Dark  days  have  overspread  the  Cathedral  since  then, 
but  from  them  all  the  queen  of  peace  has  come 
triumphant  and  rears  her  dainty  head  high  above  the 
history  of  the  past. 

And  now  for  the  fabric  itself.  Remigius,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  almoner  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  and  came  on 
William’s  expedition  with  a  ship  of  20  fighting  men, 
from  his  native  land.  A  curious  leaden  plate,  now  in 
the  Chapter  Library,  describes  William  D’Aincourt, 
who  died  in  his  youth  at  the  castle  of  Rufus,  as  kins¬ 
man  to  Remigius,  so  that  the  Bishop  was  possibly 
allied  to  the  Conqueror  himself  and  certainly  to  the 
great  Lincolnshire  house  of  D’Eyncourt.  In  1072 
the  council  of  London  ordered  the  transference  of 
episcopal  sees  from  villages  to  walled  cities,  and 
Remigius  who  had  intended  to  build  a  new  Cathe- 
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dral  at  Dorchester  transferred  his  intentions  to 
Lincoln,  being  no  doubt  decided  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Conqueror’s  new  Castle  there.  Accordingly,  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  original  Roman  city,  he 
cleared  away  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdelene  and 
founded  his  Cathedral,  dedicating  it  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  Of  the  massive  grandeur  of  that 
Church  little  remains  to  assist  our  judgment  except 
portions  of  the  west  front,  and  some  of  the  foundations 
of  the  eastern  extremity  which  still  exist  under  the 
stalling  of  the  Choir.  Before  his  Church  was  conse¬ 
crated,  20  years  after  the  work  was  first  begun, 
Remigius  died,  and  his  successor,  Robert  Bloet, 


clear,  is  absolutely  the  earliest  existing  work  of  pure 
English  Gothic,  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  Nor¬ 
man  influence.  With  the  exception  of  the  eastern¬ 
most  extension  of  the  Angel  Choir,  made  to  receive 
his  own  shrine,  the  whole  of  the  Cathedral  as  it 
stands  to-day  is  practically  the  result  of  his  own 
design,  interpreted  through  the  actual  assistance  of 
Geoffrey  de  Noiers,  his  Architect.  In  opposition  to 
the  assertion  that  this  Architecture  of  Lincoln  dis¬ 
played  French  influence,  it  is  well  to  make  extracts 
from  a  highly  important  letter  of  Viollet-le-Duc, 
whose  authority  on  the  point  admits  of  no  dispute. 
The  great  Frenchman  wrote  : — “  After  the  most  care- 
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celebrated  the  consecration  in  1094  and  greatly 
added  to  the  works  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  Alex¬ 
ander,  however,  known  in  local  history  as  the 
“castle  builder,”  who  built  the  Norman  doorways  of 
the  west  front,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  vaulted  the 
Nave  with  stone,  the  wooden  vaulting  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1141.  Four  years  later  a  great 
earthquake  occurred  which,  according  to  Roger 
Hoveden,  “split  the  Cathedral  in  two  from  top  to 
bottom,”  and  it  devolved  upon  Sir  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Henry  II.,  to  rebuild 
the  Cathedral  from  the  central  crossing  to  the 
Angel  Choir  including  both  east  and  west  Transepts. 
This  work  of  Hugh,  the  history  of  which  is  quite 
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ful  examination  I  could  not  find  in  any  part  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  neither  in  the  general  design 
nor  in  any  part  of  the  system  of  Architecture  adopted, 
nor  in  any  details  of  ornament,  any  trace  of  the 
French  school  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  plainly 
characteristic  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  Nonyen, 
Senlis,  Chartres,  Sens,  and  even  Rouen.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  Lincoln  is  English,  the  profiles  of  the 
mouldings  are  English,  the  ornaments  are  English,  the 
execution  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  English  school 
of  workmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.” 

After  Hugh’s  death,  in  1200,  the  work  was  carried 
on  to  completion  slowly,  yet  surely,  by  William  Boil 
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and  Hugh  Wells,  the  latter  of  whom  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  completed  certainly  the  Nave, 
and,  it  is  believed,  the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the 
west  front,  the  Galilee  porch,  and  the  Chapter  House. 
Whether,  however,  he  actually  completed  the  Galilee 
porch  and  the  Chapter  House  is  not  known,  but  even 
if  he  did  not,  Robert  Greathead,  one  of  the  boldest 
asserters  of  the  liberty  of  the  English  Church,  who 


to  the  great  St.  Hugh,  which  remains  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  Architectural  works. 

The  “  inauguration  ”  of  the  shrine  took  place  before 
the  presence  of  Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor. 
Bishop  Sutton,  who  constructed  the  cloisters  in  1295, 
enclosed  the  precincts  of  the  wall  and  began  the 
beautiful  court  of  the  Vicar  choral,  which  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  last  structural  work  completed — what 
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followed  with  the  work,  must  have  done  it  ;  but  with 
him  there  is  a  little  indistinctness  of  fact,  although  it 
is  strongly  believed  that  he  built  the  first  story  of 
the  great  central  Tower  when  the  Norman  Tower  of 
Remigius  had  given  way.  It  was  Henry  Lexington, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Cathedral  between  1254 
and  1258,  who  procured  the  consent  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  removal  of  part  of  the  city  wall,  so  that  he 
might  enlarge  the  Angel  Choir  and  erect  the  shrine 


followed  afterwards  being  detail.  John  of  Dalderley, 
Sutton’s  successor,  completed  the  Tower  in  1307,  but 
the  south  transept  face  was  remodelled  and  the 
lovely  circular  window  inserted  by  Henry  Bergish, 
and  just  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  figures  of  the  kings  were  inserted  over  the  door¬ 
way.  The  western  Towers  were  built,  the  central 
Tower  vaulted,  and  the  fine  stalls  set  up  by  John  of 
Welbourn.  For  a  century  afterwards  the  Cathedral 
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remained  almost  untouched,  until  Bishop  Alnwick 
inserted  the  west  window,  which  is  the  only  perpen¬ 
dicular  work  in  the  Cathedral,  constructed  the 
various  Chapels  in  the  retro  Choir,  and  added  wooden 
spires  to  the  three  Towers. 

Taking  Lincoln  as  we  find  it  to-day — always  ex¬ 
cepting  those  Towers — perhaps  its  greatest  charm  to 


dral  having  been  removed  and  the  whole  of  the 
ground  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  fronts  having 
been  dug  out  several  feet,  materially  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pile.  There  is,  of  course,  the  “  squat¬ 
tiness  ”  of  the  whole  building,  ever  to  be  mourned, 
and  although  this  is  not  nearly  so  apparent  from  the 
outside,  yet  it  is  very  necessary  if  one  wants  to  get 
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the  eye  of  an  expert  is  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
its  plan,  and  although  we  shall  come  to  treat  of  it 
more  in  dealing  with  the  interior  of  the  Minster,  yet 
we  may  discover  many  charms  in  making  a  survey 
round  the  exterior  walls.  The  Cathedral  Close  has 
been  of  recent  years  very  much  improved,  many 
unsightly  buildings  which  abutted  upon  the  Cathe- 
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a  perfect  impression  of  Lincoln  to  look  at  it,  as  our 
frontispiece  shows  it,  above  the  roofs  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  buildings.  We  are  afraid  we  have  enhanced  the 
actual  impression  of  the  Minster  by  this  little  piece 
of  artistic  trickery.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  that 
the  builder  was  not  wiser  than  we  think  he  was. 
Who  knows  but  what  he  did  not  take  into  considera- 
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tion  the  altitude  at  which 
he  builded  his  work  ?  Who 
knows  but  what  he  did  not 
calculate  that  in  years  to 
come  other  buildei's,  less 
noble  than  himself,  with  far 
less  noble  purposes,  would 
close  in  the  mighty  hill  upon 
which  his  crowning  effort 
stood.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Cathedral  Close  of  Lin¬ 
coln  is  equal  to  many  others 
we  might  name,  but  we  can 
afford  to  be  generous,  and 
to  thank  the  gods  for  what 
we  have  rather  than  to 
hunger  for  what  we  have  not.  What  strikes  the 
student  most,  and  has  charmed  his  betters  more 
than  once,  is  the  extreme  picturesqueness  of 
the  grouping.  The  high  pitched  roofs  of  the 
Nave  and  Transepts,  and  the  extraordinary  success 
of  an  utter  absence  of  all  rules  of  design. 
Ethics  were  buried  at  Lincoln  by  its  designers. 
Rules  were  ignored,  lessons  were  unheeded, 
and  yet  we  have — all  inexplicable  if  one  attempt 
to  discover  it — a  charm,  a  sublety,  and  a  beauty 
of  expression,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
which  can  hardly  be  traced.  As  far  as  its  pic¬ 
turesqueness  goes,  a  deal  of  it  may  be  laid  down  to 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  has  what  may  be  termed  a 
double  set  of  Transepts.  This  naturally  departs  from 
the  otherwise  recognised  rules  of  English  Church 
planning,  and  in  a  very  material  degree  adds  to  the 
apparent  height  of  the  work. 

With  the  west  front,  which  is  the  amazement  of 
Lincoln,  we  have  for  years  been  in  sore  trouble.  It 
is  unique.  Its  great  overpowering  flatness,  its  tre¬ 
mendous  expanse,  its  fretting  detail,  almost  alarm  us  ; 
and  if,  as  we  must  admit,  this  west  front  act  more 
the  part  of  a  screen  than  a  fayade,  it  is  better  to  take 


it  as  it  is  than  to  endeavour  to  explain  it  out  of  our 
consciences.  As  Freeman  says — “  It  is  a  mere  block 
of  Norman  work,  ioo  feet  wide,  encased  in  a  still 
larger  surface  of  Lancet  work.  In  all  probability 
this  was  due  to  want  of  funds,  which  prevented  the 
removal  of  the  Norman  front,  and  has  thus  spared  a 
piece  of  very  interesting  though  very  unbeautiful 
work  of  Remigius.”  This  portion  consists,  as  may 
readily  be  discovered,  of  a  great  piece  of  masonry 
with  five  deep  recesses  of  different  heights,  the  small 
outer  ones  of  which  are  blank,  while  the  inner  three 
are  filled  with  later  doorways  and  windows.  These 
recesses  were  terminated  by  gables,  of  which  traces 
remain.  On  the  incorporation  of  this  Norman  front 
with  the  work  of  Bishop  Groteste,  these  gables  were 
removed,  and  the  circular  arch  of  the  central  recess 
was  changed  to  the  pointed.  The  spring  of  the  old 
Norman  arch  is  immediately  below  the  existing 
trellis  work,  the  springing  of  the  present  pointed 
arch  being  at  least  5  feet  above  it.  The  remarkable 
band  of  sculpture  was,  and  is,  believed  to  have 
been  inserted  there  by  Remigius  from  some  earlier 
buildings.  At  any  rate,  these  sculptures  are  extremely 
interesting,  the  only  other  works  of  similar  character 
in  England  being  the  two  at 
Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
have  similarly  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  earlier  Church 
at  Selsey,  but  the  subject  of 
these  sculptures  is  hardly 
worth  noting  at  the  moment. 
The  doorways  are  late  Nor¬ 
man,  and  their  ornamenta¬ 
tion  deserves  some  notice. 
The  three  large  windows  in 
the  recesses  are  Perpendi¬ 
cular,  the  central  one  being 
attributed  to  Bishop  Alnwick, 
who  also  built  the  west  front 
and  window  at  Norwich.  Over 
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this  central  doorway  are  the  early  Perpendicular 
figures  of  eleven  kings  under  enriched  canopies,  with 
figures  of  bishops  on  either  side.  These  sculptures  are 
extremely  poor,  and  destroy  what  little  dignity  and 
scale  this  portion  of  the  work  ever  possessed.  Beyond 


very  fine,  and  the  detail  of  the  central  gable  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  western  Towers  were  altered 
into  early  Perpendicular  by  John  of  Weldon,  who 
left,  however,  the  hideous  arches  which  supported 
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and  above  the  Norman  portion  of  the  west  front  the 
whole  is  Early  English.  It  is  covered  with  a  series 
of  arcades  and  ornamentations,  and  was  once  crowded 
with  a  mass  of  figures  which  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  Some  of  the  bosses  of  the  arcades  are 


them,  in  1727.  On  either  side  of  the  Towers  are 
Chapels,  forming  the  wings  of  Bishop  Hugh’s  work 
and  projecting,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  plan,  beyond 
the  nave.  The  great  Rood  Tower,  sometimes  called 
by  a  corruption  the  Broad  Tower,  is  unquestionably 
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the  crowning  glory  of  the  Minster.  According  to 
Matthew  Paris  the  fall  of  the  original  Tower  which 
stood  at  the  crossing  occurred  during  a  sermon  of 
one  of  the  canons  against  Bishop  Groteste  in  1240. 
The  legend  runs  that  upon  the  canon  exclaiming, 
“  If  we  should  hold  our  peace  the  stones  would  cry 
out,”  the  Tower  immediately  collapsed  and  buried 
the  congregation  in  its  ruin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Rood  Tower  at  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  Architectural 
delights  of  England,  and  no  drawing,  however  good, 
can  give  in  the  slightest  degree  an  impression  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  structure. 

Precentor  Venables,  than  whom  Lincoln  has  never 
had  a  more  painstaking  historian,  justly  merits  a 
quotation  from  his  work  on  Lincoln  Minster. 
“  Soaring  high  in  mid-air,”  he  says,  “  at  the  junction 
of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross,  its  faultless  outline 
cut  sharp  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Broad 
Tower — the  loftiest  mediaeval  square  tower  existing 
in  England — now  challenges  our  admiration.  Look 
at  it :  examine  it  well  in  all  its  parts  ;  its  two  lower 
stories  of  Groteste’s  time,  all  encrusted  with  foliage 
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and  its  flat  surfaces  relieved  by  the  stone 
lattice-work  which,  as  I  have  said,  marks 
the  epoch,  its  lofty  upper  stage  with  its 
panelled  walls  and  tall  coupled  canopied 
windows,  and  say  if  in  its  union  of  majesty 
and  grace,  simplicity,  and  dignity,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  creations  of 
Architectural  genius,  almost  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  superior,  in  the  world. 
Was  Bishop  Dalderby  far  wrong  when  he 
called  on  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese 
to  contribute  liberally  to  its  building  as  to 
“  a  work  that  would  be  an  honour  not  to 
Lincoln  alone,  but  to  the  whole  realm  ?  ” 
Lofty  as  the  Broad  Tower  is  (244  feet 
4  inches  to  the  gutter,  271  feet  2  inches  to 
the  top  of  the  vanes),  it  once  served  only  as 
the  base  for  a  tall  spire  of  timber  covered 
with  lead,  more  than  250  feet  higher, 
making  a  total  altitude  of  525  feet),  120  feet 
higher  than  Salisbury  spire,  and  nearly 
twice  the  height  of  that  of  Grantham. 
This  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest  on  the 
last  day  of  January,  1548,  just  twelve 
months  after  the  boy-king  Edward  VI.  had 
begun  his  nominal  reign.  Its  fall  w'as 
looked  on  by  some  as  an  omen  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  whole  fabric,  already  de¬ 
spoiled  of  everything  that  was  most  easily 
convertible  into  money  by  the  unprincipled 
band  of  “  robbers  of  churches,”  who 
wielded  all  authority  in  the  child’s  name, 
headed  by  the  rapacious  Protector  Somer¬ 
set,  from  whose  sacrilegious  violence  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  itself,  it  is  said,  was  only  saved 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  beat  off  the  workmen 
sent  to  pull  down  that  great  historic  fabric  to 
build  the  spoiler’s  palace  in  the  Strand.  The  cut 
battlement  which  finishes  the  tower  is  modem,  put 
up  by  the  Cambridge  Architect,  James  Essex,  in 
3:775.  The  west  side  of  it  wqs  blown  down  on  the 
12th  December,  1883.  Most  providentially  it  fell 
inwards,  or  the  damage  to  the  roof  of  the  Church 
would  have  been  very  great.” 

Mr.  Mallow’s  drawing,  which  is  reproduced  on 
another  page,  shows  the  Tower,  as  does  also  another 
illustration,  which  we  give  from  its  best  point  of 
view  ;  and  facing  us,  projecting  from  the  southern 
corner  of  the  western  side  of  the  great  south  Transept, 
stands  the  Galilee  porch,  unique  in  position  and 
superb  in  design.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  of  two 
stories,  standing  upon  arches  richly  ornamented,  as 
are  the  ribs  of  the  vaulted  roof,  which,  with  a 
wonderful  profusion  of  sharply-pointed  dog-tooth 
moulding,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  examples  of  early  English  work.  In  the 
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last  century  its  arches  were  filled  up,  and  the  porch 
was  believed  to  have  served  the  purposes  of  a 
plumber’s  workshop,  and,  until  the  lowering  of  the 
site  already  mentioned,  entrance  was  obtained  by  a 
descent  Jof  seven  steps.  This  Galilee  porch  was 
probably  erected  to  provide  the  Bishop  with  a  stately 
entrance  to  his  Cathedral  from  the  Palace  below.  It 
is  just  opposite  the  archway  in  the  city  wall,  which 
Henry  I.  permitted  to  be  made  in  mo,  to  give  Bishop 
Bloet  a  ready  access  to  his  Minster.  The  southern 
Transept,  which  we  are  now  looking  at,  is  particularly 
notable  for  its  elaborately  traced  circular  window, 
known  as  the  Bishop’s  Eye.  It  corresponds  with 
another  circular  window  in  the  north  Transept,  called 
the  Dean’s  Eye,  and  its  designation  is  found  in  the 
mediaeval  life  of  St.  Hugh,  composed  in  Latin  verse 
soon  after  his  canonization  in  1720.  After  stating  that 
these  two  windows  are  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  the 
larger  one  symbolizing  the  Bishop  and  the  smaller 
the  Dean,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  according 
to  Isaiah  xiv.  13,  the  north  is  the  special  clime  of 
Lucifer,  while  the  south  is  the  quarter  of  the  gentle 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Dean’s  Eye  looks 
to  the  north  to  guard  against  the  wiles  of  the  evil 
one,  while  the  Bishop’s  Eye  glances  to  the  south  to 
invite  the  approach  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
detailed  photograph  of  this  beautiful  window  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Evans,  a  layman  of 
extraordinary  architectural  appreciation,  who  has 


photographed  Lincoln  as  surely  Lincoln  or  any  other 
Cathedral  has  never  been  photographed,  and  whose 
work  we  sorrowfully  admit  is  far  too  superb  for  the 
modern  and  mechanical  processes  of  reproduction. 

Beyond  the  Transept  stretches  the  Angel  Choir, 
which  was  added,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  receive 
the  shrine  of  St.  Hugh.  This  portion  of  the  work 
was  executed  between  1255  and  1280,  at  a  period 
when  national  English  Architecture  reached  its 
highest  point  of  excellence,  and  this  Angel  Choir  at 
Lincoln  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  in 
existence  of  this  period.  Its  highest  glory  is  un¬ 
questionably  its  interior,  and  we  can  devote  a  detailed 
account  of  its  beauties  later  on.  In  Mr.  Freeman’s 
eulogistic  words,  “it  is  in  itself  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  human  works,  the  proportion  of  the  side  elevation 
and  the  beauty  of  the  details  being  both  simply 
perfect.” 

The  remarkable  composition  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Church,  with  its  deep  buttresses,  its  lines  of 
arcading,  the  noble  east  window  nearly  60  feet  high, 
and  the  enriched  gable  above  it,  is  well  seen  from 
the  grass  out  of  which  it  springs  ;  but,  beautiful  as 
this  end  is  in  general  detail,  the  upper  window  and 
the  side  gables  are  serious  errors  in  Architectural 
composition.  Again  we  quote  Mr.  Freeman — “  Coming 
to  the  east  end  we  find,  as  at  the  west  end,  Lincoln 
throwing  away  great  advantages  by  a  perverse  piece 
of  sham.  The  east  window  of  Lincoln  is  the  very 
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noblest  specimen  of  bold  and  pure  tracery  of  its  own 
date,  but  it  is  crushed  by  the  huge  gable  window 
above  it,  and  the  aisles,  whose  east  windows  are  as 
good,  on  their  smaller  scale,  as  the  great  window, 
are  absurdly  finished  with  sham  gables  destroying 
the  real  and  natural  outlines  of  the  whole  com¬ 
position.”  Beyond,  to  the  north  east,  is  the 
Chapter  House,  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
and  its  eight  grand  flying  buttresses  and  high  bold 
roof  make  a  magnificent  adjunct  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  The  Deanery,  unfortunately,  hides  the  greater 
portion  of  the  north  front  of  the  Church.  The  whole 
of  the  Cloisters  being  inaccessible  from  the  Cathedral 
Close.  The  Deanery  itself  is  practically  modern,  the 


houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  Court  have  several 
decorative  portions,  while  the  one  on  the  south  side 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  altered  Edwardian  house  in 
England,  retaining  its  stone  newel  staircase,  oaken 
roof,  and  several  of  its  decorated  windows.  The 
Granary,  now  used  as  a  stable,  is  Perpendicular  of 
the  15th  century.  The  Venerable  Bishop’s  Palace, 
built  like  the  Vicar’s  Court,  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
has  been  restored  by  Bishop  King  to  its  original 
purpose.  It  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  who  was  quite  unable  to  determine  its 
purpose.  The  new  Chapel  of  the  Palace  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  who  have  modelled 
it  upon  an  existing  domestic  building  which  has  a 
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original  building  being  of  some  interest — the 
pulling  down  of  its  picturesque  tower  in  1847  was  a 
barbarous  outrage.  One  must  not  forget  the  curious 
and  interesting  Vicar’s  Court,  for  it  deserves  more 
attention  from  students  than  it  has  generally 
received.  It  stands  on  the  precipitous  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  was  begun  by  Bishop  Sutton  in  1300,  and 
finished  by  Bishop  Buckingham  eighty  years  later, 
and,  although  most  of  the  original  building  has 
perished,  enough  remains  to  make  it  of  much  value. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  decorated  gateway  Tower,  with 
vaulted  ceiling  and  perpendicular  window.  The 
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sort  of  southern  bay  to  the  hall.  Externally  the 
high  wall  is  blank  and  featureless,  apparently  in 
view  of  a  possible  restoration  of  the  Great  Hall,  but 
the  internal  effect  is  extremely  dignified.  There  are 
many  other  exterior  features  which  will  occur  to  the 
interested  student  of  the  Minster,  and  ere  he  steps 
across  the  western  portal  to  enter  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  noble  Church,  he  will  not  forget  to 
saturate  himself  with  the  magnificent  views  which 
stretch  out,  miles  and  miles  on  either  side  of  him, 
into  the  counties  beyond. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Scottish  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  OF  THE  XVIth 
AND  XVI  Ith  CENTURIES 

BY  ALEX.  N.  PATERSON,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

II. 

In  those  days,  not  very  long  passed  away,  yet  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  realise,  when  America  was  but  newly 
discovered,  and  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  were  traversed  only  by  venturous  ex¬ 
plorers,  the  whole  sea-borne  trade  of  our  islands 
was  with  the  old  world  on  our  own  side  of  the 
globe.  Then  were  the  eastern  counties  of 
Scotland  the  centre  at  once  of  government  and 
commerce  ;  the  King  and  Parliament  sat  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  ports  of  Fife  and  by  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay  the  merchant  fleets 
cast  anchor  and  the  traders  counted  out  their 
gold.  Ichabod — the  glory  is  departed.  The 
Royal  palaces  are  abandoned  to  the  parsimo¬ 
nious  control  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  and 
many  an  erstwhile  busy  port  is  kept  alive 
only  by  fishing  boats  and  lumbering  coasters. 
While  to  those  prosperous  times  the  eastern 
coast  owes  its  many  fine  examples  of  an  earlier 
Architecture,  to  the  days  of  quiet  decline  which 
have  followed  is  due  their  preservation  in  some 
sort — particularly  as  regards  the  towns — from 
the  ravages  of  modern  improvement.  Of  all 
this  country  Fifeshire  forms  the  centre  ;  still 
a  thickly  populated  and  fairly  busy  region,  it 
must  have  been  during  the  early  sixteenth 
century  a  very  hive  of  movement  and  thought, 
with  its  Cathedral  and  University  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  its  royal  palace — the  prime  favourite 


of  them  all — at  Falkland,  its  great  Abbey  at  Dun¬ 
fermline,  besides  many  minor  ecclesiastical  foun¬ 
dations,  and  its  almost  continual  belt  of  towns 
and  villages — royal  burghs  when  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  of  the  west  were  unknown — circling 
its  promontory  coast-line  on  the  Tay,  the  German 
Ocean,  and  the  Forth,  “a  gray  cloth  mantle  with  a 
golden  fringe,”  as  James  VI.  called  it.  Through 
Kincardine  and  Forfarshires,  which  lie  between  Fife 
and  the  country  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  already  in 
part  explored,  we  hasten  for  the  moment,  though 
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tempted  to  linger  by  the  many  interesting  examples 
there  also  of  the  Architecture  under  study  ;  the  Castle 
of  Glamis,  famous  through  its  association  with  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor,  to  be  King  thereafter  ;  Edzell,  with 
its  remarkable  garden  wall,  with  niches  arranged 
chequer-wise  (after  the  arms  of  its  owner)  to  hold 
growing  flowers,  Mains,  Balbegno,  Allardyce,  and 
others.  The  last  deserves  more  than  passing  men¬ 
tion  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  fantastic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  corbelling. 

In  Fife  itself  we  can  scarcely  overlook  the  palace 
of  Falkland,  though  both  from  the  date  of  erection 
of  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  its  semi-state  cha¬ 
racter,  it  lies  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Annexed  in  1424  by  the  Crown,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  James  I.,  after  the  usual  form  of  procedure — 
the  execution  of  its  previous  owner,  Murdo,  Duke  of 
Albany — it  became  a  favourite  residence  of  that  king 
and  his  successors  both  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  till  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  par¬ 
tially  destroyed  by  fire.  All  traces  of  the  earlier 
building  which  here  existed  have  disappeared,  and 
the  palace  as  we  see  it— but  a  small  part  now  remains 
— seems  to  have  been  erected  by  the  successive 
Jameses,  the  south  front,  with  its  arched  entrance 
between  two  round  and  battlemented  towers,  closely 
resembling  those  at  Holyrood,  by  James  III.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  courtyard 
front  by  James  V.  in  the  early  sixteenth.  The  re- 
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mainder  of  the  south  front,  with  its  deeply-splayed 
mullioned  and  transomed  windows,  its  chamfered 
buttresses  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  niches, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  of  later  date  than 
the  simple,  more  defensive  type  of  work  about 
the  entrance,  but  the  continuation  of  the  parapet 
cope-mouldings  and  main  cornice — its  upper  member 
the  characteristic  Scottish  “cable  moulding” — and 
the  similarity  of  the  mason  work  are  evidences  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  large  windows  referred  to 
light  the  great  hall,  with  an  interesting  wooden  roof 
divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs  and  showing 
the  remains  of  painted  escutcheons  and  emblems. 

The  “  screens  ”  and  minstrels’  gallery  are  still  in 
position,  the  former  composed  mainly  of  a  double 
row  of  superimposed  balusters  of  quaint  design.  The 
courtyard  fayade,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  article, 
furnishes  an  early  instance  of  the  Renaissance  influ¬ 
ence  as  well  as  of  the  French  accent  it  acquired  in 
reaching  Scotland  through  that  country.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mouldings  and  the  curious  interpenetrations 
of  these  at  capitals  and  bases,  the  sculptured  heads 
enclosed  within  wreaths,  the  lettering  and  emblems 
on  the  pedestals,  are  all  typical  of  the  work  in  France 
at  this  period.  This  is,  of  course,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  seeing  that  this  particular  King  James  set 
about  adding  to  his  palace  immediately  on  his  return 
from  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and  after  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  that  sovereign,  and  it  is  even 
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probable  that  the  master  mason  employed  was 
brought  over  in  his  train.  As  McGibbon  and  Ross 
point  out,  however,  this  work  (along  with  that  at 
Stirling)  stands  “  quite  alone  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
Architecture,  and  anticipates  by  about  half  a  century 
the  Renaissance  work  of  the  ‘  fourth  period  ’  in  the 
time  of  James  VI.,  frequently  spoken  of  by  Billings 
and  others  as  French.”  The  same  influence  is 
undoubtedly  manifest  in  their  later  work  also,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  but  in  a  manner  much 
modified  by  its  Scottish  rendering,  and  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this  sudden  and  isolated  introduction  of 
“  fine  French  detail  and  good  carving.”  Of  domestic 
Architecture  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  this 
royal  pleasance,  abundant  examples  of  the  period 
are  still  found  scattered  about  the  coast  towns  and 
villages  of  Fife.  Of  such 
are  the  two  sketched  at 
Dysart,  a  flourishing  sea¬ 
port  in  those  days  and  a 
royal  burgh  by  creation  of 
James  V.  ;  they  exhibit, 
equally  with  their  higher- 
born  and  more  elaborate 
kindred,  the  prevailing  and 
characteristic  features  of  the 
national  style  —  the  cor- 
belled-out  overhanging  up¬ 
per  stories,  crow'-'stepped 
gables  and  bluff  chimney 
stacks  with  chamfered  and 
moulded  copes. 

Of  the  many  fine  country 
mansions  of  the  larger  sort 
which  thickly  stud  the  same 
county,  we  cannot  choose  for 
more  detailed  examination  a 
better  example  than  Kellie 
Castle.  In  plan  it  is  neither  of 
the  L  or  Z  variety  previously 
referred  to  ;  adopting  the 
same  style  of  nomenclature, 
it  might  be  described  as 
T -shaped.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  erected  at  one  time,  as 
the  first  portion  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  or  early  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  the  last 
embellishments  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth.  The  north 
tower  formed  the  original 
keep,  with  probably,  as 
buildings  of  the  same  date, 
part  of  the  west  wall 
southwards  and  the  lower 


part  of  the  tower  at  the  eastern  extremity,  these 
last  forming  portions  of  the  enceinte  and  its 
defences.  The  exact  date  of  this  work  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Oliphant  family  in  1360,  and  the 
keep  may  —  though  internal  evidences  seem  to 
point  to  a  later  date — have  been  commenced  then. 
Laurence,  the  fourth  Lord  Oliphant,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  in  1566  ;  he  married  Margaret  Hay,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  and  died  in  1592.  The  initials 
M.  H.  and  the  date  1573  are  inscribed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  eastern  tower  (south  front),  and  it  is  to 
this  date  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  extension  of  the 
plan  as  now  seen  may  be  ascribed.  In  1606  additions 
were  made  by  the  fifth  lord  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  buildings ;  the  elegant  and  varied  dormer 
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windows  were  then  erected,  the  turrets  corbelled  out 
from  the  angles  of  both  northern  and  southern  towers 
(an  interesting  example  of  the  insistence  of  this 
feature  long  after  the  defensive  idea  had  passed 
away),  and  the  western  gable,  with  its  moulded  crow- 
steps  and  tall  chimney-stacks  set  angle-wise,  wras 
built  upon  the  older  wall  underneath.  The  ground 
floor  is  vaulted  throughout,  and  contains  the  kitchen, 
with  its  great  fireplace,  offices  and  stores.  The  main 
entrance  is  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  south  tower, 
and  gives  access  directly  upon  the  principal  stair, 
which  rises  to  the  first  floor  and  there  terminates,  the 
ascent  thereafter  being  continued  by  a  circular  turn¬ 
pike,  corbelled  out  in  the  re-entering  angle  of  the 
building.  From  the  ground  to  the  first  floor  the  stair 
is  square  in  plan,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this 
period  (the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century),  with  steps 
about  seven  feet  wide,  balustrade  and  handrail  of 
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stone.  In  addition,  there  are 
three  other  cork-screw  turret 
stairs,  the  “  vertical  corridors  ” 
already  spoken  of,  rendered 
necessary  by  each  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  building  to  give 
independent  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  its  different 
parts. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  hall, 
or  modern  drawing  room,  49  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  wide,  a  noble 
apartment  writh  enriched  plas¬ 
ter  ceiling,  of  date  1676,  seventy 
years  after  the  latest  structural 
additions,  at  which  time  the 
large,  simple,  but  dignified 
windows  were  probably  in¬ 
serted,  or  increased  to  their 
present  size.  These  seemed 
to  have  been  famous  in  the 
country-side,  for  when  Sir 
Philip  Anstruther  in  1633 
erected  his  house  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  his  contract  with 
Alexander  Nesbit,  deacon  of 
the  masons  in  Edinburgh, 
stipulated  that  the  windows 
of  his  hall  “  should  be  as  large 
and  complete  as  those  in  the 
hall  of  Kellie.”  Beyond  the 
drawing  room  is  the  dining 
room,  a  smaller  but  equally 
interesting  apartment,  likewise 
with  enriched  plaster  ceiling 
and  a  series  of  remarkable 
decorative  paintings  in  oil- 
colour  on  the  wood  panelling 
The  rest  of  the  plan  calls 
description,  consisting  as  it 


does  of  a  number  of  rooms  of  varying  dimen¬ 
sions,  entered  either  directly  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  apartment  or  from  one  or  other  of  the 
turret  stairs. 

The  building  passed  from  the  Oliphant  family  into 
the  hands  of  Thomas  Erskine,  Viscount  Fenton,  a 
companion  and  friend  of  James  VI.,  in  the  year  1613. 
When,  in  1619,  he  was  made  an  earl,  he  took  as  his 
title  the  name  of  his  newly  acquired  property.  To 
the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie  it  still  belongs,  but  having 
been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  it  was  fast  falling  to 
pieces  when,  in  1878,  it  was  acquired  by  the  late 
Professor  James  Lorimer,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
on  a  long  lease,  and  restored  by  him  with  loving 
care.  Over  the  entrance  door  he  placed  the  appro¬ 
priate  inscription — 
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Hoc  •  domicilium  •  corvis  •  et  •  bulonibus  •  ereptum  ' 
honesto  •  inter  ■  labores  •  otio  •  consecratum  ■  est. 

A -S-  mdccclxxviii  J.A.H.L. 

A  very  complete  and  interesting  set  of  drawings  of 
the  house  have  been  published  in  the  Architectural 
Association’s  sketch-book  by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Lorimer,  architect  in  Edinburgh,  who  has  himself 
skilfully  superintended  the  restoration  of  the  equally 
interesting  Earlshall,  and  erected  several  modern 
houses  preserving  in  marked  degree  the  spirit  of  the 
old  work.  Than  Kellie  there  are  many  larger  houses, 
many  more  richly  adorned  both  outside  and  in,  but 
almost  no  other  that  the  writer  has  seen  that  sur¬ 
passes  it  as  an  example  of  Scottish  Domestic  as 
opposed  to  Castellated  Architecture.  Amid  its  stately 
trees,  with  the  gentle  slopes  of  Kellie  Law  as  a 
background,  its  lovely  old-fashioned  garden  stretch¬ 
ing  eastwards  from  its  base,  in  the  simple  dignity  of 
its  south  and  west  fronts 
and  the  picturesque  variety 
of  the  north,  it  forms  the 
ideal  of  a  Scottish  country 
house. 

From  Fife,  as  the  first 
stage  of  our  journey  to  the 
south-west,  a  short  run  in 
the  train,  and  across  the 
mighty  spans  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  which  carry  us  high 
above  the  shining  waters  of 
the  Firth,  brings  us  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  in  the  cliff, 
like  “  lands  ”  and  burrowing 
“  closes,”  the  outside  stairs 
and  overhanging  galleries, 
which  still  with  dour  per¬ 
sistence  withstand  all  mo¬ 
dern  improvements,  we  see 
the  impress  which  the 
national  style  has  left  on 
the  town  as  on  the  country 
house.  The  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  most  of  the  Scottish 
towns,  and  one  still  existing 
in  some  of  the  smaller  and 
more  outlying  ones,  was  that 
of  the  “  High  ”  street,  a 
wide  central  thoroughfare 
(in  Edinburgh  carried  along 
the  summit  of  the  neck  or 
ridge  of  land  which  slopes 
upward  to  the  Castle)  with 
closes  or  narrow  lanes  run¬ 
ning  through  and  under  the 
houses  which  lined  it  on 
either  side,  and  giving 


access  to  a  second  line  of  dwellings  of  a  more 
private  character,  the  further  facade  of  which  again, 
in  some  cases,  looked  out  upon  a  second  street. 

This  arrangement  produced  two  distinct  types — 
the  first,  the  tall  tenement  house  divided  into  flats, 
each  a  complete  dwelling  ;  and  the  second,  the  retired 
hotel  prive ,  with  its  entrance  court  on  one  side  and 
garden  or  further  street  on  the  other.  The  plan  of 
the  front  houses  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
division  of  the  whole  tenement  into  separate  “  flats,” 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  mediaeval  town  house  of 
England  and  the  Continent.  The  ground  floor  was 
half  sunk  ;  the  first  floor  was  entered  from  the  street 
by  an  outside  stair,  and  from  thence  a  separate  turn¬ 
pike  stair  gave  access  to  the  upper  flats  which  in 
number  from  three  to  fifteen  were  piled  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  The  main  fronts  were  of  stone,  but 
projecting  six  or  seven  feet  beyond  there  ran  a  series 
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of  wooden  galleries  or  balconies,  carried  either  from 
posts  at  the  street  level  or  by  projecting  trusses.  As 
more  accommodation  was  required,  these  galleries 
were  enclosed  and  added  to  the  house  by  the  open 
spaces  between  the  posts  (with  the  exception  of  a 
new  outer  row  of  windows),  being  framed  up  with 
timber  standards,  and  the  whole  weather-boarded, 
slated,  or  rough  cast. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  in 
this  early  Scottish  use  of  wood  construction  the 
intertilling  of  brick  or  plaster  with  exposed  wood 
framing,  habitual  across  the  Border,  was  evidently  not 
considered  sufficient  protection  from  the  weather, 
but  that  the  whole  surface  was  covered  up  in  one 
way  or  another  as  described.  These  galleries 
generally  projected  one  beyond  the  other  as  they 
rose,  and  the  front  was  crowned  with  a  gable  or 
series  of  gables.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  wood  construction  of  the  gallery  fronts  had  given 
place  to  stone,  and  shortly  after  they  disappeared  as 
a  feature  in  new  buildings,  though  the  ground  floor 
arcaded  portico,  built  of  stone,  remained  a  feature 
till  comparatively  recent  times.  In  Elgin  is  to  be 
seen  to-day,  perhaps  the  sole  remaining  example  in 
use  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  tenements  of  the  High  Street,  the 
Lawn  Market  and  the  Grass  Market,  are  to  be  seen 
many  fairly  complete  examples  of  the  type  described, 
as  is  likewise  the  much  visited  John  Knox’s  house, 
though,  in  this  case,  from  the  first  floor  upwards, 


and  family  residence,  there  remains 
an  excellent  example  in  Bailie  McMor- 
ran’s  house,  entered  by  “  Riddle’s 
Close  ”  off  the  Lawn  Market.  It 
stands  to-day  but  little  changed  from 
the  time  when  its  owner  hospitably 
entertained  the  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
other  persons  of  quality  visiting  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  political  or  court  business, 
as  a  return  for  certain  lucrative  trade 
monopolies  granted  by  the  Sovereign. 
In  the  near  environs  and  outlying 
country  districts  are  many  line  old 
mansions,  such  as  Craft-an-Righ,  Mid¬ 
hope,  Lethington,  Peffermill,  North- 
field,  Sauchie  (a  little  further  on 
Stirling  way),  and,  of  somewhat  later 
date,  Moray  House,  Wintoun  House, 
Caroline  Park,  and  Drum  House. 

But  the  west,  as  well  as  the  east, 
claims  attention,  and  among  the 
wooded  valleys  and  wind-swept  pas¬ 
tures  of  Ayr  and  Dumfries,  stand 
many  houses  of  equal  interest,  some 
inhabited  in  their  outlying  corners  only  by  small 
farmers  or  their  herds  ;  some,  alas,  abandoned 
altogether  to  the  “  rooks  and  owls,”  but  not  a 
few,  enlarged  and  altered  it  may  be  to  suit 
modern  requirements,  remaining  still  the  family 
seats  of  their  first  builders’  decendants.  Killochan, 
Cessnock  (with  Amisfield  in  the  previous  paper), 
illustrated  by  photographs,  Rowallan,  Auchans,  May- 
bole,  and  Drumlanrig  by  sketches,  must,  for  the 
present,  conclude  our  list  of  examples. 

Gilchrist  Moir,  as  a  reward  for  services  to  King 
Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263,  was  awarded 
the  lands  of  Rowallan  :  He  biggit  ye  auld  tour  of 
Rowallan  and  put  his  armes  yair.”  The  house  then 
founded  was  notable  for  its  men  as  well  as  its  Architec¬ 
ture,  as  may  readily  be  gathered  from  the  “  Historic 
and  Descent  of  the  House  of  Rowallane,”  by  one  of 
the  family’s  ablest  sons,  Sir  William  Muir,  Knt.,  1657. 
As  generation  succeeded  generation,  the  house  grew 
in  size  and  dignity.  Of  the  buildings  that  now 
surround  three  sides  of  a  courtyard — the  court  itself 
is  spread  out  on  the  broad  summit  of  a  mound  or 
hillock,  with  the  buildings  buttressing  and  enclosing 
its  sloping  sides — the  heap  of  ruins  to  the  north-east 
is  supposed  by  McGibbon  and  Ross  to  be  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  keep.  To  Mungo  Muir, 
“  deceissit  in  battell  fechtand  agains  Ingland  in 
pinkie  field  :  1547,”  is  attributed  the  lower  part  of 
the  south  front.  While  the  arms  and  inscription  of — 
JON  MVR 


there  is  no  further  subdivision  into  flats.  Of  the 
hotel  ftnvc  of  the  burgess,  at  once  business  premises 
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videlicet  John  Muir  and  his  wife  Marion  Cunningham, 
placed  between  the  towers  of  the  eastern  front  (shown 
in  the  sketch),  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  builder 
of  this  portion.  To  him  also  is  assigned  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  south  front,  with  the  detached  rooms 
with  separate  entrance  and  staircase  at  its  western 
end,  as  also  the  curtain  wall  in  which  may  be  recog¬ 
nised  “  ye  bak  wall  and  vomanhous  ”  of  the  Historic. 
Finally,  this  Sir  Wm.  Muir,  “who  lived  religiouslie 
and  died  christianlie  in  the  year  of  his  age  63  and 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1657,”  according  to  his  grand¬ 
son,  who  continued  his  Historie,  besides  having  “  ane 
excellent  vaine  in  poyesie  ....  delyted  much  in 


it  more  purely  domestic  in  character.  While  in 
general  appearance  and  in  such  details  as  chimney- 
copes  and  corbie-steps  the  national  type  is  manifest, 
there  is  yet  a  remarkable  absence  of  the  overhanging 
stories  and  corbelled-out  turrets  which,  as  has  been 
seen,  generally  accompany  these.  The  detail  of  the 
later  work  is  rich  and  almost  elegant  in  character, 
and  in  it  and  the  elaborate  woodwork  of  the  small 
private  room  in  the  south-east  angle  may  be  observed 
the  beginning  of  the  English  influence. 

Auchans  Castle,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Rowallan, 
in  the  same  county,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  L-shaped 
plan,  with  the  main  entrance  and  staircase  contained 


“EDZELL.” - GARDEN  WALL 

building  and  planting  ;  he  builded  the  new  work  in 
the  north  syde  of  the  close  and  the  battlement  of 
the  back  wall  and  reformed  the  whole  house  ex¬ 
ceedingly.”  In  the  tympanum  of  a  doorway  in  the 
north  wing  accordingly  is  inscribed  his  monogram, 
interlaced  with  that  of  his  wife,  Dame  Hamilton, 
with  the  arms  of  their  respective  houses.  The  plan, 
as  might  be  expected  with  so  many  additions,  is 
wandering  and  without  special  character  ;  its  general 
distribution  may  be  gathered  from  the  sketch.  The 
two  towers  flanking  the  doorway  of  the  entrance 
front  recall  the  same  arrangement  at  Falkland,  but 
the  absence  of  the  machicolated  battlement  renders 


within  a  tower  in  the  re-entering  angle.  Both  arms 
of  the  L  are  much  extended  beyond  the  usual  dimen¬ 
sions,  owing  partly  to  the  low  buildings  at  the  end 
of  the  north  wing,  evidently  erected  at  a  later  date 
than  the  main  house  in  order  to  provide  stable  and 
office  accommodation  and  a  separate  kitchen  for  the 
commissariat  department  of  the  retainers,  partly  to 
the  length  of  the  apartments  placed  end  to  end  in 
the  western  wing.  The  thick  gable  wall  between 
these  and  the  separate  turret  stair  to  the  further  part 
would  at  first  sight  convey  the  impression  that  this 
also  is  a  later  extension.  Probably  it  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  but  one  that  occurred  during  the  building 
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ment  has  been  accorded  to 
the  larger  turret  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  south-west  angle,  a 
characteristic  “  Scotticism  ” 
to  which  special  reference 
was  made  in  the  previous 
paper.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion,  as  regards  both  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  apartments, 
is  fairly  extensive  for  a 
simple  house  of  the  period. 
The  kitchen  is  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  western  end  of  the 
ground  floor,  with  its  great 
fireplace  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  width  of  the 
room.  The  remainder  of 
this  floor  is,  as  usual, 
occupied  by  stores  and 
rooms  for  the  servants 
allardyce,  Kincardineshire.  and  out-door  retainers.  On 

the  first  floor  is  the  prin- 

of  the  house,  as  its  general  appearance  indicates  that 
it  was  erected  at  the  same  time  as  or  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  main  building.  Arguing  back  from 
present  day  experience  we  may  readily  suppose  that 
the  owner  only  found  out  the  extent  of  his  require¬ 
ments  after  the  building  was  well  in  hand,  while  we 
may  be  equally  assured  that  the  “  master-mason  ”  did 
not,  on  that  account,  save  himself  from  the  odium 
and  blame  of  these  “extras.”  The  owner  in  this 
case  was  Sir  William  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  and  a  date  carved  on  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  shows  the  year  of  erection  to  have  been  1644. 

At  a  period  so  far  on  in 
the  seventeenth  century  one 
would  have  expected  the 
Renaissance  influence  to  be 
more  apparent,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  main 
entrance,  which  has  fluted 
pilasters,  obelisk-shaped 
finials  and  a  semicircular 
pediment  (akin  in  many 
respects  to  the  Rowallan 
doorway)  and  the  curious 
balusters,  moulded  on  two 
sides  only,  of  the  principal 
tower,  the  older  Scottish 
style  shows  here  but  little 
modification.  The  staircase 
turret,  shown  in  the  sketch, 
has  been  corbelled  out  in 
order  to  obtain  the  square 
form  and  gabled  termina¬ 
tion,  and  a  similar  treat-  northfields  house,  prestonpans. 
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cipal  suite.  It  comprises,  commencing  with  the 
west  wing,  a  private  room  (according’  to  McGibbon 
and  Ross’s  supposition),  with  a  withdrawing  or 
dressing  room  in  the  turret,  and  an  inner  porch, 
alcove  for  bed  and  second  dressing  room  at  the 
further  end.  Next,  the  hall  or  dining  room, 
35  by  17  feet,  entering  from  the  main  staircase,  but 
with  direct  communication  with  the  kitchen  by  means 
of  the  secondary  turret  stair  ;  in  the  angle  presumably 
another  bedroom,  and  in  the  north  wing  the  drawing 
room.  This  last  enters  direct  off  the  principal  stair, 
across  the  landing  of  which  it  communicates  with  the 
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hall,  while  by  a  smaller  turret  stair — the  one  seen  in 
the  sketch — an  easy  descent  is  obtained  to  the  garden 
terrace.  The  floor  above  is  again  occupied  by  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  by  the  long  gallery,  over  50  feet  in  length, 
lit  by  dormer  windows  on  either  side  and  by  a  large 
end  window  of  Gothic  form,  with  stone  mullions  and 
transome  and  simple  tracery,  now  built  up.  This  last 
is  a  very  unusual  feature,  the  provenance  of  which  at 
this  late  period  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  That  it 
should  have  been  shoved  to  one  side  so  as  to  appear 
out  of  the  centre  both  of  the  end  wall  of  the  gallery 
within  and  of  the  gable  without,  and  this  only  to 
accommodate  a  small  fireplace  which  could  easily 
have  been  placed  elsewhere,  is  characteristic  of  the 
hap- hazard  style  of  design  of  earlier  and  pre- 
Renaissance  days.  The  walls  are  of  the  freestone  in 
which  the  county  of  Ayr  still  abounds,  and  are  not 
rough-cast  like  the  granite-built  houses  of  the  northern 
shires. 

This  interesting  old  mansion  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eglinton  family.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
“Tour  to  the  Hebrides”  records  that  he  and 
Boswell  spent  a  night  here  (in  1773),  on  a  visit  to  the 
then  Countess.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  divided  up 
into  labourers’  dwellings  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  great  disrepair  ;  yet  it  offers  an  admirable 
“  subject  ”  for  restoration  in  like  manner  to  Kellie 
and  Earlshall.  So  treated,  with  its  extent  of  accom¬ 
modation,  its  beautiful  situation  on  a  well-sheltered 
and  wooded  slope,  within  sight  of  the  sea,  the 


delightful  and  homely  character  of  its  design,  and 
its  historical  interest  and  associations,  it  might  be 
converted  once  more  into  an  ideal  country  residence. 

The  district  of  Carrick,  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  Ayr,  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  in  these  earlier 
times,  all  the  amenities  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
of  which  the  town  of  Maybole  was  the  metropolis. 
The  sleepy  old  town  (in  these  present  times  largelv 
given  over  to  the  making  of  shoes)  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  which  we  associate  with  such  an  idea, 
but  when  it  contained,  as  record  and  tradition  affirm, 
the  town  “  hotels  ”  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight  of 
the  old  and  noble  families  of  the  district,  nearly  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Kennedv,  and  all  more  or  less 
at  war  with  each  other,  it  must  have  been  a  stirring 
place  in  its  way.  The  softening  influences  of 
religion  should  not  have  been  awanting,  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  early  established  the  extensive 
Abbey  of  Crossraguel,  w'ith  a  Collegiate  Church 
within  the  town  itself  (the  remains  of  both  are  of 
interest)  ;  but,  as  one  of  the  many  stories  of  the 
“sturt  and  strife”  of  the  district  records  the  roasting 
of  the  Abbot  of  Crossraguel,  by  the  Lord  of  Cassilis, 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  persuade  him,  after  the 
manner  of  the  time,  to  hand  over  the  title  deeds  of 
the  church  property,  it  may  be  gathered  that  Carrick 
had  a  religion  as  it  had  laws  of  a  special  type,  and 
took  but  slight  account  of  both.  The  “  castle  ”  of 
Maybole,  then  the  chief,  and  now  the  only  remaining 
example,  of  these  old  town  houses,  was  the  residence 
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of  the  Kennedys  of  Cassilis  and  Earls  of  “  that  ilk,” 
the  superior  barons  of  the  district.  It  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  showing  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  oriel  window,  though,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  the  feature,  if  English  in  orgin,  has  acquired 
a  thoroughly  Scottish  character.  The  heads  with 
which  it  is  adorned  are  associated  by  local  tradition 
(with  a  complete  indifference  as  to  relevancy  of 
dates  commonly  shown  by  such  stories)  with  the 
grim  tragedy  of  the  sixth  Earl  Casilis  and  his  wife, 
which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  well- 
known  ballad  : — 

The  gipsies  they 
cam’  to  Lord 
Cassilis’  yetttf 
And  o’  but  they 
sang  bonnie ; 

They  sang  sae 
sweet  and  sae 
complete 

That  do  w  n 
came  our  bonnie 
ladie. 

She  cam’  tripping 
down  the  stair, 

W  i  ’  a ’  her 
maids  before  her ; 

As  soon  as  they 
saw  her  weel- 
faured  b  face 
They  coost 
their  glamourie 
ower  her. 

The  earl  was  a 
stern  Covenanter 
— fit  descendant 
of  the  abbot- 
roaster  — -  which 
may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  some 
excuse  for  the 
lady,  who  is  un¬ 
derstood  not  to 
have  shared  his 
views.  In  any 
case,  the  elope¬ 
ment  having 
been  quickly  discovered,  and  the  handsome  “Johnnie 
Faa”  with  all  his  band  having  been  pursued  and 
captured  before  they  could  cross  the  earl’s  bor¬ 
ders,  he  and  they  were  straightway  hanged  and  the 
lady  immured  for  the  rest  of  her  life  within  the 
castle,  while  the  heads  of  Faa  and  his  men  were 
perpetuated  in  stone  as  adornments  to  the  oriel 


a  yett,  gate.  b  weel-faured,  well-favoured. 
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window  !  Not  less  interesting  to  the  Architect 
through  no  part  of  the  story  being  connected  with 
them,  are  the  quaintly  shaped  heads  of  the  dormer 
windows,  the  gable  “skew”  ornamented  with  super¬ 
posed  billets  and  circled  and  pierced  at  the  apex,  and 
the  happily  enriched  variation  of  the  characteristic 
Scottish  chimney  cope.  The  original  entrance  was 
in  the  re-entering  angle  (the  plan  being  an  L-shaped 
modification  of  the  simple  keep)  at  the  base  of  the 
wall  under  the  oriel,  but  the  earlier  arrangements 

have  been  much 
altered  in  recent 
times  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  addi¬ 
tion  made,  with 
an  oriel  window 
which  contrasts 
but  poorly  with 
the  first  as  re¬ 
gards  design. 
The  house  is  now 
inhabited  by  the 
factor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa, 
the  present  re¬ 
presentative  of 
the  ancient  house 
of  Cassilis. 

Amis  if  e  1  d 
Tower,  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  was 
illustrated  in  the 
previous  paper 
as  exemplifying 
the  extraordi¬ 
nary  develop¬ 
ment  of  cor¬ 
belling  which 
characterised  the 
later  Scottish 
work.  The  plan 
is  that  of  the 
simple  keep,  and 
very  nearly  a 
square  of  about 
30  ft.  each  way. 
It  is  in  itself 
remarkable  that  this  archaic  type  of  plan,  common 
in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  should  still  be  considered  sufficient  in  Scot¬ 
land  so  late  as  the  seventeenth.  A  coat  of  arms 
over  the  entrance,  on  the  second  floor,  bears  the 
date  1600  with  the  initials  I.  C.,  and  the  arms  of 
the  owner.  Amisfield  was,  from  early  times,  the 
property  of  the  Charteris  family.  McGibbon  and 
Ross  assign  the  whole  building  to  this  date,  along 
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with  similar  erections  of  a  like  late  period  in 
Coxton  Tower,  Morayshire ;  Hallbar,  Lanarkshire ; 
Scotstarvet,  Fifeshire,  and  others.  They  make  no 
mention,  however,  of  the  very  noticeable  change 
in  the  character  of  the  masonry  in  the  upper 
part,  which  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  of  later  date  than  the  main  portion 
of  the  keep,  and  if  this  were  the  case  the  dated 
panel  might  well  have  been  inserted  at  the 
time  of  the  extension. 

Yet,  whatever  be  the 
truth  with  regard  to 
this,  it  was,  as  already 
said,  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  by  the  Charteris 
of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  all  its  in¬ 
convenience  of  single 
rooms  piled  floor  upon 
floor  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  the  keep  plan. 

In  external  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  far  enough 
removed  from  what  we 
associate  with  that 
style  of  building,  as  a 
reference  to  the  photo¬ 
graph  will  show,  and 
no  more  remarkable 
instance  could  be  ad¬ 
duced  of  the  change  in 
character  and  outline 
rendered  possible  by  a 
free  and  skilful  use  of 
corbelling.  It  is  here 
employed  with  the 
utmost,  daring  as  well 
as  skill,  a  comparison 
of  the  plans  taken 
through  the  building 
at  its  various  stages, 
from  the  plain  square 
vaulted  room  at  the 
ground  floor  level  to 
the  tiny  “  capehouse  ” 
or  watch  tower  which 
crowns  the  whole, 
showing  a  series  of 
remarkable  changes  in  the  contours  of  the  walls, 
with  these  suddenly  appearing  where  none  had  been 
on  a  lower  story.  The  detail  of  the  windows,  corbel 
and  string  courses,  is  extremely  rich  and  shows  also 
the  curious  reversion  to  the  earlier  type  of  orna¬ 
ment  — the  shafting,  dog  tooth,  cable  and  billet 
— which  characterises  much  of  the  late  work  in 
Scotland. 


From  Amisfield  of  1600  to  Drumlanrig  of  167=5  is 
a  huge  stride  indeed,  as  to  extent  of  accommodation 
and  style  of  design,  if  not  as  regards  difference  of 
date  or  locality,  seeing  that  both  are  of  the  same 
century  and  situated  but  a  few  miles  apart  within 
the  same  county.  Drumlanrig,  however,  was  built 
by  a  great  nobleman,  in  close  touch,  it  may  be 
supposed,  with  the  court  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
now  for  the  second  time  (on  the  ruins  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth)  estab¬ 
lished  in  London  under 
Charles  II.,  and  open 
to  the  influence  of  the 
remarkable  change 
which  during  this  cen¬ 
tury  had  come  upon 
the  Architecture  of 
England.  There  the 
hybrid,  transitional, 
but  withal  vigorous 
movements,  the  styles 
known  as  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean,  brought 
about  by  an  infusion 
of  the  Renaissance 
sentiment  in  plan  and 
detail  in  design  on  the 
indigenous  Tudor,  had 
run  their  course,  and 
had  given  place  to  or 
had  become  merged 
in  a  prevailing,  almost 
cosmopolitan  type, 
that  of  the  correct  if 
somewhat  pompous 
Renaissance  of  the 
“third  period”  in 
Italy,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  this  country  after 
the  great  Architect 
who  inspired  it,  “  Pal¬ 
ladium”  Inigo  Jones, 
the  pioneer  of  the  new 
movement  in  England, 
had  finished  his 
labours  and  gone  to 
his  rest  twenty-five 
years  before  Drum¬ 
lanrig  wTas  commenced  ;  his  work  was  just  then  being 
gathered  up  and  carried  further  by  the  still  more 
famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  pupils.  A 
classic  symmetry  ruled  without  permissible  excep¬ 
tion,  and  the  stately  portico  was  a  sine  qua  non  in 
every  mansion  of  any  pretensions. 

In  Drumlanrig  accordingly,  and  in  other  buildings 
in  Scotland  of  about  the  same  date,  such  as  Argyle’s 
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Lodging,  Stirling,  the  first  part  of 
1621,  the  last  in  1674,  Caroline 
burgh,  already  referred  to,  and 
and  Glasgow  Old  College 
from  1632  to  1690,  is  seen 
the  lingering  survival  of  the 
Scottish  style  still  asserting 
itself  in  not  unhappy  com¬ 
bination  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  Palladian  influence  by 
which  it  was,  with  the 
commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  entirely 
submerged.  Tradition  attri¬ 
butes  the  design  of  Drum- 
lanrig  to  Inigo  Jones,  and 
although,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  master  was  dead  long 
before  the  commencement 
of  this  building,  it  is  evident 
that  it  (as  well  as  those 
others  first  mentioned)  owed 
its  general  conception  to 
some  Architect,  and  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  Palla¬ 
dian  type.  At  the  same 
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time  it  is  as  evident  that  the  working-out 
must  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  master-mason  or  clerk  of  the  works. 
By  such  a  division  of  labour  only  could  the 
result,  as  we  find  it,  have  been  attained. 
Thus,  the  Architectural  conception  and  the 
ideas  of  the  later  Renaissance  are  clearly 
manifested  in  the  extensive  basement  story, 
recessed  on  the  entrance  front  behind  an 
arcaded  portico,  with  a  stately  outside  stair 
leading  to  the  principal  floor — though  this, 
with  its  double  wheeling  flight  of  steps,  is 
more  French  than  English  or  Palladian — in 
the  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  architrave  and 
cornice  complete  rising  through  two  stories, 
and  in  the  open  loggia  which  shelters  the 
main  entrance  ;  while  combined  with  these 
are  the  turnpike  stairs,  the  corbelled-out 
angle  turrets,  the  vertically  grouped  win¬ 
dows,  and  even  (on  the  side  fa9ades  and 
garden  front)  the  cable  moulding,  all  features, 
as  I  have  indicated,  of  the  earlier  and 
distinctly  Scottish  Architecture.  The  same 
combination  of  types  may  be  seen  in  the 
plan,  in  which  the  symmetrical  disposition 
round  a  courtyard,  the  great  saloon  or 
entrance  hall,  with  its  open  arcade  to  the 
court  (now  closed  with  glass),  are  thoroughly 
Renaissance,  while  the  emphasizing  of  the 
angles  by  four  towers  a  story  higher  than 
which  was  built  in  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  turnpike  stairs, 
Park,  near  Edin-  placed  one  in  each  corner  of  the  central  cortile,  are 
dating  from  1685,  as  thoroughly  Scottish.  The  entrance  hall  extends 
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the  whole  width  of  the  court,  and  is  connected 
with  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  this  floor  by  means  of  lateral  cor¬ 
ridors.  This  is  noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  this  arrangement  to  avoid  making  a 
thoroughfare  of  the  rooms,  thus  marking  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  direction  of  planning  upon  work  of 
the  same  period,  even  in  England.  A  line  feature 
in  the  original  plan  was  the  placing  of  an  outer 
door  from  the  court  to  the  great  hall,  or  dining 
room,  to  form  a  central  feature  in  the  vista  through 
the  arcade  of  the  entrance  loggia  on  the  further 
side.  This  has  now  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
effect  of  the  courtyard  very  much  spoiled  by  a 
chapel,  filling  up  a  considerable  part  of  its  area, 
erected  within  comparatively  recent  years.  The 
situation  of  the  castle  is  worthy  of  its  importance 
and  dignity,  and  gives  to  these  their  full  effect.  On 
the  brow  of  a  low  hill,  set  between  the  higher 
ranges,  which  enclose  on  either  side  the  valley  of 
the  Nith,  it  shows  itself  from  all  sides  a  feature  of 
importance  in  the  landscape  which,  with  its  presence, 
it  enhances  and  gives  point  to.  An  avenue  of  mighty 
lime  trees  conducts  to  the  wide-spreading  forecourt, 
enclosed  on  either  side  by  low  ranges  of  office 
buildings,  from  the  further  side  of  which  rises  the 


sweeping  double  flight  of  stairs  to  the  main 
entrance.  From  the  southern  front  the  ground 
falls  away  in  terrace  after  terrace  to  the  many- 
coloured  spaces  of  the  flower  garden,  while 
beyond  stretches  mile  upon  mile  of  wooded 
Nithsdale,  with  now  and  again  a  circling  bend 
or  blue  level  reach  of  the  river  showing  amid 
the  trees.  Altogether  Drumlanrig  forms  a  noble 
pile,  stately,  with  what  might  even  be  called  a 
classic  stateliness,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Palladian  tradition,  and  yet  picturesque,  and 
with  a  suggestion  of  domestic  character, 
qualities  to  which  the  great  houses  built  south 
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of  the  border  at  this  period  were  almost 
entire  strangers.  Commenced,  as  already 
noted,  in  1675,  it  took  fourteen  years  to 
complete  ;  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
crediting  the  story  that  the  noble  builder 
— the  then  Duke  of  Queensberry — aghast 
at  his  own  extravagance  when  the  accounts 
were  finally  closed,  shut  them  all  up  in  a 
strong  box,  to  which  he  affixed  his  seal 
and  the  superscription  : — “  Deil  pick  out 
the  een  of  him  who  looks  herein.”  In 
Drumlanrig  and  its  contemporaries,  then, 
are  seen  almost  the  last  survivals,  at  least 
in  buildings  of  importance,  of  traditional 
Scottish  features.  In  the  humbler  sort  of 
work,  and  in  outlying  districts,  the  accent 
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lingered  and  remains  indeed  to  this  day,  if  only 
under  the  influence  of  local  tradition  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  indigenous  building  materials.  The  same 
year  that  saw  the  completion  of  Drumlanrig  wit¬ 
nessed  the  birth  of  William  Adam,  of  Maryburgh, 
near  Kinross,  who  settled  as  an  Architect  in 
Edinburgh,  and  from  there  carried  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  practice  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland 
till  his  death  in  1749.  His  work  was  purely  Palla- 
dian  in  its  inspiration,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
many  houses  of  importance  erected  to  his  design  in 
all  quarters  of  the  country,  which  still  remain,  and 
also  in  the  ample  pages  of  Vitruvius  Scotticus,  in 
which,  after  his  death,  most  of  his  designs  were 
published.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Architects  Robert  and  James  Adam,  whose  work 
has  already  formed  the  subject  of  study  in  a  previous 
number  of  Architecture.  In  them  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  trace  any  vestige  of  the  Scottish 
tradition,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  founded  a  new  one  in  settling — the  first 
of  the  Scottish  battalion — in  London,  there 
to  take  their  share,  or,  as  some  would  say,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  their  share  in  the  work  (and 
reward)  of  moulding  the  larger  but  looser  tradition  of 
modern  England.  Recapitulation  to  such  short  and 
fragmentary  essays  as  these  have  been  is  not  in  any 
way  necessary.  Their  object  was  not  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Scottish  Domestic  Architecture  of  a 
particular  period,  but  simply  to  draw  attention,  by 
means  of  a  few  scattered  examples,  to  its  special 
character  and  undoubted  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
Architecture,  and  especially  that  of  our  own  land. 

A.  N.  Paterson. 


Door  knockers  ancient 

EXAMPLES  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES  BY  CHARLES  G 
HARPER 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

Door  knockers  have,  equally  with  the  stage  heroine 
of  the  day,  a  past ;  they  have  also  the  advantage  over 
her  of  possessing  also  a  present  and  the  likelihood  of 
a  flourishing  future.  The  obvious  reflection  here  is 
that  it  is  of  course  the  first  duty  of  a  knocker  to 
flourish  or  be  flourished,  but,  apart  from  that,  it  is 
quite  inconceivable  that  the  electric  bell  should  oust 
it  from  our  doors,  as  some  good  folk  imagine. 

One  need  not  blush  for  the  past  of  the  knocker, 
which  was,  indeed,  one  of  great  magnificence  and 
consummate  artistry,  as  many  of  the  doorways  of 
palaces  in  old  Venice  can  still  show  the  travelled 
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Englishman.  The  untravelled  may  take  a  conveyance 
to  South  Kensington,  and  there  in  the  Museum  see 
some  splendid  examples  which,  from  a  home  by  the 
Adriatic,  have  journeyed  to  a  resting  place  in  the 
showcases  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  What 
would  most  of  us  say  to  -£8o  as  the  price  of  a  knocker  ? 
Yet  at  South  Kensington  one  may  see  a  sixteenth- 
century  example  of  Italian  work,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  this  figure ;  and  an  elaborate  affair  it  is. 
Italian  knockers  are  chiefly  of  bronze  and  of  exqui¬ 
site  design,  but  the  casting  is  frequently  clumsy  in 
the  extreme.  Yet  Italy  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  home  of  the  knocker,  and  although  many  of  the 
palaces  of  Florence,  Venice  and  Turin  have  been 
despoiled  of  them,  yet  not  a  few  remain.  So  long 
ago  as  1758,  an  ingenious  Italian,  the  “illustre  patrizio 
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Veneto,  Pietro  Gradenigo  da  Santa  Giustina,”  was  so 
enamoured  of  Venetian  knockers  that  he  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Flemish  artist,  one  John  Grevembrock,  to 
make  a  set  of  drawings  of  them,  and  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  book-form  in  the  same  year  under  the  title 
“  Raccolta  di  Battaori.”  A  copy  of  the  book  may  be 
seen  by  the  curious  Art-lover  in  the  Art  Library  at 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Many  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Italian  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth-century  work  are  to  be  seen  on  London 
doorways.  The  West  End  is  peculiarly  rich  in  them, 
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notably  47,  Berkeley  Square,  which  possesses  a  fine 
example  of  marine  centaurs  ;  26,  Grosvenor  Square, 
a  group  of  a  boy  and  two  sea-horses  ;  and  an  exqui¬ 
site  fifteenth-century  Florentine  bronze  grotesque  at 
43,  Charles  Street,  which  must  originally,  in  its  native 
Italy,  have  been  a  door  handle.  A  near  neighbour  of 

this  last  is  the 
quite  modem 
knockerwhich 
is  affixed  to 
the  door  of 
No.  45,  Lady 
Dorothy  Nev- 
ill’s  house.  It 
is  interesting 
as  having 
been  executed 
in  wrought 
iron  from  the 
designs  of 
Lady  Dorothy 
herself,  and  as 
embodying 
the  N  e  v i 1 1 

crest,  the  bull’s  head  springing  from  a  coronet. 

Door  knockers  are  among  the  commonplaces  of 
urban  life.  Rurality  knows  them  but  little,  if  at  all,  and 

to  rap  at  the  door  of  the 
rustic  cottage  with  your 
walking-stick  is  the  surest 
way  of  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  within.  To 
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“  clipe  at  the  door  with  a 
stone,”  as  Chaucer  says, 
may  have  been  the  accep¬ 
ted  way  in  his  time,  but 
fourteenth-century  man¬ 
ners  and  those  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  differ  on  this  point 
as  on  countless  others ;  and  to  kick  the  door,  in 
default  of  other  methods,  is  to  proclaim  one’s  self  on 
a  level  with  the  errand  boy,  to  whom  neither  paint 
nor  good  manners  appeal. 

I  have  said  that 
knockers  are  among 
the  common-places  of 
town.  Alas  !  that  the 
designs  of  them  should 
also  be  so  often  hack¬ 
neyed,  if  not  even 
odious.  Whole  streets 
of  London  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  knockers 
that  may  be  purchased 
by  the  hundredweight 
at  the  ironmongers : 


the  inevitable  (and  detestable)  iron  chaplet  of 
flowers,  grasped  by  an  iron  hand  ;  the  cast-iron 
head  of  Mercury,  with  a  long  loop — a  type  that 
always  works  loose  and  lopsided  ;  the  peculiarly 
British  lion’s  head — how  well  we  know  them  !  But 
the  new  quarter  of  Chelsea  has  many  and  artistic 
variations  of  these  outworn  things  to  show,  and  on 
Chelsea  Embankment,  at  the  house  known  as  Garden 
Corner,  there  is  an  admirable  variant  upon  the  lion’s 
head,  the  work,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw — a  Renaissance  grotesque  modelled  on  bold 
and  striking  lines  in  bronze.  Near  by,  at  Old  Swan 
House,  is  a  brass  knocker,  which  shows  a  peculiarly 
demoniac  winged  demi-figure,  combining  in  one 
compendious  and  all-embracing  design  the  physi- 
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ognomy  of  the  African  negro  with  the  leer  of 
the  satyr  and  the  unholy  smile  of  Mephistopheles. 
But  brass  knockers  are  infrequent  at  the  West  End. 
For  many  years  the  brass  knocker  was  regarded  as 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  boarding  house 
and  an  aggressive  middle-class  respectability,  and 
therefore  the  West  End,  as  opposed  to  the  West 
Central  district, — the  peculiar  home  and  habitat  of 
respectability,  boarders  and  brass  knockers, — would 
have  none  of  it. 

A  popular  writer,  some  years  ago,  recognised  the 
status  of  the  knocker  done  in  brass,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  boarding  house  sketches,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  book-form 
under  the  title  “  Behind 
a  Brass  Knocker.” 
There  is,  indeed,  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  fitting 
in  that  middle-class 
writer,  writing  on  so 
middle-class  a  subject. 
George  Eliot,  however, 
also  recognised  the 
bourgeois  nature  of  the 
thing,  for  does  she  not 
make  Felix  Holt — the 
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Radical — ask  why,  because  he  had 
got  a  little  learning,  he  should 
go  in  for  “  a  high  doorstep  and 
a  brass  knocker  ?  ”  And,  sure 
enough,  although  they  unfortu¬ 
nately  lack  the  high  door  step, 
the  little  houses  in  the  long,  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  intensely  respectable 
streets  on  either  side  the  Mile  End 
Road  each  boast  a  brass  knocker, 
burnished  matutinally  to  an  efful¬ 
gence  that  makes  one  wink. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much 
lore  and  literary  recognition  the 
door  knocker  has  gained.  From 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  to 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  literary 
references  abound,  and  much  might  be  made  of 
them. 

But  see  the  curious  origin  of  the  Scots’  “  tirle  pin,” 
which  is  (or  was,  because  its  use  is  obsolete  now) 
the  North  British  variant  of  the  knocker.  The 
“  tirle  pin  ”  was  just  a  rasping  contrivance 
made  of  a  twisted  bar  of 
iron  iixed  against  the 
door  or  door  post,  with 
an  iron  ring  hanging 
loosely  from  it,  as  in 
the  accompanying  sketch. 
Instead  of  knocking,  one 
who  desired  admittance 
would  seize  the  ring  and 
rasp  it  upon  the  twisted 
iron,  producing  a  noise 
something  similar  to  that 
made  by  a  housewife  who 
grates  nutmegs  upon  a 
nutmeg  grater. 

The  tirle  pin  came  from  France,  where  it  originated 
in  the  times  of  the  Valois.  And  this  was  the  manner 
of  its  origin.  It  was  not  etiquette  in  those  days 
(perhaps  it  is  not  now,  but  I  have  no  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject) 
to  knock  at  the  doors 


the  tirle  pin  was  invented.  The 
fashion  spread  from  France  to 
Scotland  in  the  times  when  those 
two  countries  were  linked  in  close 
ties  of  friendship,  and  from  the 
kings’  court  it  spread  downwards 
to  the  nobles  and  the  merchant 
princes,  and  finally  came  into 
general  use  ;  but  it  was  never 
acclimatised  in  England.  One  of 
the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  tirle 
pins  belonged  to  an  old  house  in 
Canongate,  and  has  been  removed 
to  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Even  the  tirle  pin  finds  a  reference 
in  literature,  besides  having  origin¬ 
ated  the  Lowland  Scots  verb,  “  to  tirle.”  The 
reference  is  in  that  curious  old  ballad,  “  Sweet 
William’s  Ghaist,”  by  which  you  are  to  understand 
“  ghost  ”  to  be  meant  : 

"There  came  a  ghaist  to  Margaret's  door, 

With  many  a  grievous  groan  ; 

And  aye  he  tided  upon  the  pinne, 

But  answer  made  she  nane.” 

Some 
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of  the  king’s  palaces, 
and  so  courtiers  were 
reduced  to  scratch¬ 
ing  with  the  finger 
nails  —  a  disagree¬ 
able  operation,  as 
anyone  who  cares  to 
try  it  may  discover. 
Perhaps,  because  of 
this,  or  possibly  be¬ 
cause  the  scratching 
was  not  loud  enough, 


very  fine  bronze 
may  be  seen 
in  the  massive  bronze 
knockers  on  the  outer 
doors  of  Devonshire 
House,  Piccadilly;  that 
treasure-house  of  Art  and 
home  of  high -placed 
politicians.  The  design 
is  of  a  Medusa’s  head¬ 
set  in  midst  of  a  circle. 

But  quite  recent,  and 
eloquent  of  lingering 
superstition,  is  the  horse-shoe  design  pendant  from 
a  door  not  far  removed.  Cadogan  Square,  too,  is 
a  spot  notable  for  modern  knockers.  Here  is  an 
example,  from  No.  52,  of  recent  English  ironwork. 
It  is  of  curiously  intricate  design,  but  somewhat  un¬ 
meaning,  and  does 
not  fulfil  the  function 
of  a  knocker  pro¬ 
perly,  which  is  to 
knock  reasonably 
loud.  But  should 
interested  persons 
be  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  let  them 
glance  at  the  double 
doors  of  No.  1,  where 
a  pair  of  antique 
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knockers  go  to  the  other  extreme.  They  must  weigh 
at  least  30  lbs.  a  piece,  and  must  knock  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead.  Not  for  all  the  annual  rent  of 
that  house  would  I  live  there,  with  those  stupendous 
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knockers  in  continuous  and  crashing  play.  “  The 
knocks  are  too  hot,”  as  Shakespeare  remarks,  in 
quite  another  connection,  in  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Charles  G.  Harper. 
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Romsey  Abbey,  Hants. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  first  builders  of  the 
Abbey  beyond  that  of  Mary  (the  surviving  daughter 
of  King  Stephen  and  niece  of  Queen  Maud),  who  was 
Abbess  of  Romsey  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who  was 
assisted  in  the  work  of 
rebuilding  by  her  uncle, 

Henry  de  Blois,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Mr.  Berth  sn  has  disco¬ 
vered  traces  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  work  having  been 
commenced  and  inter¬ 
rupted  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  attributes  it  to  Henry  I. 
and  his  Queen,  Maud  the 
Good,  daughter  of  Margaret 
Atheling  and  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  King  of  Scotland. 

Mary  was  educated  at  the 
Convent  here  under  her 
aunt  Christina,  who  was 
Abbess  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  as  on 
more  than  one  memorable 
occasion  Henry  was  at 


Romsey,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  together 
this  king  and  queen  (Maud)  resolved  to  replace  the 
Saxon  (wooden)  buildings  by  those  of 
stone,  and  that  Mary  with  her  uncle, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  finished 
what  Henry  and  Maud  had  begun. 

The  histories  of  the  various  Abbesses 
of  Romsey,  brief,  scanty  and  in  outline 
as  they  are,  form  most  entertaining 
reading,  not  so  much  from  the  things 
that  are  there  written,  as  from  the 
tales  that  are  vaguely  hinted,  the  things 
that  are  left  unsaid.  Many  of  these 
tales  are  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  country  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  deserve  a  special  note  alone,  and 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  in  a  limited 
paper  such  as  this  to  select  one  from 
another  without  feeling  the  best  is  un¬ 
written.  But  the  personality  of  Mary, 
who,  Mr.  Berthon  thinks,  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  building  of  the  church, 
is  so  picturesque  and  sketchable  that  it  seems 
a  pity  not  to  preserve  it.  She,  as  aforesaid, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  and 
in  her  early  days,  connected  with  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Leonard  at  Stratford-le-Bow.  Whilst  Abbess 
of  Romsey,  and  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  period,  she  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
of  her  brother  (William,  Count  of  Boulogne),  by  his 
death  in  the  year  1160,  and  it  is  then  that  her  history 
begins.  In  addition  to  the  estate,  she,  at  the  same 
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time,  became  possessed  of  quite  a  number  of  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  lovers,  one  of  them,  Matthew,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  the  direct  encouragement  of 
Henry  the  First  himself,  came  to  England  and  invited 
her  to  marry  him,  which  she  ultimately  did,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  energetic  opposition  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  and  the  dreaded  excommunication  with 
which  he  threatened  her.  There  is  indicated  the 
fascinating  story  of  her  married  life,  quite  a  romance 
by  itself,  with  its  paintable  interests  of  brightness 
and  gloom.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  all  this  are 
the  incidents  connected  with  her  long  war  with  the 
powers  of  the  Church.  So  persistent  were  they  in 
persecution  that,  after  ten  troubled  years  of  matri¬ 
mony,  she  agreed,  or  was  forced  to  consent,  to  a 
divorce,  and  finally,  that  is  the  pathetic  picture  as 
painted  of  her,  “  dying  in  grief  and 
penitence  ”  in  the  foreign  Abbey  of 
Montreuil. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  before  her  marriage,  and 
whilst  she  was  Abbess  of  Romsey 
from  1155  to  1160,  that  the  Choir 
and  Transepts  were  commenced, 
but  not  completed,  as  the  details  in 
the  upper  portions  are  clearly  of 
later  days. 

From  Merwinna,  the  lirst  Abbess, 
who  was  appointed  on  Christmas 
Day,  974,  down  to  Elizabeth  Ryp- 
rose,  the  last,  who  was  elected 
December  16th,  1523,  there  is  a  long 
succession  of  interesting,  attractive, 
and,  in  some  cases,  picturesque  and 
curious  characters — some  stern,  some 
lax,  and  all  more  or  less  human. 

Joyce  Rons,  whose  name  gives  a 
curious  index  to  her  character,  was 
apparently  amongst  the  lax  ones,  as 
she  brought — through  her  “  revel- 
ings  ” — a  special  visitation  of  Bishop 
Fox  to  Romsey  in  1506,  and  was 
then  and  there  censured  for  her  bad 
example  to  the  nuns,  in  causing 
them  to  “  revel  ”  with  her  to  the 
“  hindrance  of  God’s  worship  and 
to  the  defilement  of  their  souls.” 

She  appears  to  have  been  unregen¬ 
erate  to  the  end,  for  she  ultimately 
resigned  and  died  in  1523. 

Of  the  earlier  Abbesses,  Christina 
(who  reigned  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century)  appears  to 
have  the  most  distinction.  She 
took  an  active,  even  energetic  share 
^o6 


in  the  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Matilda,  after¬ 
wards  Queen  of  Henry  the  First  (niece  of  Edgar 
Atheling  and  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  and 
Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland),  who  was  said  to  have 
been  a  nun  at  Romsey  at  the  time.  Henry  the 
First  desired  her  in  marriage,  and  when  he  tried 
to  remove  her  from  the  Nunnery  at  Romsey, 
Christina  opposed  him  on  the  ground  that  her  niece 
was  a  professed  nun  and  could  not  marry  without 
mortal  sin.  The  King,  however,  was  so  much  in  love, 
and  Matilda,  or  Edith  as  she  w'as  first  named,  so  much 
in  agreement  with  him,  that  eventually  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  overcome,  and  a  synod— specially  called 
at  Lambeth  Palace  with  Archbishop  Anselm  at  its 
head — having  pronounced  the  future  queen  free  from 
all  religious  vows,  they  were  married  on  November 
nth,  1100,  at  Westminster,  by  the  same  Archbishop. 
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It  is  worth  noting  here,  that  when  Elizabeth 
Ryprose  surrendered  the  Abbey  to  Henry  VIII.  in 
1539,  the  yearly  revenue  was  about  ,£530,  and  that 
after  the  dissolution  the  Church  was  bought  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Romsey  for  ^100.  The  old  deed  of 
purchase  still  exists  and  hangs,  framed,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Abbey. 

To  resume  the  notes  on  the  east  end,  with  which 
the  last  article  concluded,  the  Norman  Dedication 


Chapel  was  replaced  by  a  wider  and  a  larger  Early 
Decorated  Lady  Chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Berthon 
discovered  not  only  the  foundations  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  tracery,  but  actually  the  whole  of 
the  lower  course  of  masonry  of  the  walls  in 
situ  and  uninjured.  The  two  early  windows  of 
the  Chapel  are  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
period,  and  present  a  specimen  of  a  very  curious 
and  remarkable  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  central 
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lights  of  each  are  stilted  and  turn  outwards  in  a 
kind  of  Saracenic  curve  just  above  the  caps.  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  anything  quite  like  them 
before  in  any  English  work  ;  in  their  way  they  are 
quite  unique. 

These  lovely  windows  were  “  preserved  ”  by  the 
Churchwardens  of  the  Reformation,  by  building  them 
up  in  the  before-mentioned  Norman  archways  to  keep 
out  the  weather.  At  the  same  time  the  exquisite 
Lady  Chapel  was  destroyed,  and  its  materials  used 
for  building  houses  in  the  town. 

The  credit  of  a  clever  piece  of  restoration — or 
preservation  is  a  better  word— in  connection  with  the 
windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  is  due  to  Mr.  Berthon. 
Against  the  advice  of  the  Architect  and  the  verdict 
of  “  impossible  ”  of  the  builder  he,  by  an  ingenious 
device  of  his  own,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  of  his 
men,  cut  the  windows  wholly  from  the  wall  and 
lowered  them  two  feet  (each  window  weighs  nearly  a 
ton)  without  damaging  the  glass  in  any  way  or  dis¬ 
turbing  a  single  stone.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Berthon’s  prompt  and  energetic  interference,  these 
windows  would  doubtless  have  been  swept  entirely 
away,  modern  work  substituted,  and  of  a  kind  not  to 
be  endured.  The  upper  part  only  of  the  tracery  was 
restored,  owing  to  the  tops  of  the  windows  having 
been  cut  away  to  make  them  fit  in  the  Norman  wall 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  just  mentioned. 
The  discovery  and  preservation  of  the  fine  late 
14th  century  cresting,  which  now  terminates  the 
choir  screen,  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Berthon’s  energy 
and  zeal. 

Amongst  many  other  points  in  connection  with  the 
Abbey  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  three  of  distinct 
importance,  viz.,  the  position  of  the  Cloisters  and  the 
Chapter  House,  the  so-called  Norman  triplet  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  Transept,  and  the  very  remark¬ 
able  representation  of  the  Holy  Rood  on  the  west 
external  wall  of  the  same  Transept  close  by  the  nuns’ 
entrance  (illustrated  in  the  first  article). 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Cloisters  were  in  the  position  as 
shown  on  the  plan  in  my  last  writing,  and  extended 
from  the  south  Transept  to  the  west  end.  They  had 
the  somewhat  unusual  arrangement  of  two  stories, 
the  lower  one  being  presumably  of  14th  and  the 
upper  one  15th  century  in  date.  A  groove  still  exists 
in  the  wall  of  the  south  Transept,  telling  of  a  covered 
communication  between  the  Abbey  Church  and  the 
monastic  buildings  a  short  distance  from  it.  There 
are  remains  of  the  Refectory  and  other  portions  to 
be  found  to-day  in  the  walls  of  some  dwelling  houses, 
in  one  of  which  until  just  recently  might  be  traced 
the  plates  to  which  the  Cloister  roof  had  been 
attached.  The  Chapter  House  was  in  a  line 
almost  with  the  south  Transept,  and  about  20  feet 


or  so  from  the  south  wall,  probably  hexagonal 
in  plan. 

The  “  Norman  triplet  ”  is  always  so  described,  but 
a  close  examination  of  the  stonework  surrounding  it 
induces  the  belief  that,  in  fact,  it  was  never  originally 
designed  as  such,  but  that  accidental  alterations  in 
later  years  caused  the  windows  to  assume  that  shape, 
which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Church,  and  which, 
I  believe,  has  no  precise  parallel. 

The  sculptured  stone  representation  of  the  Holy 
Rood  is  most  probably  of  Early  Norman  date, 
although  it  is  commonly  called  Saxon,  and  was 
originally  in  the  Nave.  The  figure  of  the  Saviour, 
in  low  relief,  is  extended  on  the  Cross,  the  arms 
occupying  two  separate  slabs,  which  are  placed  in 
the  wall  horizontally.  The  body,  which  is  partly 
covered  with  a  short  garment,  pendant  from  the 
middle,  is  attached  to  a  long  upright  stone,  above 
which  was  a  rudely  carved  hand,  extended  from  the 
clouds,  pointing  to  the  Saviour  beneath. 

Fortunately,  the  whole  piece  of  sculpture  (saving 
the  right  arm  and  shoulder)  has  suffered  compara¬ 
tively  little  from  the  wear  of  trouble  and  time,  and  in 
recent  years  has  been  well  cared  for.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather  by  a  wooden  canopy  which, 
however,  is  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  place. 
The  total  height  of  the  figure  is  over  5  ft.  Imme¬ 
diately  to  the  left  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  in  the 
shape  of  a  taper  niche,  suggesting  that,  in  the  days 
when  the  Cloisters  existed,  there  was  evidently  a 
niche  containing  an  image  somewhere  close  by,  sug¬ 
gesting,  in  its  turn,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
Cloisters  themselves,  probably  rivalling  those  at 
Gloucester. 

Stanbridge  Erles,  or  Stanbridge,  of  which  a  draw¬ 
ing  was  published  last  month,  besides  being  a 
charming  old  house,  with  a  romantic  history,  is 
especially  interesting  in  connection  with  Romsey 
Abbey,  as  being  once  the  residence  of  Ethelwulfe, 
the  grandfather  of  the  founder  of  the  Church,  and 
father  of  Alfred  the  Great.  According  to  tradition — 
and  tradition  is  generally  true — -Ethelwulfe  died  at 
Stanbridge  on  January  13th,  857.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  curious  combination  of  priest,  poet, 
philanthropist  and  king.  From  his  early  religious 
training  under  Saint  Swithin,  of  rainy  memory,  and 
from  his  natural  religious  instinct,  he  was  far  more 
suited  to  the  Church  than  to  the  throne,  where  he 
was  continually  engaged  in  war  with  his  relations, 
who  could  not  agree  about  the  portioning  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  in  the  end, 
the  disputes  were  settled  by  his  giving  up  the  larger 
share  to  his  sons,  and  retiring  in  peace  to  his  man¬ 
sion  at  Stanbridge. 
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The  art  of  lettering  a 

REVIEW 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  obvious  why 
architects  should  be,  among  their  brother  artists,  the 
painters  and  illustrators,  so  peculiarly  successful  in 
the  quality  of  the  lettering  they  employ  in  their 
work  and  on  their  drawings,  but  that  they  have 
originated  many  excellent  styles  of  letters  is  evident 
to  most  men.  Lettering  requires  both  a  singular  and 
just  sense  of  proportion,  and  so  nice  a  refinement  of 
taste  that  one  would  naturally  think  a  good  style  to 
be  the  logical  outcome  of  a  general  artistic  training 
rather  than  of  a  specialised  branch  ;  yet,  for  one 
painter  or  three  draughtsmen  who  can  devise  a 
decent  alphabet,  you  shall  find  six  architectural 
students  with  as  pretty  a  taste  in  the  designing  and 
spacing  of  letters  as  you  would  care  to  see.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  hard  spells  of  uninteresting 
drudgery  with  the  abused  T  square,  and  the  habits 
of  exact  observation  the  use  of  that  rigid  instrument 
enforces  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  owing  to  professional 
sketching  tours  among  old  churches  and  monuments, 
a  course  of  study  that  could  scarce  fail  to  draw  the 
student’s  attention  to  the  singular  and  artistic 
qualities  of  many  monumental  inscriptions  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  An 
illustrator  who  has  won  distinction  by  his  charming 
illustrations  to  such  classics  as  the  Vicar  of  “  Wake¬ 
field,”  “Cranford,”  and  other  famous  stories — Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson — -has  employed  a  particularly  dainty 
style  of  lettering  for  the  title  of  his  drawings  and  for 
the  decorative  headings  of  chapters,  initials,  and  tail- 
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pieces,  and  he  has  put  it  on  record,  both  in  print  and 
to  the  present  writer,  that  his  style  of  lettering 
was  derived  from  that  of  old  tombstones. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  in  Mr.  E.  F. 
Strange’s  book  on  Alphabets,  in  the  Ex  Libris  series, 

Two  Lines  Great  Primer. 

Quoulque  tandem 
abutere  Catilina,  p 
£$uouJque  tandem  a- 
butere ,  Catilina  ^pa- 

FROM  THE  SPECIMEN  BOOK  OF  WILLIAM  CASLON,  1766. 

no  recognition  of  Hugh  Thomson’s  admirable  and 
much  admired  work,  and  to  find,  perhaps,  the  least 
pleasing  of  architects’  work  in  this  direction  praised, 
while  that  of  others  more  truly  tasteful  is  ignored. 
Yet  the  book  is  alike  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
its  many  illustrations  fix  the  attention,  even  if  its 
ponderous  style  stuns  the  reader  to  whom  artistic 
alphabets  are  interesting  ;  but  talk  of  palaeography, 
ideograms,  majuscule  and  minuscule  writings  is  more 
fitting  matter  for  the  Palaeographical  Society’s  de¬ 
liberations  than  for  the  student  in  search  of  beauty 
in  letters. 

It  is  singular  to  find  that  the  majestic,  yet  simple, 
Roman  style  of  letter,  with  its  derivatives,  remains 
to-day  the  most  approved  type,  and  that  the  Roman 
mason  who  carved  the  epitaph  of  some  centurion 
dying  on  foreign  service  in  the  wilds  of  Britain  is  at 
one  with  the  compositor  who  “  sets  ”  the  title  of  this 
and  other  papers  in  Architecture,  at  an  interval  of 
some  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  best  types  are 
founded  on  that  fine  Roman  convention,  and  though 
all  manner  of  strange  and  grotesque  alphabets  have 
come  and  gone  in  between,  the  best  artists,  the  fore¬ 
most  type-founders,  have  always  recognised  the  value 
of  the  classic  standard,  from  Durer  to  Caslon  and 
Baskerville.  But  the  depths  to  which  designers  of 
alphabets  may  sink  are  indeed  profound.  “It  becomes 
convenient,”  says  Mr.  Strange,  “to  refer  shortly  to  a 
class  of  letter  hitherto  ignored,  but  which  even  now 
forms  the  staple  of  many  an  ‘  ornamental  ’  sign- 
writer’s  stock-in-trade.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
custom  arose,  possibly  in  Germany,  of  producing 
variety,  not  by  the  development  of  radically  new 
forms,  but  by  the  distortion  of  old  ones.  It  was  at 
first  perpetrated  by  such  simple  expedients  as  the 
breaking  of  a  whole  line  of  letters  in  their  centres, 
or  the  doubling  of  individual  letters  on  themselves. 
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But  the  practice  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  Letters 
were  trebled  and  quadrupled,  their  straight  lines 
worried  into  zigzags,  or  pitted  with  diamond-shaped 
or  circular  spots  ; 
while  their  curves 
were  either  un¬ 
reasonably  squared, 
or  distorted  and  in¬ 
voluted  even  unto 
absurdity.  Then 
the  writing-masters 
fell  upon  the  ‘  open 
letter  ;  ’  they  filled 
it  with  ignorant 
shading  and  ridi¬ 
culous  diapers.  It 
was  conceived  as  a 
solid,  in  order  that 
it  should  possess 
a  meaningless 
shadow;  and  drawn 
in  reputed  perspec¬ 
tive,  that  it  might 
have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  not  be¬ 
longing  to  its  proper 
place.  And,  in  end¬ 
less  variety,  all  these 

forms  have  been  multiplied  and  perpetuated  by  being 
cnt  in  type.  The  specimen-book  of  the  ‘  Imprensa 
Nacional  ’  (1870)  at  Lisbon  contains  some  of  the 
worst  specimens  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  its  several  hundred  pages  will  be 
found  fewer  good  letters  than  would  seem 
conceivable  for  any  modern  work,  with 
the  authority  of  a  nation  behind  it.  This 
kind  of  lettering  has  been — even  now  is 
— taught  in  schools,  and  is  in  high  favour 
for  commercial  typography  and  shop  signs. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  evi- 
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types,  depending  for  whatever  merit  they  possess 
on  intrinsic  shape  rather  than  on  meretricious 
ornamentation.” 

But,  in  truth,  the  merit  of  American  types  lies 
not  so,  much  in  their  design,  which  is  often 
atrocious,  as  in  the  technical  excellence  of  their 
sharply-cut  dies ;  and  the  examples  Mr.  Strange 
shows,  although  of  the  better  class  of  American 
work,  have  the  pre-eminent  American  qualification 
of  smartness  rather  than  any  artistic  value.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  “  notion  ”  about  them,  and  too 
little  repose.  Nor  is  he  happy  when  he  calls  the 
“ribbon  lettering”  (page  140)  of  Casper  Nefenn, 
“beautiful.”  It  is  just  a  sixteenth  century  instance  of 
misplaced  ingenuity,  and  if  it  had  been  a  product  of 

to-day,  we  suspect 
the  author  would 
have  found  as  little 
beauty  in  it  as  we 
do. 

The  origin  of  all 
these  strange  vaga¬ 
ries  is  the  so-called 
“  rustic  writing  ”  of 
the  fifth  century, 
which  was  merely  a 
variation  of  Roman 
sculptured  lettering 
made  easy  by  the 
use  of  a  flexible 
reed.  This  is  the 
real  progenitor  of 
those  curiosities  of 
the  provincial  job¬ 
bing  office  type-case 
which  leap,  every 
now  and  again,  to 
ornament  (?)  the 
trade-cards  of  the 
rural  tradesmen. 
Thus,  from  the  monkish  scriptorium  to  the  type¬ 
founders,  although  a  far,  is  no  uncertain  cry.  Orna¬ 
ment  began  in  the  monks’  efforts  to  speed  the 
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dences  have  not  been  wanting  that 
improvement  in  taste  is  possible,  perhaps 
even  imminent.  The  American  type-founders 
have  produced  a  remarkable  series  of  fancy 
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leaden  hours  with  exer¬ 
cises  in  curves  and 
serifs,  and  ended  in  the 
so-called  “  Japanese  ” 
founts  of  Yankee  die- 
cutters.  The  Irish 
monks  were  the  great 
originators  of  what  we 
will  term,  in  the 
Socialist  slang  of  to¬ 
day  (for  want  of  a 
handier  word),  the 
“movement,”  and 
when  the  Irish  mis¬ 
sionaries  crossed  over 
to  England  in  such 
great  numbers  in  the 
sixth  century,  they 
brought  their  art  with 
them.  A  good  speci¬ 
men  of  it  is  afforded 
by  the  accompanying  _ 
set  of  capitals  from  the 

MS.  “  Rule  of  St.  Benedict.”  Thus,  in  different 
countries,  was  Gothic  lettering  evolved,  and  in  time 
reduced  from  its  varying  and  flexible  written  forms 
to  definite  styles,  formed  by  their  being  sculptured 
in  the  Stubborn  media  of  stone  or  metal.  Monu¬ 
mental  brasses  afford  a  fine  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Gothic  alphabets.  Mr.  Strange  gives  an 
example,  reproduced  here,  from  Gothem,  in  Belgium. 

“  Another  point  of  historical  interest,”  he  says, 
“  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  question  of  Arabic 
numerals.  Legend  for  a  long  time  attributed  their 
introduction  into  Europe  to  Pope  Silvester  II.  (999 — 
1003) ;  but  with  apparently  no  further  authority  than 
the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  have  used  an  abacus 
with  the  Arabic  zero.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Arabs  received  this  systepi  of  numera¬ 
tion  from  India  in  the  eighth  century,  and  largely 
developed  it  ;  but  the  numerals  do  not  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  European  manuscripts  until  the 
twelfth.  Our  illustration  shows  a  series  taken  from 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth.,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  respectively,  and 
sufficiently  explains  their  evolution. 

“  It  may  also  be  of  value  to  allude  in  this  place  to 
the  origin  of  the  lettering  still  in  use  to  represent 
dates,  &c.  ;  1000  was  represented  by  the  Greek  phi 


habitually  written 
CIO,  which,  from  care¬ 
less  lettering  and  a 
false  analogy,  was  soon 
identified  with  m  or 
M,  and  accounted  for 
as  the  initial  letter  of 
mille.  Similarly  500  was 
represented  by  half 
phi,  soon  identified 
with  the  letter  D  ; 
100  by  ©  and  thus  C, 
the  development  being 
again  aided  by  its  being 
the  initial  letter  of 
centum ;  50,  by  a 

Chalcidian  letter  chi 
altered  into  _L  and 
thus  L  ;  while  the  sym¬ 
bol  for  10,  X,  is  derived 
possibly  from  the 
archaic  Greek  letter 
ffl  which  furnished 

also  with  the  later  S. 

“  Another  interesting  development  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  gradual  differentiation  of  U  and  V,  and 
I  and  J.  In  the  first  case,  the  two  forms  were  prac¬ 
tically  interchangeable  till  about  the  tenth  century, 
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when  a  custom  gradually  arose  of  using  V  as  the 
initial  and  U  as  the  medial  letter.  Again,  towards 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  ornamental  treatment  of  the 
initial  ‘  I  ’  had  a  tendency  to  lengthen  it  and  furnish 
it  with  a  finial  curve,  turned  to  the  left  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  away  from  the  main  body  of  lettering. 
In  this  manner  was  produced  the  additional  letter  J.” 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  manuscript  is  that 
shown  here,  an  Italian  production  of  fourteenth 
century  date.  Although  it  is  in  what  printers  would 
call  “  lower  case,”  it  bears  a  strong  family  likeness 
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to  the  lettering  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  beautiful 
Shakespearian  title-page. 

The  last  illustration  to  this  paper  shows  a 
mediaeval  attempt  to  reduce  the  art  of  alphabets  to 
logic,  and  letters  to  an  invariable  proportion, 
founded  upon  the  human  figure.  It  is  from  a 
book  published  by  Geoffrey  Tory,  of  Bourges,  “  at 


INITIAL,  WITH  CONSTRUCTION. 
GEOFFREY  TORY,  1529. 


once  the  most  useless,  most  curious  work  on  lettering 
in  existence.”  Fortunately  for  ourselves,  Mr.  Tory’s 
eccentrically  reasoned  scheme  never  was  accepted, 
and  the  aim  of  alphabet  construction  is  still  the 
pride  of  the  eye  and  not  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mathematical  mind. 

Garston  Gaine. 


The  EDITOR’S  ROOM  AN 
ARCHITECTURAL  OUTLOOK 

In  absence  from  our  room  during  the  last  two 
months,  many  subjects  of  interest  have  accumulated 
for  discussion,  the  first  of  which  is  one  appertaining 
to  the  construction  of  our  monthly  numbers,  which 
one  correspondent  facetiously  calls  the  Architecture 
of  Architecture.  He  complains  of  the  steel  stitch¬ 
ing,  or  “  stabbing,”  of  the  ordinary  parts.  By 
answering  this  good  friend  we  shall  answer  a  great 
many.  At  the  termination  of  our  first  Volume  we 
will  lay  down  a  special  machine  for  stitching  the 
parts  in  the  old  and,  undoubtedly,  the  better  fashion. 
The  success  of  the  Magazine  enables  us  to  anticipate 
the  wishes  of  our  subscribers.  Another  point  upon 
which  some  explanation  is  necessary,  owing  again  to 
the  innumerable  letters  we  have  received  upon  the 
3M 


subject,  is  our  determination  to  allow  each  Volume 
to  consist  of  twelve  monthly  parts  instead  of  six. 
We  think  this  is  advisable,  because  it  will  enable  the 
expense  of  a  much  superior  binding  to  be  incurred, 
and  it  will  also  produce  a  volume  which  in  bulk  will 
be  preferable  to  a  smaller  one. 

And  now  a  few  words  direct  to  those  friends  who 
have  addressed  us  upon  the  contents  of  the  Magazine. 
Architecture  has  unquestionably  evolved  itself 
identically  into  what  we  desired  it  should  do.  We 
cannot  accept  a  suggestion  to  reduce  the  size  of  type 
used  for  the  letterpress,  and  by  that  means  cover  a 
wider  range  of  subjects  each  month.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  but  a  very  small  minority  would 
desire  such  an  alteration,  which  would  necessitate 
the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  illustrations,  to  per¬ 
mit  an  adequate  number  to  accompany  each  article. 
Now  that  the  Magazine  has  become  known  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Architectural  world,  appreciated  on 
the  Continent,  and  glorified  in  the  States — Messrs. 
Bentano  informs  us  that  no  less  than  70  Architects  in 
Chicago  alone  are  subscribers  to  it — more  universality 
of  subject  will  become  evident  as  time  goes  on.  Our 
greatest  aim  is  to  produce  a  work  which  will  become 
a  standard  one  in  the  libraries  of  all  artistic  folk. 
Specimen  copies  will  gladly  be  sent  to  any  subscriber 
who  can  satisfactorily  dispose  of  them. 

The  cross  keys  inn  lower 

EDMONTON 

This  ancient  inn,  now  destroyed,  was  situated 
adjacent  to  the  old  Edmonton  Railway  Station,  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  picturesqueness,  surroundings, 
and  fine  colour.  My  first  visit  was  in  the  early  part 
of  1887,  when  I  made  a  ground  plan,  with  some 
sketches  of  the  stables,  and  the  front  ;  the  two  former 
having  unfortunately  been  lost,  I  am  unable  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  simple  but  very  charming  pieces  of  design 
which  they  contained. 

In  June,  1888,  I  again  visited  the  old  building,  and 
made  the  drawing  which  accompanies  these  notes. 

In  its  interior,  apart  from  its  external  picturesque¬ 
ness,  the  old  inn  had  many  features  which  attracted 
attention  ;  its  walls,  some  of  them  enormously  thick, 
especially  did  so,  one  of  which,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
was  a  little  over  10  feet  thick,  and  which  ran  through 
the  building.  What  it  contained,  or  whether  it  had 
any  use,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  The  panelling 
and  staircase  generally  were  in  fairly  good  Georgian 
work,  moulded  and  unmoulded,  generally  very  well 
made,  with  a  few  simple  and  interesting  old  wooden 
mantelpieces  worked  in.  At  one  spot  I  recollect 
some  thin  but  very  excellent  finely  moulded  semi- 
Gothic  panelling  in  a  dark  wood,  like  mahogany,  and 
which  I  think  it  was. 
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The  exterior  walling  was  built  in  some  places  of 
stone,  with  a  great  amount  of  very  good  old  orange- 
red  brickwork,  with,  in  various  places,  insertions  of 
stock  brickwork  of  a  later  date  ;  in  no  case  was  it  less 
than  18  inches  thick,  frequently  more.  The  exterior 
materials  generally  were,  in  addition,  well  tarred  clap 
boarding,  with  rough  cast  upper  stories,  the  roofs 
being  covered  with  pantiles,  ordinary  tiling,  and  an 
admixture  of  slate  and  cement  flashings  to  chimneys, 
&c.  From  the  form  of  the  windows,  it  may  be  noted 
that  at  one  period  they  appear  to  have  been  mul- 
lioned,  probably  in  wood  like  those  shown  in  the 
drawing,  altered  afterwards  and  filled  with  double- 
hung  sashes. 

A  very  well  designed  door  canopy  with  cut  and 
moulded  wooden  brackets,  and  an  excellent  cornice, 
divided  the  elevation  into  two  stages.  The  sign¬ 
post,  with  its  interesting  old  iron  work,  was  probably 
of  the  time  of  Anne,  or  an  early  Georgian  period. 

The  stable-yard  was  reached  through  the  arch 
seen  at  one  side,  the  stabling  being  arranged  around 
on  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  the  remainder,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  being  farm  buildings  of  a  very 
picturesque  type,  all  having  quartered  and  brick- 
nogged  walling  whitewashed,  with  tiled  roofs  very 
heavily  lichened,  the  stalls  in  some  instances  having 
bale  boards,  covered  with  a  skin  like  untanned 
leather,  hung  upon  pulleys. 

I  have  shown  one,  of  a  set  of  three,  of  the  very 
interesting  chimney-stacks  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
which  seemed  to  contain  in  it  an  additional  room, 
worked  from  the  ceiling  level  of  the  attics.  I  was 
quite  unable  to  ascertain  anything  as  to  the  origin  of 


the  inn.  I  was  told  by  one  gentleman  that  it  was 
originally  the  parish  house  for  the  Chantry  priests 
and  the  parochial  clergy  attached  to  the  neighbouring 
Parish  Church,  but  of  this  fact  I  could  obtain  no 
definite  information,  although  it  seems  very  possible, 
especially  as  its  ancient  title,  “  The  Cross  Keys,” 
seems  to  support  the  theory  of  some  connection  w-ith 
an  ecclesiastical  origin. 


OLD  DIRECTORY 

Among  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  West¬ 
minster,  and  old  prints  and  drawings  of  the  district, 
which  friends  from  many  parts  have  sent  us,  there  is 
one — “  The  London  and  Westminster  Guide  ” — con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  government,  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  trade,  arts  and  sciences,  with 
“  some  necessary  cautions  to  foreigners  and  strangers 
visiting  this  great  Metropolis.”  It  is  an  unambitious 
work,  but  an  exact  alphabetical  account  of  all  the 
Streets,  Lanes,  Courts  and  Alleys  in  the  Metropolis 
of  the  18th  century  is  a  very  interesting  study.  The 
opening  remarks  of  this  little  book,  printed  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  are  somewhat  curious,  looking  at 
them  from  the  present-day  standard  of  excellence. 
“  The  face  of  this  metropolis  is  very  much  altered 
from  what  it  was  a  century  ago.  In  the  year  1666  it 
was  purged  by  fire,  when  five  parts  in  six  of  it  were 
laid  in  ruins,  but  quickly  after  it  arose  from  its  ashes 
far  more  graceful  than  before.  Till  that  dreadful 
conflagration  the  buildings  were  generally  composed 
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of  wood,  few  of  them  conspicuous  for  height,  in 
general  dark  and  close,  and  more  like  rural  cottages 
than  the  houses  of  an  imperial  city.  But  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years,  10,000  new  edifices  were  erected 
on  the  same  ground,  besides  a  number  of  spacious 
hospitals,  stately  halls  and  magnificent  churches. 
The  streets  were  laid  out  wide,  airy  and  straight, 
and  paved  on  each 
side  with  smooth 
hewn  stone,  and  by 
night  illuminated 
with  globular  lamps. 

The  dwellings,  com¬ 
posed  of  brick,  were 
lofty,  lightsome  and 
commodious.  And 
thus  beauty,  con¬ 
venience  and  soli¬ 
dity  were  given  to 
this  new  creation. 

Since  that,  it  has 
continued  to  im¬ 
prove,  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  itself  on 
every  side.  The  late 
regulations,  by  far¬ 
ther  raising,  deco¬ 
rating  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  pave¬ 
ments  ;  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  infinite 
number  of  lights 
which,  placed  at 
proper  distances  in 
order,  charm  the 
eye  ;  and  by  taking 
down  the  multitude 
of  signs  which  ob¬ 
structed  the  view, 
have  given  a  sur¬ 
prising  air  of  plea¬ 
santness  and  free¬ 
dom  to  the  whole.” 

It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  writer 
to  use,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  identical 
phrases  which  the 

author  of  this  little  book  used  150  years  back, 
but  there  is  some  vital  difference  in  the  streets 
that  were  laid  out  “  wide,  airy  and  straight,  and 
paved  on  each  side  with  smooth  hewn  stone,” 
and  the  magnificent  boulevards  and  thoroughfares 
of  the  present  day.  If  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
much  improved  upon  the  “  stately  halls  and  mag¬ 
nificent  churches,”  we  can  at  least  advance  some 
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claim  to  a  progression  in  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  dwellings. 

But  it  is  the  nomenclature  of  our  own  streets  and 
thoroughfares  comparative  to  this  directory  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a-half  ago,  that  is  the  most  striking.  Our 
great  grandfathers  were  somewhat  wiser  than  we  are 
in  many  things,  and  there  may  have  been  a  little 

wisdom  in  desig¬ 
nating  some  parti¬ 
cular  yard,  or  alley, 
or  street,  by  a  name 
which  called  to 
mind  either  a  per¬ 
son,  or  some  occur¬ 
rence  known  there¬ 
in.  For  instance, 
on  the  very  first 
column  of  this 
Directory  we  find  a 
thoroughfare  under 
the  name  of  Adam- 
a-digging  Yard,  and 
in  those  days  there 
appears  to  have 
been  no  less  than 
54  Angel  Courts. 
There  was  an  Ar¬ 
chitect  Street,  a 
turning  out  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Street,  in  the 
Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  may  be 
a  thoroughfare  in 
which  members  of 
the  profession  were 
wont  to  assemble 
themselves.  Curi- 
ouslv  enough,  also, 
there  were  then  an 
Artichoke  Lane,  an 
Artichoke  Alley, 
and  an  Artichoke 
Yard,  within  the 
boundaries.  There 
were  49  Back  Lanes 
and  Back  Yards, 
with  almost  an  equal 
number  of  Back 
Alleys  and  Back  Streets.  There  was  a  Badgers 
Alley,  and  a  Bang  and  Bottle  Alley,  and  a  Bandy 
Leg  Alley,  running  off  Fleet  Ditch.  1  here  were 
seven  and  twenty  Bell  Alleys,  and  any  number 
of  Bell  Courts  and  Bell  Yards.  Barnard’s  Inn, 
on  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  was  then  known 
as  Bernard’s  Inn,  and  the  Black  Boy  Alleys  and 
Black  Swan  Alleys  and  Black  Lion  Yards  were 
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as  prolific  as  swallows  in  a  summer.  It  is  some 
years  ago  since  a  Black  Boy  Alley  was  in  existence, 
and  yet  no  less  than  18  are  enumerated  in  this  book. 
There  is  a  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  which  calls  to  mind 
the  wayside  hostelry  we  came  across  near  Ramsbury, 
in  Wiltshire,  which  is  known  the  country  through  by 
the  extraordinary  name  of  the  Bleeding  Horse  Inn. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  ending  to  the  Blue 
Anchor  Lanes  and  Yards  and  Courts,  and  Blue  Boars’ 
Heads  are  almost  as  prolific  as  Bull  Lanes  and  Bull 
Courts,  Passages  and  Yards.  There  is  a  Cain  and 
Abel  Alley  ;  a  Caesar’s  Head  Court ;  a  Thieves  Yard  ; 
a  Cadd’s  Row,  and 
a  Whore’s  Nest. 

There  is  a  Coffin 
Court  and  a  Coffin 
Alley,  a  Dead  Man’s 
Yard,  and,  curiously 
enough,  a  Cod  Piece 
Row  ;  a  Cock  Chaf¬ 
fer  Street,  and  five 
columns  of  Cock 
Alleys,  Courts, 

Yards,  and  Lanes. 

There  is  also  a 
Knaves  Acre,  a 
Pickle  Herring 
Street,  a  Thieving 
Lane  (the  subtlety 
of  our  forefathers  is 
somewhat  marked 
herein),  sixteen 
Dirty  Lanes,  and  a 
Dagger  Alley  ;  a 
Dead  Man’s  Place 
— fortunately  a 
turning  out  of  Dirty 
Lane,  Southwark — 
three  Dog  and  Bear 
Alleys;  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  thorough¬ 
fare  off  White  Cross 
Street,  Cripplegate, 
known  as  the  Dog’s 
Head  and  Pottage  Pot  Court.  As  if  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  very  unique  about  this, 
Old  Street  contained  an  off  thoroughfare  known 
as  the  Dog’s  Head  and  Pottage  Pot  Alley.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  names 
is  that  of  the  Turn  Back  Court,  which  we  may 
easily  imagine  was  a  cul-de-sac.  Memories  of 
horse  play  and  great  good  humour  arise  when 
we  read  of  the  Ducking  Pond  Alley,  Ducking  Pond 
Lane,  and  Ducking  Pond  Row,  fortunately  all 
attributes  of  Whitechapel.  Extraordinary  to  relate, 
there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  Flower-de-luce 


Courts,  eight  Fox  and  Goose  Yards,  three  Pig 
Streets,  a  Frog  Island,  eighteen  Frying  Pan  Alleys,  a 
Garlic  Hill,  a  George  and  Vulture  Alley,  and  three 
columns  of  George  Yards.  There  was  a  Ginger 
Bread  Court,  turning  out  of  Lamb  Alley,  a  Mint 
Street  and  four  Goat  Alleys.  There  were  sixteen 
Half  Moon  Courts,  and  the  same  number  of  Half 
Moon  Alleys ;  a  Hand  and  Holly  Bush  Court,  a 
Hanging  Lion  Yard,  a  Hanging  Sword  Alley,  a 
Hangman’s  Gains  Alley,  a  Hen  and  Chicken  Court, 
a  Hole  in  the  Wall  Yard,  a  Hot  Water  Alley,  a 
Jerusalem  Passage  (not  unknown,  we  believe,  at  the 

present  day),  a  Jew’s 
Harp  Court,  a  Kid¬ 
der’s  Yard,  a  Knit 
Needle  Street,  a 
Knave  of  Clubs 
Y ard ,  a  Lady  Clark’s 
Yard,  a  Liquor  Pond 
Street,  a  Lover  Gun 
Alley  (happily  situ¬ 
ated  off  Green  Bank, 
Wapping),  a  Man  in 
the  Moon  Yard,  a 
Naked  Boy  Alley, 
three  Naked  Boy 
Courts  and  a  Naked 
Boy  Yard,  a  turning 
out  of  Little  Elbow 
Lane,  in  Dead  Man’s 
Place.  There  are 
two  Old  Bedlam 
Lanes,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  a  Quiet  Row 
to  counterbalance. 
The  Red  Lion 
Courts,  Yards, 
Lanes,  Passages, 
and  Streets  were 
almost  innumer¬ 
able.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been 
a  Sepulchre  Alley, 
a  Sea  Alley,  a  Sea 
Horse  Alley,  a  Seek  Hole  Alley  and  a  Setters 
Yard  ;  a  Perriwinkle  Street,  a  turning  out  of 
Fish  Street  Hill  ;  a  Tart’s  Court,  and  three  Twisters 
Alleys.  A  Thunder  Bolt  Alley,  a  Tobacco  Pipe 
Alley,  and  a  Torment  Hill,  with  which  latter  we 
may  safely  award  the  palm  to  our  worthy  fore¬ 
bears,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a 
spade  and  writing  it  upon  the  thoroughfares  of  their 
city.  After  all  we  have  done  nothing  to  quicken  the 
evolution  of  things.  If  we  have  not  followed  our 
forefathers  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  streets  and 
city  courts,  we  have  likewise  not  followed  them  in 
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the  charming  names  or  methods  of  designation  they 
used  for  their  private  houses.  We  recently  came 
across  a  suburban  “  row,”  the  houses  of  which  leant 
up  against  each  other  without  a  breath  of  air  between 
them.  A  modern  person,  full  to  overflowing  with  the 
fitness  of  things,  had  calmly  and  unblushingly  called 
his  hideous  dwelling  “Clover  Cot  !  ”  Anything  more 
incongruous  would  be  impossible  to  divine,  except  it 
be  the  Ash  Views,  and  the  Cedar  Nooks,  and  the 
Ivanhoes,  of  West  Kensington. 

^JpHE  CASTLE  AT  LINCOLN 

From  Williamson’s  “  Guide  to  the  City  ”  we 
learn  that  Lincoln  Castle  was  one  of  the  eight 


attached  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  was  absorbed 
in  the  Crown,  and  so  continued  till  1832,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  magistrates  as  a  gaol  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  Under  the  Prisons  Act  it  ceased  to  be  a 
prison  in  1878. 

Lincoln  Castle  was  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
stirring  events  in  the  early  and  turbulent  times  of 
English  history.  During  the  contest  for  the  throne 
between  the  Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  the  former 
in  1140,  made  herself  mistress  of  the  city  and  castle, 
which  she  fortified  and  stored  with  provisions  and 
ammunition,  in  expectation  of  having  to  stand  a  siege. 
She  was  not  disappointed.  The  castle  was  taken  by 
assault  by  Stephen,  but  the  empress  managed  to 
escape  by  stealth. 

Soon  after  this,  the  castle  fell  again  into  the 
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hands  of  the  friends  of  the  empress,  having  been 
surprised  by  Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester.  The  citizens  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  espoused  Stephen’s  cause,  imme¬ 
diately  apprised  him  of  the  event,  and  the  king  with¬ 
out  delay  hastened  to  Lincoln,  and  invested  the  castle 
on  Christmas  Day ;  but  early  in  the  spring  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  empress’  forces,  under  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  having  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  for¬ 
tress,  a  battle  took  place  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to 
the  west  of  the  castle,  in  which  Stephen  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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fortresses  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England,  to  confirm  his  sway  over  his 
newly-acquired  dominions.  One  quarter  of  the  old 
city,  comprising  166  mansions,  was  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  the  new  fortress.  It  long  remained 
part  of  the  Crown  demesne,  but  was  administered  by 
Constables,  the  office  being  hereditary  in  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  Lucia,  daughter  of  Aelgar,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
son  of  Earl  Leofric.  It  was  eventually  carried  by 
marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III., 
regarded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  this,  with  the  fee  simple  of  the  castle,  became 
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CHATEAU  PIERREFONDS,  OISE.  RESTORED  BY  VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


The  career  of  viollet- 

LE-DUC 

A  profound  thinker  and  writer,  an 
archaeologist  of  the  first  order,  for  twenty-five  years  a 
master  of  the  science  of  Architecture — all  these  was 
Viollet-le-Duc.  But,  like  most  talented  men,  Viollet-le- 
Duc  was  not  able  to  escape  the  rancour  of  his  adver¬ 
saries.  Had  he  been  content  to  “  go  in  harness  ;  ”  if 
instead  of  developing  rigid  personal  convictions,  he 
had  satisfied  himself  with  those  already  patented,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  possessed  of  innu¬ 
merable  admirers  ;  but  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
admitted  new  ideas  into  his  theories  of  Art ;  he 
denounced  Academical  education  as  fatal  to  Architec¬ 
ture,  and  in  so  doing  offered  himself  to  that  virulent 
hate  which  knows  no  pardon.  For  the  dwellers  in 
the  groves  of  Academe  must  hate  thoroughly  and 
resent  actively  ;  else  the  rude  touch  of  progress 
comes  apace,  and  lo  !  their  groves  are  hewn  down 
and  their  altars  of  Prejudice  desecrated.  To  crown 
all,  M.  le  Due  professed  very  -determined  ideas  in 
politics  which,  for  an  Architect,  was  going  too  far. 
Hence  it  is  that  he,  who  occupied  a  place  of  emi¬ 
nence  among  the  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  and 
who  was  hailed  in  certain  circles  as  a  being  of  almost 
supernatural  attainments,  held  a  position  almost  of 


isolation  outside  his  official  circle.  But  how  splendid 
that  isolation  !  He  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  had  no  wish  to  be.  Instead,  he  built 
his  ambition  upon  the  superb  heights  to  which 
neither  the  puerilities  of  self-love  or  vulgar  tempta¬ 
tions  could  attain.  Knowing  nothing  of  him  but  his 
works  on  the  Middle  Age,  of  a  sovereign  erudition, 
his  war  against  the  Academy,  his  enlightened  teach¬ 
ing,  his  doctrinal  opinions,  we  might  perhaps  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  having  been  a  proud  man,  hard  of  speech 
and  of  wild  and  savage  aspect.  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
was,  on  the  contrary,  an  unassuming  man,  with  a 
quiet  thoughtful  look,  and  a  grave,  tranquil,  and 
methodical  mind. 

In  his  delightful  study  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs — in  that  home  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  singular  sobriquet  of  Moyen-Age — the  master 
was  seen  at  his  best.  If  you  called  in  the  morning, 
the  door  would  be  freely  opened  to  you,  provided 
that  you  presented  yourself  before  ten  o’clock,  and 
you  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people — 
Architects,  master-builders,  workmen,  giving  orders 
and  examining  sketches,  effacing  and  correcting  with 
the  point  of  his  pencil,  speaking  to  all  in  a  short, 
measured  tone,  that  was  almost  a  whisper.  With 
his  small  beret  imprisoning  his  white  hair,  his  long 
frock  coat,  like  to  those  with  which  Rembrandt 
clothed  his  Philosophers  of  the  Louvre,  he  had  the 
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appearance  of  a  man  of  a  much  earlier  time.  The 
massive  oak  tables  loaded  with  cartoons,  designs,  and 
mathematical  instruments ;  high  bookshelves  filled 
with  rare  books,  the  pictures,  and  the  Gothic  relics 
dispersed  in  three  or  four  galleries,  and  the  subdued 
light  filtering  through  the  rooms,  combined  to  per¬ 
suade  you  that  you  were  in  the  sanctum  of  some 
rich  savant  of  the  past.  Eugene  Emmanuel  Viollet- 
le-Duc  was  born  at  Paris  the  27th  of  January,  1814. 
From  his  earliest  infancy  his  wish  was  to  become  an 
Architect ;  he  could  be  seen  at  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years  trying  to  construct  Mansions  and  Palaces.  He 
inherited  this  tendency  from  family  influence,  for  his 
maternal  grandfather  had  been  a  master-builder, 
having  constructed,  among  other  monuments,  the 
Odeon  and  the  ancient  hotel  of  Salm,  to-day  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  father  was 
a  distinguished  writer,  who  had  left  several  esteemed 
works  upon  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  restore. 

Whilst  devoting  himself  to  this  work,  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  senior,  was  guardian  of  the  Royal  Residences, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  his  apartments  in  the  Palace. 
His  two  sons,  Eugene  and  Adolph,  enjoyed  every 
liberty  at  the  Court  ;  the  king,  in  passing,  would 
sometimes  caress  them  as  they  played  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Chateau.  “  It  would  appear  that  my  taste 
for  luxury  and  comfort  sprung  from  this  time,”  said 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  on  one  occasion. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  afflicted  with  such  obesity,  that  he 
had  to  be  wheeled  in  a  small  carriage  from  one  room 
to  another.  The  future  Architect,  who  had  received 
strict  injunctions  from  his  father,  would  draw  on  one 
side  of  the  corridor  the  moment  he  perceived  the 
Royal  escort.  The  same  at  dinner,  which  was  served 
at  the  Court  with  a  magnificence  at  least  as  ceremo¬ 
nious  as  that  described  by  Boileau.  The  King’s 
chef,  coniine  un  rcdeur  snivi  des  quatre  facultes, 
advanced  carrying  his  silver  dishes,  surrounded  by 
five  or  six  body  guards  armed  with  torches,  crying 
solemnly  at  every  ten  steps,  “  The  King’s  meat  !  ” 
One  may  well  conceive  how  such  imposing  spectacles 
would  become  engraven  in  the  child’s  imagination  ! 

The  lads  spent  the  summer  in  the  country  at 
Valenton,  with  their  grandmother,  Madame  Fouin, 
where  they  indulged  in  a  round  of  pleasure,  and 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  rustic  life  with  all  the  charm 
of  its  independence.  Eugene  was  not  dazzled  ;  he 
had  already  a  gravity  of  character  which  helped  him 
to  acquire  the  sentiment  of  responsibility. 

When  he  was  of  an  age  to  commence  his  studies, 
he  was  placed  in  M.  Morin’s  institution  at  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses,  under  the  supervision  of  his  uncle 
Detechye,  the  writer  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  Art  critic  for  the  “Journal  des  Debats.”  There 
he  had  a  medium  education,  classical  and  profes¬ 
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sional,  at  the  same  time  preparing  him  sufficiently  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  antique  and  disposing  his  mind 
for  the  most  difficult  science.  Leaving  M.  Morin  in 
1829,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to  finish  his 
studies,  as  an  outdoor  pupil,  at  the  Bourbon  College, 
Paris,  and  commenced  at  once  with  Architecture. 
In  1830,  he  entered  the  studio  of  Achille  Leclerc, 
following,  at  the  same  time,  the  courses  at  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  but  he  soon  had  enough  of  this  conven¬ 
tional  teaching ;  he  wished  to  travel,  and  to  see 
Architecture  with  his  own  eyes.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  months  he  confided  his  project  to  his  master. 

“  Bravo  !  ”  said  Leclerc,  “  you  are  right  ;  go  at 
once.” 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  then  commenced  his  peregrina¬ 
tions  across  France.  He  was  young  and  fearless  of 
fatigue,  and  he  visited  Normandy  on  foot  as  a  tourist, 
his  knapsack  on  his  back  ;  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  courage  in  his  heart. 

“  I  saw  him  once,”  said  a  worthy  judge,  “clinging 
to  a  cornice  60  feet  from  the  pavement,  drawing  as 
calmly  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  office.” 

His  journey  happened  at  a  favourable  moment  for 
undertaking  study.  For  several  years  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture  had  been  in  strong  favour.  The  appearance 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  “Notre  Dame”  was  a  signal,  and, 
according  to  the  words  of  St.  Beuve,  “  as  a  beacon 
lighted  upon  the  heights.” 

The  great  antiquaries  of  Normandy,  scholars  such 
as  M.  de  Caumont  and  Auguste  de  Prevost,  reinstated 
and  restored  to  honour  the  monuments — Churches, 
remains  of  Abbeys  and  Convents — of  that  rich  Pro¬ 
vince.  M.  Vitet,  already  prepared  for  his  task  by 
previous  experience,  became  Inspector-General  of 
Historical  Monuments,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Archae¬ 
ological  study,  and  drew  out  the  plan  of  a  precise 
and  complete  classification.  The  provinces  were 
scoured  for  the  Pointed  Arch,  for  the  least  morsel 
of  sculpture  which  bore  the  mark  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  beaten  tracks  of  modern  elegance  were  shunned, 
narrow  streets  and  old  courts  were  penetrated  to 
discover  poetic  and  sombre  effects  of  light  and 
shadow,  or  of  picturesque  debris. 

For  the  task  of  classification  and  reconstruction 
which  remained  to  be  undertaken  Viollet-le-Duc 
possessed  the  exact  necessary  qualifications.  Of  a 
serious  and  observant  mind,  ruled  by  the  positivism 
and  generalism  of  things,  a  minute  and  indefatigable 
worker,  he  set  himself  to  draw  everything  offered 
him  by  the  dangers  of  the  route  ;  ignoring  the 
obvious,  scorning  the  facile  ;  enthusiastic  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work  that  lay  to  his 
hand.  For  four  years  he  thus  explored  France, 
comparing  and  examining  each  monument,  and 
letting  nothing  escape  him. 

When  his  money  was  spent  he  returned  to  Paris 
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to  earn  more.  Then  he  departed  afresh,  made  orna¬ 
mental  designs,  models  for  furniture,  water-colour 
sketches,  which  he  sold  when  he  could,  and  when 
that  failed  he  hired  himself  out  to  theatre  decorators. 
He  knew  Ciceri,  and  under  his  orders  contributed 
to  the  composition  of  several  famous  decorations  of 
the  Opera.  The  friendly  relations  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Court,  thanks  to  his  father,  permitted  him  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  many  works. 

The  King  who  protected  him,  often  invited  his 
presence  in  the  salons  of  the  Chateau  on  banquet 
days  or  great  receptions,  to  make  sketches  of  the 
official  scene  and  the  attendant  guests.  The  young 
man  would  install  himself  in  a  corner  with  his  pastels, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  chief  of  the  State  would 
not  disdain  to  rise  and  regard  the  artist’s  work. 
This  high  favour  permitted  him  to  execute  some 
charming  water-colours,  which  were  unhappily  burnt 
in  1848  in  the  fire  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  still  existing,  and  many  an  old 
amateur  treasures  a  sketch  of  this  epoch  as  one  of 
his  most  cherished  possessions. 

In  1836  Viollet-le-Duc  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
stayed  two  years.  He  had  for  his  travelling  compa¬ 
nion  M.  Gaucherie,  the  famous  etcher  ;  both  visited 
Sicily  on  foot,  studying  the  Arabic  edifices  and  the 
Normandy  tombs,  which  at  that  time  were  not  very 
well  known.  At  length  he  stopped  at  Rome,  where 
he  found  Monsieur  Ingres,  then  director  of  the 
Medici  Villa,  a  most  devoted  help  and  obliging  guide. 
He  did  not  restrict  himself  solely  to  studying  and 
sketching  the  tombs  ;  his  mind  was  already  open  to 
every  science.  For  several  months  he  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  studying  the  system  of  drainage  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  which  gave  him  his  first  taste  of 
geological  work ;  a  branch  of  science  ever  after 
intensely  interesting  to  him.  His  knowledge  of  this 
latter  subject  was  even  deep  enough  to  win  the 
regard  of  the  scholar  Broguiart,  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  who  did  not  disdain  his 
opinions.  To  Broguiart  he  sent  some  tracings 
and  patterns,  and  an  oil  painting  representing 
the  interior  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  Every¬ 
where  he  went — to  Florence,  Padua,  Vienna,  Venice 
— he  sought,  as  at  Rome,  a  subject  for  study,  not 
restricting  himself,  as  do  so  many  artists,  with  com¬ 
pounding  a  sketch  from  which  to  work  out  an 
engraving  afterwards,  but  executing  his  designs  and 
water-colours  upon  the  spot  with  over-scrupulous 
care  and  finish.  Thus  it  is  that  to-day  we  possess 
among  our  cartoons  an  innumerable  number  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  title  deeds  of  exquisite  mould  and  finish. 
The  magnificent  water-colours  which  be  exhibited  in 
1858,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  representing  the 
decoration  of  the  Vatican  by  Raphael,  which  were 
so  much  admired,  form  but  a  minimum  particle 


of  the  treasures  which  he  brought  back.  He  did 
not  quit  the  “  City  of  Wonders  ”  till  his  purse  was 
exhausted. 

A  little  later  he  was  employed  at  Paris  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  Hotel  Soubise ;  then  Merimee, 
who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  obtained  his  entrance 
into  the  service  of  historical  monuments,  where  he 
made  his  first  beginning  by  a  master  stroke — the 
restoration  of  the  Church  of  Vizelay.  This  ancient 
edifice  was  in  such  bad  repair,  that  it  was  feared  the 
building  would  fall  at  the  first  blow  of  the  hammer, 
and  Merimee,  not  wishing  to  confide  to  his  young 
friend  a  restoration  too  dangerous  and  difficult, 
decided  beforehand  to  consult  Viollet’s  uncle  Dele- 
cluze,  who  answered,  “  If  Eugene  has  decided  to 
undertake  it,  fear  nothing,  he  will  succeed.”  After 
that  Viollet-le-Duc  had  orders  without  end  to  execute 
for  the  Government,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
most  thorny  and  multifarious  enterprises,  surprising 
his  Art  masters  as  much  by  his  science  and  address 
as  by  his  prodigious  activity. 

Attached  in  1840  to  the  work  of  restoration  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  he  obtained  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  co-operation  with  Lassus, 
in  1842,  and  there  undertook  some  gigantic  work, 
which  he  continued  to  carry  on  after  the  death  of  his 
collaborator.  He  constructed  the  Sacristy,  essayed 
a  complete  restitution  of  decorative  mural  painting, 
and  a  religious  furnishing  more  en  rapport  with  the 
style  of  the  venerable  edifice.  He  successfully 
restored  the  Church  of  Saint  Pere,  at  Montreal ;  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Saint  Antoine  (Tarn-et-Garonne) ; 
that  of  Narbonne,  the  Churches  of  Poissy  (Seine-et- 
Oise),  the  fortifications  of  Carcassonne,  of  which  work 
professional  men  spoke  with  the  greatest  admiration. 
This  does  not  quote  all.  When,  in  1846,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  restoration  of  the  Abbotorial  Church 
of  Saint  Denis,  at  Debret,  the  competition  of  which 
had  been  a  veritable  disaster  to  the  edifice,  he  dis¬ 
played  a  remarkable  talent.  In  his  new  capacity  he 
directed  the  restoration  of  a  number  of  Churches  ; 
for  example,  Notre  Dame  de  Chalons-sur-Marne,  the 
Cathedral  of  Laon,  the  Synodic  Hall  of  Sens,  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  &c.  He  also  undertook  to 
repair  and  restore  the  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  which 
was  at  once  a  war-like  and  a  luxurious  abode ; 
he  succeeded  to  the  full.  He  was  methodic  almost 
to  madness.  “  I  portion  out  my  work  to  its  allotted 
time,”  he  once  remarked,  “  and  I  find  it  the  best 
way.  If  at  the  appointed  hour  my  work  is  unfinished, 
it  makes  no  difference  ;  I  lay  it  aside  till  the  morrow, 
and  pass  to  the  next.” 

It  is  due  to  this  method  that  he  has  been  able  to 
complete  so  many  works,  performing  each  with 
equal  care  and  precision  ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
slightest  detail,  and  there  is  not  an  ornament  at 
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Notre  Dame  that  he  has  not  designed  with  the 
utmost  grandeur  of  execution. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  multiplicity  of  occupa¬ 
tion  would  have  sufficed  to  absorb  the  existence  of 
several  men.  M.  Viollet,  however,  still  found  the 
means  to  continue  the  composition  of  several  great 
works,  which  are  chefs  d’ oeuvre  of  erudition  and 
aesthetics,  and  more  than  one  of  which  has  become 
an  Architectural  classic  in  England.  His  “  Diction- 
naire  du  Mobilier  de  l’epoque  Carlovingienne  a  la 
Renaissance”  was  written  during  his  spare  time; 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  night,  from  seven  in  the 
evening  to  two  o’clock  the  following  morning.  It 
was  the  fruit  of  years  of  study,  of  notes  gathered 
from  old  manuscripts,  or  original  works,  wherein  we 
trace  a  complete  picture  of  the  old  feudal  nobility. 
His  Analytical  Dictionary  of  French  Architecture 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century  combines 
an  equal  profusion  of  scientific  and  technical  detail. 

But  the  work  which,  according  to  us,  gave  him  the 
most  honour,  and  serves  to  characterise  him  best  as 
writer,  artist,  and  profound  thinker,  is  his  “  Discourse 
upon  Architecture.”  It  was  the  resume  of  his  studies 
and  doctrine,  and  over  all  he  diffused  a  majesty  of 
philosophical  thought  which  still  envelopes  and 
penetrates,  reassures  and  convicts  his  students. 

“  From  my  point  of  view,”  said  he,  “  to  study 
Architecture  is  to  embrace  a  vast  held  of  study  ;  to 
ransack  the  history  of  the  people,  examine  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  to  account  for  the 
divers  influences  which  have  lowered  or  raised  them. 
To  confine  one’s  self  to  setting  Architectural  forms 
before  the  eyes  of  attentive  students,  of  those  people 
with  whose  forms  of  work  we  are  conversant,  with¬ 
out  indicating  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  these 
forms,  their  connection  with  the  genius  of  nations 
and  their  relative  influences  ;  without  searching  the 
wherefore  of  the  divers  systems  to  which  the  forms 
are  submitted,  is  to  embark  upon  a  fruitless  and 
disheartening  task.” 

Faithful  to  this  programme,  he  showed  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  each  period  as  the  intimate  expression  of  its 
civilisation.  One  must  read  his  tine  and  learned 
explanations  upon  antique  Art.  No  one  has  ever 
spoken  with  more  delicacy  of  the  Greeks  ;  no  one 
has  better  explained,  not  even  Lamenais  in  his 
eloquent  chapters  on  the  aesthetic,  the  sense  and 
reason  of  the  Roman  monuments.  But  where  he 
proved  himself  still  more  superior  was  in  his  “  Dis¬ 
course  upon  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
his  great  and  final  study,  or,  as  a  famous  critic  once 
said,  “  his  royal  domain.” 

It  ever  has  been  a  mistake  to  think,  as  many  do, 
that  Viollet-le-Duc  precognised  but  one  form  and  left 
off  at  the  Renaissance.  For  him  the  Gothic  style 
was  to  the  Middle  Age  what  the  other  forms  of  Archi- 
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tecture  were  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  mark 
of  a  society,  an  expression,  an  exterior  covering  ;  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  pause  either  at  this  or 
that. 

“  Shall  we  be  reduced,”  he  cries,  “  to  imitate  the 
Romans  badly,  the  Greeks  in  puerile  fashion,  the 
Middle  Age,  the  Renaissance,  the  century  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  even  the  pallid  monuments  of  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  to  return,  in  default  of  better,  to  the 
Romans  and  recommence  the  cycle  of  imitations  ?  ” 

That  which  stirred  up  the  academical  anger  against 
the  eminent  author  of  “  Discourses  ”  was  his  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  modern  blindness  for  Architectural 
truths.  With  what  strength,  what  sincere  and 
vigorous  perspicacity  he  explained  the  fatal  results 
produced  in  the  teaching  of  Architecture  by  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  !  With  what  authority  he 
proved  that  Architects  are  compelled  either  to 
repudiate  their  opinions  and  ideas  if  these  same  are 
not  admitted  by  the  College  under  the  protection  of 
the  State  ;  or  to  find  themselves  condemned  to  a  sort 
of  osti'acism,  by  retaining  their  personal  views. 

“  That  is  the  grievance,”  said  Saint  Beuve  ; 
“  why  should  Viollet-le-Duc  take  upon  himself  to  say 
and  think  these  things  ?  Why  should  he  charge  the 
greater  number  of  modern  Architects  with  obeying 
preconceived  notions,  proceeding  in  their  work  from 
without,  in  order  to  form  an  exterior  covering  to 
please  the  eye,  without  giving  a  secondary  thought  to 
the  interior,  in  which  one  must  lodge,  move  and  act. 
Behold  a  block  not  shapeless  but  hollowed  out, 
carved  and  constructed  !  What  can  one  make  of  it  ? 
A  Church,  a  ministration  !  Or  ‘  is  it  a  god,  a  table, 
or  a  cistern  ?  ’  The  same  covering  of  stone,  with 
columns  and  porticoes  according  to  rule,  may  be  put 
to  almost  any  use.  But  did  the  Greek  act  thus  !  ” 

The  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Academy  was 
not  raised  in  vain.  Viollet-le-Duc  had  already  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1846,  a  pamphlet  in  response  to  a 
memoir  of  M.  Rouchette,  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  in  which  he  jested  that  the  official 
doctrines  soon  perceived  this.  But  the  fight  was  not 
yet  won.  Indeed,  for  a  time  it  seemed  lost  ;  for, 
elected  in  1863  to  the  chair  of  aesthetics,  he  saw 
his  teaching  attacked  with  ardour.  Messieurs  Vitet 
and  Beule  wrote  articles  against  his  doctrines  full  of 
spleen  and  bitterness ;  the  pupils  themselves,  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  uphold  their  professor, 
took  part  against  him.  Viollet-le-Duc  fought  valiantly 
at  first,  then  he  desisted.  “  Noise  is  the  enemy  of 
study,”  said  he ;  “  I  love  study,  I  detest  noise,  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  let  the  storm  pass.”  He  continued  to 
lead  a  laborious  life,  at  the  same  time  doing  journal¬ 
istic  work  for  the  Moniteur  at  Paris,  in  his  “  Letters 
upon  Sicily,”  in  which  he  foretold  the  occurrences 
and  military  progress  of  the  Garibaldian  liberators. 
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The  esteem  of  his  most  eminent  confreres  increased 
in  proportion  to  his  love  of  reclusion.  He  withdrew 
himself  from,  the  crowd,  and  the  crowd  set  an  addi¬ 
tional  value  upon  his  works.  It  is  the  veiled  prophet 
who  commands  respect.  Duban  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  induce  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  -Fine  Arts  ;  but 
he  refused  to  present  himself. 

During  the  Siege  of  Paris,  in  1870,  he  organised, 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Alphand,  an  auxiliary 
service  of  “  genius,”  and  passed  the  long  winter 
months  outside  the  enclosure  of  the  advance 
posts  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  battalion,  un¬ 
der  orders  of  General  Tripier.  He  rendered 
most  valuable  service  to  the  defence,  and  that 
which  he  saw  permitted  him  to  write  a  book  no 
less  essential  among  those  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  fatal  effort. 

Municipal  Councillor  of  the  city  of  Paris  in 
1874',  he  had  still  to  submit,  on  account  of  his 
free  opinions,  to  the  bickerings  of  a  clerical 
Minister.  He  tendered  his  resignation  as  Dio¬ 
cesan  Inspector  to  M.  de  Cumont,  not  wishing 
to  support  the  abuses  tolerated  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  of  all  his  functions  he  only  retained  the 
charge  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  and  his  official 
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position  in  the  Commission  of  Historical  Monuments. 
He  was  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
foreign  sovereigns  awarded  him  flattering  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  where,  for  long  periods  at  a  stretch,  he 
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devoted  himself  to  those  geological  studies  he  had 
never  ceased  to  pursue.  He  wrote  upon  Mont  Blanc 
a  book  of  considerable  scientific  value,  and  revised  a 
map  of  the  country  which  was  eventually  adopted  by 
the  Minister  of  War.  To  relax  his  mind  from  the 
work  of  his  life,  he  published  many  volumes  of 
general  works,  in  which  one  traces  all  the  calm 
qualities  of  his  upright,  philosophic  mind  ;  a  mind 
rare  among  the  excitable  temperaments,  the  head¬ 
long  impulses,  of  the  Latin  races. 


UNDER  THE  NORTH  DOWNS 
NOTES  IN  A  PICTURESQUE 
SKETCHING  GROUND  BY 
CHARLES  G  HARPER 

So  wooded  are  these  lofty  hills,  so  rustic  their 
every  turn,  and  of  so  wondrous  a  fertility  their  boun¬ 
teous  soil  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  mere 
distance  from  London  lending  the  West  Country  an 
additional  charm,  one  would  dare  to  compare  this 
district  with  South  Devon  itself. 

Its  actual  merits  are  equal ;  its  distance  from  town 
some  thirty  miles,  as  compared  with  two  hundred. 
But  beyond  compare  are  its  old  cottages,  the  red¬ 
brick  and  timbered  farmsteads,  and  the  ancient 
manor-houses  of  this  corner  of  Surrey,  whose  ruddy 
walls,  or  green  and  yellow-lichened  roofs  exercise 
the  palettes  and  the  pencils  of  artists  innumerable. 
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Surrey  farmhouses  have  their  likeness  nowhere  else, 
and  in  no  other  county  shall  you  seek  with  equal 
certainty  of  success  these  characteristics,  or  the  clus¬ 
tered  chimneys  that  make  every  humble  home  of 
these  valley  roads  and  sequestered  bye-lanes  an  old- 
world  mansion,  dignified  and  reposeful. 

This  is  a  sketching  ground  for  painters  and  Archi¬ 
tects  alike,  and,  taken  properly,  affords  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  with  the  least  fatigue.  I  could  argue, 
a  propos  of  the  title  of  this  Paper,  that  no  artist  should 
climb  hills  if  he  wish  to  keep  a  proper  respect  for 
them.  Let  him  foot  it  easefully  in  the  valleys,  and  at 
.once  save  himself  exertion,  and  preserve  that  fine 
sense  of  mystery  and  the  illimitable  which  hill-tops, 
whether  wreathed  in  mists  or  bathed  in  sunlight, 
always  give.  If  you  have  climbed  it,  you  know  a  hill 
has  limits.  You  know,  as  a  result  of  your  explora¬ 
tion,  every  minor  feature  of  it ;  and,  thereafter,  when 
you  come  to  the  representation  of  it  in  oils  or  wash, 
you  had  need  be  greatly  gifted  with  artistic  reticence 
not  to  put  something  of  the  information  thus  obtained 
into  your  work.  And  nowadays  no  artist  need  have 
a  care  for  those  studies  in  the  stratification  of  rocks 
which  were  produced  in  the  ’40’s  and  ’50’s,  of  hateful 
memory,  and  called  “  pictures.”  Now  that  the 
gospel  of  Impressionism  has  wrought  its  changes, 
it  is  no  longer  (in  purely  artistic  work)  incumbent 
upon  the  artist  to  represent  things  as  clearly  as 
they  are  seen  through  the  telescope,  under  a  cloudless 
sky.  He  may — and  it  is  his  keenest  pleasure  so 
to  do — represent  things  as  seen  in  storm  or  mist ;  not 
as  they  ai'e,  but  as  they  seem  to  be — providing  always 


that  the  seeming  is  more  satisfying  to  the  aesthetic 
sense  than  actual  fact. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  he  need  breast  no  upland  steeps, 
is  the  easeful  man  excused  of  his  easefulness.  Not 
for  him  the  toilsome  climb — to  discover  that  the 
grass  which  grows  on  the  hill-top  is  merely  the  grass 
of  the  valley,  only  of  less  luxuriant  growth  ;  and  that 
the  widespread  view  of  which  the  guide-books  speak 
is  artistically  unmanageable.  “  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,”  said  the  Preacher.  He  had 
probably  climbed  the  hill-tops  and  become  disillu¬ 
sioned.  Thus  it  is  to  be  an  explorer  !  Why,  even 
those  stalwarts  who  have  climbed  Parnassus  have 
found  the  empyrean  something  too  thin,  and  the 
grass  of  those  heights  not  so  much  rare  as  rank. 
Happy,  then,  the  folk  who  are  content  to  sit  on  a 
wayside  fence  of  the  level  lands,  and  regard  the 
uplands  from  that  safe  and  comfortable  vantage- 
point.  They  keep  their  illusions,  and  if  they  be 
imaginative,  there  is  no  reason  why  lions  and  tigers, 
eagles  and  other  fearful  wild  fowl  should  not  inhabit 
the  North  Downs,  instead  of  the  rabbits  and  English 
song  birds  that  reward  the  explorer’s  gaze. 

The  North  Downs,  then,  form  the  nearest  romantic 
sketching-ground  for  the  Londoner,  and  are  among 
the  half-dozen  best  in  England,  whether  to  draughts¬ 
man  or  colourist.  Architecturally,  of  course,  this 
district  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  wonder 
and  the  poetry,  the  grandeur  and  the  glamour  of 
Cathedral  cities,  or  with  that  best-equipped  of 
all  counties,  architecturally  speaking  —  Somerset. 
But  for  the  domestic  side  of  that  first  of  all  the  Arts, 
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rather  than  for  the  ecclesiologist,  few  districts 
are  so  interesting  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  side  that  the  architectural  student  must 
pay  attention,  for  a  Cathedral  is  not  in  com¬ 
mission  every  year,  and  the  competition  for  Town 
Halls  and  public  buildings,  generally,  is  so  much 
vexation  and  expenditure  of  energy  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Ralph  Nevili  has  recognised  the 
importance  of  this  district  from  this  particular 
point  of  view,  and  his  comparatively  recent  book 
on  “Cottage  Architecture  in  Surrey”  is  a  useful 
one  for  Architects  who  conceive  themselves  to 
have  a  mission  for  building  tasteful  cottages. 

The  readiest  way  to  reach  this  district  is  by 
train  to  Redhill  Junction.  Redhill,  of  course,  is 
an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it  ;  of  opportunities 
misused,  but  thence  westward  is  a  route  which 
gradually  increases  in  beauty  until  the  very  acme  of 
picturesqueness  is  reached  in  the  stretch  of  country 
between  Abinger  Hammer  and  Godaiming. 

From  the  artless  reformatories,  asylums,  and  indus¬ 
trial  schools  of  Redhill  one  finds  solace  presently  at 
Reigate,  where  houses  of  from  sixteenth  to  late 
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eighteenth  century  date  abound,  with  examples  of 
that  singularly  fine  (but  peculiarly  urban)  convention, 
the  “  Adams  ”  style,  stranded,  away  from  streets  and 
pavements,  in  bowers  of  foliage.  It  is  a  town  typical 
of  the  coaching  age,  to  which  it  owed  its  eighteenth- 
century  prosperity,  and  is  built  in  characteristic  red 
brick. 

Thence  to  Reigate  Heath,  where  the  man  with  a 
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feeling  for  landscape  finds  a  “  bit  ”  that  suggests  at 
once  the  tine  free  canvases  of  a  Cox,  a  Morland,  or  a 
Gainsborough.  And,  all  the  while,  the  North  Downs 
go  in  a  long  procession  of  hills  to  the  right,  and 
beneath  them  are  springing  up  the  country  homes  of 
this  age  of  rich  Englishmen  to  whom  scenery  appeals 


with  some  force.  Picturesqueness  is  a  discovery  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  To  our  grandfathers,  who 
travelled  in  coaches  and  discomfort,  these  hills  were 
“  scenes  of  terrour  and  desolation,”  and  it  was  the 
cruellest  of  fates  that  exiled  to  Brockham  Green, 
near  Dorking,  that  Captain  Morris,  who  was  quite 
typical  of  our  grandfathers,  and  the  author  of  those 
town-loving  lines — 

"  In  town  let  me  live  then  ;  in  town  let  me  die  ; 

For,  no,  I  can’t  relish  the  country,  not  I. 

If  one  must  have  a  cottage  in  summer  to  dwell, 

O  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall.” 


responsible  for  the  one,  while  I  know  not  to  what  is 
due  the  favour  of  Dorking  among  those  of  place  and 
power.  Perhaps  some  ancient  flavour  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  belongs  to  it  of  right  since  the  days  when  aris¬ 
tocratic  French  refugees  sought  shelter  here,  when 
Juniper  Hall  at  Mickleham  heard  unwonted  tongues, 
when  Fanny  Burney  became 

Madame  D’Arblay,  when - But 

let  us  speculate  no  further.  Only 
let  us  note  the  Deepdene  and  the 
Derbies  that  are  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  favour. 

Dorking  town  abounds  in  line 
workmanship  in  cut  brick  and 
wrought  iron  signs,  and  has  many 
more  inns  than  I  have  either  the 
patience  to  count  or  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  mention,  seeing  that  I 
value  a  reputation  for  truthful¬ 
ness.  The  White  Horse  is  the 
foremost  of  them  for  quaintness, 
and  ingenious  folk  have  identified 
it  with  the  “  Markis  o’  Granby,” 
kept  by  Tony  Weller.  Other  folk, 
equally  ingenious,  have  identified 

that  inn  with  others  at  Bath,  at  Ipswich,  at -  but 

there  !  The  name  of  them  is  legion,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  the  Younger,  only  the  other  day 
put  it  on  record  that  fifty — not  more  and  certainly 
not  fewer — people  have  been  authoritatively  iden¬ 
tified  with  Tony.  They  were  probably  all  wrong  ! 

Beyond  Dorking  the  Downs  assume  a  wilder  and 
more  wooded  aspect,  where  the  deep  valley  and 
heavy  woodlands  of  Wotton  come  delightfully  upon 
the  wayfarer.  The  little  Church  of  Wotton,  amid  its 
bowers  of  chestnuts  and  oaks,  is  the  Church  where 
John  Evelyn,  of  “  Sylva,”  lies,  with  many  another  of 
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His  aspiration  was  denied  him,  for  that 
eighteenth-century  Anacreon  died  here  at 
Brockham. 

A  solemn  row  of  immemorial  yews  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills  marks  where  the  san¬ 
dalled  feet  of  pilgrims  trod  the  Pilgrims’  Way 
from  Winchester  to  the  Holy  City  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  brings  one  presently  to  the  roadside 
hamlet  of  Buckland,  where  a  pond,  a  sign-post, 
a  tall  elm,  a  barn  that  looks  like  a  Church  and 
a  Church  that  looks  like  a  barn,  serve  to  make 
a  very  pretty  picture.  Betchworth  village  lies 
chiefly  off  the  road,  on  the  left  hand,  a.  mile 
lower  down,  and  possesses  some  stately  old 
houses.  To  it  succeeds  Dorking.  Now  Dorking 
is,  if  you  can  conceive  the  conjunction,  at  once 
aristocratic  and  popular.  The  proximity  of 
that  cockney  pleasance,  Box  Hill,  is,  of  course, 
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his  name,  and  Wotton  House  is  not  far  off,  in  its 
lovely  park. 

At  Abinger  Hammer  and  Gomshall  the  trickling 
streams  that  have  followed  the  valley  are  dammed  up 
into  ponds  beside  which,  “  once  upon  a  time,”  iron 
was  forged.  But  it  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since 
the  last  furnace  was  blown  out  and  the  last  hammer 
rang  upon  the  ultimate  anvil  at  Abinger. 

Shiere  follows  Gomshall  at  a  distance  of  half-a- 
mile.  Shiere  and  picturesqueness  are  synonymous 
and  interchangeable  terms.  Everything  at  Shiere  is 
paintable,  and  most  things  sketchable  in  line.  That 
is  why  I  have  no  sketches  at  all  of  it,  save  only  a  note 
of  modern  ironwork  at  Shiere  Well.  The  old  tale. 
We  used  to  call  it  an  emharras  des  richesses  ;  but  these 
French  tags  and  phrases  are  a  little  stale  and  out¬ 
worn  to-day,  are  they  not  ?  But  other  folk  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  embarrassed,  for  every  black- 
berry-bush  at  Shiere  grows — not  only  blackberries — 
but  paint  rags.  Painters  have  been  here,  and  they 
have  been  industrious  ! 

1  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Silent  Pool  at  Shiere, 
because  it  is  not  Architectural.  But  Albury  village  has 
some  good  modern  houses,  with  really  fine  clustered 
chimneys  of  the  Tudor  type.  Beyond  it  comes  St. 
Martha’s  Chapel,  crowning  its  woody  hill.  You  get 


it  best  from  the  road,  at  a  spot 
where  an  old  farmhouse  stands 
beside  Postford  Pond. 

Chilworth  affords  nothing 
sketchable  save  a  new  building 
for  the  Parish  Council  ;  a  strong 
but  simple  design,  worthy  study, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Seth-Smith.  To 
the  village  succeeds  the  wide 
Common  of  Shalford,  leading  to 
pleasant  ways  by  meadow-paths, 
and  by  the  winding  Wey  to  Guild¬ 
ford  town.  Do  you  know  Guild¬ 
ford  and  yet  not  love  it — its  quaint 
High  Street,  the  steepest,  they  say, 
in  all  England  ;  its  Churches,  Ab¬ 
bot’s  Hospital,  and  that  quaintest 
and  most  curious  of  all  buildings, 
the  Guildhall  ?  They  do  not  build  Guildhalls 
of  this  kind  to-day,  the  Architects  who  are 
called  in  to  design  such  things.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  allowed.  Nor  do  they  call  them 
Guildhalls.  “  Perish  the  name  !  ”  say  in  effect 
the  upstart  towns  of  the  Victorian  era,  and 
nothing  will  serve  their  turn  but  “  Municipal 
Buildings.”  We  know  the  Municipal  Buildings 
order  of  Architecture,  and,  sooth  to  say,  we 
don’t  like  it,  whether  it  be  called  Classic  or 
Victorian  Renaissance,  or  any  other  name  that 
serves  at  once  to  hide  poverty  of  design  and 
to  show  the  crazy  patchwork  of  eclecticism  that  wifi 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  feature  of  these  times. 

Compared  with  the  frowning  Keep  of  Guildford, 
the  Guildhall  is,  of  course,  the  merest  parvenu,  having 
been  built  in  1683,  two  years  before  Monmouth  was 
dragged  up  to  execution  on  Tower  Hill,  after 
Sedgemoor  fight.  But  the  old  Norman  Tower  is 
four-square  and  stern,  with  only  the  picturesqueness 
that  historic  associations  can  find ,  while  the  belfried 
turret  of  the  Guildhall,  and  its  bold  projecting  clock 
impending  massively  over  the  pavement  of  the  High 
Street,  are  the  pride  of  the  eye  and  a  delight  to  the 
artistic  sense  of  all  them  that  know  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  at  their  true  value  the  artistry  of  their  design, 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  old  corporate  spirit  of 
business  and  good  fellowship,  long  since  vanished 
from  municipal  life.  The  legend,  still  to  be  read 
upon  the  Corporation  mace,  is  earnest  of  this  old- 
time  amity,  for  thus  it  runs  :  “  Fayre  God.  Doe 
justice.  Love  thy  brether.”  There  is  a  darkling 
staircase,  leading  from  the  crepuscular  ground-floor 
apartment  of  the  Guildhall  to  the  Council  Chamber 
on  the  first  floor,  a  spacious  room,  lit  to  admiration 
by  those  five  handsome  windows  that  form  so  fine  a 
feature  of  the  elevation.  It  is  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  see  how  happily  Jacobean  Architects 
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approached  the  Classic  styles,  and  in  using  them  con¬ 
trived  to  express  themselves  without  doing  violence 
to  the  canons  of  the  orders  whose  severity  they 
informed  with  so  much  grace  and  personal  feeling. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  works  dating  from  this  time, 
you  shall  find  a  delicacy  of  moulding,  a  chasteness 
of  proportion,  only  too  rare  in  succeeding  periods ; 
and  the  student  who  devotes  some  hours  to  the  study 
of  this  particular  example  will  find  the  time  well 
spent. 

This  enthusiasm  for  Guildford  leaves  me  but  little 
space  in  which  to  enlarge  upon  Godaiming,  its  next 
neighbour,  and  the  country  round  about.  This  is 
a  pity,  because  to  speak  at  length  of  Guildford  and 
to  say  but  little  of  Godaiming  (or  vice  versa )  is  to  do 
the  accursed  thing.  Godaiming  folk  will  tell  you 
that  Guildford  is  “  cliquey  ’’ — whatever  that  may 
mean — and  the  good  people  of  Guildford  will  retort 
by  saying  that  Godaiming  is  dull.  Far  be  it  from 
me,  however,  to  rush  into  so  imminent  and  deadly 
a  breach.  A  plague  o’  your  jealousies,  good  sirs. 
Your  characteristics  are  diverse  and  your  towns  both 
eminently  desirable,  though  one  be  set  on  a  hill  and 
the  other  in  a  pastoral  vale. 

Architectural  gems  are  not  fewer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Godaiming  than 
in  the  country  we  have  already  tra¬ 
versed.  There  is  Unstead  Farm,  stand¬ 
ing  in  midst  of  its  pleasing  litter  of 
rick-yards,  and  weird  to  the  very  last 
touch  of  picturesqueness.  There  is  the 
Church  of  Compton,  transitional  from 
Norman  to  Early  English,  with  that 
architectural  rarity,  a  two  -  storied 
Chancel,  lovely  within  and  abominable 
without  by  reason  of  the  atrocious 
stucco  with  which  it  has  been  plenti¬ 
fully  covered.  For  the  rest,  Compton 
is  just  a  typical  village  Church  of 
Surrey,  with  shingled  spire  of  nice 
proportions,  but  no  great  height,  and 
with  brooding  fir  trees  near  by,  to  give 
a  touch  of  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
view.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  Architec¬ 
ture  in  an  appropriate  setting  with 
the  scenery,  you  cannot  find  Art  and 
Nature  on  happier  terms  than  at 
Eashing  Bridge,  near  Pepperharrow 
Park,  where  an  old  timbered  house 
shows  black  and  white  against  upland 
trees,  and  the  Wey  comes  down  in  the 
foreground  through  an  immemorial 
bridge,  all  guiltless  of  design,  but  oh, 
so  strong  and  sturdy  and  racy  of  the 
soil  and  its  people. 

I  forbear  to  say  further.  Not  that 
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Godaiming  is  featureless.  To  the  contrary,  indeed. 
It  is  rich  in  good  work,  both  old  and  new.  There 
are  good  building  and  good  planning  at  Charterhouse 
School,  that  looks  down  from  its  hill-brow  on  the 
town,  and  the  passage-like  streets  of  Godaiming 
would  fill  many  pages  of  a  sketch-book.  But  it  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  Godaiming  to  fob  it  off 
with  the  fag  end  of  an  article. 

Charles  G.  Harper. 
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IV. 

Not  only  did  great  men  build  their  own  new  houses 
and  enlarge  and  modernize  old  ones  while  smaller 
men  busied  themselves  with  their  smaller  dwellings, 
but  their  activity  was  extended  to  buildings  of  a  more 
public  nature,  though  in  a  less  degree.  A  few  town 
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halls,  a  number  of  market-houses,  a  still  larger 
number  of  hospitals,  or  almshouses  as  we  now  call 
them,  a  good  many  free-schools,  and  here  and  there 
a  village  cross,  show  that  wealthy  persons  were 
found  who  had  money  to  spare  beyond  what  they 
expended  on  their  own  comfort  and  glorification. 
Apparently  they  considered  that  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people  were  amply  provided  for,  since  very 


few  Churches  were  built  at  their  instigation  ;  but 
they  were  very  willing  to  embellish  the  existing  ones 
with  screens  and  pulpits,  pews  and  monuments,  all 
of  which  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  history 
as  the  fabrics  they  adorn,  and  are  as  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  sad  that  zealous 
parsons  and  their  Gothic  advisers  could  not  see  this 
during  the  fever  of  restoration  which  has  now  nearly 


burnt  itself  out,  chiefly  for  want  of  fuel.  Among 
wealthy  persons  of  that  time  there  were  a  few  who 
either  built  private  Chapels,  such  as  those  at  Burford 
Priory  and  Steane,  or  else  rebuilt  the  Church  which 
stood  in  their  own  grounds,  as  was  done  at  Compton 
Winyates.  But  these  were  all  private  ventures, 
and  of  public  Church-building  there  was  very  little. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in  which 


traditional  ecclesiastical  forms  were  treated  by  the 
Renaissance  masons.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
attempts  were  made  to  give  to  tracery  a  form  in 
keeping  with  the  new  fashion,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  no  instance  was  the  success  very 
conspicuous.  Perhaps  at  Burford  the  result  was 
happier  than  elsewhere,  and  the  wheel  windows 
there  are  good  examples  of  the  endeavour  to 
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combine  the  old  and  the  new.  The  mullioned 
windows  were  never  quite  well  done,  although  those 
at  Burford,  and  one  at  Kelniarsh,  in  Northamptonshire, 
are  fairly  successful,  and  other  examples  might  be 
found.  There  was,  however,  hardly  sufficient  demand 
for  the  article  to  render  the  supply  as  good  as  could 
be  desired. 

We  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  smaller 
buildings  referred  to  ;  the  timber  market-house  at 
Wymondham,  in  Norfolk,  dated  1617  ;  the  hospital 
or  almshouse  at  Weekley,  in  Northamptonshire, 
dated  1611  ;  and  also  the  Chapel  at  Burford 


Priory.  The  well-known 
market-house  at  Rothwell  is 
another  good  example  of 
its  kind,  and  so  is  the 
Guildhall  at  Exeter,  with 
its  quaint  and  rich  front 
projecting  over  the  pave¬ 
ment. 

In  considering  the  smaller 
work  of  this  period,  we 
must  not  forget  the  terrace 
walls,  the  garden  -  houses 
and  gate  piers,  the  arch¬ 
ways  and  courtyard  balus¬ 
trades,  which  add  so  much 
interest  to  many  old  coun¬ 
try  houses.  There  are 
plenty  of  porters  lodges  or 
gateways  left  all  over  the 
country  from  Burton  Agnes,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
Lanhydroc,  in  Cornwall,  each  of  which  is  an 
interesting  architectural  conception.  A  simple  but 
picturesque  example  is  to  be  seen  at  Bradstone, 
in  Devonshire,  of  which  we  give  a  view.  Not 
many  years  ago  Kirby  had  a  charming  bridge 
among  the  remains  of  its  splendid  accessories,  but 
the  balustrades  have  now  disappeared,  and  are 
being  followed  by  those  enclosing  the  green  court. 
At  Claverton,  in  Somerset,  although  the  house  has 
gone,  its  terrace  wall  remains,  and  is  here 
illustrated. 
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Montacute,  in  the  same  county,  still  possesses  its 
enclosed  garden  complete,  with  quaint  garden- 
houses,  and  the  balustraded  wall  adorned  with 
pinnacles,  and  broken  along  its  longer  sides  with 
curious  useless  erections  something  like  diminutive 
temples.  At  Gay- 
hurst,  in  Buck- 
i  n  g  h  a  m  s  h  i  r  e, 
there  are  some 
quaint  garden 
pillars  to  be  seen. 

All  these  small 
matters  show 
how  careful  Ar¬ 
chitects  were  in 
those  days  to 
have  their  gar¬ 
dens  in  keeping 
with  the  house, 
and  to  carry  ar¬ 
chitectural  treat¬ 
ment  into  the 
surroundings  of 
the  latter. 

A  very  interest¬ 
ing  question  to 
ask,  but  one  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer 
is,  How  did  the 
style  of  which 
we  see  so  many 
varied  examples 
get  established  ? 

At  first  sight  it 
seems  entirely  a 
foreign  importa¬ 
tion,  and  so  no 
doubt  in  the 
main  it  was.  But 
there  are,  up  and 
down  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  few  build¬ 
ings  which  seem 
to  connect  the 
last  phases  of 
Gothic  design 
with  the  first  of 
Renaissance  ; 

,  ,,  •  ,  BECCLES  CHURCH  :  THE  PORCH. 

and  this  not  so 
much  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  detail — the  profiling  of  the  mouldings 
and  the  character  of  the  carving — as  in  the  general 
disposition  of  the  parts.  Take  the  exterior  of  Henry 
VII. ’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  for  instance  (illus¬ 
trated  in  our  first  number),  the  smallness  of  the  parts, 
the  numerous  panels,  the  projecting  windows — some 


curved  and  some  straight — only  require  an  alteration 
of  detail  to  be  quite  Renaissance  ;  just  such  an  altera¬ 
tion  as  is  to  be  found,  in  fact,  at  Hengrave  Hall,  in 
Suffolk,  which  was  built  some  five  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Chapel  at  Westminster.  Henry 

VI Ids  Chapel  is 
still  Gothic,  but 
the  oriel  window 
over  the  entrance 
at  Hengrave  is 
thoroughly  Re¬ 
naissance,  al¬ 
though  in  plan  it 
much  resembles 
some  of  the  win¬ 
dows  at  West¬ 
minster.  Or 
again,  take  the 
south  porch  of 
Beccles  Church, 
near  the  east 
coast  of  Suffolk  ; 
the  general 
appearance  at 
once  leads  one 
to  expect  Renais- 
sance  detail, 
something  like 
that  at  the 
Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at 
Basingstoke  ; 
but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  detail 
is  all  Gothic, 
quite  late  of 
course,  but  still 
Gothic  without 
any  foreign 
touch.  From 
these  examples 
and  others  which 
might  be  added, 
for  instance,  the 
treatment  of  the 
base  of  the  spire 
of  St.  Michael’s, 
Coventry,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  late 
Gothic  design  was  towards  early  Renaissance  ; 
or,  putting  it  another  way,  the  early  Renaissance 
designers  took  up  and  carried  on  with  their  own 
detail  the  general  disposition  of  parts  adopted  by 
their  Gothic  predecessors.  This  particular  change 
was  not  quite  so  much  of  a  natural  growth  as  the 
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change  from  one  Gothic  style  to  another  ;  it  was 
more  artificial,  owing  to  the  great  influence  which 
foreign  thought  ancl  foreign  ways  had  at  the  time  ; 
but  still  it  was  a 
growth,  and  not  a 
sudden  revolution. 

There  are  many 
instances  in  which 
Gothic  designs,  al¬ 
though  tinged  with 
Renaissance  detail, 
were  more  Gothic 
in  appearance  than 
the  porch  at  Beccles, 
which  has  no  actual 
Renaissance  detail. 

They  are  to  be  found 
in  such  things  as 
Chantries  in  Cathe¬ 
drals  and  large 
Churches,  in  some 
houses  like  Moreton 
Old  Hall,  Compton 
Winyates,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Layer  Marney 
Towers,  which  still 
adheres  to  the  old 
lines  in  all  its  main 
features,  but  has 
certain  Renaissance 
details  introduced, 
such  as  the  window 
mullions  and  heads, 
and  the  parapet, 
where  Gothic  cusp- 
ing  and  Classic  egg 
and  tongue,  and  the 
French  dolphin 
ramping  up  fluted 
half-medallions  are 
all  used  together. 

The  designer 
availed  himself  of 
the  new  foreign 
fashions  where  he 
felt  he  could  do  so, 
but  his  structure  is 
essentially  late 
Gothic  in  idea. 

Layer  Marney  was 
built  about  1525;  weekley  hospital. 

Hampton  Court, 

which  is  also  Gothic  with  Renaissance  details  drop¬ 
ping  out  in  parts,  was  built  a  few  years  later,  about 
the  same  time  as  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey,  which  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  kind. 


A  study  of  the  buildings  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  goes  to  show  two  things  :  (1)  that 
the  change  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance  was  gradual  ; 

that  the  methods  of 
late  Gothic  led  na¬ 
turally  to  those  of 
the  early  Renais¬ 
sance;  and  that 
Renaissance  detail 
was  introduced  to 
ornament  structures 
that  were  essen¬ 
tially  Gothic  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  foreign 
detail  which  was 
being  introduced 
was  French  in  char¬ 
acter.  The  dolphins 
on  the  parapets  of 
Layer  Marney,  the 
tombs  in  the  Church 
there,  and  similar 
monuments,  all 
point  to  a  French 
origin.  This  is  not 
surprising  if  we  re¬ 
member  the  bonds 
of  amity  between 
Henry  VIII.  and 
Franijois  I.,  and 
how  at  the  magni¬ 
ficent  meeting  on 
the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  English¬ 
men  who  were 
potential  builders  of 
houses  beheld  pavi¬ 
lions,  and  tents,  and 
fountains,  and  all 
the  gorgeous  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  dis¬ 
play,  wrought  in  the 
French  fashion. 
This  French  phase 
began  to  cease  with 
the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  was  gra¬ 
dually  supplanted 
by  Dutch  influence 
under  Elizabeth, 
who  encouraged  the 
immigration  of  skilled  workmen.  The  persecutions 
which  the  Dutch  artizans  suffered  under  Alva  drove 
them  abroad  in  large  numbers  ;  many  of  them  came 
to  England.  Licenses  were  granted  to  various  towns 
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wise..  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  taken  as  models  in  com¬ 
merce  i^  dwelt  upon  at  length 
by  Mr.  W.  Cunningham  in  his 
“  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,”  and  he  there  shows 
that  this  imitation  was  carried  to 
great  lengths  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  first 
breath  of  Dutch  influence  which 
England  felt  came  with  the  breeze 
that  wafted  William  of  Orange  to 
our  shores.  It  would  seem  that 
just  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  France  gave  us  rampant 
dolphins,  fluted  half-medallions, 
elaborately  moulded  columns,  and 
more  or  less  delicately  modelled 
foliage  in  panels  and  friezes,  so 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
Holland  sent  us  the  strap  orna¬ 
ment,  curved  and  curly  gables, 
and  foliage  hanging  in  swags. 
This  point  is  undoubtedly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  further  elucidation  ; 
but  that,  Architecture  apart,  Eng¬ 
land  was  attracted  by  the  French 


to  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of 
families,  and 
their  settlement 
is  recorded  in 
1561,1565,1567, 
1568,  and  1570. 
It  became  the 
policy  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  imitate 
the  Dutch  in 
all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with 
commerce  and 
trade,  and  the 
imitationspread 
to  their  Archi¬ 
tecture  like- 


under  Henry  VIII.  and  by  the  Dutch  under  Elizabeth, 
is  beyond  doubt.  Whether,  if  Mary  had  lived  longer, 
we  should  have  drawn  inspiration  from  Spain,  is  a 
matter  of  speculation  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Spanish  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  touched 
our  Architecture  at  all.  Of  course,  behind  France 
and  behind  Holland  was  Italy,  and  it  was  her  Art, 
modified  by  the  different  channels  through  which  it 
passed,  that  so  profoundly  affected  English  design. 

So  far  as  houses  are  concerned,  the  controlling 
factor  was  the  plan,  which  did  not  materially  vary  in 
essential  features  during  the  century,  although  modi¬ 
fications  were  introduced.  The  plan  of  Compton 
Wmyates  (1525)  and  Moreton  Old  Hall  (1550)  are  of 
the  same  family  as  that  of  Woodsome  (1600),  one  of 
the  important  differences  being  that  in  the  latter  the 
entrance  hall  is  approached  not  through  the  screen 
as  had  been  usual,  but  through  the  wall  containing 
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the  fireplace,  thus  marking  the  departure  from  the 
old  type,  where  the  hall  was  a  living  room  with  a 
dais,  towards  the  new,  where  the  hall  was  primarily 
an  entrance  or  an  ante-room.  Another  marked 
feature  of  the  end  of  the  century  was  the  long 
gallery,  which,  however,  in  many  houses,  and 
apparently  at  Woodsome,  has  subsequently  been 
divided  up  into  more  useful  apartments.  The  plan 
of  Layer  Marney  is  so  fragmentary  as  not  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  question  ;  but  the  great  entrance 
towers  are  features  which  belong  to  an  early  type, 
and  were  omitted  in  later  times. 

The  general  tendency  in  English  buildings  of  this 
period  is  towards  simplicity.  Of  this  Woodsome 
is  a  striking  example,  not  a  shillingsworth  of  super¬ 
fluous  ornament  having  been  introduced  ;  indeed, 
there  might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little  more  ; 
but  it  is  in  Yorkshire,  a  county  of  plain  structures, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  houses  of  this  date  are  con¬ 
cerned.  At  the  other  extreme  stands  Campden 
House,  in  Gloucestershire,  built  in  1624,  which  errs 
in  being  too  florid.  The  work  (what  remains  of  it) 
is  altogether  too  fanciful  ;  constructional  propriety 
is  violated  in  the  search  for  the  wonderful  ;  the 
brain  of  the  designer  was  so  teeming  with  fancies 
that  he  becomes  wearisome,  and  the  eye  seeks  in 
vain  for  something  which  the  reason  can  commend. 
A  comparison  of  this  building  with  Layer  Marney 
shows  how  widely  design  had  travelled  in  1624  from 
where  it  was  in  1525,  and  how  different  were  its 
sources  of  inspiration.  There  were  not  many  places 
so  extravagant  in  decoration  as  Campden  House. 
By  far  the  greater  number  were  unpre¬ 
tending  and  quiet.  The  wealthy  noble 
naturally  housed  himself  in  magnificence,  but 
he  obtained  this  quality  generally  by  simple 
means.  He  obtained  it  by  vast  size,  by 
symmetrical  arrangement,  by  an  attrac¬ 
tively  broken  outline,  by  turrets  at  intervals 
holding  vanes  to  glitter  in  the  sun.  He 
filled  great  windows  which  were  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  mullions  and  transoms, 
with  glass  glowing  with  the  bright  hues  of 
heraldry  ;  he  embellished  his  ceilings  with 
repetitions  and  variations  of  some  simple 
pattern  ;  he  covered  his  walls  with  wood 
panelling  of  simple  design,  but  enriched  here 
and  there  with  carving.  The  keynote  was 
simplicity,  and  the  richness  arose  from  the 
frequent  repetition  of  a  simple  form,  aided 
by  occasional  ornaments  of  a  special  kind. 

What  the  nobleman  did  in  his  palace,  the 
squire  did,  according  to  his  degree,  in  his 
manor  house.  He,  too,  was  content  with 
simple  things  ;  it  was  very  seldom  he  burst 
out  into  such  extravagance  as  Campden 


shows.  No  doubt  the  work  of  this  period  is  not 
always  logically  defensible,  the  designers  occasionally 
used  features  which  they  did  not  understand,  but 
they  wrere  single-hearted  men,  and  though  we  some¬ 
times  smile  in  our  superior  way  at  their  well-meant 
blunders,  the  feeling  most  often  roused  during  a 
study  of  their  work  is  one  of  admiration  and  esteem. 

}.  Alfred  Gotch. 
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The  Chair  and  Settee. 


The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
essentially  the  age  of  constructive  joinery  and 
beautiful  carving,  and  whether  in  oak  or  deal,  one 
single  style  and  tradition  permeated  the  whole 
country.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  for  some 
years  rebuilding  London  after  the  great  fire,  and 
his  influence,  like  that  of  Inigo  Jones  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century,  was  very  great.  The  broken  and 
curved  swan-neck  pediments  began  to  be  introduced 
into  furniture,  chimneypieces,  over-doors,  etc.,  and 
the  peculiar  style  of  carving,  of  which,  perhaps, 
Grinling  Gibbons  was  the  chief  exponent,  soon  caught 
the  popular  taste.  Pine  became  common  for  panel¬ 
ling,  and  owing  to  the  widths  in  which  it  could  be 
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obtained  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  worked, 
houses  were  frequently  lined  from  top  to  bottom 
with  it.  If  we  see  a  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  almost  any  part  of  England, 
we  know  the  exact  detail  we  shall  find — the  mould¬ 
ings  and  carving  may  vary  in  some  small  minutiae, 
but  the  style  and  spirit  are  the  same  everywhere. 
Country  houses 
especially  a- 
bouncl  with  this 
fine  though  un¬ 
pretending  work, 
and  carved  mir¬ 
ror  frames,  wall 
panels,  archi¬ 
traves,  and  chim- 
neypieces  give 
ample  evidence 
of  the  existence 
of  a  school  of 
workmen  a  n  d 
carvers  quite  un¬ 
known  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

Throughout 
this  period  —  the 
first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
t  u  r  y — s  t  u-  f  f  e  d 
chairs  and  settees 
in  tapestry,  or 
silk  and  velvet 
brocades,  were 
very  common, 
and  some  typical 
samples  are  illus- 
t  r  a  t  e  d  from 

Hampton  Court 
and  from  Chast- 
leton  Hall,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire.  One 
of  the  latter 
is  doubtless 
based  upon  a 
French  example 
of  an  earlier  pe- 
riod  —  indeed, 
chairs  almost 
identically  simi¬ 
lar  and  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  1644  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  Chateau  des  Rochers,  in  Normandy, 
the  residence  of  the  famous  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
The  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  of  the  arms  and 
wings  are  pleasing,  being  withal  exceedingly  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  framing  of  the  braces  to  the  legs 
full  of  vigour  and  character. 
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Some  quaint  chairs  were  much  in  vogue  at  this 
time  in  the  country  districts,  made  either  in  ash 
or  other  easily  worked  woods,  and  are  even  now 
frequently  met  with  in  the  West  of  England.  They 
have  a  round,  straight,  or  tapering  leg,  with  a  few 
inches  of  turning  under  the  top  rail,  cross  stretchers 
and  side  rails,  a  withy  seat  and  upright  tall  backs, 

with  small  turned 
terminals  and  cut 
and  shaped  slats 
from  side  to  side, 
perhaps  five  or 
six  in  the  height 
of the  back; these 
were  made  plain 
or  with  arms  car¬ 
ried  by  the  front 
legs,  which  were 
brought  to  up 
support  them, 
and  are  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  though 
somewhat  un¬ 
comfortable, 
chairs.  The  one 
illustrated  is  from 
Gloucestershire, 
but  they  are 
also  common 
throughout  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  were 
probably  the 
forerun  ners  of 
the  Church  chairs 
so  much  used 
there. 

Mirrors  were 
now  becoming  a 
favourite  form  of 
decoration  in 
rooms,  many  be- 
ing  imported 
ready  made  and 
carved  from 
France.  Some 
were  of  glass  cut 
into  sheets  as 
wide  as  the  cast¬ 
ing  would  allow, 
with  very  fiat  hand-ground  and  bevelled  edges,  the 
points  sometimes  covered  with  bands  of  metal,  or 
strips  of  cut  and  shaped  coloured  glass  fastened  with 
rosettes.  These  can  be  seen  at  Versailles,  Fontain- 
bleau,  Chatsworth,  and  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
some  few  examples  at  Hampton  Court  in  Wren’s 
work — in  two  chimneypieces  and  let  into  the  sides 
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of  several  rooms.  The  earlier  ones  were  probably 
made  by  foreign  workmen  resident  in  England,  who 
were  adepts  at  the  art  of  grinding  the  delicately 
bevelled  edges,  generally  about  an  inch  or 
less  in  width,  and  following  the  form  of  the 
frame,  whether  square  or  shaped  in  curves, 
which  gives  their  charm  and  interest  to  the 
mirrors  of  this  period. 

The  frames  were  simple  at  first,  a  narrow 
moulded  margin  of  walnut  or  mahogany 
being  the  most  common,  and  it  was  only 
later  in  the  century  that  the  wonderful 
works  of  Chippendale  and  his  contempora¬ 
ries  eclipsed  all  previous  efforts  in  this  way. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  Chip¬ 
pendale  style  was  not  only  borrowed,  but 
copied  almost  directly  from  the  French. 

Thomas  Chippendale  came  from  a  family  of 
carvers,  his  father  being  in  the  trade,  and 
having  a  shop  and  large  business  connection 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  in  London.  At  first  he 
was  perhaps  merely  a  maker  and  carver  of 
the  flamboyant  frames  and  girandoles  lately 
introduced  into  England  from  France,  and 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  he  at  this  time 
came  under  the  influence  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  China. 


Before  Chippendale  published  his  work,  in  1754, 
several  books  bearing  on  the  subject  of  furniture  and 
decoration  had  been  issued,  one  by  Copeland,  in 
1746,  being  simply  a  collection  of  designs  for  mirror 
frames,  and  showing  a  strong  French  feeling.  It  is 
perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  hardly  any  of  the 
work  erroneously  attributed  to  Chippendale  can  be 
found  illustrated  in  his  books,  and  though  so  much 
of  this  furniture  still  remains  in  England,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Chippendale’s  work  can  be  broadly  divided  into 
three  styles  ;  what  he  describes  as  “  Gothic,”  of  a 
debased  ‘‘  churchwarden  ”  type,  as  far  as  design  goes, 
and  valued  for  its  extreme  rarity  ;  “  Chinese,”  based 
perhaps  upon  the  study  of  Sir  William  Chambers’ 
researches,  ill  proportioned  and  somewhat  devoid  of 
good  taste;  and  lastly  “French,”  copied  almost 
directly  from  that  of  Louis  Quatorze — in  fact  many 
of  his  designs  are  nearly  identical  with  French 
furniture  of  this  period.  After  a  time  its  parentage 
became  lost,  its  eccentricities  wTere  toned  down,  and 
it  developed  into  the  genuine  national  style  we  know 
so  well. 

His  work,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
characterised  by  great  breadth  and  solidity,  always 
in  the  solid  mahogany,  richly  and  exquisitely  carved, 
and  is  distinguished  by  prominent,  if  eccentric  orna¬ 
ment.  In  the  wTork  based  upon  French  models  his 
chairs  had  beautiful  cabriole  legs,  with  claw  and  ball 
feet,  the  arms  also  richly  carved,  sometimes  with 
animals’  heads,  but  as  a  rule  he  confined  himself  to 
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his  favourite  riband  pattern,  or  the  curved  endive 
scroll  and  shell  work.  He  used  no  inlay  of  any  kind, 
and  depended  entirely  on  the  shape  and  form  he  gave 
his  pieces  of  furniture.  In  the  three  chairs  illustrated 
the  earlier  form  of  the  cross  stretchers  and  braces  to 
the  legs  is  retained,  though  this  is  unusual  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cabriole  legs.  The  backs  are  well 
proportioned,  wide,  and  gently  sloping,  with  moulded 
or  beaded  side  styles  and  carved  top  rails — the  broad 
centre  splat  is  cut  and  perforated  and  exquisitely 
carved,  with  a  slight  Gothic  feeling  showing  in  the 
quatrefoils  and  cusping.  The  two  illustrated  from 
South  Kensington  Museum,  attributed  to  Chippendale 
himself,  show  his  style  carried  to  its  fullest  perfection. 
The  back  of  the  single  chair  in  its  outline  and  carving 
is  as  fine  as  can  be,  but  the  legs  are  not  happily  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  do  not  seem  to  quite  fit  the  upper 
part.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  centre  panel  of  the 
back  is  identical  with  the  arm-chair  in  No.  6  as  far 
as  the  outline  goes,  though  differently  treated  in  the 
carving. 

Chippendale  was  a  great  advertiser  of  his  own  wares, 
and  the  bombastic  and  grandiloquent  language  he 
uses  in  his  preface  shows  that,  though  a  versatile  and 
clever  man,  he  had  neither  education  nor  modest)-. 
Many  of  his  designs  were  merely  suggestions  of  what 
he  could  make,  and  were  probably  never  carried  out. 
For  instance,  to  Plate  CXI.  in  his  book  he  says  : — 
“  A  china  case,  not  only  the  richest  and  most  mag¬ 
nificent  in  the  whole,  but  perhaps  in  all  Europe.  I 
should  have  much  pleasure  in  the  execution  of  it, 
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etc.”  He  also  did  much 
work  in  the  way  of  wall 
decorations,  mirrors,  giran¬ 
doles,  and  overmantels  of 
weird  and  extraordinary 
detail,  entirely  distinct  from 
his  mahogany  furniture,  with 
rock  work  and  dripping 
water,  carved  in  lime  or 
pine,  entirely  gilt,  with 
the  more  prominent  parts 
brightly  burnished.  The 
Guildhall  of  King’s  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  contains  a  very 
fine  example  of  a  mirror  in 
this  style,  probably  by  Chip¬ 
pendale  himself.  At  this 
period  a  great  many  books 
were  published  of  designs 
for  furniture,  all  more  or 
less  trade  catalogues,  by 
Mathias  Lock,  Copeland, 
Ince  and  Mayhew,and  many 
others,  and  about  1769  we 
find  “  a  second  edition  of 
Genteel  Household  Furniture  in  the  Present  Taste, 
with  an  addition  of  several  articles  never  before  exe¬ 
cuted,  by  a  society  of  upholsterers,  cabinet  makers, 
etc.,  containing  upwards  of  350  designs,”  all  more  or 
less  resembling  in  character  the  designs  of  Chip¬ 
pendale. 
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These  books  were  issued  broadcast  over  England, 
and  to  their  influence  must  be  attributed  much  of 
the  furniture  then  made,  but  in  country  districts  it 
was  simplified,  and  though 
following  the  new  fashion, 
the  construction  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  work  were 
much  adhered  to.  Chairs 
are  very  frequently  metwith, 
in  widely  different  parts  of 
the  country,  some  being 
plain  and  others  carved,  but 
clearly  showing  that  the 
same  designs  and  patterns 
were  common  property 
amongst  the  cabinet-makers 
of  the  time. 

The  general  outline  and 
construction  of  chairs  much 
resembled  those  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  backs,  which  in  the 
earlier  ones  were  high  and 
narrow,  now  became  broader 
and  lower.  The  centre  back 
splat,  instead  of  being  wide 
and  solid,  was  perforated 
and  carved  in  all  manner 


of  quaint  shapes  and  outlines  ;  indeed,  the  beauty  of 
the  chairs  of  this  period  consists  in  the  elegance  of 
the  back,  the  framing  of  the  lower  part  often  re¬ 
maining  square  and  heavy  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  upper.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  furniture  of  the  time  ; 
whether  chairs,  or  lounges,  or  bookcases,  they  all 
stand  sturdy  and  strong,  four-square  and  solid,  and 
increase  in  slightness  as  they  grow  upward.  It 
would  be  seen  that  the  Chippendales  and  Sheratons 
were  determined  that,  whatever  else  should  happen 
to  furniture,  it  should  never  be  overset. 

We  illustrate  two  fine  chairs  in  the  period  of 
Chippendale.  The  single  one  is  veneered,  and  the 
height  and  narrowness  of  the  back,  the  scroll  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  feet,  and  the  peculiar  perforation  of 
the  centre  panel,  with  the  waving  side  styles,  clearly 
mark  this  as  an  early  example. 

The  arm-chair  was  found,  with  five  plain  ones,  in 
a  weaver’s  cottage  in  Lancashire,  a  county  parti¬ 
cularly  rich  in  old  furniture  of  the  more  artistic  kind. 
It  is  an  example  to  be  included  among  the  finest,  and 
remains  in  good  preservation  ;  and  though  the 
upper  part  of  the  splat  is  identical  in  outline  with 
that  in  No.  6,  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
carving  give  these  chairs  a  totally  distinct  appearance. 
The  shell  in  the  top  of  the  back  shows  that  the 
Queen  Anne  tradition  wras  yet  not  entirely  lost. 

E.  Guy  Dawber. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAIRS  FROM  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE,  ABOUT  I77O — 80. 


Abbeys  and  cathedrals 

OF  THE  WORLD  No  2— 
LINCOLN 

II 

Owing  to  causes  which  we  shall  hereafter  detail, 
the  most  effective  entrance  into  the  Minster  of  Lin¬ 
coln  is  by  way  of  the  Cloisters  into  the  North-East 
Transept  ;  but  this  entrance  is  not  always  accessible. 
Certain  it  is,  that  to  gain  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
interior  from  the  western  doors  is  detrimental  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  much  magnificent  work.  The 
reasons  for  this  are — the  excessive  elongation  of  the 
building,  the  crushing  lowness  of  the  vaulting,  in 
itself  mean  to  a  degree,  and  the  great  width  of  the 
arches  of  the  Nave.  Many  complain  that  by  entering 
from  the  west  end,  the  great  and  noble  east  window 
is  entirely  blocked  out  of  the  picture  by  the  organ 
which  spans  the  Choir  at  the  crossing,  which,  to 
some  extent,  reduces  the  enormous  length  of  the 
Church.  But  if  the  organ  obliterates  the  window,  it 
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also  hides  from  our  first  glance  the  most  abominable 
stained-glass  work  in  England,  and  that  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  The  groining  of  the  Nave  roof  is 
in  plaster,  and  there  is  no  atom  of  colour  or  gilding 
on  the  bosses.  All  is  plain  grey  with  very  little 
shadow  ;  no  depth  of  light,  no  mystery. 

A  pleasing  variety  is  given  by  a  remarkable 
irregularity  of  plan.  The  axis  of  the  Choir  is  con¬ 
structed  in  a  straight  line  from  the  five  eastern  bays 
of  the  Nave  and  then  diverges  to  the  north  and  falls 
into  the  axis  of  the  Norman  front.  These  five  bays 
are  about  27  feet  wide ;  the  new  western  ones  21  feet, 
probably  the  width  of  the  Norman  bays.  Mr.  Penrose 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  by  stating  that  the  Archi¬ 
tect  who  built  the  Choir  intended  to  have  given  the 
axis  of  the  Nave  an  obliquity  with  respect  to  that  of 
the  Choir,  as  is  the  case  at  Peterborough,  Norwich, 
York,  and  still  more  at  St.  Mary’s,  at  Oxford  ;  but 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Nave  decided  to  carry  out 
the  axis  of  the  Choir  in  a  continuous  straight  line, 
intending  no  doubt  to  clear  away  all  the  Norman 
work  and  build  an  entirely  new  Church. 
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We  may  suppose  that,  at  the  time  the  building 
arrived  at  the  sixth  arch,  economical  reasons  sug¬ 
gested  the  incorporation  of  the  Norman  work  ;  and 
the  contraction  of  the  span  of  the  last  three  arches, 
and  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  vault  by  about  two  feet, 
which  takes  place  over  the  sixth  arch,  are  the  signs 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Architectural  propriety  at  which 
this  saving  was  effected.  Had  seven  bays  been 
carried  out,  of 
the  same  breadth 
as  the  first  five, 
and  with  a  deep 
porch,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  at 
Peterboro  ugh , 
externally  the 
whole  of  the 
consecrated  area 
(of  the  former 
Church)  might 
have  been  co¬ 
vered  by  a  uni¬ 
form  structure  of 
simple  propor¬ 
tions.  We  may, 
indeed, be  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  ar¬ 
chaeological  in¬ 
terest  which  this 
circumstance  has 
presented  to  us 
in  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Remi- 
gius’  West  F  ront ; 
it  nevertheless 
cannot  be  denied 
that  the  interior 
suffers  greatly 
from  this  irregu¬ 
larity,  which,  it 
may  be  safely 
affirmed,  formed 
no  part  of  the 
original  intention 
of  the  Architect. 

Through  the 
first  arch  of  the  the  tomb  of  bishop  wordsworth. 
Nave  from  the 

west  end  one  sees  an  early  Perpendicular  erection  of 
flimsy  tracery,  poor  in  design  and  execution.  The 
cinque-foil  above  contains  the  modern  pictured  effigy 
of  Remigius  holding  his  three-cornered  Cathedral  in 
his  hands.  The  western  Transeptal  Chapel,  the  Con¬ 
sistory  Court  to  the  south,  and  the  Morning  Chapel 
to  the  north,  with  its  exquisitely  slender  central 
column  in  polished  Purbeck  marble  give  an  air  of 


spaciousness  to  the  west  end,  seeming  to  us  to  cry 
out  for  a  few  of  those  superfluous  monuments  which 
crowd  upon  the  confined  area  of  Westminster. 
Beneath  the_  second  arch  to  the  south  stands  a  relic 
of  the  Norman  Church,  the  huge  square  Font  of 
black  basalt,  rearing  on  a  central  pillar,  the  sides  of 
the  basin  rudely  carved  with  winged  monsters, 
recalling  the  grim  sculptures  of  Nineveh. 

Although  the 
proportions  of 
the  Nave  jar  very 
much  against 
one’s  idea  of 
beauty — being  no 
less  than  42  feet 
wide  against  the 
30  feet  of  Ely 
and  35  feet  of 
Peterboro  u  g  h — 
there  is  yet  a 
dignity  about  the 
details  of  the 
work  which  im¬ 
presses  on  a 
closer  observa¬ 
tion.  The  details 
of  the  piers  vary. 
The  first  three 
from  the  east 
correspond  o  n 
either  side  and 
are  richer  than 
others.  The  capi¬ 
tals  on  the  south 
side  differ  from 
those  on  the 
north,  and  are 
perhaps  earlier. 
The  sculptured 
foliage  of  all  of 
them  d  e  s  erves 
very  close  ex¬ 
amination,  as  do 
the  details  of  the 
triforium,  which, 
if  it  does  not 
by  bodley  and  garner.  possess  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  that 

at  Westminster,  is  fine  and  noble  to  a  degree.  It  is 
more  richly  adorned  than  Salisbury  or  even  Lichfield, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  great  spacing  of  the  Nave  arches 
the  triforium  seems  somewhat  heavy  when  viewed 
from  either  end. 

The  Transepts  of  Lincoln  are  certainly  the  least 
admirable  part  of  the  Minster.  Though  full  of 
beautiful  detail,  the  general  design  is  clumsy.  The 
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pillars  are  heavy,  supporting  attenuated  vaulting 
shafts.  The  arch  of  the  vault  is  ungracefully  low, 
and  from  its  depressed  curve  looks  lower  than  it  is. 
If  you  enter  by  the  Galilee  Porch,  the  cutting  oft  the 


upper  part  of  the  North  Circular  Window,  the 
“  Dean’s  Eye,”  by  the  groined  ceiling,  has  a  most 
awkward  effect.  The  “  Bishop’s  Eye  ”  is  put  lower 
in  the  wall,  and  displays  its  whole  circumference 
unimpeded.  This  marvellous 
window  is  set  in  a  frame  of 
two  rows  of  open  quatrefoils, 
leaving  a  space  within  which 
one  of  our  leading  Architects 
as  a  boy  managed  to  climb 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Beneath  the  “  Dean’s  Eye  ” 
five  small  Lancets,  filled  with 
silvery  glass,  recall  in  minia¬ 
ture  the  celebrated  “Five 
Sisters,”  which  occupy  a  like 
position  at  York.  The  door 
below  opens  into  the  Dean’s 
Porch,  which  from  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Minster  has  been 
the  State  entrance  for  the 
Dean,  as  the  Galilee  in  the 
opposite  Transept  is  for 
the  Bishop.  A  pentice,  of 
which  the  corbels  remain  on 
the  Cloister  wall,  gave  the 
Dean  a  covered  way  from  his 
house  to  the  Church. 

The  Eastern  Aisle  of  each 
Transept  forms  three  Chapels, 
separated  from  the  Transept 
by  screens,  partly  of  wood, 
partly  of  stone,  and  divided 
from  one  another  by  low 
richly-panelled  walls.  Two 
of  the  slabs  of  the  Altars  with 
their  five  incised  crosses  lie 
in  the  pavement  of  the 
Southern  Chapels  waiting  a 
worthier  position.  In  the 
middle  Chapel,  on  the  north, 
are  sockets  of  the  three  stone 
legs  on  which  the  Altar-slab 
rested,  and  in  all  of  them  are 
apertures  for  the  columnar 
piscinas,  of  which  only  one 
remains,  and  that  sorely 
mutilated.  On  the  eastern 
walls  of  these  Chapels  the 
change  of  the  design  in  the 
arcading  beneath  the  win¬ 
dows  (a  single  range  of  arches 
being  substituted  for  a  double 
one),  tell  where,  on  St.  Hugh’s 
death  in  1200,  his  work  was 
arrested.  In  the  North  Tran- 
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sept  a  little  shaft  is  made  to  carry  a  small  pointed 
arch,  and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  hide  the  juncture  of 
the  designs,  but  in  the  South  Transept  no  such 
attempt  was  made,  and  the  change  from  one  design 
to  the  other  is  left  in  all  its  rudeness. 

But  we  forgive  the  interior  deficiencies  of  the 
Transepts,  in  glancing  at  the  exquisite  pointed  gate¬ 
ways  that  lead  into  the  Aisles  of  the  Choir.  These 
two  gateways  are  the  gems  of  Lincoln — pearls  beyond 
price  in  her  regal  crown. 

The  organ  screen  is  a  beautiful  Early  Decorated 
work,  about  1270.  It  comprises  four  divisions, 
separated  by  shafts,  each  containing  a  bracket.  The 
tabernacle  work  in  the  upper  part,  the  grotesques  at 
the  angles  of  the  arches  and  on  the  brackets  on 
either  side  of  the  door,  aud  the  frieze  and  leafage 
over  all  are  exquisite  in  design  and  execution  ;  and 
through  this  screen  entrance  is  given  to  that  Choir 
which  will  ever  remain  the  great  glory  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Church.  The  Choir  is  really  in  two 
distinct  parts — the  Early  English  work  of  St.  Hugh 
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and  the  later  Decorated  Angel  Choir  which  swells 
out  beyond  it. 

An  authoritative  writer  upon  the  English  Cathe¬ 
drals  admits  that  no  fiercer  Architectural  battle 
has  ever  been  fought  than  the  one  for  which 
the  Choir  of  St.  Hugh  has  supplied  the  field. 
The  question  at  issue  is  one  which  appeals  to  some¬ 
thing  more .  than  cold  antiquarian  curiosity.  When 
it  is  asked  whether  the  Choir  at  Lincoln  may  rightly 
be  called  “the  earliest  piece  of  pure  Gothic  work  in 
the  world,”  how  shall  national  pride,  international 
prejudice  and  jealousy  fail  of  their  effect  upon  the 
author  ?  It  is  impossible  to  formulate  a  definition 
of  “  pure  Gothic  ”  work  which  would  satisfy  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  If  we  were  to  say  both  pure 
and  complete ,  and  speak  in  a  very  abstract  way,  we  might, 
and  no  doubt,  should  succeed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  give 
even  an  abstract  definition  of  purity  alone,  leaving 
completeness  out  of  sight — for  a  mere  lack  of  some 
one  characteristic  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  as  great  a 
blot,  as  conspicuous  a  mark  of  the  transitional 
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stage  as  the  presence  of  an  alien  characteristic. 
And  in  any  case  it  is  hard  to  make  theories — theories 
in  which  taste  must  come  to  the  aid  of  logic  in  many 
decisions — fit  so  complicated  a  development  as 
that  of  Pointed  Architecture. 

We  may  readily  see  in  what  the  purity  of 
the  Lincoln  Choir  detail  consists.  All  the  arches 
are  pointed.  The  great  piers  of  the  main  arcade 
are  richly  shafted,  and  the  lesser  piers  of  the 
triforium  still  more  richly.  All  the  sections  are 
defined  by  complex  and  gently  rounded  mouldings. 
All  the  main  capitals  bear  the  rounded  abacus,  and  all 
the  sculptured  foliage  is  of  that  true  Early  English 
type  which  is  so  markedly  distinct  from  any  type  of 
Romanesque — upright  stalks  encircling  the  capitals 
and  bearing  coronals  of  curling  leaves.  The  piers 
of  St.  Hugh’s  Choir  are  octangular  masses  of  Lincoln 
stone  with  circular  shafts  of  Purbeck. 

The  triforium  is  in  groups  of  three  arches  enclosed 
in  a  larger  one,  with  the  tympana  pierced  by  foiled 
ornament.  The  clerestory  is  disposed  in  triplets, 
with  small  pointed  openings  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall-passage  between  the  groining  of  the  roof.  The 
great  defect  of  the  Choir  is  the  absolutely  crushing 
lowness  of  the  vaulting,  even  further  exaggerated  by 
its  strange  form,  since  the  vaulting-ribs,  instead  of 


meeting  in  a  central  boss,  are  twisted  east  and  west ; 
so  that,  in  spite  of  its  unique  Architectural  interest, 
the  Choir  has  been  called  “  the  bane  of  the  building.” 

The  sculptured  angels  which  fill  the  spandrils  of 
the  triforium,  and  give  this  half  of  the  Choir  its 
popular  name,  rank  among  the  very  best  examples 
of  early  art,  and  will  reward  most  careful  study. 
They  were  doubtless  suggested,  says  Cockerell,  by 
the  little  angels  which  occur  in  St.  Hugh’s  arcade  in 
the  Choir  Aisles,  and  should  be  compared  with  them. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  style  of  design  and  exe¬ 
cution  might  be  applied  to  works  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  ample  compensation  for  all  defects  will 
be  found  in  the  vigour,  freshness,  and  originality  of 
idea  which  abound  in  them.  They  betray  no  trace 
whatever  of  the  stiff  Byzantine  style  so  frequent 
in  the  English  sculpture  of  the  preceding  century, 
which  was  still  adhered  to  in  the  works  of 
the  contemporary  Italians  ;  Cimabue,  Gaddi,  Duccio, 
and  others.  All  the  freedom  and  naturalness 
attributed  subsequently  to  Giotto,  who  was  but  an 
infant  when  these  works  were  executed,  are  here 
anticipated.  There  are  three  angels  in  each  bay,  the 
largest  in  the  centre.  Professor  Cockerell  has  pro¬ 
pounded  an  elaborate  scheme  of  interpretation,  but 
the  indications  afforded  by  the  figures  themselves 
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are  too  slight  for  this  to  'be  more  than  purely  con¬ 
jectural.  The  scrolls  carried  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  angels  once  perhaps  contained  inscriptions 
explaining  the  design,  but  all  are  now  blank.  He 
has  also  pointed  out  that  two  hands,  of  very  different 
merit,  are  plainly  exhibited  in  these  works.  All  are 
of  Lincoln  oolite,  and  were  wrought  in  the  sculptor’s 
workshop,  and  subsequently  placed  in  their  positions  ; 
a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  wings  of  the  angel  with 
a  hawk  on  the  south  side,  where  the  joints  of  the 
stone  are  not  exactly  adjusted  across  the  wings. 

The  magnificent  canopied  Stalls,  62  in  number, 
which  surround  the  western  part  of  the  Choir,  are 
early  Perpendicular,  and  like  the  kings  on  the  West 
front,  the  gift  of  the  munificent  treasurer,  John 
of  Welbourn.  They  are  probably  the  finest  series  in 
England,  except  that  at  Winchester,  which  is  of  a 
purer  Architectural  date  (c.  1330),  and  should  be 
compared  rather  with  those  of  Boston  (c.  1400).  The 
carving  of  the  misereres  is  most  varied  and  admirable, 
especially  the  poppy-head  of  the  Precentor’s  Stall, 
where  a  baboon  steals  butter  churned  by  two 
monkeys  and  is  hanged  for  the  theft.  He  is  carried 
to  his  burial  on  the  miserere  in  the  lower  range. 

Of  the  Angel  Choir,  of  which  a  reproduction  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Vacher’s  remarkable  measured  draw¬ 
ing  is  provided  in  this  issue,  more  has  been  said 
and  written  than  of  any  similar  work  in  England. 
It  is  in  itself  one  of  the  loveliest  of  human 
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works,  but  its  addition  has  spoilt  the  Minster  as  a 
whole.  The  vast  length,  of  one  unbroken  height, 
gives  to  the  eastern  view  of  the  interior  the  effect  of 
looking  through  a  tube,  but  Edward  Sharpe  has 
written  something  yet  more  eulogistic  :  “  Designed 
at  the  exact  moment  when  Gothic  Architecture,  in 
its  chief  forms,  its  sculpture,  its  carved  and  moulded 
work,  had  reached  its  highest  development,  it 
exhibits  in  every  part  a  refinement  and  elegance,  as 
well  as  a  delicacy  of  finish  in  its  minutest  details,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  range  of  Gothic  art.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Sanctuary  is  the  Easter 
Sepulchre  with  its  five  tall  beautifully-proportioned 
pedimental  canopies,  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  sleeping 
soldiers  at  our  Lord’s  tomb,  on  the  three  eastern 
lower  panels.  The  western  portion  is  a  tomb, 
bearing  a  marble  table  incorrectly  assigning  it  to 
Remigius.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  southern 
side,  is  the  tomb  of  Katherine  Swynford  (the  daughter 
of  Sir  Payne  Rouet  of  Hainault,  and  sister  to 
Philippa,  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  poet), 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Sir  Hugh 
Swynford,  of  Kettlethorpe,  became  the  third  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  being  married 
to  him  at  the  Minster  Altar,  having  been  previously 
his  mistress.  The  tomb  was  grievously  wrecked 
in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  was  very  awkwardly 
patched  up  at  the  Restoration,  when  a  new  canopy 
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was  erected  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Duchess’s  d  xughter,  Joan,  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  originally  standing  on  the  north  side 
of  her  mother’s  tomb,  was  crowded  under  the  same 
canopy,  while  the  fragments  of  the  monuments, 
robbed  of  their  brasses,  were  so  carelessly  put 
together  that  the  main  portions  were  placed  upside 
down. 

Of  the  shrine  of  St.  Hugh, — for  the  reception  of 
which  this  portion  of  the  Cathedral  was  erected, — 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  space  behind  the 
reredos,  not  a  fragment  remains.  At  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  in  common  with  other  “monuments  of  super¬ 
stition,”  an  order  was  doubtless  issued  for  its  demoli¬ 
tion  and  for  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  Saint 
in  some  grave  hard  by.  Such  a  spot  is  indicated  by 
a  table  tomb  set  up  by  Bishop  Fuller  after  the 
Restoration,  with  a  Latin  inscription  commemorating 
the  supposed  fact.  On  opening  the  tomb,  however, 
at  the  close  of  1886,  the  stone  coffin,  enclosing  one  of 
lead  which  lay  beneath,  was  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  decaying  vestments,  without  a  particle 
of  human  remains.  The  hallowed  body  had  been 
evidently  purloined,  probably  by  pious  reverences. 

The  incised  lines  in  the  pavement  of  the  South 
Choir  Aisle  and  Retro-Choir  mark  the  form  of  the 
original  eastern  end  of  St.  Hugh’s  Church,  pulled 


down  for  the  erection  of  the  Angel  Choir,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  which  were  discovered  in  1886.  The 
plan  was  a  semi-hexagon  with  radiating  Chapels. 

The  monuments  in  the  Angel  Choir — pitiful  rem¬ 
nants  of  their  former  magnificence — are  very  few. 
The  group  of  Burghersh  tombs  with  the  annexed 
shrine  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  at  the  end  of 
the  North  Aisle,  takes  us  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.’s 
gallant  but  profitless  French  wars.  Under  the  arch 
stand  the  monuments  of  Robert  Lord  Burghersh 
and  his  son  Henry  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Above 
these  were  once  magnificent  canopies  which, 
being  ruinous,  were  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  lest  boys,  as  they  passed  with  their  baskets 
through  the  thoroughfare  into  which  the  Minster  had 
been  allowed  to  degenerate ,  scrambling  up  them  should 
meet  with  a  dangerous  fall.  The  Bishop,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  Edward  III.  in  1327,  at  the  outset  of  the 
young  king’s  reign,  was  far  more  of  a  statesman  than 
a  bishop,  and  so  devoted  to  the  chase  that  he  en¬ 
larged  his  episcopal  hunting  ground  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire  at  the  cost  of  his  tenants,  for  which  his  unquiet 
spirit  was  doomed  to  walk  as  a  keeper  clad  in  green, 
with  baldrick  and  horn,  until  the  wrong  was  re¬ 
dressed.  Under  the  north  wall,  clad  in  full  armour, 
lies  the  effigy  of  the  Bishop’s  elder  brother,  Sir  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  warriors  of 
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the  day,  in  whom  as  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle  and  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  the  protection  of  the  realm  was 
vested,  fighting  at  Crecy  in  the  same 
detachment  as  the  young  Black 
Prince,  who  here  rests  from  his  career 
of  martial  enterprise,  while  his  soul 
is  borne  aloft  by  sculptured  angels  to 
a  more  peaceful  home.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Bishop’s  tomb  the  richly  carved 
base  of  a  shrine  once  carrying  a  chest 
full  of  relics,  and  its  tall  kneeling 
niches  for  devotees  whose  feet  have 
worn  a  deep  furrow  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  front  of  it,  tells  of  the  then  wall  akcading. 
prevalent  form  of  popular  religion. 

Opposite  to  this  fine  group  of  tombs,  on  the 
southern  side,  are  two  sorely-mutilated  effigies 
beneath  lofty  pedimental  canopies  of  the  richest 
workmanship,  one  that  of  Prior  Wymbush,  of 
Nocton,  Sub-Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  the  other  that 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Cantilupe,  a  leading  personage  in  the 
days  of  Edward  III.,  who  died  in  1355,  and  whose 
widow,  the  Lady  |oan,  founded  a  Chantry  of  St. 
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Nicholas  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  South  Aisle.  The 
well-known  Cantilupe  Chantry  House  was  built  by 
her  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Chantry  priests  and 
choristers  who  served  at  this  Altar.  The  Monu¬ 
mental  Chapel  of  Bishop  Richard  Fleming,  in  the 
North  Aisle,  carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  John 
Wycliffe.  The  great  Reformer’s  whole  life  as  a 
parish  priest  was  spent  in  the  then  Diocese  of 
Lincoln,  in  which,  in  1384,  he  died,  being  buried  in 
in  his  own  Churchyard  at  Lutterworth.  When  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  impotent  rage,  con¬ 
demned  his  bones  to  be  exhumed,  burnt  and  cast 
into  the  brook  that  flowed  by  the  Church,  Bishop 
Fleming  was  the  executor  of  this  hateful  decree. 
“But,”  writes  Thomas  Fuller,  “the  Swift  bore 
the  ashes  to  the  Avon,  that  to  the  Severn,  the 
Severn  to  sea,  to  be  dispersed  unto  all  lands  ;  which 
things  are  an  allegory.”  Fleming’s  monument  pre¬ 
sents  two  effigies  of  the  deceased  bishop  ;  one 
towards  the  Chapel  in  his  episcopal  vestments  in  all 
“  the  pride  of  place  ;  ”  the  other  towards  the  Church 
displaying  a  mouldering  corpse,  a  ghastly  “  memento 
mori.”  The  corresponding  Chapel  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Choir  is  that  of  Bishop  John  Russell. 
Russell  became  the  Chancellor  of  Richard  III.  having 
been  previously  appointed  by  Edward  tutor  of  his 
ill-fated  son,  the  short-lived  Edward  V.  There  is 
likewise  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Longland,  the 
spiritual  father  and  confessor  of  Henry  III.  Having 
been  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  so-called  “  Sacra- 
mentaries  ”  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  episcopate,  he 
lived  to  witness  the  crash  of  the  Reformation. 
Surviving  his  royal  master  a  few  months,  he  died  at 
his  palace  at  Wooburn,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and,  his 
body  being  buried  in  Eton  College,  his  heart  was 
brought  to  be  deposited  at  Lincoln.  There  are 
a  few  other  monuments  in  other  parts  of  the  Minster, 
but  of  somewhat  faded  interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Minster 
are  the  Aisles,  those  of  the  Nave  being  uniform  in 
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design,  hut  varying  a  little  in  detail.  The  vaulting 
of  both  springs  from  the  Nave  piers,  and  from 
clustered  Purbeck  shafts  in  groups  of  live,  set  against 
the  opposite  wall.  The  wall  of  the  North  Aisle  is 
lined  by  a  continuous  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches,  set 
on  shafts  detached  from  the  wall,  in  groups  of  three. 
There  are  four  arches  in  each  bay  ;  and  against  every 
fifth  arch  are  set  the  vaulting-shafts,  detached  and 
raised  on  a  base.  In  each  bay  are  two  lancet  lights, 
and  the  effect  is  very  light  and  graceful,  there  being 
few  more  interesting  examples  of  a  wall  arcade  in 


Of  the  Choir  Aisles  the  southern  one,  entered  from 
the  South  Transept,  is  like  the  original  Choir,  and 
the  corresponding  Aisle,  as  far  as  the  east  side  of  the 
smaller  transept,  the  work  of  St.  Hugh.  The 
peculiarities  of  St.  Hugh’s  work  should  here  be 
noticed,  especially  the  very  remarkable  double 
arcade  of  intersecting  arches,  the  inner  pointed,  the 
outer  trefoiled  with  foliaged  capitals,  and  small  pro¬ 
jecting  figures  of  saints  and  angels  in  the  spandrils. 
These  should  be  compared  with  the  later  angels  in 
the  Presbytery,  which  they  undoubtedly  influenced. 


England.  In  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Nave  the 
arcade  is  not  continuous.  There  are  five  arches  in 
each  bay,  and  the  vaulting-shafts  are  not  detached. 
The  tooth  ornament  occurs  in  the  mouldings,  but  not 
on  the  north  side  ;  and  there  are  bosses  of  foliage  at 
the  spring  of  the  arches,  and  crockets  at  the  base  of  the 
shafts  which  differ  from  those  opposite.  Unlike  the 
South  Aisle  the  capitals  here  are  all  sculptured,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  Aisle  is  the  earlier,  though 
the  North  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  St. 
Hugh’s  work  in  the  Choir  Aisles. 
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The  windows  are  mostly  doubled  lancets  with  a 
group  of  shafts  between,  springing  from  a  richly 
carved  bracket  which  curiously  overhangs  the  arcade. 
The  vaulting  is  carried  from  between  the  piers  of  the 
Choir  to  these  clustered  shafts. 

Against  the  South  Choir  wall  in  the  second  bay  is 
the  base  of  the  Shrine  of  “  Little  St.  Hugh,”  the 
Christian  boy  said  to  have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews 
in  1255.  The  story  is  alluded  to  in  Chaucer’s 
“  Prioress  Tale,”  and  is  told  at  great  length  by 
Matthew  Paris,  forming  the  subject  of  the  well- 
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known  ballad,  “Sir  Hugh  of  Lincoln.”  A  similar 
tradition  exists  at  Gloucester  and  Norwich,  as  well 
as  in  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  The  grave  was 
opened  in  1790,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  boy  found 
and  re-interred  ;  the  old  pavement  being  worn  with 
the  knees  of  the  worshippers.  The  Shrine,  which 
was  a  beautiful  decorated  work,  existed  at  least  until 
Stukeley’s  time,  since  he  gives  a  drawing  of  it  in  his 
Itinerarium,  and  the  image  of  Sir  Hugh  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  the  Cathedral  till  the  last  century. 

At  the  angle  of 
the  Lesser  or 
Eastern  Tran¬ 
sept,  on  each  side, 
is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  octagonal 
pier,  of  Lincoln 
stone,  with  de¬ 
tached  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble, 
four  of  them  cir¬ 
cular  and  four 
hollowed  hexa¬ 
gons.  The  effect 
is  very  striking 
and  fine.  A  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement 
occurs  on  the 
west  front  of 
Wells,  evidently 
of  the  same  period 
and  peculiar  to 
England,  and  is 
one  of  the  points 
used  by  Viollet- 
le-Duc  in  dis¬ 
proof  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  French 
origin  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Each 
Transept  consists 
of  two  bays,  but 
the  gable  wall 
of  the  Southern 
Transept  was  re¬ 
faced  in  more  en¬ 
riched  work  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Transept  is  a 
very  interesting  Choristers’  Vestry,  the  double 
arcade  of  which  runs  round  the  walls,  broken  by 
a  stone  chimney  with  a  hood  in  the  west  wall, 
and  a  decorated  screen  with  a  rich  diaper  of  lilies. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Transept  are  two  apsidal 
Chapels,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In 
St.  Peter’s  Chapel  is  the  recumbent  effigy,  by 
Westmacott,  of  Bishop  Kaye,  lying  as  if  asleep, 


whilst  the  windows  in  the  Transept  by  Hedgeland 
are  an  unhappy  memorial  to  the  same  prelate.  The 
leaf  ornament  in  the  Purbeck  shafts  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  piers  of  the  arches  opening  to  the  Transept 
are  evidently  St.  Hugh’s  work,  strengthened  and 
banded  when  the  Decorated  Choir  was  added. 
Across  each  Transept  opening,  masked  by  idiotic 
Gothic  ornamentation,  run  two  oaken  beams,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  piers,  which  had  given  way  to  a  considerable 

extent,  owing  to 
the  insecurity  of 
the  foundations, 
since  the  fosse 
of  the  Roman 
city  crossed  the 
Cathedral  at  this 
place.  The  iron 
grilles  and  grates 
enclosing  the 
Choir,  and  oppo¬ 
site  the  subsi¬ 
diary  Transepts, 
are  fine  wrought 
specimens. 

On  the  floor  of 
the  Transept  are 
stones  marked 
with  the  names 
of  the  Bishops 
whose  monu¬ 
ments  standing 
here  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the 
Civil  War  — 
namely,  Gros- 
teste,  1254; 
Lexington,  1258  ; 
R  i  c  h  a  rd  of 
Gravesend,  1280  ; 
and  Phillip  of 
Repingdon,  1420. 
In  the  Aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon, 
the  chronicler, 
1149,  and  a  door  in  the  south-west  angle  which 
leads  through  a  passage  to  the  Canon’s  Vestry, 
a  late  Early  English  structure  of  two  stories,  with 
a  vaulted  Crypt  below,  anciently  used  as  a  treasury. 
The  upper  story  now  forms  the  Choristers’  Singing 
School. 

The  Cloisters,  erected  in  the  Episcopate  of  Bishop 
Oliver  Sutton  1219 — 1300,  are  a  small  but  excellent 
example  of  the  Decorated  style,  with  windows  of 
graceful  tracery.  They  are  vaulted  in  oak,  and  the  carved 
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bosses  of  them  will  repay  careful  examination.  But 
these  lovely  Cloisters  have  unhappily  been  subjected 
to  maltreatment  by  those  who  should  have  been  their 
guardians.  Not  here  has  the  fury  of  iconoclasts  been 
wreaked  upon  tracery,  and  arch,  and  pious  sculpture, 
but  the  indifference  of  those  who  should  have  upheld 
this  glorious  fabric,  and  still  more  their  ideas  of 
utility,  have  brought  the  Cloisters  of  queenly  Lincoln 
to  their  present  state.  Dean  Mackworth  is  charged 
with  having  pulled  down  one  wall  to  erect  his  stable, 


teresting  is  the  incised  slab  of  Richard  of  Gainsborough, 
the  master  mason  employed  on  the  Angel  Choir. 
He  is  represented  as  holding  the  mason’s  square  in 
his  hand.  Only  three  walks  of  the  Cloisters  stand 
in  their  original  form.  That  to  the  north,  destroyed, 
it  would  seem,  by  Dean  Mackworth,  was  rebuilt 
after  the  Restoration  by  Dean  Honywood  in  the 
Roman  style,  with  a  room  over  to  contain  the 
Library  collected  by  him  in  Holland  during  his 
banishment,  from  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
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and  in  the  last  century  the  Chapter  contemplated 
the  complete  demolition  of  the  Cloisters,  and 
even  consulted  Essex,  the  Diocesan  architect,  on 
the  point.  At  that  time  they  were  used  as  a  builder’s 
shed  to  receive  scaffold  poles,  building  materials,  &c., 
and  the  inscribed  slabs  placed  here  after  their  ejection 
from  the  Minster,  during  the  repaving  about  1789, 
when  so  many  features  of  historical  interest  were 
swept  away,  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the  passing  of 
heavily-laden  trucks.  Amongst  these,  the  most  in- 
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The  student  should  not  overlook  the  view  of  the 
Cathedral  from  the  Cloister  garth.  From  no  other 
point  can  the  variety  of  outline  and  the  harmony 
of  the  various  parts  be  so  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  north  walk  of  the  Cloisters  are  preserved 
various  architectural  fragments  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  arranged  chronologically — stone  coffins,  pieces 
of  Norman  sculpture,  the  original  Swineherd  of  Stow 
from  the  north-west  pinnacle  of  the  west  front,  &c. 
At  the  base  of  the  Library  staircase  is  a  small 
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Museum  exhibiting  re¬ 
lics  from  the  ancient 
Roman  city  of  Lindum 
Comma.  Amongst  these 
are  included  a  portion 
of  a  Mosaic  pavement 
discovered  in  1793  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cloister 
Garth,  and  till  recently 
covered  by  a  red -brick 
shed  of  the  vilest  char¬ 
acter  ;  portions  of  the 
Mosaic  pavements  and 
frescoed  wall-painting, 
discovered  in  1879  to  the  west  of  the  Exchequer 
Gate  ;  a  Roman  milestone,  exhumed  in  the  same 
year  in  the  Bail,  bearing  the  name  of  the  usurper, 
Mai'cus  Piavonius  Victorinus,  a.d.  267,  and  giving 
the  distance,  fourteen  miles  from  Segelocum,  now 
Littleborough  -  on  -  Trent  ;  some  huge  amphorae, 
sepulchral  slabs — Pagan  and  Christian  ;  a  small  altar, 
and  a  sepulchral  memorial  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the 
new  St.  Martin’s  Church,  representing  a  young  man 
with  crisp  curling  hair  holding  a  hare  in  his  arms. 

A  double  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  east  walk 
gives  admission  to  the  Chapter  House,  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Lancet  style  of  about  1225.  It  is  a 
ten-sided  polygon  with  double  lancets  in  each  bay, 
a  well-moulded  wall  arcade  below  the  window, 
and  a  shafted  central  pier  from  which  springs  an 
elaborately-ribbed  groined  roof.  A  bracket  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  east  face  of  this  pillar  supported 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  wooden  socket  in  the 
floor  below  marks  the  place  where  the  Processional 
Crucifix  rested  during  the  meetings  of  the  Chapter. 
A  vestibule  connects  the  Chapter  House  and  Cloisters, 
while  above  the  door  a  very  lovely  arcade  of  sharply- 
pointed  arches,  admirably  shown  on  Mr.  Pite’s 
measured  drawing,  should  be  noticed.  And  thus 
we  leave  Lincoln.  Her  glorious  central  tower,  her 
southern  portal,  her  Angel  Choir,  her 
memories  of  Saints  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  all  her  gems  of 
Architectural  detail.  Far  across  the 
monotonous  fen,  the  red-roofed  hill¬ 
side  city  and  the  grey  Minster  rising 
in  its  midst  beckon  the  pilgrim  and 
the  student  of  ten  centuries  heaven¬ 
ward.  Much  there  is  to  love  and  to 
admire,  and  for  wonderment  and  fierce 
battle  of  opinion  among  these  piles  of 
carved  and  historic  stone ;  but  regal 
above  it  she  rises  in  the  grandeur  of 
her  beauteous  supremacy,  an  object 
lesson  in  the  Ecclesiastic  Art  of  the 
whole  world. 
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An  industrious  compiler  of 
quaint  and  startling  facts,  com¬ 
puted,  some  few  years  ago,  the 
number  of  London  streets  named 
after  kings  and  queens,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  enquiries  into  many 
curious  bye-ways  of  nomencla¬ 
ture  more  plebeian  and  interest¬ 
ing.  The  results  were  surprising. 
Not  Robinson  Crusoe  himself  could  have  been  more 
taken  aback  by  the  discovery  of  the  human  foot¬ 
print  on  the  sand  than  must  have  been  this  dabbler 
in  London  lore  when  he  found  the  “  King  Streets  ”  of 
the  London  area  to  number  ninety-five,  and  the 
“  Queen  Streets”  ninety-nine.  Words,  however,  fail 
to  shadow  forth  the  despair  of  the  postman  who  has 
to  contend  with  the  hundred  and  fifty-one  Church 


Streets,  the  hundred  and  sixty-one  New  Streets — of 
various  degrees  of  newness — and  the  untold  number 
of  thoroughfares  named  after  princes,  dukes,  and 
various  other  personages  of  exalted  title. 

That  they  should  have  somewhat  reduced  the 
perplexing  multiplicity  of  these  titles,  is  one  of  the 
few  claims  our  magisterial  and  cock-a-hoop  London 
County  Council  has  to  our  regard  ;  although  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  questioned  by  the  cynical 
how  far  the  hatred  of  the  earnest  Pro¬ 
gressive  for  dignities  weighed,  and 
how  far  considerations  of  public  con¬ 
venience,  in  this  re-christening  of 
public  thoroughfares.  It,  at  any  rate, 
behoves  our  public  bodies  to  deal  gently 
with  the  names  of  our  London  streets  ; 
for  though  the  multitude  of  similar 
names  and  the  incertitude  of  the 
average  man  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  postal  districts  combine  to  addle 
the  letter-carrier’s  brains,  yet  names  in 
this  most  historical  and  conservative  of 
all  cities  cannot  be  altered  without 
obscuring  some  bye-way  of  history, 
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some  backwater  of 
London’s  story.  It  is 
by  our  conservatism 
in  street  names  that 
the  pilgrim  from  over 
seas  to  this  great  hive 
of  bees  and  drones 
may  picture  the 
changeful  march  of 
the  centuries  ;  may  see 
the  merry-making 
round  the  Maypole  in 
the  Strand,  the 
clashes  and  cudgel- 
lings  of  rival  ’pren¬ 
tices  in  Cheapside,  or 
the  pageants  and  fateful  processions  that  have  tra¬ 
velled  Whitehall  ;  and  herein  we  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Latin  races  and  the  upstart  kingdoms, 
principalities,  and  powers  of  the  Continent.  For 
when  the  Frenchman  raises  his  periodic  barricades  ; 
when  the  fool  fury  of  the  Seine  rises  in  flood  and 
drowns  Paris  in  blood  and  blazing  petroleum,  the 
revolutionaries’  first  care  is  to  erase  the  street  names 
and  to  repaint  them  with  the  bloodstained  date  of 
their  latest  orgie.  The  fresh-minted  German 
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Empire,  and  the  new-fangled  kingdom  of  Italy,  are 
not  much  better  in  this  respect.  Of  late  years,  too, 
the  Irishmen  of  Dublin  have  been  touched  with  the 
craze  for  the  glorifying  of  conspirators  by  the  cheap 
and  facile  way  of  naming  streets  after  them.  Your 
County  Councilman  is,  however,  no  gory  upsetter  of 
governments  ;  he  does  not  conspire — it  is  not 
“  respectable  ”  so  to  do.  He  does  not  confiscate  and 
expatriate  :  instead,  he  puts  another  penny  on  the 
rates,  and  the  withers  of  the  lieges  are  wrung 
damnably.  Thus  he  cries  quits  with  the  Com¬ 


munard.  But  when  a  new  street  is  to  be  given  a 
name,  then  the  County  Councilman  burgeons  and 
blossoms  forth  into  radiant  phraseology.  Time 
was  when  a  Board  of  Works  was  content  to 
have  done  with  the  paviors  and  the  masons,  and  to 
throw  open  new  thoroughfares  without  ceremony. 
This  by  no  means  suits  the  notions  of  our  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea,  our  Incubus,  whose  initials,  L.C.C.,  are 
writ  large  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  town. 
“  Street  ”  will  not  serve  the  turn  of  this  complacent 
body,  but  it  must  have  “  Avenues,”  no  matter  how 
treeless  ;  and  at 
the  opening  of 
them  come  Coun- 
cilmen  from  the 
uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  ; 
yea,  from  Clap- 
ham  and  Cam¬ 
berwell,  from 
Hackney  and  all 
the  ungodly  re¬ 
gions  of  Isling¬ 
ton  they  come, 
and  with  them, 
from  the  dim  regions  of  the  Back  Shop,  their  women- 
kind,  and  they  look  upon  the  new  “  Avenue,”  and 
say,  like  so  many  Creators,  “  It  is  good,”  and  fall 
to  glorifying  one  another,  and  the  great  god  Better¬ 
ment. 

It  is  by  favour  of  an  old  and  pleasant  custom  that 
we  are  often  enabled  to  trace  the  history  of  streets 
whose  names  have  been  changed.  There  are  still  in 
their  places  at  the  street  corners  numbers  of  the  old 
street  tablets,  that  from  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
until  the  first  quarter  of  the  present,  were  used  to 
identify,  and  often  to  decorate,  the  thoroughfares  of 
central  London.  Some  few  others,  disestablished 
from  their  places,  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum.  Among  them  is  the  plain  tablet 
from  Skinner  Street,  that  once  led  into  Newgate 
Street,  past  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church.  The  Holborn 
Viaduct  now  occupies  its  site.  In  the  same  place  is 
preserved  the 
street  sign  of 
“  S  te  wkeley’s 
Street.”  It  is  sad 
to  think  that 
Stewkeley  (who¬ 
ever  he  was)  stood 
godfather  to  this 
street  with  an  eye 
upon  posterity. 

He  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  his 
name  and  fame 
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should  thus  go 
down  to  the  ages. 
His  name, yes, for 
it  is  hereby  en¬ 
shrined  in  Archi- 
tecture ;  his 
fame,  no  ;  for 
diligent  questing 
has  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  aught  of 
Stewkeley,  save 
that  he  —  if  we 
may  take  the 
tablet  of  his  street 
as  witnes  s — - 
flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was,  one  may  surely  surmise, 
the  freeholder  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  street 
stood  ;  but  the  name  of  it  was  altered  long  years  ago 
to  “  Bull  and  Mouth  Street,”  a  name  derived,  say  the 
antiquaries,  from  an  old  colloquial  term,  “  Boulogne 
Mouth,”  by  which  we  understand  Boulogne  Harbour 
to  have  been  indicated.  But  antiquaries  imagine 
vain  things.  And  now  Bull  and  Mouth  Street  is  as 
a  tale  that  is  told,  for  the  new  General  Post  Office 
stands  on  the  site  of  it. 

There  are  many  Castle  Streets  in  London,  and  a 
tablet  still  proclaims  the  former  existence  of  one  by 
Holborn  Bars.  It  is  now  known  as  Furnival  Street, 
which  must  not  be  taken  as  a  compliment  to  Doctor 
Furnivall,  of  the  New  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  other  Societies,  but 
merely  so  called  from  Fur- 
nival’s  Inn,  across  the  road. 

A  tine  old  sculptured  street 
sign,  still,  happily,  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  position,  is  that  in 
Panyer  Alley,  by  Newgate 
Street.  The  Boy  of  Panyer 
Alley  is  well  known,  as,  by 
the  verse  carved  beneath  his 
seated  figure,  this  appears  to 
be  the  highest  ground  in 
London  City.  Another  of 
these  rare  pictorial  signs  is 
that  which  may  be  observed 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Warwick 
Lane  and  Newgate  Street.  It 
represents  that  very  mythical 
hero,  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  whose  town  house  used  to  stand 
in  this  narrow  lane. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  dolorous 
place,  Clerkenwell  Prison,  now  a  vast  Parcel  Post 
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depot,  is  rich  in  street  signs.  By  a  somewhat  grim 
kind  of  unconscious  humour,  the  street  facing  the 
prison  gates  is  known,  and  has  long  been  known,  as 
“  Mount  Pleasant.”  According,  however,  to  a  cut- 
brick  tablet  on  a  house  in  this  row,  part  of  it  was,  in 
1720,  called  Dorrington  Street.  The  West  End  is 
not  without  its  quota  of  these  tablets,  and  one  of  the 
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sixteen  London  “James  Streets ’’—that  one  by  the 
Haymarket — is  particularly  handsome.  The  small 
example  from  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  though 
quite  innocent  of  carving,  is  distinguished  above 
many  another  by  its  really  fine  lettering,  this 
quality  being  shared  in  some  degree  by  the  tablet 
from  John  Street,  Soho,  and  that  (the  earliest  in 
London)  from  what  is  now 
known  as  “  Great  Peter 
Street,”  Westminster. 

Tichborne  Court,  Holborn, 
whence  came  the  next  speci¬ 
men,  has  been  rebuilt  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  with  the  re¬ 
building  of  it  the  armorial 
scutcheon  of  the  Tichbornes, 
that  used  to  surmount  the 
archway  leading  into  the 
court  from  Holborn,  has 
utterly  vanished.  It  was 
worthy  a  better  fate. 

There  are  narrow  and 
grimy  streets  lurking  behind 
Regent  Street  ;  places  know¬ 
ing  no  better  tenants  than 
those  of  tenement  houses, 
but  once  the  resort  of  fashion 
and  “the  quality.”  ’Tis  now  quantity  that  har¬ 
bours  here,  for  each  room  holds  a  family,  and 
the  panelled  stairways  that  were  once  used  by 
the  brocaded  dames  and  peruked  gentlemen  of 
“glorious  Anna’s”  reign,  are  become  the  only 
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playgrounds  of  innumerable  children. 

It  is  on  the  corner  houses  of  these 
streets  that  have  seen  better  days  that 
you  will  find  name  tablets.  One,  that 
of  “Little  Marlborough  Street,  1703,” 
is  pictured  here  ;  a  thoroughfare 
named  while  yet  the  victories  of 
Blenheim,  Ramillies,  and  Malplaquet 
were  new,  and  the  memories  of  them 
made  men’s  blood  to  run  hotly  in  their 
veins.  “Nassau  Street-in-Whetten’s 
Buildings  ”  is  a  strangely  complicated  name  on  a 
street  tablet.  Nassau  Street  remains  behind  Shaftes¬ 
bury  Avenue  ;  but  Whetten’s  Buildings,  where  are 
they,  and  who  was  Whetten,  who  so  long  since  has 
gone  to  his  place  ? 

We  do  not  remain  in  doubt  of  the  identity  of  him 
who  gave  his  name  to  Devereux  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
for  we  have  not  only  the  date  on 
this  curious  bracket,  but  also  the 
portrait-bust  of  the  contemporary 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  is  commemo¬ 
rated  also  by  Essex  Street,  near 
by.  That  Lisle  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  was  once  “New”  Lisle 
Street  the  tablet  on  the  pedi¬ 
ment  of  its  central  house  informs 
us,  together  with  the  date  of  its 
building,  in  1791.  But  the  curt 
intimation,  “  Jubilee  Place,”  tells 
nothing.  It  refers,  however,  to 
the  jubilee  of  George  the  Third, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  a  mean  street 
near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Station.  The  remain¬ 
ing  example  hands  down  to  future  Londoners  the 
exact  spot  where  once  stood  Bishop’s  Gate,  one  of 
the  old-time  entrances  to  the  City. 

John  Sayce-Parr. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  OUTLOOK 

THE  LATEST  UTOPIA 

There’s  work  coming  for  the  builder  and  rue 
growing  for  the  next  century,  if  we  may  believe  what 
we  hear  of  the  newest  project  for  celebrating  the 
longest  reign  in  English  history.  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  is  a  “  record,”  thus  to  adopt  in  passing,  the 
sporting  slang  of  the  times,  and  as  a  “record”  it 
must  be  celebrated — that  is  the  temper  of  the  age. 
George  III.  had  his  Jubilee  and  so  has  had  Her 


Majesty,  and  there  we  thought  was 
an  end  on’t.  Not  that  we  lack  any¬ 
thing  of  loyalty,  nor  will  rejoice  one 
whit  less  than  any  of  the  lieges  when 
October  shall  have  come  and  the 
“record”  been  broken.  It  is,  indeed, 
right  and  proper  to  celebrate  so  unique 
an  occasion  ;  but  we  fear  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
commemorate  it  to  all  future  ages. 
This,  if  we  may  believe  the  corres¬ 
pondence  columns  and  editorials  of  our  morning 
contemporaries,  is  no  less  than  a  scheme  to  build 
an  Utopia  within  easy  reach  of  London.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Lever,  a  good  citizen  of  Liverpool,  a  man  of 
successful  enterprise,  and  the  proud  sponsor  of 
Port  Sunlight,  that  we  owe  this  scheme.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  raise  a  capital  of  five  millions,  to  purchase 
some  30,000  acres  of  land  within  (say)  thirty  miles 
of  London,  and  thereon  to  edify  a  model  town,  which 
is  to  be  called  “  Victoria.” 

It  is  a  magnificent  scheme,  and  no  less  magnificent 
because  one  fore-doomed  to  failure.  The  imagina¬ 
tion,  indeed,  boggles  at  any  Utopia  of  man’s  making 
while  the  opinions  of  mankind  remain  individual  and 
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preferences  unsubdued;  and  supposing  “Victoria” 
to  be  built,  the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  Earth  after 
which  the  yearnest  Radical  is  for  ever  straining  will 
be  still  beyond  our  grasp,  and  Millenium  still  outside 
the  range  of  our  imperfect  vision. 

“Victoria”  is  to  be  built  (if  built  at  all)  on  a  plan 
distinguished  for  symmetry.  It  is  going  to  have  parks 
and  baths  and  sanitation  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
inconceivably  exquisite  kind,  and  everything  shall  be 
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built  of  honest  materials.  Not  a  hair  shall  be  want¬ 
ing  from  the  mortar,  the  lime  shall  be  above  sus¬ 
picion,  the  junctions  of  the  drains  shall  join,  and 

slack-baked 
bricks  be  un¬ 
known.  The 
hodman  shall 
carry  his  tale 
of  bricks  man¬ 
fully,  the  brick¬ 
layer  lay  them 
never  so  truly, 
the  carpenter 
and  joiner 
urged  to  do 
their  very  best 
for  posterity  ; 
while  no  clerk  of  works  or  surveyor  shall  be 
required,  and  the  foreman’s  office  remain  unfilled 
because  the  British  workman  shall  work  in  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm.  It  is,  we  fear,  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection.  But  when  the  model  town  shall  have 


JUBILEE  PLACE,  NEAR  THE  ELEPHANT 
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been  completed,  who  are  those  who  will  live  in 
it  and  its  geometrically-aligned  streets,  and  for 
what  length  of  time  will  its  Architecture  remain 
a  delight  ?  We  know  nothing  of  the  “style”  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build,  nor,  we  suspect,  do  the  pro¬ 
moters,  thus  far.  But  what  most  admired  fashion  of 
to-day  will  it  be  that  shall  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
preserve  “Victoria  ”  from  being  a  by-word  forty-five 
years  hence,  even  as  the  taste  that  prevailed  in  1851, 
the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  has  come  to 

be  known  as  Middle 
Victorian,  is  to-day  the 
scorn  of  even  the  middle- 
classes,  to  whom  the  last 
echo  of  Style  comes  when 
its  voice  has  ceased 
among  the  cultured.  It 
is  to  dare  everything, 
thus  to  create  a  model  town  which  may  come  to 
be  looked  upon  with  the  disgust  with  which  we 
regard  the  stuccoed  porticoes,  the  pallid  grey 
brick  of  the  interminable  Cromwell  Road.  “  Queen 
Anne  ”  reached  the  level  of  Clapham  long  since, 

and  red  brick  conquered  the  prejudices  of  our 

Puritans  a  decade  back,  when  the  ruddy  walls  of 
Bedford  Park  were  condoned.  It  w'as  the  mark  of  the 
sinner,  some  ten  years  ago,  that  he  lived  in  a  red¬ 
brick  and  red-tiled  house,  and  painted  his  woodwork 
green  and  white,  and  never  had  any  graining  done. 
To-day,  Art  is  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Board  School, 
and  “  art-fabrics  ”  the  wear  of  every  servant  girl  ; 
and,  therefore,  taste  is  veering  round  again  to  French 
models  in  Architecture  and  to  primary  colours  in 
dress.  Is  it  then  in  Dutch  crow-stepped  gables  and 
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ruddy  brick  that  “  Victoria  ”  will  rejoice,  or  is  it  in 
“Victorian  Renaissance,”  done  in  salmon-coloured 
terra-cotta,  that  we  are  going  to  invite  the  criticism  of 
our  grandchildren  upon  this  Era  of  Science  and  Art  ? 


without  some  satisfaction  that  we  find  it  possible  to 
draw  greater  attention  to  this  charming  piece  of 
work  than  could  be  done  in  a  passing  reference. 

The  well  and  its  artistic  appointments  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  village  of  Shiere  by  the  Misses 
Spottiswoode,  of  Drydown,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  information  that  the  ironwork  was  designed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.,  and  executed  at  Guildford. 


|^JAjesty  BELITTLED 

We  are  not  of  those  to  whom  every  jubilee  statue, 
new  or  old,  of  London  streets,  is  a  monument  alike 
of  the  fame  of  its  original  and  the  incompetence  of 
its  sculptor.  This  is,  of  course,  the  accepted  attitude 
with  many  good  folk,  but  we  are  not  content  to 
clothe  ourselves  with  the  battered  cliches  of  an  unin¬ 
structed  opinion  that  regards  London  statues  as  a 
sorry  crowd  of  failures — a  sweeping  condemnation 
recoiling  upon  those  who  fail  to  see  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Le  Soeur’s  equestrian  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  the  First  at  Charing  Cross,  the  dignity  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  or  the 
refined  modelling  and  just  pose  of  the  statue  of 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne  in  Waterloo 
Place — to  name  but  these.  But  the  greater  number  of 
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London  statues  we  could  certainly  afford  to  lose,  and 
count  that  loss  an  inestimable  gain.  The  doleful 
Victory  in  Waterloo  Place,  the  egregious  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  his  undistinguished  companions  in 
the  Embankment  Gardens,  and  the  eminently 
respectable  but  insignificant  effigies  that  dot  the 
central  squares  and  frighten  the  children — all  these 
we  would  gladly  see  consigned  to  the  melting  pot. 
To  them  we  would  add  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Queen,  unveiled  at  Blackfriars  as  we  go  to  press  ;  a 
miserable  performance,  whose  shapeless  and  un¬ 
dignified  attempt 
at  design  has 
called  forth  these 
remarks.  It  is 
surely  not  for 
lack  of  good  ex¬ 
amples  that  a 
statue  of  the 
Queen  should  be 
so  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  and 
should  fall  so 
short  of  express¬ 
ing  the  Imperial 
idea.  What  is 
needed  is  a  por¬ 
traiture  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Empress 
of  India,  and 
ruler  of  countries 
in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth; 
not  so  much  a 
more  or  less 
faithful  present¬ 
ment  of  a  vener¬ 
able  and  digni¬ 
fied  lady  as  a 
design  which 
shall  typify  Em¬ 
pire,  while  yet 
it  retains  some 
likeness  of  the 
one  who  wields  the  sceptre.  This  is  the  principle 
upon  which  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  worked  when  he 
provided  the  fine  seated  statue  of  the  Queen,  done  in 
bronze  and  enthroned  amid  all  the  attributes  of  power, 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  County  Hall  at 
A\  inchester.  He  grasped  the  idea  that  a  statue  of 
Victoria  was  to  be  not  merely  that  of  a  person,  or 
even  of  a  personage,  but  should  typify  the  Might, 
the  Majesty,  the  grandeur  of  England,  whose  earth- 
shaking  possibilities  are  centred — according  to  the 


Constitutional  theory — in  her  ruler.  There  was  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  so  fine  an  opportunity  as 
this  for  the  sculptor  who  is  also  a  designer  ;  the 
subject  is  one  that  compels  the  imagination,  and  to 
be  merely  literal  is  to  fail.  The  pity  is  that  to  men 
so  unimaginative  should  have  so  often  fallen  the  work. 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  statue  was  thought  out  in  the  right 
vein.  He  rightly  conceived  Majesty  as  sitting.  He 
knew  that  queens  do  not  stand,  and  therefore,  with 
all  the  politeness  in  the  world  and  the  best  artistic 
feeling  imaginable,  gave  the  Queen  a  seat.  She  sits, 

in  that  Win¬ 
chester  statue,  on 
a  throne  into 
whose  composi¬ 
tion  a  fine  Archi¬ 
tectural  quality 
enters,  and  on 
the  Orb  she  holds 
there  has  lighted 
a  little  winged 
Victory,  eloquent 
alike  of  Victoria’s 
name  and  the 
success  of  her 
arms  in  cam¬ 
paigns  innumer¬ 
able.  This  was 
an  artistic  suc¬ 
cess,  but  one 
perhaps  even 
greater  is  that 
fine  white  marble 
statue  by  the 
Princess  Louise 
(Marchioness  of 
Lome),  unveiled 
some  three  years 
ago  in  front  of 
South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Palace.  Here 
also  the  Queen  is 
seated,  majestic 
in  all  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  State 
robes,  crowned 
and  sceptred.  Her  Majesty  is  here  represented 
in  the  hey-day  of  her  youth,  and  looks  every  inch 
a  Queen.  It  is  not  ours  to  enquire  how  far 
the  Queen’s  daughter  was  responsible  for  the 
work,  nor  how  much  credit  for  the  artistry  of 
it  is  due  to  another.  The  work  itself  is  in  every 
way  a  success.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
Blackfriars  statue,  now  presented  to  the  citizens  of 
London.  Majesty  is  not  one  of  its  attributes,  nor  does 
imagination  enter  in  the  slightest  degree  into  its  com- 
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position,  although  of  a  clumsy  realism  there  is  plenty 
and  to  spare.  The  work  of  the  late  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A., 
it  does  honour  neither  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Sculptor,  or 
to  the  Academicians  who  judged  him  worthy  to  be 
their  Associate.  Not  since  Boehm’s  design  for  the 
Jubilee  coinage— a  failure  in  the  art  of  the  medallist 
unsurpassed  for  artlessness  in  modern  times — was 
published  to  the  astonished  Three  Kingdoms,  has 
Majesty  been  so  belittled  as  now.  Only  scarlet 
words  and  weird  phrases  would  suffice  to  express  the 
contempt  with  which  all  Architects  and  art  workers 
must  regard  this  travesty  of  the  greatest  Monarch  of 
this,  or  any  other  era  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but 
that  to  the  magisterial  sovereigns  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  such  a  performance  would  fall 
short  of  the  offence  which  Germans  know  to  their 
cost  under  the  terrific  name  of  “  majestatsbeleidig- 
ung,”  a  portmanteau-word  now  much  in  use  in  the 
Fatherland,  which  indicates  a  kind  of  sublimated 
contempt  of  court,  and  earns  those  who  practise  it 
imprisonment  in  fortresses.  We  had  intended  to 
show  a  sketch  of  this  latest  statue  of  Her  Majesty, 
by  which  these  foregoing  words  should  be  justified, 
but  second  thoughts  forbade  the  inclusion  of  the 
merely  grotesque  among  these  pages,  and  readers 
must  study  the  statue  at  first  hand,  if,  indeed,  the 
heavy  traffic  that  pounds  the  granite  setts  of  Black- 
friars  and  shakes  the  ground  have  not  already  come 
into  collision  with  the  mean  pedestal  on  which  it 
stands  and  brought  it  to  earth. 


This  petty  pace  from  year  to 

YEAR 

The  Londoner  who  is  by  way  of  being  a  contem¬ 
plative  cynic  finds  much  to  exercise  his  peculiar 
humour  in  the  unfinished  public  buildings  that 
remain  monuments  of  Governmental  delay  during 
the  last  two  generations.  Ministries,  alternately 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  have  come  and  gone  these 
last  sixty  years,  and  parties  have  contended  more  or 
less  valiantly  for  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation, 
only  to  prove  so  many  Ethelreds  whose  unreadiness 
has  left  us  vacant  sites  covered,  not  with  magnificent 
buildings  fit  for  London’s  position  among  the  cities 
of  the  Empire,  but  strewn  thickly  with  the  shards 
and  pot-sherds,  the  old  boots,  meat  cans  and  rusty 
umbrella  frames  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  past.  It 
is  not  a  pleasing  picture,  but  it  is  one  continually 
and  gratuitously  on  view,  and  is  no  less  gratuitously 
offensive. 

It  is  not  for  lack  of  thought  and  enquiry  that  these 
derelict  sites  remain  as  yet  unbuilt  upon,  for  the 
reign  of  Victoria  has  been  signalised  by  the  countless 
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Parliamentary  Committees  that  have  sat  upon 
building  projects  having  for  their  object  the  housing 
of  Governmental  Departments  and  the  provision  of 
Science  and  Art  Museums  ;  and  they  have  sat  and 
heard  evidence  and  presented  reports  innumerable, 
which  reports  have  been  only  printed  as  Parliamentary 
Papers— and  carefully  pigeon-holed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Works.  And  nothing  is  done.  The  texts 
for  these  foregoing  remarks  were  found  in  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  for  the  Housing  of  Public  Departments, 
and  in  the  fugitive  paragraphs  which  tell  us  that  the 
grant  for  the  completion  of  the  long  incomplete 
South  Kensington  Museum  will,  perhaps,  be  passed 
in  the  next  Session.  We,  however,  have  heard  the 
tale  too  often  to  believe  that  the  funds  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  and  that  the  unfinished  buildings  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  facing  the  Cromwell 
and  Exhibition  Roads,  will  be  presently  completed. 
Some  five  years  ago  the  Architectural  dovecotes 
were  fluttered  by  the  competition  for  the  completion 
of  the  Museum  ;  and  the  authorities,  having  invited 
designs,  even  went  so  far  as  to  select  that  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell.  The 
public  was  led  to  believe  in  the  work  being  begun 
forthwith  ;  but  the  wooden  palings,  the  grass-plots, 
and  the  “  temporary  ”  iron-roofed  structures,  that 
have  occupied  the  site  for  thirty  years,  are  still  there, 
and  still  seem  likely  to  remain. 

As  regards  the  housing  of  Departments  round 
about  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street,  that  is  an  old 
tale,  and  was  not  new  when  Scott's  hateful  block  of 
buildings,  facing  Whitehall,  was  built  some  thirty- 
years  since.  There  are  many  acres  of  land  available 
(and  already  Government  property)  between  Charles 
Street,  Delahay  Street,  Great  George  Street,  and  Par¬ 
liament  Street  ;  and  the  War  Office,  some  four  years 
ago,  secured  an  admirable  site  directly  opposite  the 
Horse  Guards,  when  it  purchased  Lord  Carrington’s 
house.  But  nothing  has  been  done  to  edify  buildings 
on  these  lands,  and  nothing  will  be  done  while  De¬ 
partments  are  still  allowed  to  waste  public  money  in 
costly  economies.  It  becomes  interesting  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  unfinished  and  tardily-completed 
buildings  of  London  dedicated  to  public  men  ;  to 
instance  all  of  them  would  be  to  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  give.  It  is  only  now,  years  after  Penne- 
thorne,  the  Architect  of  the  Record  Office,  has  gone 
to  his  grave,  that  the  completion  of  his  design  has 
been  taken  in  hand  ;  and  the  intention  of  Wren  is 
being  but  slowly  realised,  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  in  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  was  only 
when  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  restored  the  exterior  of 
\\  estminster  Hall  and  cleared  away  the  last  vestiges 
of  Smirke’s  Law  Courts  that  the  Gothic  pinnacles 
designed  by  Barry  took  their  destined  place  where 
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PEEP  AT  AUGSBURG 

We  had  come  hurriedly 
from  Milan,  writes  Mr.  Percy 
Stonor  after  his  last  rush  across 
Europe,  staying  a  day  and 
night  at  Calico,  the  northern¬ 
most  point  of  the  Lake  of 
Como.  We  were  near  upon 
staying  a  month,  for  one  of  the 
party  got  into  collision  with 
a  very  pompous  civic  func¬ 
tionary  ;  and  had  not  a 
devilishly  civil  shopkeeper,  of 
whom  we  had  purchased  kick¬ 
shaws,  come  to  our  aid,  our 
bones  would  at  this  moment 
be  rotting  under  the  dungeon 
keep  of  the  Castle.  Not  to 
risk  a  second  encounter  with 
the  brute,  we  immediately 
boarded  the  most  respectable 
carriage  in  the  town,  and  drove 
away  on  the  road  to  Cori, 
changing  horses  three  times 
before  we  reached  Splingen, 
where  we  stayed  the  night, 
continuing  our  journey  on  the 
morrow.  At  Cori,  we  took 
train  to  Augsburg,  reaching 
the  famous  “Three  Moors” 


once  the  stuccoed  walls,  fondly  imagined  by  Smirke 

to  be  classical,  affronted  the  Towers  and  Spires  of 

Westminster. 

What  the  eager  Radical 
would  perhaps  call  an  “  ob¬ 
ject-lesson”  is  afforded  by  the 
unfinished  arches  and  naked 
brickwork  that  spring  from 
the  Home  Office  walls  just 
where  the  stone  steps  go 
down  from  Downing  Street  to 
St.  James’s  Park,  for  they 
reveal  the  original  intention  of 
the  Governmental  authorities 
to  raze  the  old  official  resi¬ 
dences  with  the  ground  and  to 
build  anew,  in  the  style  that 
obtains  across  the  way.  But 
for  this  unfulfilled  design  we 
have  no  regret:  the  pity  of  it  is 
that  so  much  was  built. 


quite  late  at  night.  Too  late,  in  fact,  it  was,  and 
too  tired  were  we,  to  do  aught  but  crawl  to 
bed  and  fall  immediately  asleep. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the 
“  Three  Moors  ”  has  been  an 
hotel  for  six  centuries,  and 
that  it  was  formerly  part  of 
the  mansion  of  the  Fugger 
family,  who,  long  after  they 
moved  into  the  Maximilian- 
strasse,  entertained  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
V.  on  the  site  of  their  old  home. 
The  house,  of  course,  has  been 
rebuilt  more  than  once,  and 
only  a  chimneypiece  of  the 
Banqueting  Room  remains  as 
evidence  of  former  splendours, 
the  commercialism  of  the  west 
having  been  too  much  even  for 
associations  with  Charles  V. 

There  is  a  peculiar  “  has 
been  ”  feeling  about  Augsburg 
which  is  not  experienced  in 
many  of  the  German  towns, 
even  when  their  Architecture 
is  of  the  centuries  past,  and 
the  grip  of  desolation  hangs 
like  a  pall  on  some  of  the 
second-rate  thoroughfares.  The 
Maximilianstrasse  is  a  fine 
place,  much  finer  than  many 
larger  German  towns  can  boast 
of  ;  but  beyond  the  three 
famous  bronze  fountains  there 
is  little  of  special  or  peculiar 
interest  to  the  Architect — 
nothing  but  what  is  repeated 
a  hundred  times  all  over  the 
land.  The  fountains  are  really 
fine  and  historic.  The  first, 
known  as  the  Herculesbrunnen 
is  the  work  of  one  Adrian  de 
Vries,  and  was  put  up  in  1599. 
The  Merkurbrunnen,  opposite 
the  Church  of  St.  Maurice,  is 
by  the  same  sculptor  ;  but  the 
third,  which  many  consider 
to  be  the  finest  of  the  three — 
the  Augustusbrunnen  (1594), 
named  after  the  Emperor 
whose  figure  appears  on  the 
work,  and  who  is  the  reported 
founder  of  the  city — is  by 
Gerhard.  At  this  end  of  the 
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Maximilianstrasse  is  the  Rathhaus,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  finest  in  all  Germany.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  possesses  a  hall  of  exceptional  grandeur 
and  proportions,  being  over  a  hundred  feet  long  by 
quite  sixty  feet  in  width,  with  an  enormous  cedar 
roof  which  mounts  up,  we  were  told,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet.  This  apartment  has  no  less  than 
sixty  windows,  some  of  which  run  in  three  tiers 
right  up  into  the  gable.  What  the  German  Archi¬ 
tects  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
would  have  done  without  their  gables  and  huge  roofs 
one  hardly  knows,  for  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
eccentricities  of  plan  merge  themselves  under  the 


it  in  the  South  Aisle  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  bishops 
of  Augsburg.  The  ancient  brazen  doors  in  the  south 
porch  are  covered  with  rude  Byzantine  reliefs  of 
sacred  and  heathen  subjects — Adam  and  Eve,  a 
Centaur,  the  Temptation  of  the  Serpent,  and  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  (1070).  The  flamboyant  Cloisters 
on  the  north  side  date  from  the  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  are  very  fine.  The  north  and 
south  portals,  which  are  richly  decorated  with 
sculpture  and  have  two  bronze  knockers,  between 
132  l  and  1346  ;  and  the  east  end,  slight  and  towering 
in  an  Apex,  was  rebuilt  between  1356  and  1410. 

The  Church  contains  remarkable  pictures  and 
stained  glass.  In  the  North  Transept  is  a  foun- 


protecting  influences  of  a  gable  which  sails  upwards 
to  the  heavens,  gathering  the  little  tricky  corners 
together  as  it  goes  along,  and  scorning,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  to  rest  at  anything  near  the  right-angle  to 
ridging  of  the  roof. 

The  Cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  and  was  originally  begun  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  only  to  be  practically  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth.  The  older  portions  of  the  Nave  are 
Romanesque,  with  late  Gothic  double  Aisles.  The 
West  Choir  has  a  good  screen  of  open  ironwork,  and 
a  similarly  treated  Altar  (1346)  with  the  canopy  of  an 
ancient  bishop’s  throne  and  a  very  old  marble  chair. 
Beneath  it  is  a  crypt  with  low  columns,  and  adjoining 
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tain  of  running  water,  which  local  tradition  tells 
comes  straight  from  heaven.  We  tried  not  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  but  in  the  Cathedral  we  spent  a 
whole  day  wondering  at  the  richness  of  the  carving. 
Carl  Becker,  the  chief  of  the  Construction  Depart¬ 
ment,  had  many  tales  to  tell  and  facts  to  disclose, 
even  after  the  sun  had  dipped  its  autumn  majesty 
behind  the  sanctuary  walls.  So  we  carried  him 
off  to  our  hotel,  and  midnight  had  long  struck 
ere  his  tongue  ceased  with  the  historical  events  of 
his  beloved  city,  and  we  bade  him  adieu  under  the 
shadow  of  the  “  Three  Moors.”  On  the  morrow  we 
were  in  Ulm,  where  the  Cathedral  is  worth  an  article 
all  to  itself. 
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A  N  ARCHITECTURAL  PILGRIM- 
/\  AGE  BY  CHARLES  G 
f~  \  HARPER 

It  is  rarely  that  one  finds  among  writers  outside 
the  profession  of  Architecture  a  love  of  that  Art  and 
its  monuments,  and  a  mind  sufficiently  instructed  to 
grasp  alike  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  work  both 
old  and  new.  It  needs,  perhaps,  no  high  attainments 
in  the  lay  (or  non-Architectural)  mind  to  admire  and 
appreciate  good  work  ;  what  is  of  greater  rarity  is  to 
find  a  delightfully  imaginative  writer  whose  fancies 
have  enlivened  and  made  merry  the  dark  hours  that 
come  to  all  of  us,  and  whose  feeling  for  the  first  of 
all  the  Arts  rings  true  and  clear.  It  is,  in  truth,  not 
often  given  to  men  to  write  with  the  twin  forces  of 
keen  humour  and  pathos  and  to  rise  at  once  to  popu¬ 
larity  and  the  esteem  of  those  among  Architects  who 
have  found  in  their  Art  a  noble  inspiration  for  all 
their  lives. 

The  man  who  has  done  this — has  reached  his 
hundredth  edition,  tickled  the  crowd  and  won,  long 
years  ago,  to  the  library  shelf — is  dead,  and  lies  I 
know  not  where,  now  that  the  old  City  Church  in 
which  his  body  was  laid  is  gone,  and  the  site  of  it 
occupied  by  towering  warehouses. 

There  are  coteries,  circles  inner  and  outer,  in  the 
world  of  Letters,  and  there  have  always  been.  There 
are  some  in  this  time  of  ours  whose  members  think 
they  are  of  the  giants  whose  memory  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  There  were  other  coteries  when 
the  century  was  but  newly  come  into  its  second 
quarter,  when  the  period  that  is  now  known  as  Early 
Victorian  was  in  the  making,  and  when  the  Queen 
was  young.  The  members  of  those  literary  brother¬ 
hoods  are  gone,  each  one  to  his  place,  and  the 
memories  of  the  most  of  them,  of  the  books  they 
wrote,  the  jokes  they  cracked,  of  their  friendships 
and  quarrels,  are  dim  and  dusty  to-day.  The  taste  in 
humour  and  pathos  is  not  the  taste  of  this  time,  which 
laughs  at  the  pathos  and  finds  the  humour,  when  not 


dull,  merely  spiteful  and  vindictive.  When  you  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  wounding  wit, 
you  think  him  ungenerous  and  a  cad  ;  De  Quincey’s 
frolics  merely  elephantine,  Hook’s  facilities  dull,  and 
Leigh  Hunt’s  performances  but  journalism. 

All  this  is  but  the  foil  to  show  the  brilliant  humour, 
the  truly  pathetic  note,  of  Richard  Harris  Barham’s 
writings  to  better  effect.  Time  has  breathed  upon 
the  glass  through  which  we  see  the  lives  and  per¬ 
formances  of  Barham’s  contemporaries,  and  has 
obscured  our  view  of  them  ;  but  the  author  of 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends  remains,  almost  alone  among 
that  Early  Victorian  band,  as  acceptable  to-day 
(nay,  perhaps  even  more  acceptable)  than  he  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  fertile  county  of  Kent  that  Barham 
was  born.  Eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  old  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Canterbury,  and  near  by  the  Folkestone 
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Road,  there  lies,  secluded  in  a  deep  valley,  an  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse,  unpretending  enough  to  the 
outward  glance,  but  quaint  and  curious  within.  This 
is  the  old  Manor  House  of  Tappington  Everard, 
mentioned  so  often  and  so  familiarly  in  the  IngoMsby 
Legends  ;  and  for  many  centuries  the  home  of 
Richard  Harris  Barham’s  ancestors.  “  Tom 
Ingoldsby”  himself  was,  indeed,  born  at  Canterbury, 
within  the  Cathedral  precincts,  and  first  saw  the 
world  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  great  Church,  of 
whose  glories  he  was  in  after  years  to  tell  in  his  own 
peculiar  and  inimitable  way.  His  father,  made  rich 
by  hops,  was  a  man  of  consideration  at  Canterbury, 
and  filled  an  Aldermanic  chair  with  all  the  dignity 
that  comes  of  adipose  tissue  largely  developed.  He 
was,  in  fact  and  few  words,  a  fat  man,  and  it  was 
probably  in  reference  to  his  own  father  that  “  Tom 
Ingoldsby,”  in  later  years,  wrote  of  the  “  aldermanic 
nose  ”  trumpeting  in  the  Cathedral  during  service. 

“  A  fair  Cathedral,  too,  the  story  goes, 

And  kings  and  heroes  lie  entomb’d  within  her  ; 

There  pious  saints  in  marble  pomp  repose, 

Whose  shrines  are  worn  by  knees  of  many  a  sinner ; 
There,  too,  full  many  an  Aldermanic  nose, 

Roll’d  its  loud  diapason  after  dinner  ; 

And  there  stood  high  the  holy  sconce  of  Becket 
Till  four  assassins  came  from  France  to  crack  it.” 

The  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham,  the  self-styled 
“  Thomas  Ingoldsby,”  claimed  descent  from  the  De 
Bearhams,  anciently  the  Fitz  Urses,  whose  possessions 
extended  round  about  Tappington  Everard  for  many 
miles  of  this  fair  county  of  Kent.  Sir  Reginald,  or 
Randal,  Fitz  Urse  was  one  of  the  four  knights  who 
on  that  dark  December  day  of  1170  broke  in  upon 
the  religious  quiet  of  the  Cathedral  and  slaughtered 
Becket  in  the  North  Transept.  When  their  crime 
was  wrought  the  murderers  fled,  Fitz  Urse  escaping 
to  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  name 
of  Mac  Mahon,  the  Irish  equivalent  of  his  original 
patronymic,  which  was  just  the  Norman-Latin  for 
“  Bear’s  Son.” 

He  died  an  exile,  leaving  his  Manor  of  Barham  to 
his  brother,  who,  so  odious  had  the  name  of  Fitz 
Urse  now  become,  changed  it  for  an  Anglicised 
variant,  and  called  himself  “  De  Bearham.”  Even¬ 
tually  the  aristocratic  prefix,  “  De,”  fell  out  of  use, 
and  in  course  of  time  even  Bearham  became 
“  Barham.” 

The  Barhams  held  place  and  power  here  for  cen¬ 
turies,  giving  their  name  to  the  village  of  Barham 
that  nestles,  embowered  in  foliage,  beneath  the  bleak 
and  bare  expanse  of  Barham  Downs  ;  their  estates 
dropping  from  them  little  by  little  until,  in  the  time 
of  James  the  First,  the  remaining  property  was 
alienated  by  a  Thomas  Barham,  a  nerveless,  unworthy 
descendant  of  the  fierce  Fitz  Urses. 
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In  course  of  time,  however,  the  estates  (or  part 
of  them,  including  Denton  Court  and  Tappington 
Everard)  were  purchased  by  a  rich  Canterbury  hop- 
factor  named  Harris,  whose  daughter,  by  a  singular 
freak  of  fate,  married  a  Thomas  Barham,  and  brought 
him,  as  her  dower,  a  portion  of  the  long-lost  lands 
of  his  ancestors,  including  the  manors  of  Parmstead 
(called  in  older  times  Barhamstead)  and  Tappington. 

Fourth  in  descent  from  this  peculiarly  fortunate 
Thomas  Barham  was  born,  in  1788,  he  who  was 
destined  to  bear  the  most  distinguished  name  of  all 
his  family — Richard  Harris  Barham,  the  witty  “Tom 
Ingoldsby.”  Entering  the  Church,  he  was  for  some 
time  vicar  of  Snargate,  on  Romney  Marsh,  afterwards 
becoming  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s — a  fine  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  specimen  of  the  “  squarson.”  A 
competent  genealogist,  an  accomplished  antiquary, 
a  man  of  letters,  he,  by  force  of  his  sprightly  wit, 
welded  the  fragmentary  legends  of  Kent  into  those 
astonishing  amalgams  of  fact  and  fiction  which, 
published  first,  from  time  to  time,  in  Bentley's 
Miscellany ,  were  collected  and  issued  as  the  Ingoldsby 
Legends.  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  charms  of 
these  verses  that  fact  and  fiction  are  so  inextricably 
mixed  in  them  that  it  needs  the  learning  of  the 
skilled  antiquary  to  sift  the  one  from  the  other ;  and 
so  plausible  are  many  of  his  ostensible  citations  from 
old  Latin  documents,  and  his  fictitious  genealogies 
so  interwoven  with  the  names,  the  marriages  and 
descents  of  persons,  real  and  imaginary,  that  an 
innocent  who  wrote  some  years  ago  to  Notes  and 
Queries ,  desiring  further  particulars  of  what  he  thought 
to  be  genuine  records,  is  surely  to  be  excused  for  his 
too- ready  faith. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  the  Kentish  Ingoldsbys 
are  entirely  figments  of  Barham’s  lively  imagination. 
Yorkshire  knows  a  family  of  that  name,  of  whom 
Barham  probably  had  never  heard  anything  save 
their  name. 

When  he  talks,  therefore,  of  the  escutcheons  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Tappington,  charged 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  and  its 
connections,  he  does  more  than  to  picturesquely 
embroider  facts.  He  invents  them,  and  the  “  old 
coat  ”  “  in  which  a  chevron  between  three  eagles'  cuisses, 
sable,  is  blazoned  quarterly  with  the  engrailed  saltire 
of  the  Ingoldsbys” — which  Mr.  Simpkinson  found 
to  be  that  of  “Sir  Ingoldsby  Bray,  temp.  Richard  I.” 
— is  one  not  known  to  the  Heralds’  College. 

Behind  the  farcical  “  Mr.  Simpkinson,  from  Bath,” 
however,  lurks  a  real  person,  and  one  not  unknown 
to  architects  who  have  read  Britten  and  Brayley’s 
books  on  Cathedral  antiquities.  John  Britten  was, 
equally  with  his  contemporary  Barham,  an  antiquary 
and  genealogist  of  accomplishment,  and  a  herald  of 
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repute.  Barham  would  not  have  allowed  as  much, 
for  there  was,  it  would  seem,  a  certain  amount  of 
ill-feeling  between  the  two,  which  resulted  in  the 
satirical  passages  relating  to  “  Mr.  Simpkinson  ”  to 
be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
They  tell  us  that  he  was,  among  other  things,  “  an 
influential  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to 
whose  ‘  Beauties  of  Bagnigge  Wells  ’  he  had  been  a 
liberal  subscriber”;  and  that  “his  inaugural  essay 
on  the  President’s  cocked-hat  was  considered  a 
miracle  of  erudition  ;  and  his  account  of  the  earliest 
application  of  gilding  to  gingerbread,  a  masterpiece 
of  antiquarian  research.”  In  all  this  one  finds  the 
rapier-thrust  of  satire,  the  mordant  wit  that  comes 
of  personal  rivalry,  and  the  heart-felt  scorn 
of  a  man  who  loved  Architecture  and  was, 


in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  His  work  may 
halt  somewhat,  his  Architectural  knowledge  be 
something  piecemeal  and  uninformed  with 
inner  light  ;  but  by  his  labours  many  others 
were  led  to  pursue  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

But  the  humour  with  which  Barham  surrounded 
“Mr.  Simpkinson’s ”  doings  took  no  count  of  his 
accomplishments,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  excursion  to 
“  Bolsover  Priory,”  narrated  in  The  Spectre  of  Tapping- 
ton.  “  Bolsover  Priory,”  said  Mr.  Simpkinson,  “  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Hugh  de  Bol¬ 
sover  had  accompanied  that  monarch  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  way  of 
penance  for  the  murder  of  his  young  nephews  in  the 
Tower.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
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indeed,  a  member  of  the  first  Archaeological  In¬ 
stitute,  but  who  whole-heartedly  resented  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  picnic  parties  into  archaeological  excur¬ 
sions,  and  revolted  at  popularising  Architecture  and 
antiquarian  research  by  brake  parties,  in  which  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks  punctuated  the  remarks 
of  speakers  holding  forth  on  the  architectural  features 
of  buildings  in  a  style  sufficiently  picturesque  and 
simple  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  ladies.  Architects 
who  have  found  how  unconquerable  is  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  public  to  their  art  will  appreciate  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  feelings  of  “Tom  Ingoldsby,” 
while  yet  reserving  some  meed  of  admiration  for 
John  Britten’s  labours,  which  did  much  to  advance 
the  slow-growing  knowledge  of  Gothic  Architecture 
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veteran  was  enfeoffed  in  the  lands  and  manor,  to  which 
he  gave  his  own  name  of  Bolsover,  or  Bee-Owls-Over 
(by  corruption  Bolsover) — -a  Bee  in  chief  over  Three 
Owls,  all  proper,  being  the  armorial  ensigns  borne 
by  this  distinguished  crusader  at  the  siege  of  Acre.” 

Thus  far  Simpkinson.  Now  Barham  turns,  with 
good  effect,  on  the  ignorant  sightseers  to  whom  ruins 
are  just  a  curiosity  and  nothing  more. 

“Ah!  that  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith,”  said  Mr.  Peters; 
“  I’ve  heard  tell  of  him,  and  all  about  Mrs.  Partington, 
and—” 

“  P.,  be  quiet,  and  don’t  expose  yourself !  ”  sharply 
interrupted  his  lady.  P.  was  silenced,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  bottled  stout. 

“  These  lands,”  continued  the  antiquary,  “  were 
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held  in  grand  sergeantry  by  the  presentation  of  three 
white  owls  and  a  pot  of  honey — ” 

“  Lassy  me!  how  nice !”  said  Miss  Julia.  Mr. 
Peters  licked  his  lips. 

“  Pray  give  me  leave,  my  dear — owls  and  honey, 
whenever  the  king  should  come  a-rat-catching  in  this 
part  of  the  country.” 

“  Rat-catching  !  ”  ejaculated  the  Squire,  pausing 
abruptly  in  the  mastication  of  a  drum-stick. 

“  To  be  sure,  my  dear  sir  ;  don’t  you  remember 
that  rats  once  came  under  the  forest  laws — a  minor 
species  of  venison  ?  ‘  Rats  and  mice,  and  such 

small  deer,’  eh?  —  Shakespeare,  you  know.  Our 
ancestors  ate  rats  ;  and  owls,  you  know,  are  capital 
mousers — ” 

“  I’ve  seen  a  howl,”  said  Mr.  Peters. 

“  Bolsover  Priory  ”  is  one  of  those  few  places 
mentioned  by  Ingoldsby  that  have  not  been  identified 
with  any  real  place  in  Kent.  It  might  have  been 
taken  to  mean  the  ruins  of  the  Preceptory  at  Swing- 
field  Minnis,  some  two  miles  from  Tappington,  had 
not  Barham  expressly  said,  in  his  prefatory  notes  to 
the  Witches'  Frolic ,  that  they  were  not  the  same. 
This  Preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars  is  now  a 
farmhouse,  in  whose  comparatively  modern  buildings 
the  hall  and  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  religious 
house  are  now  enclosed.  The  place  is  interesting  in 
plan,  but  modern  uses  have  left  but  little  sketchable 
here.  In  explanation  of  the  singular  name  of  Swing- 
field  Minnis,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  properly 
“  Sweyn’s  Field,”  and  perpetuates  a  victory  of  that 
Danish  king.  A  striking  confirmation  of  a  battle 
having  been  fought  here  was  afforded  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  recent  years  of  a  quantity  of  human 
remains,  apparently  the  result  of  some  long-forgotten 
fight.  “  Minnis  ”  is,  on  the  other  hand,  Cantise  for  a 
piece  of  rough  common  land,  and  the  village  stands 
on  a  common  to  this  day. 

But,  whatever  it  lacks  in  picturesque  aspect,  the 
glamour  of  romance  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
Barham,  who  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  Witches' 
Frolic.  Thus  he,  in  the  character  of  Grandfather 
Ingoldsby,  apostrophizes  it : — 

"  I  love  thy  tower,  Grey  Ruin, 

I  joy  thy  form  to  see, 

Though  reft  of  all,  Cell,  cloister,  and  hall, 

Nothing  is  left  but  a  tottering  wall. 

*  ***** 

Thou  art  dearer  to  me,  thou  Ruin  Grey, 

Than  the  Squire’s  verandah,  over  the  way  ; 

And  fairer,  I  ween,  the  ivy  sheen 
That  thy  mouldering  turret  binds, 

Than  the  Alderman’s  house,  about  half  a  mile  off, 

With  the  green  Venetian  blinds.” 

A  long,  buttressed  monastic  barn  at  Swingfield 
Minnis  is  figured  in  Knight’s  Old  England,  published 
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some  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  now  unaccountably 
disappeared. 

You  cannot,  as  Barham,  in  his  Legends  would  have 
us  believe,  glimpse  Swingfield  from  Tappington  ; 
because  hills  and  woodlands  stop  the  view  ;  nor  is 
Tappington  Hall  much  like  the  grand  turreted 
Manor  Honse  he  makes  it  in  his  glowing  pages. 
There  is  a  frontispiece  to  many  of  the  editions  of  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends  which  purports  to  be  a  view  of 
“Tappington,  taken  from  the  Folkestone  Road”; 
and  many  have  been  the  perplexed  pilgrims  who 
have  vainly  sought  those  ancestral  gates  and  chimneys 
between  Canterbury  and  Folkestone,  lured  to  the 
quest  by  the  original  preface  to  the  Legends ,  which 
gives  these  directions  for  pilgrims  : — “  ....  let 
them  take  the  high-road  from  Canterbury  to  Dover 
till  they  reach  the  eastern  extremity  of  Barham 
Downs.  Here  a  beautiful  green  lane,  diverging 
abruptly  to  the  right,  will  carry  them  through  the 
Oxenden  plantations  and  the  unpretending  village  of 
Denton,  to  the  foot  of  a  very  respectable  hill — as  hills 
go  in  this  part  of  Europe.  On  reaching  its  summit 
let  them  look  straight  before  them — and  if,  among 
the  hanging  woods  which  crown  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  they  cannot  distinguish  an  antiquated 
Manor  House  of  Elizabethan  Architecture,  with  its 
gable  ends,  stone  stanchions,  and  tortuous  chimneys 
rising  above  the  surrounding  trees,  why — the  sooner 
they  procure  a  pair  of  Dollond’s  patent  spectacles 
the  better.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  they  can  manage  to 
descry  it,  and,  proceeding  some  five  or  six  furlongs 
through  the  avenue,  will  ring  at  the  Lodge-gate — 
they  cannot  mistake  the  stone  lion  with  the  Ingoldsby 
escutcheon  (Ermine,  a  saltire  engrained  Gules)  in  his 
paws — they  will  be  received  with  a  hearty  old  English 
welcome.” 

The  armorial  gateway,  with  heraldic  lioncels 
grasping  shields  ;  the  avenue,  the  tortuous  chimneys, 
all  are  sadly  to  seek.  The  gates,  indeed,  and  the 
honse,  seen  in  a  long  perspective  of  carriage  drive, 
resemble  rather  closely  the  so-called  “  Eagle  gates  ” 
of  Broome  Park,  the  neighbouring  seat  of  the  Oxen- 
dens  already  referred  to,  with  this  exception,  that 
eagles,  not  lions,  surmount  them. 

If,  however,  the  rich  details  with  which  Barham 
clothed  the  old  house  of  Tappington  are  chiefly  the 
products  of  his  own  fancy,  it  yet  remains  of  great 
interest,  not  only  for  its  literary  memories,  but  also 
for  its  old  work  and  for  the  remains  of  a  former 
grandeur  that  are  still  visible.  One  approaches  the 
farmhouse — as  it  is  now — over  grass  meadows,  in 
whose  midst  it  stands,  a  squat  building,  of  mellowed 
red  brick  crossed  and  recrossed  with  timbering.  Its 
rust-red  roof  is  bowed  and  bent,  and,  in  place  of  the 
clustered  chimneys  of  fiction,  one  short  and  stout 
chimney  springs  from  the  centre  of  the  roof-ridge, 
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while  another  climbs  the  gable  end.  In  the  meadow 
are  traces  of  walls  and  an  old  well  which,  before  the 
greater  part  ofTappington  Manor  House  was  pulled 
down  at  some  unknown  period,  stood  in  a  quad¬ 
rangle  formed  by  a  great  range  of  buildings.  Creepers 
and  ivy  clothe  the  front  of  the  old  house,  and  a  garden, 
full  of  all  manner  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  extends 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  A  magnificent  old 
carved  oak  staircase  conducts  from  the  lower  rooms, 
and  on  the  walls  of  it  hang  portraits — old  portraits 
indeed,  but  quite  fictitiously  said  to  be  Ingoldsbys. 
One,  with  an  armorial  shield  and  the  name  of 
“  Stephen  In- 
goldsby” 
painted  on  it, 
glowers  sourly 
from  the  top¬ 
most  stair, 
where  the 
blood  -  stained 
flooring  still 
bears  witness 
to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fratri¬ 
cide  commit¬ 
ted  here  two 
hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  quite 
remarkable 
that,  while 
Barham  in¬ 
vented  an  d 
t  r  a  n  s  in  u  t  e  d 
legends  that 


had  Tappington  for  their 
centre,  he  never  alluded  to 
the  genuine  tragedy.  It  seems, 
then,  that  when  all  England 
was  divided  between  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  King  and  Commons, 
and  Charles  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  turning  families 
one  against  the  other,  Tap¬ 
pington  Manor  House  was 
inhabited  by  two  brothers, 
descendants  of  that  Thomas 
Marsh  of  Marston,  who  is  the 
hero  of  that  prose  legend,  the 
Leech  of  Folkestone,  and  whose 
merchant’s-mark  is  still  to  be 
seen  carved  on  the  newel  of 
the  great  staircase  at  Tap¬ 
pington.  These  two  brothers 
had  taken  different  sides  in 
the  struggle  then  going  on, 
and  quarrelled  so  bitterly  that  they  agreed  never  to 
speak  to  one  another,  living  actually  in  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and  only  using  this  staircase  in 
common,  as  they  retired  to  or  descended  from  their 
particular  apartments. 

One  night,  by  evil  chance,  they  met  upon  the 
stairs.  None  knew  wThat  passed  between  them,  or 
whether  black  looks  or  bitter  words  were  exchanged  ; 
but  as  the  Cavalier  passed,  his  Puritan  brother  drew 
a  dagger  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  He  fell,  and 
died  on  the  spot,  and  the  stains  of  his  blood  are 
there  to  this  day. 
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The  good  people— farming  folks  from  Westmore¬ 
land — who  now  occupy  the  house,  show  the  stranger 
these  stains  outside  what  is  known  as  the  bedroom 
of  “  Bad  Sir  Giles,”  who,  to  quote  Barham,  in  The 
Spectre  of  Tappington,  “  had  been  a  former  proprietor 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Many  a  dark  and  dismal 
tradition  is  yet  extant  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  life 
and  the  enormity  of  his  offences.  The  Glen,  which 
the  keeper’s  daughter  was  seen  to  enter,  but  never 
known  to  quit,  still  frowns  darkly  as  of  yore  ;  while 
an  ineradicable  blood-stain  on  the  oaken  stair  yet 
bids  defiance  to  the  united  energies  of  soap  and  sand. 
But  it  is  with  one  particular  apartment  that  a  deed 
of  more  especial  atrocity  is  said  to  be  connected.  A 
stranger  guest— so  runs  the  legend — arrived  unex¬ 
pectedly  at  the  mansion  of  the  ‘  Bad  Sir  Giles.’ 
They  met  in  apparent  friendship  ;  but  the  ill-con¬ 
cealed  scowl  on  their  master’s  brow  told  the 
domestics  that  the  visit  was  not  a  welcome  one.” 
Next  morning,  the  stranger  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  with  marks  of  violence  on  his  body.  He  was 
buried  in  Denton  churchyard,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  highway  to  Folkestone.  For  the  rest  of  the  tale, 
and  how  the  spectre  was  supposed  to  have  purloined 
Lieutenant  Seaforth’s  breeches,  the  Ingoldsby  Legends 
themselves  must  be  consulted. 

Tappington  has  again  passed  away  from  the 
Barhams  ;  and,  indeed,  the  name  is  extinct,  for 
“Tom  Ingoldsby’s”  son,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Dalton  Barham,  died  in  1886,  and  his  sister,  the  sole 
surviving  child  of  the  author  of  the  Legends  is  married 
to  Mr.  Bond,  late  keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum. 

“Tom  Ingoldsby”  died,  untimely,  in  1845,  before 
he  had  completed  his  fifty-seventh  year.  The  most 
outstanding  features  of  his  pages  are  his  strong 
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Protestantism  and  his  remarkable  series  of  satires 
on  the  mystics  and  miracle-mongers  who  do,  and 
have  done,  much  to  discredit  Roman  Catholicism. 
With  all  his  fun  and  frolic,  there  runs  through  many 
of  his  pages  a  tender  note,  deepening  at  times  into 
sadness  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  seeing  all  save 
two  of  his  children  die  before  him.  He  was  a  man 
properly  proud  of  the  descent  he  claimed,  and 
though  by  no  means  rich,  his  place  was  among 

“  The  elite  of  the  old  county  families  round, 

Such  as  Honeywood,  Oxenden,  Knatchbull  and  Norton, 
Matthew  Robinson,  too,  with  his  beard,  from  Monk’s  Horton, 
The  Faggs,  and  Finch-Hattons,  Tokes,  Derings,  and  Deedses, 
And  Fairfax  (who  then  called  the  castle  of  Leeds  his).” 

He  was,  indeed,  “  armi- 
gerous,”  as  heralds  might 
say,  and  the  arms  of  his 
family  were,  in  heraldic 
language,  “  argent,  three 
bears  passant,  sable,  muz¬ 
zled  or.” 

The  wild  characteristics  of 
this  part  of  Kent  are  excel¬ 
lently  pictured  in  that  weird 
legend,  The  Hand  of  Glory. 
The  “  Tappington  Moor  ” 
mentioned  is,  of  course,  Barham  Downs,  and  one 
realises  the  place  at  once  in  the  lines — 

“  On  the  lone  bleak  moor,  At  the  midnight  hour, 
Beneath  the  Gallows  Tree,” 

wherein  the  witch  appears,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
storm  and  moonlight,  and  in  further  company  with 
the  three  murderers  of  that  tale  of  magic  spells. 


merchant’s  mark 

OF  RICHARD  MARSH 
OF  MARSTON. 
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Scarce  ever  have  lines  more  vivid  been  penned 
than  those  which  describe  the  scene  of  that  terrible 
legend  : — 

"  And  the  Moon  that  night  With  a  grey,  cold  light, 

Each  baleful  object  tips  ; 

One  half  of  her  form  Is  seen  through  the  storm, 

The  other  half’s  hid  in  Eclipse  ! 

And  the  cold  Wind  howls,  And  the  Thunder  growls, 

And  the  Lightning  is  broad  and  bright ; 

And  altogether  It’s  very  bad  weather, 

And  an  unpleasant  sort  of  a  night !  ” 

This  is,  indeed,  a  tract  of  country  that  must  per¬ 
force  appeal  strangely  to  the  imaginative  man  ;  for 
along  the  ridge  of  Barham  Downs  runs  that  old 
Roman  military  way,  the  Watling  Street,  and  here 
Caesar  defeated  the  Britons.  Standing  beside  the  road 
at  evening,  when  the  sun  is  sinking,  and  these  bleak 
unenclosed  uplands  grow  dark  and  mysterious,  the 
centuries  seem  to  pass  away  like  a  fevered  dream, 
and  the  present  wears  not  so  much  reality  as  the 
past.  Here  and  there  the  solemn  expanse  of  the 
barren  land  is  diversified  by  a  few  trees  ;  here  and 
there  a  few  yards  of  hedge,  beginning  nowhere  in 
particular,  and  ending  with  equal  strangeness,  skirt 
the  way  ;  weather-beaten  sign-posts  start  suddenly 


out  of  the  moorland,  and  occasional  haycocks  take 
on  a  dead  and  awful  blackness  as  the  evening  light 
dies  out  of  the  sky  in  long  and  angry  streaks  of  red. 
And  when  the  moon  rises  and  casts  her  cold  beams 
upon  the  road,  and  plays  strange  pranks  with  the 
shadows  of  trees  and  bushes,  then  the  days  of  the 
Romans  are  come  once  more,  and  the  legionaries  live 
again.  They  rise  from  their  camp  of  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  they  march  along  the  Watling 
Street  that  was  made  by  their  descendants  ;  and  the 
sheen  of  their  armour,  the  glitter  of  the  pale  moon¬ 
light  on  their  eagle  standards,  and  the  tramp  of 
many  feet  are  as  real  to  the  imaginative  traveller, 
if  not  even  of  a  greater  reality,  than  the  moaning 
telegraph  wires  that  run  on  countless  poles  in  a 
diminishing  procession  beside  the  road  as  far  as 
eye  can  reach. 

But  how  few  the  wayfarers  in  these  days  who 
notice  where  the  old-fashioned  village  of  Barham 
lies,  secluded  among  the  hills,  rich  in  old  walls  of 
mellowed  brick,  and  picturesque  tile-hung  cottages 
with  broad  eaves  under  which  the  swallows  love  to 
build.  There  is  within  half-a-mile  of  the  village, 
and  just  by  the  hamlet  of  Kingston,  an  old  mansion 
of  three  gables,  called  Diggs  Place,  which  might 
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fitly  find  a  place  in  the  Architectural  student’s  sketch¬ 
book,  while  that  old  Jacobean  mansion  of  Broome, 
with  its  curly  gables,  clustered  chimneys,  and  formal 
garden  terraces,  is  alike  interesting  for  its  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  for  the  resemblance  that  some  see  in  its 
picturesque  grouping  to  the  “  Tappington  Hall” 
sketched  by  fngoldsby.  But  travellers  are  scarce 
who  ever  skirt  the  lovely  scenery  of  Broome  Park, 
that  leads  to  the  hamlet  of  Denton,  one  of  the 
most  curiously  old-world  places  in  Kent,  with  its 
strip  of  village  green  surrounded  by  pleasing 
cottages,  and  the  quaint  sign  of  the  Red  Lion  inn 
planted  romantically  in  the  centre.  Beyond  comes 
Denton  Court,  screened  from  the  road  by  its 
timbered  park  ;  with  Denton  Chapel  close  by.  Of 
this  you  may  read  in  the  Legends ;  but  those  who, 


incised  letters  upon  it  have  hitherto  baffled  eluci¬ 
dation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  more  readily  accessible  city 
of  Canterbury  that  Ingoldsby  landmarks  are  perhaps 
best  known.  It  is  to  Canterbury  he  refers  in  The 
Ghost : 

“  There  stands  a  city,  neither  large  nor  small, 

Its  air  and  situation  sweet  and  pretty. 

It  matters  very  little,  if  at  all, 

Whether  its  denizens  are  dull  or  witty. 

Whether  the  ladies  there  are  short  or  tall, 

Brunettes  or  blondes  ;  only,  there  stands  a  city  ! 

Perhaps  ’tis  also  requisite  to  minute, 

That  there’s  a  Castle  and  a  Cobbler  in  it.” 

“  The  Castle,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “is  stuffed  .  .  . 

with  leaden  pipes,  and  coke  and  coal,  and  bellows,” 
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relying  too  implicitly  upon  Barham’s  statements, 
seek  the  brass  of  the  Lady  Rohesia,  with  the 
inscription — 

“  13 tat) r  for  gr  sotolr  of  gr  llatig  Kogsr, 

.Huh  for  allr  (fflirtstm  solu Is,” 

will  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  it  is  one  of 
his  picturesque  embellishments  upon  fact. 

Denton  Chapel  is  a  building  of  the  smallest 
dimensions,  belonging  to  the  Early  English  and 
later  periods,  but  not  distinguished  by  many 
mouldings  or  other  features  by  which  the  date 
of  a  building  is  most  readily  to  be  fixed.  It  consists 
only  of  a  Nave  and  a  plain  Tower  ;  but  on  the  north 
wall,  beside  the  pulpit,  there  is  a  sculptured  stone 
which  may  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  passing 
architect.  It  is  probably  a  dedication  cross,  but  the 
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and,  indeed,  it  still  remains,  as  when  he  wrote,  a 
gasworks.  It  is,  though,  in  another  legend,  and  in  a 
different  quarter,  that  the  prime  Ingoldsby  item  is  to 
be  found  :  in  the  legend  of  Nell  Cook  and  the  “  Dark 
Entry”— that  gloomy  passage  leading  from  the  south¬ 
east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  past  the  Refectory  ruins, 
and  by  the  time-stained  walls  of  the  roofless  Monastery, 
to  the  north  side  and  the  Green  Court.  It  is  a  spot 
equally  interesting  for  its  Architecture  and  for  the 
literary  uses  to  which  Barham  has  put  it.  Here  were 
the  domestic  offices  of  the  great  Monastery  of  Christ 
Church  ;  the  Refectory,  the  aisled  and  arcaded  Infir¬ 
mary — itself  church-like  ;  the  guest  houses  and  Prior’s 
Lodge.  These  are  either  entirely  swept  away,  or 
remain  only  in  those  shattered,  ivied  walls  that  render 
the  north-east  view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  in  England.  Still  remaining 
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amid  the  wreck  is  the  passage  that  led  by  these 
offices  to  the  Cloisters,  a  covered  way  whose 
crepuscular  course  has  earned  it  the  popular 
name  of  the  “  Dark  Entry.”  Its  Architecture  is 
interesting,  because  fragments  of  the  work  of 
William  the  Englishman — one  of  the  early 
master  builders  of  the  Cathedral — are  yet  to  be 
seen  ;  notably  a  very  fine  piece  of  dwarf  arcad- 
ing  of  perhaps  unique  character  within  these 
shores.  The  period  of  this  is  Transitional,  be¬ 
tween  Norman  and  Early  English.  Pointed 
arch,  square  abacus,  cushion  and  foliated  caps 
belong  to  that  tentative  period  when  the  builders 
who  had  built  so  stoutly  were  beginning  to 
originate  and  develop  a  new  and  lighter  style, 
but  harked  back  ever  and  again  to  the  earlier. 
Of  itself,  this  is  no  unknown  thing.  What  is 
more  noticeable  is  that  the  Architect  has  em¬ 
ployed  here  and  there,  alternately  with  plain 
round  shafts,  curiously  twisted  double  shafts 
whose  like  cannot  be  found  nearer  than  the 
Byzantine-Romanesque  Churches  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  (Churches,  by  the  way,  which  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson  has  adequately  illustrated  in  his  book 
on  Dalmatia).  Now  that  the  fury  of  the  restorer 
is  being  invoked  to  patch  the  Primate’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  it  behoves  the  Architectural  profession  to 
see  that  no  harm  befalls  these  unique  pillars, 
evidences  of  William  the  Englishman’s  extended 
study  and  travel. 

This  is  no  needless  warning,  for  in  times  past 
the  guardians  of  the  great  fane  of  Canterbury 
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have  betrayed  their  trust,  and  who  shall  say  that 
they  may  not  do  so  again  ?  The  Dean  and  Chapter, 
as  constituted  some  fifty  years  ago,  pulled  down  the 
Norman  North-West  Tower  of  the  Cathedral  and 
rebuilt  it  to  match  its  Perpendicular  fellow  ;  and  the 
present  authorities,  who  are  so  anxious  to  accu¬ 
mulate  restoration  funds,  have  been  guilty  of 
some  minor  enormities  in  the  repairs  of  the  tot¬ 
tering  pillars  of  the  ruined  Monks’  Dormitory. 
They  have  not  pulled  down,  nor  have  they  done 
what  they  should  in  underpinning.  Instead, 
local  masons  have  been  employed  to  bolster 
up  those  pillars  by  building  shapeless  masses 
of  masonry  against  them  !  The  result  is  an 
abomination. 

Here,  then,  is  the  site  of  the  legend  of  Nell  Cook, 
the  Canon’s  servant,  who  poisoned  that  dignitary  of 
the  Church  with  “some  nasty  doctor’s  stuff”  with 
which  she  flavoured  one  of  the  pies  destined  for 
the  Canonical  table.  Nell  Cook,  for  her  crime,  says 
Tom  Ingoldsby,  adapting  to  his  literary  uses  the 
legend  long  current  in  Canterbury,  was  buried  alive 
beneath  one  of  the  great  paving-stones  of  the 
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“  Dark  Entry”;  when,  local  history  does  not  in¬ 
form  us : — 

"  But  one  thing's  clear — that's  all  the  year,  on  every  Friday 
night, 

Throughout  that  entry  dark  doth  roam  Nell  Cook's  unquiet 
sprite.” 

And  whoever  meets  Nell  Cook  is  bound  to  die  some 
untimeous  death  within  the  year  !  Certainly,  the 
Dark  Entry  is  not  a  place  greatly  frequented  after 
nightfall,  even  nowadays — but  that  is  perhaps  less  by 
reason  of  superstitious  fears  than  because  it  leads 
nowhere  in  particular. 

The  I ngoldsby  country  extends  over  many  districts 
of  Kent.  Folkestone  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it 
are  mentioned  at  some  length  in  the  Lcecli  of 
Folkestone ,  and  the  old-time  characteristics  of  town 
and  country  thereabouts  reproduced  with  a  peculiar 
air  of  truth.  It  is  still  a  strange  piece  of  country 
from  Romney  Marsh,  past  Hythe  and  Westenhanger, 
to  the  Elham  Valley  ;  but  all  strangeness  ceases,  and 
little  old-world  life  remains  when  one  has  passed 
Newington  and  comes  by  the  great  brick  railway 
viaduct  that  stalks  across  the  valley,  to  the  modern 
seaside  resort  of  Folkestone.  Folkestone  and  fashion 
are  natural  conjunctions  to-day,  but  when  Barham 
wrote  the  legend  of  Master  Marsh  and  his  strange 
adventures,  it  was  just  a  little  fishing  village 
on  the  borders  of  a  district  perhaps  as  lonely 
and  remote  as  any  in  the  Kingdom.  He  well 
knew  what  manner  of  country  this  was,  for  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Snargate,  a  retired 
village  in  the  Marsh,  in  1817,  and  left  it  for 
a  city  parish  only  in  1824.  Here,  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  he  first  began  to  write,  and  1819  saw 
his  first  work  published.  It  was  a  novel  called 
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Baldwin ,  and  let  us  say  at  once  that  it  never  won 
to  fame.  Superstitions  lingered  long  on  Romney 
Marsh,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  during  his  residence 
here  that  Barham’s  mind  became  attuned  to  the 
weird  and  wonderful.  “  The  World,”  says  he, 
“  according  to  the  best  geographers,  is  divided  into 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Romney  Marsh. 
In  this  last-named,  and  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe,  a 
witch  may  still  be  occasionally  discovered  in  favour¬ 
able,  i.e.,  stormy  seasons,  weathering  Dungeness 
Point  in  an  eggshell,  or  careering  on  her  broomstick- 
over  Dymchurch  Wall . Not  many  miles 
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removed  from  the  verge  of  this  recondite  region  stands 
a  collection  of  houses,  which  its  maligners  call  a 
fishing  village,  and  its  well-wishers  a  Watering  Place. 
A  limb  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  has  (or  lately- 
had)  a  corporation  of  its  own,  and  has  been  thought 
considerable  enough  to  give  a  second  title  to  a  noble 
family.  Rome  stood  upon  seven  hills  :  Folkestone 
seems  to  have  been  built  upon  seventy.  Its  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys 
—fanciful  dis¬ 
tinctions  without 
much  real  differ¬ 
ence— are  agree¬ 
able  enough  to 
persons  who  do 
not  mind  run¬ 
ning  up  and 
downstairs  ;  and 
the  only  incon¬ 
venience  at  all 
felt  by  such  of 
its  inhabitants  as 
are  not  asthmatic 
is  when  some 
heedless  urchin 
tumbles  down  a 
chimney,  or  an 
impertinent 
pedestrian  peeps 
into  a  garret 
window.” 

To  this  pictu¬ 
resque  ly-d  e - 
scribed  place,  the 
Master  Thomas 
Marsh  of  the 
legend,  and  his 
man  Ralph 
wended  their 
way  to  consult 
that  learned  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Escula- 
pius,  Erasmus 
Buckthorne,  by 
“  paths,  then,  as 
now,  most  pseu- 
donymously  dig¬ 
nified  with  the 
name  of  roads”;  and  leaving  “the  romantic  Castle 
of  Saltwood,  with  its  neighbouring  town  of  Hythe, 
a  little  on  their  left,  they  proceeded  along  the 
ancient  paved  causeway,  and,  crossing  the  old 
Roman  road,  or  Watling,  plunged  again  into  the 
woods  that  stretched  between  Lympne  and  Osten- 
hanger.”  Arrived  at  Aldington  Frith,  they  met  the 
illustrious  Doctor  Aldrovando,  and  that  happened 


which  caused  a  rendezvous  to  be  made  on  a  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Military  Canal,  “  a  not  very 
practicable  ditch,  some  thirty  feet  wide  and  nearly 
nine  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  extending  from  the 
town  and  port  of  Hythe  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Rye,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  and  forming  as  it  were  the  end  of  a  bow, 
the  arc  of  which  constitutes  that  remote  fifth  quarter 

of  the  globe 
spoken  of  by 
travellers.”  This 
“defence  of  the 
nation  ”  was  not 
in  existence 
when  Master 
Marsh  journeyed 
this  way,  and  so 
he  experienced 
no  hindrance  in 
reaching  the 
place  of  appoint¬ 
ment.  Barham 
manages  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  some 
very  successful 
sarcasm  at  the 
expense  of  the 
“  Military  Canal.” 
“The  French,” 
says  he,  “  man¬ 
aged,  indeed,  to 
scramble  over 
the  Rhine,  and 
the  Rhone,  and 
other  insignifi- 
cant  currents, 
but  they  never 
did,  or  could,  pass 
Mr.  Pitt’s  ‘  Mili¬ 
tary  Canal.’  ” 

It  would  be 
foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this 
paper  to  mention 
every  place  in 
Kent  to  which 
Barham  alludes 
in  his  stirring 

verses  or  picturesque  prose. 

The  story  of  the  Smuggler  s  Leap  tells  of  many 
Kentish  villages  between  Sandwich  and  Canterbury, 
of  Herne,  St.  Nicholas-at-Wade,  Sarre,  Chislett,  Up- 
Street,  Sturry,  and  Grove  Ferry  ;  but  not  so  much 
interest  of  ah  Architectural  character  attaches  to 
them  as  to  places  already  spoken  of.  Nor  do  the 
misadventures  of  Mr.  Simpkinson  at  Margate  offer  a 
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“  Oh  !  sweet  and 
beautiful  is  night, 
when  the  silver 
moon  is  high, 
And  countless 
stars,  like  clus¬ 
tering  gems, 
hang  sparkling 
in  the  sky.” 


So  he  writes  in 
that  very  “  Le¬ 
gend  of  Dover,” 
and  one  could 
imagine  that 
this  very  point 
of  view  inspired 
him. 

H  e  r  n  e  Bay 
and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were 
well  known  to 
Barham,  and 
many  refer¬ 
ences  are  found 
to  the  district 
in  his  writings. 

The  Brothers  of 
Birchington  tells 
anew  the  story 
of  Reculvers, 
and  the  Isle 
of  S  h  e  p  p  e  y , 

visible  away  to  the  left-hand,  along  the  shore,  is 
the  scene  of  one  of  his  best-sustained  efforts. 

The  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  Ingoldsby  landmarks,  but  though 
little  removed  from  London  or  the  busy  towns  of 
Chatham  and  Rochester,  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
Londoner  ;  and  few  others  than  fishers  or  sea¬ 
faring  men  of  the  navy  ever  set  foot  there.  Sheer¬ 
ness,  the  most  considerable  place  on  the  island,  is 
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convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  considerations  of 
the  picturesque  ;  or  the  story  of  the  Old  Woman 
Clothed  in  Grey  put  on  an  added  piquancy  to  a  visit 
to  Dover.  Only  there  is  a  point  on  the  road  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover  that  on  moonlit  nights 
makes  a  picture  after  Barham’s  own  heart  ;  when 
the  full  moon  comes  sailing  up  over  the  Castle  Hill 
of  Dover  and  Hoods  the  chalky  road  with  light, 
leaving  the  town  lost  in  the  darkling  valley  of  the 
Dour,  and  the 
downs  behind 
etched  in  a  pro¬ 
found  blackness 
upon  the  lumi¬ 
nous  heavens — 


the  very  Cinderella  of  dockyard  towns,  and  repels 
rather  than  invites  the  visitor.  Then  the  island  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  flat  and  treeless,  and  the 
outskirts  of  Sheerness  squalid.  If,  however,  the 
explorer  perseveres  until  these  are  left  behind,  he  will 
see  in  the  distance,  some  two  and  a-half  miles  ahead, 
an  isolated  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  levels  and 
surmounted  by  a  Church.  A  nearer  approach 
discovers  the  fact  that  a  village  clings  round  the 

topmost  slopes 
of  the  hill.  This 
is  the  village  of 
Minster-  i  n  - 
Sheppey,  thus 
p  a  r  t  i  c  u  larised 
in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from 
the  better 
known  Minster- 
in-Thanet.  Dili¬ 
gent  readers  of 
the  Ingoldsby 
Legends  will  at 
once  recognise 
this  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  scene  of 
one  of  the  most 
interesting  and 
humorous  le¬ 
gends  of  the 
series,  the  prose 
story  of  Grey 
Dolphin,  for 
close  by  is  the 
site  of  Shurland 
Castle,  where 
Sir  Robert  de 
Shurland,  Lord 
of  Shurland  and 
Minster,  and 
Baron  of  Shep¬ 
pey  in  comitatu 
Kent,  dwelt, 
and,  teste  Tom 
Ingoldsby  “  to 
the  frame  of  a 
dwarf  united 
the  soul  of  a  giant  and  the  valour  of  a  gamecock.” 
There  is,  true  enough,  a  great,  clumsy  Altar-tomb  in 
Minster  Church  to  the  memory  of  that  redoubtable 
Baron  ;  who  was  a  real  person  and  not  one  of  Bar¬ 
ham’s  “  many  inventions.”  More,  however,  cannot  be 
advanced,  and  the  effigy  of  the  knight  bespeaks  a 
man  rather  tall  and  thin  than  thick  set  and  of  a 
dwarfish  stature.  The  local  tradition  upon  which 
Barham  founded  the  legend  of  Grey  Dolphin  is 
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that  the  Lord  of  Shurland,  happening  to  pass  by 
the  Churchyard  of  Minster,  found  a  fat  friar -in  the 
act  of  refusing,  unless  he  was  paid  for  his  services, 
to  say  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  over  the  body  of  a 
drowned  sailor  brought  to  this  spot  for  burial.  No 
one  felt  inclined  to  pay  for  the  unfortunate  mariner’s 
passport  to  Heaven,  and  the  friar  was  obdurate, 
refusing  to  accede  to  even  the  Baron’s 
request.  The  Baron  promptly  slew  the  friar 
and  kicked  his  body  into  the  open  grave,  to 
bear  the  sailor  company  on  his  journey  to 
Hades.  Mother  Church  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  the  greasy  friars  who  at  that 
time  infested  the  country,  but  she  could 
not  brook  so  flagrant  an  insult  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  made  matters  extremely  unpleasant 
for  the  Baron,  who,  learning  that  the  King 
lay  aboard  ship  two  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Sheppey,  swam  there  and  back  on  his  horse, 

Grey  Dolphin,  and  obtained  a  pardon.  But, 
on  returning  to  the  shore,  an  old  woman 
prophesied  that  the  horse  which  had  now 
saved  his  life  should  some  day  cause  his 
death.  To  render  this,  as  he  thought, 
impossible,  the  Baron  killed  his  horse  on 
the  spot,  and  went  off  rejoicing.  The  next 
year,  however,  chancing  to  ride  over  the 
sands  again,  his  horse  stumbled  over  the 
skull  of  Grey  Dolphin  and  threw  the  Baron 
fatally. 

His  tomb  is  in  the  South  Aisle  of  Minster 
Abbey  Church  ;  the  effigy  of  the  “  recum¬ 
bent  warrior  clad  in  the  chain-mail  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  His  hands  are  clasped 
in  prayer  ;  his  legs,  crossed  in  that  position 
so  prized  by  Templars  in  ancient  and  tailors 


in  modern  days,  bespeak  him  a  Soldier  of  the  Faith 
in  Palestine.  Close  behind  his  dexter  calf  lies  sculp¬ 
tured  in  bold  relief  a  horse’s  head.”  This  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  midst  of  some  curious  carving,  perhaps 
intended  for  waves.  At  the  feet  of  the  mutilated 
effigy  crouches  a  battered  little  figure  of  a  page, 
misericorde  in  hand  ;  while  “  Tickletoby,”  the 
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Baron’s  sword,  is  represented  in  stone  carving  by  his 
side,  with  a  spear  the  length  of  his  tomb.  It  was, 
as  Tom  Ingoldsby  explains,  u  the  fashion  in  feudal 
times  to  give  names  to  swords  :  King  Arthur’s  was 
christened  Excalibur  ;  the  Baron  called  his  Tickle- 
toby,  and  whenever  he  took  it  in  hand  it  was  no 
joke.”  The  legend  of  Grey  Dolphin  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  away  by  antiquaries,  who  say  that  the 
horse’s  head  means  only  that  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  “  Wreck  of  the  Sea,” 
where  his  manors  extended  towards  the  shore,  and 
was  entitled  to  all  wreckage,  waifs  and  strays, 
flotsam  and  jetsam,  which  he  could  reach  with  the 
point  of  his  lance  when  riding  at  ebb  tide  as  far  into 
the  sea  as  possible. 

The  siege  of  Shurland  Castle  belongs  more  to 
fiction  than  to  history,  and  it  is  only  in  Tom 
Ingoldsby’s  pages  that  you  can  read  how  Gny  Pearson, 
one  of  the  defenders,  “  had  got  a  black  eye  from  a 
brickbat.”  Most  of  the  people — John  de  Northwode, 
William  of  Hever,  and  Roger  of  Leybourne — who 
led  the  assault  are  real  persons,  and,  indeed,  the 
brasses  of  Sir  John  de  Northwode  and  his  wife,  Joan 
of  Badlesmere,  are  there,  in  the  Church  of  Minster, 
to  this  day.  Haines,  the  author  of  the  first,  and 
still  the  standard,  work  on  Monumental  Brasses  says 
the  knight’s  effigy  “  has  undergone  a  peculiar  Pro¬ 
crustean  process,  several  inches  having  been  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  figure  to  make  it  equal  in 
length  to  that  of  his  wife.  The  legs  have  been 
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restored  and  crossed  at  the  ankles  ;  an  attitude 
apparently  not  contemplated  by  the  original  designer. 
From  the  style  of  engraving,  these  alterations  seem  to 
have  been  made  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.” 
Since  Haines  wrote,  the  brass  of  the  knightly  Sheriff 
has  been  again  restored,  a  piece  of  metal  havir 
been  inserted,  with  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
figure  considerably.  The  effect  of  a  modern  slip  of 
brass  let  into  this  fifteenth-century  engraving  is  not 
a  little  incongruous. 

The  Baron  who  put  John  de  Northwode  and  his 
posse  coinitatus  to  flight  left  a  daughter,  his  sole 
heiress.  If  one  could  believe  Ingoldsby  (which  one 
cannot  do)  it  would  be  sufficient  to  read  that 
“  Margaret  Shurland  in  due  course  became  Margaret 
Ingoldsby  ;  her  portrait  still  hangs  in  the  gallery  at 
Tappington.  Her  features  are  handsome  but  shrew¬ 
ish  ;  but  we  never  could  learn  that  she  actually 
kicked  her  husband.”  Diligent  delving  into  old 
records  proves,  however,  that  Margaret  Shurland 
married  one  William  Cheyney  ;  and  the  altar-tomb 
of  their  descendant,  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
stands  in  Minster  Church  even  now.  He  it  was  who 
razed  Shurland  Castle  with  the  ground,  leaving 
nothing  to  tell  of  the  old  stronghold,  and  building  in 
its  stead  a  mansion  which  has  itself  been  partly 
destroyed,  the  Gatehouse  only  remaining.  Even  that 
has  fallen  somewhat  from  its  old  estate,  and  is  now 
become  a  farmhouse. 


With  Ingoldsby  in  Kent. 


The  traveller  who  has  come  thus  far  will  be  well 
repaid  in  antiquarian  and  scenic  interest  for  his 
trouble.  Eastchurch,  just  beyond  Shurland,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  disappointing,  by  reason  of  the  crude  and 
hateful  restoration  of  its  old  Church,  but  Minster 
Church  is  still  unrestored,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting 
from  its  having  been  once  connected  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Convent,  an  establishment  founded  for  Benedic¬ 
tine  nuns  by  Saint  Sexburga,  widow  of  Ercombert, 
King  of  Kent,  in  673.  The  Convent  of  Saint  Sex¬ 
burga,  after  having  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
having  been  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century 
and  re-founded  by  that  master  builder,  Archbishop 
William  de  Corbeil,  in  1130,  has  finally  disappeared, 
leaving  but  one  Gatehouse  behind,  which  is  now 
turned  to  domestic  uses,  the  square  windows  and 
plain  sashes  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  forming  a 
grotesque  contrast  to  the  half-obliterated  arches,  the 
flint  and  stone  diaper-work  of  that  old  religious 
establishment.  Minster  Church  has  been  sadly 
knocked  about,  and  just  as  sadly  restored  in  part. 
The  three  Altar-tombs  it  contains  and  their  effigies 
are  scored  deep  with  the  undistinguished  initials  of 
half-holiday  excursionists  from  Sheerness,  and  that 
of  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland  cleaned  and  rubbed  down 
in  a  housewifely  manner  by  the  aid  of  hearthstone. 
The  finest  figure  is  that  of  a  knight  in  complete  plate- 
armour,  discovered  some  years  since,  five  feet  deep 
in  the  churchyard.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is 
placed  now  on  an  old  Altar-tomb  in  the  North 
Chancel  Aisle,  in  a  richly  panelled  recess.  His 
arms,  his  nose,  are  gone,  and  none  may  tell,  by 
evidence  of  carved  or  blazoned  shield  or  explanatory 
inscription,  whom  the  figure  represents. 

The  Altar-tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Chancel,  and  enough  remains 
of  it  to  show  how  magnificent  its  carved  work  once 
was.  The  figure  is  of  alabaster,  the  tomb  itself  of 
that  fine  Bethersden  marble  which  so  closely  re¬ 
sembles — and,  indeed,  is  often  taken  for — Purbeck. 
The  dawn  of  the  English  Renaissance  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  details  and  the  partially-decayed 
lettering  of  the  Latin  inscription,  which  sets  forth  how 
Sir  Thomas  Cheyney  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cin¬ 
que  Ports,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Privy 
Councillor  during  those  periods  of  storm  and  stress, 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  One  marvels  by 
what  suavity  of  demeanour,  what  tact,  what  whole¬ 
sale  jettison  of  principles,  political,  social,  religious, 
this  man  of  many  dignities  managed  to  keep  his 
fortunes  safe  and  his  head  fast  upon  his  shoulders  in 
those  times  when  an  incautious  word  meant  Tower 
Hill  and  the  executioner’s  axe.  Surely  he  did  not 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  who  moved  thus 


freely  in  Courts,  and  who  died,  in  fulness  of  time,  in 
his  bed. 

The  Church  is  known  all  over  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
as  the  “  Horse  Church,”  partly  from  the  legend  of 
Grey  Dolphin,  which  has  been  handed  down  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  to  the  present  time,  and  partly 
by  reason  of  the  singular  vane  that  surmounts  its 
tower — a  vane  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  horse’s  head 
and  finished  off  with  the  effigy  of  a  running  horse. 

From  the  churchyard  that  crowns  the  hill  one  may 
glimpse  a  view  whose  like  is  not  often  seen.  Sheer¬ 
ness  lies  away  to  the  right,  while  the  narrow  ribbon 
of  the  Swale,  the  broad  channels  of  the  Medway  and 
Thames,  and  the  great  expanse  of  slimy  marshes 
gleam  under  the  summer  sun  like  burnished  steel. 
When  evening  comes  and  the  sunbeams  slant  down¬ 
wards  from  dun-coloured  clouds,  it  is  a  sight  to  make 
artists  despair  of  ever  adequately  rendering  the 
beauty  of  it. 

The  dust  of  countless  generations  lies  mingled  here 
in  this  swelling  God’s  acre  so  high  above  the  road. 
Abbesses  and  nuns,  and  the  good  folks  of  Minster  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  have  all  found  rest  at  last, 
and  their  very  names  are  forgotten,  except  to  the 
casual  antiquary  who  searches  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  parish  registers.  Most  of  the  gravestones  date 
from  periods  ranging  from  a  hundred  years  to  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  inscriptions  are  eloquent  of  a  sea¬ 
faring  population  near  at  hand — at  Sheerness,  of 
course.  For  ship’s  carpenters,  rope-makers,  boats¬ 
wains,  master-mariners,  and  many  others  have  their 
trades  and  professions  fully  set  forth  on  their 
memorial  stones.  The  rope-maker’s  is  embellished 
with  ropes  curiously  carven  and  fashioned  into  knots 
whose  names  sailor-men  alone  may  know.  Others 
have  terrific  representations  of  the  Judgment  Day, 
with  puffy  angels  blowing  trumpets  many  sizes  too 
large  for  their  powers  one  would  think,  were  it  not 
that  angels  are  supernatural  and  their  wind  not  to  be 
measured  by  that  of  merely  human  bandsmen. 

So  greatly  has  the  soil  of  this  Churchyard 
been  raised  by  the  countless  years  of  interment  here 
that  the  Church  itself  now  lies,  as  it  were,  in  a  little 
hollow,  and  the  entrances  to  it  by  the  south  door  and 
from  the  western  portal  in  the  tower  are  flanked  by 
walls  of  grassy  earth.  The  west  doorway  is  entered 
downwards  by  two  modern  stone  steps,  but  is  rarely 
used.  It  is  a  fine  Perpendicular  insertion,  dispro¬ 
portionately  tall  indeed,  as  ever  is  the  tendency  in 
Third  Pointed  work  ;  but  touched  to  a  better  artistry 
than  usual  :  the  whole  a  finely  and  deeply  carved 
work  that  justifies  itself  to  admiration  on  sunny  days, 
when  the  light  and  shade  of  its  projecting  hood¬ 
moulding  and  well-wrought  shafts  and  quatrefoils 
produce  a  brilliant  effect. 

Charles  G.  Harper. 
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LD  LONDON  SIGNS  BY 
JOHN  SAYCE-PARR 


When  London  City  arose  from  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666  that  destroyed  eighty-six  parish 
churches,  many  miles  of  streets,  and  houses  innu¬ 
merable,  men  began  to  rebuild  almost  before  the 
ashes  of  that  vast  conflagration  were  cooled.  They 
lost  no  time  in  re-edifying  the  crowded  lanes,  the 
narrow  culs-de-sac,  the  steep  streets  that  clambered 
down  to  the  Thames  ;  and  where  their  forefathers  had 
builded  they  reared  again  their  burnt-out  homesteads 
on  the  selfsame  foundations  (when  they  could  find 
them),  nor  cared  that  ways  were  tortuous  and 
access  difficult.  They  built  solidly  in  every  respect. 
Not  for  them  the  ornamental  elevation  that  merely 
masks  the  naked  hideousness  of  iron  ties  and  steel 
girders,  and  is  no  part  of  the  construction.  The 
forefronts  of  their  houses  were  an  integral  part  of 
them,  and  in  the  days  when 
every  business  house  of  London 
possessed  a  sign,  resembling 
somewhat  the  inn  signs  that 
we  see  upon  the  roads  to-day, 
you  could  not  do  as  you  would 
find  it  possible  in  business 
premises  of  this  era  ;  strip  off 
the  front  and  leave  the  building 
standing. 

Bankers,  clothiers,  book¬ 
sellers,  all  manner  of  trades, 
traded  from  different  well- 
known  signs.  Druggists  in 
Bow  Churchyard  dispensed 

pills  and  potions  from  the  sign  of  the  Pill  ;  and  their 
sign,  carved  in  stone,  is  to  be  found  at  this  day, 
now  that  the  firm  is  disestablished,  in  that  darkling 
crypt  of  the  Guildhall  Museum  in  which  are  stored 

so  many  interesting 
relics  of  old  civic 
life. 

In  enduring  stone, 
indeed,  our  ances¬ 
tors  chiefly  carved 
their  styles  and  titles 
— n  ot  after  the 
fashion  of  these 
times,  when  tag,  rag, 
and  bobtail  read  as 
readily  as  my  lords 
and  esquires,  in 
words  and  phrases 
— but  in  pictures. 
The  lieges  who  fared 
the  streets  when  the 
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seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  in  its 
fourth  quarter 
knew  but  little  of 
pothooks  and  han¬ 
gers  ;  and  for  the 
ready  information 
of  the  multitude, 
those  who  had 
goods  to  sell  at  the 
sign  of  the  Pelican, 
the  Ostrich,  or  the 
Ship,  put  forth  carvings  as  like  to  ships  and  birds  as 
the  contemporary  carver  could  contrive.  Their 
efforts,  would  not,  perhaps,  commend  themselves  to 
ornithologists,  or  to  mariners,  but  the  passers-by  of 
two  centuries  ago  were  not  critical,  and  so  long  as 
they  could  see  that  the  Ostrich  was  an  ostrich,  and 
not  an  eagle,  they  were  content.  It  is  true  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  ready  identification,  the  sculptors  of 
that  period  always  represented 
an  eagle  with  two  necks  and 
heads,  while  an  ostrich  had  but 
one ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  convention  was  of  the  first 
necessity.  But  it  was  a  con¬ 
vention  that  readily  became 
understood,  and  one  that  at 
this  lapse  of  time  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  quaintness  with  which  to 
win  our  regard. 

Until  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  these  old  signs, 
carved  on  great  blocks  of  stone, 
remained  built  into  the  house- 
fronts  of  old  London,  and  only  began  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  when  an  Act  directed  against  projecting 
and  hanging  signs  was  passed,  prohibiting  “  all 
signs  or  other  emblems  used  to  denote  the 
trade,  occupation,  or  calling  of  any  person  or 
persons  ;  sign -posts,  sign -irons,  balconies,  pent¬ 
houses,  show-boards,  and  all  encroachments,  pro¬ 
jections,  and  annoyances  whatever.”  This  was  a 
sweeping  enactment,  and  one  eminently  calculated 
to  reduce  pushful 
tradesfolk  to  despair  ; 
but  a  passive  resist¬ 
ance  caused  many 
signs  to  be  retained 
in  defiance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  although  the 
very  forest  of  them 
shown  in  old  prints 
of  London  City  was 
somewhat  thinned,  and 
citizens  were  -not  so 
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certainly  kept 
awake  as  they 
had  been  before, 
when  stormy 
winds  did  blow 
o’  nights  and  the 
swinging  signs 
creaked  in  any¬ 
thing  but  unison 
in  all  the  excru¬ 
ciating  gamut  of 
rust.  The  Statute 
referred  to 
caused  project¬ 
ing  signs  at 
length  to  become 
unfashionable, 
and  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that 

commercial  enterprise  conceived  their  hideous  de¬ 
scendants,  the  sky-signs  which  were  rendered  illegal 
by  a  recent  Act — one  of  the  few  claims  the  County 
Council  has  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  groaning  London  ratepayer. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  carven 
stone  signs  speedily  died  out,  and 
few  of  them  date  later  than  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Many  have,  unfortunately,  been 
destroyed  ;  a  goodly  number,  as  we 
have  said,  are  preserved  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  brought  thither 
from  time  to  time  as  the  old  houses 
enriched  by  them  have  given  place 
to  newer  buildings ;  a  few  still 
adorn  what  are  left  among  the 
houses  dating  from  a  period  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  the  Great  Fire,  and  fewer  still 
have  been  given  a  place  in  the  walls  of  houses  re- 
edified. 

Our  business  is  with  these,  rather  than  with  the 
projecting  or  hanging  signs  ;  the  gouty  gilt  hams 

of  the  cook-shops,  the 
Golden  Perches  and 

Golden  Pestles  of  the 
fishing-tackle  makers  and 
the  chemists,  or  the  giant 
hands  that  shadow  forth 
the  glove  makers’  trade. 
Still  less  business  have 
we  with  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Brass  Balls,  origin¬ 
ally  the  old  coat  of  the 
Medici,  and  blazoned 
azure  instead  of  or.  Our  care  is  for  the  queer  birds 
and  beasts  and  strange  chimeras  that  belong  chiefly 
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to  the  merry  reign  of  Charles  II.  Of  these  there  is 
no  lack,  and  among  them  the  Pelican  that  still  keeps 
its  place  in 
the  wall  of 
No.  70,  Al¬ 
der  manbury 
is  perhaps 
the  finest. 

“  The  Peli¬ 
can  in  her 
Piety,”  orig¬ 
inally  a  sa¬ 
cred  emblem 
typifying  the 
Saviour,  and 
a  favourite 
badge  with 
ecclesiastics, 

is  here  the  crest  of  two  brothers,  haberdashers  by 
trade,  who  carried  on  business  in  Aldermanbury  before 
and  after  the  Fire,  and  are  laid  to  rest  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  hard  by. 

The  Ostrich  that  long  had  its 
place  on  a  house  in  Bread  Street  is 
now  in  the  Guildhall  collection.  It 
was  probably  once  the  sign  of  a 
feather-dresser.  The  double-headed 
Eagle,  near  by  it,  that  bears  the 
date  1669,  and  the  initials  “  R.  M.,” 
has  been  held,  on  very  incomplete 
and  faulty  reasoning,  to  be  that 
“sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle,”  in 
Bread  Street,  at  which  John  Milton, 
scrivener,  father  of  the  poet  Milton, 
carried  on  his  business.  Dates  and 
initials  are  both  against  this  as¬ 
sumption  ;  nor  is  it  known  from 
what  street  in  the  City  this  particular  sign  was 
taken,  it  having  been  presented  by  Mr.  Pope,  F.S.A., 
who  had  purchased  it  and  that  of  the  Ostrich,  from 
one  who  was 
ignorant  of 
their  origin. 

The  old  sign 
of  the  Ele¬ 
phant  and 
Castle,  let  into 
a  modern  wall 
in  Belle  Sau- 
vage  Yard,  on 
Ludgate  Hill, 
serves  to  mark 
the  property 
of  the  Cutlers’ 

Company, 
whose  crest 
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it  is  ;  but  no  one  has  yet  come 
forward  to  tell  who  was  “  J.  A.,” 
whose  initials  are  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  Castle  supported 
by  the  Elephant’s  broad  back. 
Nor  can  B.  H.  E.  be  identified, 
whose  initials  are  seen  on  the 
sign  of  the  Anchor,  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum.  Indeed, 
although  “  Presented  by  the 
executors  of  the  late  James 
Bare,”  as  a  label  attached  to 
it  informs  us,  no  one  knows 
whence  it  came.  A  recent 
addition  to  the  Corporation’s 
treasures  is  the  ornate  sign 
of  the  Bell,  from  Knightrider 
Street,  where  it  occupied  a 
position  between  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  No.  67.  Three 
carved  keystones,  from  the 
same  house  have  been  grouped 
with  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  connection 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  Bell  sign,  now  on 
the  back  wall  of  No.  251,  High  Holborn,  next  door 
to  the  old  Red  Lion  Inn.  The  two  Bells  are  singu¬ 
larly  alike,  the  dates  identical,  and  the  initials  very 
nearly  the  same  in  both  instances. 

Of  signs  still  in  their  proper  places  the  Naked  Boy 
of  Pie  Corner  is  a  notable  example.  Pie  Corner  is, 
of  course,  the  spot  where  the  Great  Fire  at  last  came 

to  an  end,  and 
an  allusion 
(perhaps  it  is 
an  elephantine 
seventeenth- 
century  joke) 
to  it  is  made 
on  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  that  runs 
across  the 
Boy’s  breast. 
This  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  not 
now  visible 
from  the  pave¬ 
ment,  having  been  filled  up  by  repeated  coats  of  paint. 
It  runs  thus  : — This  Boy  is  in  Memory  Put  up  for 
the  late  Fire  of  London,  occasioned  by  the  Sin  of 
Gluttony,  1666.”  This  reads  earnestly  enough,  but 
it  is  an  antique  piece  of  waggery,  nevertheless  ;  for 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Fire  of  London  commenced  at 
Pudding  Lane,  and  here,  at  Pie  Corner,  it  ended.  You 
see  the  humour  of  it  ?  But,  alas  !  for  the  humourist,  the 
origin  of  Pie  Corner  was  probably  in  the  sign  of  a 
house  named  after  the  Magpie,  whom  our  ancestors 
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called  generally  by  the  second  syllable  of  its  name. 
The  Naked  Boy,  it  should  be  said,  is  of  wood. 
Wooden  also  is  the  famous  Little  Midshipman,  whom 
Dickens  has  immortalised.  No  longer  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  where  he  took  his  observations  for  many  a 
long  year,  alike  in  rain  or  shine,  he  perches  now  on 
his  bracket,  hung  from  a  shop  in  the  Minories,  and 
“observes”  the  Three  Lords  public-house.  In  1891 
he  was  sent  on  special  service  for  six  months  to  the 
Naval  Exhibition  at  Chelsea. 

Among  signs  and  devices  carved  in  stone,  but 
quite  unconnected  with  trade,  those  that  may  still  be 
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seen  on  the  walls,  or  over  the  archways,  of  the 
various  Inns  of  Court  are  o/ten  interesting.  Thus, 
Serjeant’s  Inn,  although  not  now  an  Inn  of  Court, 
still  keeps  its  old  device  of  wheatsheaves  in  saltire 
on  a  shield  suspended  from  an  oak  tree.  The 
inscrutable  science  of  heraldry  calls  these  wheat- 
sheaves  “  garbs,”  but  to  the  plain  man  who  is  not 
by  way  of  being  a  herald,  they  remain  wheatsheaves 
all  the  time.  Its  near  neighbour,  the  Middle 
Temple,  bears  handsome  tablets  over  the  archway 
leading  into  Field  Court,  tablets  with  the  initials  ^  q 
and  the  date,  1677,  signifying  that  the  archway  was 
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built  in  that  year  in  the 
time  when  A.  C.  was 
Treasurer.  The  name  of 
the  official  whose  initials 
are  thus  writ  large  for  all 
the  world  to  see  is  en¬ 
shrined  somewhere  in  the 
records  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Benchers,  but  I 
have  not  had  the  curiosity 
to  enquire  closely  on  this 
head,  nor  on  the  subject  of 
the  rather  elaborate  example 
over  Lincoln’s  Inn  gateway, 
on  which  “  I.H.,”  Treasurer, 
has  glorified  himself  largely, 
and  left  but  little  space  for  “  E.  S.”  beneath  the  date. 

To  the  philosophic  mind  the  ever-recurring 
initials  of  Treasurers  and  Presidents  that  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  old  houses  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  (and  on  some  of  the  new)  show  that 
not  only  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  are  bitten 
with  the  desire  to  go  down  to  posterity  ;  but 
that  legal  luminaries,  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs 
of  learned  societies,  and  lawgivers  also,  would  like 
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their  names  to  go  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  time, 
and  for  posterity  to  say,  as  it  stands  before  the 
bricks  and  mortar  they  piled  up,  “  Ah  !  A.  C.  built 
this,”  or  “I.  H.  erected  that.”  But,  alas !  for  the 
shades  of  both  of  them  ;  posterity  is  content  to  stop 
and  admire  their  handiwork  without  caring  a  jot 
to  whom  it  owes  its  pleasure  ;  and  the  present 
historian  is  here  at  one  with  the  Man  in  the  Street, 
nor  cares  even  to  enquire  whether  “B.  V.  M.”  on 
the  chaste  and  restrained  design  of  this  last 
example,  included  among  the  stony  relics  in  the 
Guildhall,  stands  for  the  Holy  Mother,  or  for  some¬ 
one  whose  initials  curiously  corresponded  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  abbreviation  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 


OLD  ROCHESTER  BY 
WILLIAM  OWEN 

There  is  but  one  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  to  first  make  acquaintance 
with  the  old  City  of  Rochester  that  is  seated  so 
majestically  upon  the  banks  of  the  tawny  Medway. 
Not  by  train  should  the  traveller  enter  the  city,  for 
here  the  eternal  truth  holds  that  railways  bring 
travellers  into  towns  and  cities  by  the  back  way,  and 
land  them  in  squalid  lanes  ;  Rochester  Station  being 
situated  amid  derelict  land  upon  which  the  discarded 
paving-stones  of  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  New 
Brompton  are  dumped  down  with  other  unlovely 
refuse  of  civilisation,  and  the  approach  to  it  occupied 
by  a  street  merely  commonplace  and  vulgar. 

The  stranger  should  come  into  Rochester  on  foot, 
and  preferably  in  the  evening  of  a  summer’s  day  ; 
and,  as  first  impressions  must  ever  remain  the  most 
distinct,  he  should  walk  into  the  City  over  the 
bridge.  It  would  be  quite  destructive  of  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  place  to  enter  it  from  the  mile- 
long  street  of  Chatham,  because  the  glorious  view 
that  opens  so  suddenly  before  the  pedestrian  who 
comes  into  Rochester  downhill  from  Strood  is  here 
entirely  lost.  No,  there  is  but  one  way  to  come  with 
advantage  into  Rochester,  and  that  is  from  Strood. 
Let  the  pedestrian  fare  some  miles  along  the  old 
Dover  Road,  and  visit  the  old  Hall  of  Cobham 
and  the  neighbouring  “  Leather  Bottle  ”  Inn,  that 
“  clean  and  commodious  alehouse  ”  in  which  Mr. 
Tupman  was  discovered  in  “a  long,  low-roofed 
room,”  discussing  with  a  mournful  air  a  not  very 
sentimental  meal  composed  of  “  roast  fowl,  bacon, 
ale,  &c.”  He  will  find  the  Hall  a  worthy  example 
of  Elizabethan  work  and  the  “  Leather  Bottle  ”  a 
fascinating  resort  for  the  literary  pilgrim.  For  here, 
in  the  low-ceilinged  parlour,  are  collected  together 
relics  of  every  degree  of  antiquity,  and  curios 
referring,  however  remotely,  to  Dickens  and  his 
works,  and  the  pedestrian  who  looks  in  on  a 
summer  afternoon  will  find  plenty  to  interest 
him.  Then  let  him  tramp  the  road  until  he 
reaches  Gad’s  Hill,  where  he  may  linger  and  try 
to  extract  sentiment  from  a  view  of  Gad’s  Hill  Place, 
the  extremely  hideous  house  in  which  Charles 
Dickens  lived  during  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
where,  on  that  fatal  Ninth  of  June,  1870,  he  died.  If 
this  be  not  sufficient,  or  you  are  lacking  somewhat  in 
hero-worship  of  that  mid-Victorian  novelist,  why, 
a  greater  than  he  has  immortalised  Gad’s  Hill,  and 
the  “  Falstaff  ”  Inn  stands  beside  the  road  to  bear 
witness  that  the  pranks  of  Falstaff  and  Prince 
Hal,  whose  doings  were  to  be  “  argument  for  a  week, 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever,” 
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are  not  forgotten.  Gad’s  Hill  Place,  it  has  been  just 
said,  is  hideous,  and  the  sketch-book  which  the 
architectural  wayfarer  will  have  freely  used  at 
Cobhain  need  not  be  drawn  out  again  on  Gad’s 
Hill,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  note  the  neat  front 
of  the  “  Falstaff  ”  that  composes  so  beautifully  with 
the  great  cedar  tree  of  Dickens’  garden  beyond. 

It  is  a  steep  descent  down  Coach  and  Horses  Hill 
into  Strood,  and  one  in  olden  times  dangerous,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  but  also 
by  reason  of  the  “  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas,”  who  lurked 
in  the  leafy  coverts  on  either  side  of  the  road,  in 
wait  for  the  “  rich  franklins  and  great  oneyers  ”  who 
should  dare,  when  night  was  come,  to  venture  across 
towards  that  “  high  old  robbing  hill.” 

Strood  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  sort  of  poor  rela¬ 
tion  to  Rochester,  planted  on  the  hither — and  wrong — 
side  of  the  Medway.  It  is  one  long  street  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  houses,  with  fields  and  meadows  running  up 
to  the  back  yards,  and  with  engine-shops,  mills  and 
factories,  and  a  variety  of  other  noisy  trades  clanging 
and  clattering  in  the  rear.  Perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  old  houses  here  and  at  Rochester 
is  the  great  use  made  of  weather-boarding,  chiefly 
on  the  upper  stories.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  on 
the  “  Crispin  and  Crispianus,”  a  singular  old  inn 
overhanging  the  pathway.  Here  Rochester  Castle, 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  clustered  roofs  of  the  city 
come  full  in  view  across  the  river. 

Rochester  was  to  Dickens  variously  “  Mudfog,” 
“  Great  Winglebury,”  “  Dullborough,”  and  “  Cloister- 
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ham.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  any  of  these  names 
does  one  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  word- 
picture  of  the  place.  As  names,  they  vary  from 
fairly  good,  to  indifferent,  and  very  bad, 
but  none  of  them  shadow  forth  the  real 
Rochester,  which  is  rather  a  busy  place  than 
otherwise.  The  somnolent  place  which  Dickens 
drew — its  High  Street  a  narrow  lane,  its  houses 
abodes  of  gloom  and  mystery — has  not  much  exist¬ 
ence  in  fact.  It  is,  of  course,  heresy  to  say  so  (but  it 
is  none  the  less  true),  that  although  no  other  place 
was,  probably,  so  well  known  to  Dickens — and  that 
from  his  youth  upwards — yet  he  never  caught  the 
true  note  of  Rochester.  That  he  loved  the  place 
seems  obvious  enough  ;  but  his  was  not  the  Gothic, 
mediaeval  temperament  that  could  really  appreciate 
it  aright.  The  test  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
although  Dickens  has  written  many  glowing  pages 
on  Rochester,  yet  its  appearance  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  stranger  learned  in  Dickens-lore  is  prepared 
to  see. 

Busy,  beautiful  Rochester ;  and  none  the  less 
beautiful  because  busy.  The  traveller  who  first 
glimpses  it,  its  Castle  and  Cathedral,  and  the  turbid 
Medway  from  Strood,  is  fortunate  in  his  approach, 
and  will  never  forget  the  grand  picture  it  makes.  To 
his  right  stretches  away  for  miles  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Medway,  with  bold  hills,  crowned  with  wind¬ 
mills  above,  and  the  stream,  diminishing  in  a  long 
perspective,  below  ;  with  jutting  promontories  where 
the  factory-chimneys  of  Borstal  and  Wouldham 
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stand  up,  clustered  like  the  stalks  of  monstrous  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  red-sailed  barges  that  drop  down 
with  wind  and  tide.  Before  my  imaginary  traveller 
rise  the  roofless  walls  of  the  great  Keep,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  piled-up  red  roofs  of  the  city  ;  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  High  Street,  and  the  Guildhall  with  its 
great  vane — a  full-rigged  ship — at  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge.  And  all  the  while  to  his  left  are  the 
shrieking  and  screaming  of  the  trains,  rolling  in 
thunder  over  the  two  railway  bridges  that  absolutely 
shut  out  and  ruin  the  view  down  the  stream.  The 
bustle,  roar,  and  rattle  of  the  trains,  the  busy,  yet 
silent  traffic  of  the  river,  the  smoke,  rising  in  wreaths 
from  those  distant  chimneys  of  Wouldham  and 
Borstal,  all  bespeak  labour  and  commerce  ;  and  all 
these  rumours  of  a  busy  community  blend  finely  with 
the  shattered  majesty  of  that  ancient  Castle,  whose  rude 
ribs  dwarf  and  overshadow  the  Cathedral,  and  har¬ 
monise  with  the  noisy,  yet  restful,  cawing  of  the 
rooks  who  circle  round  about  those  lofty  battlements, 
and  mingle  their  raucous  voices  with  the  moaning 
cries  of  the  pigeons  and  the  shrill  piping  of  querulous 
sea-gulls. 

The  bridge  over  which  Mr.  Pickwick  leaned  and 
meditated  while  waiting  for  breakfast,  has  gone  the 
way  of  many  another  old  building  referred  to  in  that 
book  which  will  presently  have  a  quite  unique 
archaeological  value ;  so  utterly  passed  away  and 
vanished  are  the  inns,  so  changed  are  the  varied 
haunts  of  the  Pickwickians.  Necessity,  they  say — the 
call  of  progress — demanded  the  removal  of  the  fine 
stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches  that  had  spanned  the 


Medway  so  efficiently  for  five  centuries,  and  it  was 
removed  in  1856;  but  how  cruel  the  necessity,  and 
how  heavy  a  toll  we  pay  for  our  progression  perhaps 
only  those  who  have  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways 
can  tell. 

Meanwhile,  to  avoid  prejudice,  let  us  acknowledge 
that,  as  an  example  of  modern  engineering,  the  new 
Rochester  Bridge  is  very  fine.  It  is  of  iron,  broad 
and  graceful  as  its  iron  construction  will  allow,  and  it 
spans  the  river  in  three  great  arches.  It  cost  over 
^250,000  to  build,  and  was  opened  in  1863.  Mean¬ 
while,  to  show  what  manner  of  bridge  the  old 
Edwardian  building  was,  the  illustration  of  it  on  page 
395  has  been  drawn  from  plans  and  elevations  and 
the  somewhat  meagre  records  that  only  now  remain 
to  tell  of  it,  showing  the  battered  old  piers,  festooned 
with  sea-weed,  and  the  balustrade  that  protected, 
more  or  less  effectually,  the  lieges  from  being  blown 
headlong  into  the  water.  That  this  protection  was 
not  very  greatly  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  Mr. 
Pickwick — bulky  man  that  he  was — ran  a  consider¬ 
able  risk  when  he  leaned  over  the  parapet,  may  be 
gathered  when  we  read  that  on  a  night  in  1836  a 
great  storm  demolished  a  long  stretch  of  it,  and  that 
the  Princess  Victoria,  who  was  coming  up  the  road 
from  Dover,  was  content  to  be  advised  to  stay  over¬ 
night  at  the  “  Bull,”  rather  than  attempt  to  pass  over 
to  Strood.  The  riverside  wore  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  then.  Low  and  broken  cliffs  picturesquely 
shelved  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  a  neat 
embankment  now  runs,  and  the  balustrades  of  the 
old  bridge  serve  their  old  purpose  on  this  new  river- 
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wall.  The  embankment  is  an  improvement  from  an 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  but  its  long  straight  line 
hurts  the  artistic  sense,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  preferring  an  illustration  of  Rochester  Bridge  and 
its  surroundings  as  they  were,  rather  than  as  they 
now  are.  Other  reasons  are  that  pictures  of  Old 
Rochester  Bridge  are  extremely  rare,  and  that  the 
low  spire  which  at  one  time  crowned  the  Cathedral 
tower,  shows  it  a  great  deal  more  effectively  than  is 
the  case  now  that  “  restoration  ”  has  swept  it  away 
and  left  the  feeble  work  of  Cottingham,  done  in 
the  artless  age  of  1825,  standing  out  against  the  sky 
in  no  more  distinguished  a  manner  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  Parish  Church. 

The  evening  of  a  summer’s  day  is  the  best  time  to 
enter  Rochester.  At  such  times  a  golden  haze 
spreads  over  the  City  and  the  river,  and  renders 
both  a  dream  of  beauty.  The  gilt  ship  on  the  Guild¬ 
hall  blazes  like  molten  metal  ;  the  “  moon-faced 
clock  ”  of  the  Corn  Exchange  is  correspondingly 
calm,  and  the  wide,  hospitable  entrance  halls  of  the 
older  inns  begin  to  glow  with  light.  You  should 
have  walked  a  good  fifteen  miles  or  more  on  the  day 
of  your  first  coming  into  Rochester,  and  then  you 
will  appreciate  aright  the  mellow  comforts  of  its  old 
inns. 

But  not  at  once  will  the  connoisseur  of  antiquity 
and  first  impressions  who  thus  enters  the  old  City 
repair  him  to  his  inn.  He  will  turn  into  the 
Cathedral  precincts,  underneath  the  archway  of 
Chertsey’s  Gate,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  already 
have  read  Edwin  Drood ,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  that  tale  quite  spoils  one’s  Rochester,  and 
leaves  an  ineffaceable  mark  of  a  modern,  sordid 
tragedy  upon  the  hoary  stones  of  Cathedral,  Castle, 
and  Close.  It  is  as  though  one  had  come  to  the 
place  after  reading  the  unrelieved  brutality  of  a 
newspaper  report.  Rochester  demands  a  romance 
of  the  Ivanhoe  type  ;  chivalry  or  necessities  of  State 
should  have  ennobled  slaughter  here  ;  a  tale  of 
secret  murder  for  private  ends  vulgarises  and  tar¬ 
nishes  the  place,  especially  when  it  is  told  with  all 
the  wealth  of  local  allusion  that  Dickens,  who  knew 
it  so  well,  employs. 

If,  therefore,  the  traveller  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
comes  to  Rochester  without  first  having  read  Edwin 
Drood,  his  will  be  a  visit  singularly  fortunate  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  by  the  sordid  mysteries  of  that  unworthy 
story.  But  should  he  have  delved  deep  into  the 
mystery,  the  sham  Gothic  sentiment  and  maudlin 
love-making  of  that  unfinished  work,  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  Rochester  will  be  to  him,  if  not  a  sealed 
book,  at  least  a  smirched  page.  The  stranger  who 
comes  to  Rochester  and  knows  it  already  from 
Dickens’  ultimate  story  ;  who  adventures  into  the 
Close,  and  from  the  open  west  door  of  the  Cathedral 
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peers  up  the  fine  perspective  of  the  Nave,  feels  that 
those  holy  stones  have  been  done  a  wrong,  that  they 
have  witnessed  a  crime,  and  that  this  Cathedral 
Church  of  Saint  Andrew  should  be  re-consecrated. 

This  is  no  belittling  of  Dickens  or  his  works.  The 
hand  of  the  master  had  not  lost  its  cunning  when  he 
wrought  upon  the  manuscript  in  his  study  at  Gad’s 
Hill  Place,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  the  back 
of  beyond.  But  he,  no  less  than  other  great  men, 
had  his  limitations.  His  province  was  large  ;  he 
could  harp  upon  the  domestic  affections,  and  the 
suburbs  wept  copiously  when  he  willed  it  so  ;  but 
though  his  frontiers  were  so  far-reaching,  and  his 
following  so  whole-heartedly  with  him,  he  could  not 
successfully  overpass  them  into  the  smaller  and  more 
exclusive  states  wherein  men  wrote  from  hard-won 
knowledge  of  the  Liberal  Arts. 

That  one  should  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
coupling  Rochester  with  Edwin  Drood  need  be  no 
offence  to  hero-worshippers,  of  whom  Dickens  has 
still  a  goodly  store.  It  will  be  but  this  much  to 
many — a  tribute  to  those  descriptive  and  narrative 
powers  he  wielded,  that  clothe  his  characters  with 
so  great  an  air  of  reality  that  their  deeds  or  misdeeds 
can  even  cast  a  lasting  smirch  upon  so  fair  a' city,  or 
ennoble  a  spot  the  most  sordid  and  commonplace. 

But  it  is  singularly  unfortunate  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  murders  decently  old  and  historical  that  the 
great  novelist  should  have  thus  brought  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  police-court  into  the  grave  and 
reverend  calm  of  this  ancient  city-. 

My  traveller,  happily  unversed  in  all  this,  will  gaze 
upon  the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle  Keep,  where  the 
rooks  are  circling  to  rest,  and  coming  again  into  the 
High  Street  will  turn  to  his  inn,  where  appetite, 
sharpened  by  pedestrianism  and  fresh  air,  may  be  as 
well  appeased  now  as  in  those  days  of  heavy  eating 
and  no  less  heavy  drinking,  when  seventy-two 
coaches  passed  through  Rochester  daily  and  the 
trains  that  thunder  across  the  Medway  were  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  The  Inns  of  Rochester  receive,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  many  pilgrims  who,  for  love  of 
Chaucer,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Dickens,  come  hither, 
not  alone  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from 
America  and  all  the  foreign-speaking  countries  of  the 
earth.  The  “  Bull  ”  Inn  (how  remarkably  like  its 
frontage  is  to  that  other  “  Bull  ”  at  Dartford  !)  is 
much  the  same  at  this  day  as  when  Dickens  wrote  of 
it,  only  there  are  portraits  of  him  hanging  upon  the 
walls  of  the  staircase  now,  and  the  ball-room,  with 
its  “  elevated  den  ”  in  which  the  musicians  played — 
and  made  the  people  ill— is  a  place  of  solitude. 
They  still  show  you  the  rooms  where  Winkle  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  slept,  as  though  they  were  real  people, 
and  so  great  an  affection  do  the  members  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  command,  that,  while  pointing  out 
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where  Tracy  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  danced, 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Princess  Victoria  are 
clean  forgotten.  So  literature  scores  a  success  for 
once  ;  but  I  wish  a  too  earnest  loyalty  had  not  altered 
the  sign  of  the  house  from  the  “  Bull  Inn  ”  to  the 
“Victoria  and  Bull  Hotel!”  But  these  be  details. 
The  hall  is  still  that  “  very  grove  of  dead  game  and 
dangling  joints  of  mutton,”  of  which  Dickens  wrote, 
and  the  “  illustrious  larder,  with  glass  door,  develop¬ 
ing  cold  fowls  and  noble  joints,  and  tarts  wherein  the 
raspberry  jam  coyly  withdraws  itself,  as  such  a 
precious  creature  should,  behind  a  lattice-work  of 
pastry,”  still 
whets  the  ap- 
petites  of 
incoming 
guests,  just  as 
though  Eng¬ 
land  stood 
where  she 
did,  and  as  if 
our  trades 
w  ere  not 
ruined  by 
foreign  com¬ 
petition,  our 
industries  de¬ 
cayed,  the 
Army  gone  to 
the  dogs,  the 
Navy  to  Davy 
Jones,  the  far¬ 
mer  to  the 
W  o  r  k  h  o  u  se 
and  the  shop¬ 
keeper  to  the 
Bankruptcy 
Court,  as  we 
are  told  they 
have. 

But  Roches¬ 
ter  Cathedral 
presently 
claims  atten¬ 
tion.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  and  very  marked 
tendency  among  those  who  have  to  describe 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Andrew,  at 
Rochester,  to  dismiss  it  with  the  remarks  that  it  is 
quite  small,  and  that  it  was  “restored”  in  1825  and 
1875.  These,  of  course,  are  the  merest  ineptitudes 
of  criticism,  and  if  we  allowed  praise  or  censure  to 
be  awarded  according  to  bulk,  then  that  hideous 
elephantine  conventicle,  Jezreel’s  Temple,  on  the 
summit  of  Chatham  Hill,  would  easily  bear  away 
the  bell. 


But,  other  things  being  equal,  size  has  little  to  do 
with  a  right  appreciation  of  Architecture.  Chaste¬ 
ness  of  proportion,  the  suitability  of  means  to  ends, 
the  degrees  of  artistry  shown  alike  in  details  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  whole — these  are  the  sole  consi¬ 
derations  that  shall  weigh  with  those  who  take  any 
sort  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  Architecture  of 
Cathedrals  in  especial  ;  and  the  admiration  of  a  thing 
that  “  licks  creation  ”  in  the  matter  of  measurement 
is  senseless  if  not  wedded  to  a  proper  perception  of 
the  justness  of  parts. 

Rochester  Cathedral  is  at  least  equally  interesting 

with  that  of 
Canterbury ; 
and  that  this 
should  be  so 
is  only  natural, 
for  one  is  the 
complement 
of  the  other. 
Canterbury 
was  the 
earliest  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  See 
of  Rochester 
was  estab¬ 
lished  imme¬ 
diately  after¬ 
wards,  and 
was  for  many 
years  not  only 
intimately 
associated 
with  that  great 
Metropolitan 
Church,  but 
was  actually 
dependent 
upon  it.  Then, 
as  though  to 
draw  their  ties 
still  closer,  the 
early  Norman 
Archbishops 
and  Priors  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  and 
Priors  of  Rochester  were  not  infrequently  intimate 
personal  friends  who  had  voyaged  together  from 
Normandy  to  England.  But,  long  before  the  Nor¬ 
mans  came,  the  See  of  Rochester  was  founded 
by  Saint  Augustine,  about  a.d.  600,  and  by  him 
its  first  Bishop  was  consecrated,  four  years  later. 
Justus  was  the  first  to  occupy  an  episcopal  throne 
in  the  second  Missionary  Church  in  this  strange 
land  that  was  so  unlike  the  sunny  Italy  whence  he  and 
Augustine  had  come — somewhat  unwillingly,  let  it  be 
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whispered — at  the  bidding  of  Gregory  the  Great,  to 
save  souls  and  extend  the  religious  frontiers  of  Rome. 
To  God  and  St.  Andrew  they  dedicated  their  enter¬ 
prise  beside  the  yellow  Medway,  that  is  at  once  so 
like,  and  so  unlike,  the  amber  Tiber,  upon  which, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  they  had  looked  their  last. 

The  pil¬ 
grim  who 
seeks  the 
tomb  of  Jus¬ 
tus  will  not 
find  it.  His 
bones  have 
been  scat¬ 
tered  to  the 
w  i  n  d  s  a  n  d 
waves.  Nor 
is  a  vestige 
left  of  that 
early  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

The  combin¬ 
ed  assaults 
of  man  and 
time  have 
forbidden, 

and  it  is  but  in  the  dark  remotenesses  of  the 
Crypt  that  one  may  find  traces  of  a  building 
perhaps  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  At  that 
time,  when  Hastings  was  but  newly  lost  and  won, 
the  Cathedral  of  Rochester  lay  in  ruins.  It  was 
Gundulf,  the  second  Norman  Bishop,  consecrated  in 
lo77 — that  mighty  master-builder,  whose  many  and 
massive  works  yet  remain  to  prove  his  quality — who 
reared  the  ruinated  Saxon  Cathedral  anew  from  the 
ground,  and  his  mark  is  yet  deeply  set  upon  the  virile 
West  Front  of  it.  The  friend  of  Anselm  and  of  Lan- 
franc,  the  greatest  military  and  ecclesiastical  Archi¬ 
tect  of  his  time,  the  number  and  extent  of  his  works 
and  of  works  ascribed  to  him  are  simply  prodigious. 
His  was  a  lengthy  life,  but  how  he  could  have  found 
room  in  it  for  his  varied  interests  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  His  were  the  duties  of  both  Church  and 
State ;  and  yet,  we  are  told  by  the  monkish 
chroniclers  who  knew  him,  he  never  missed  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Church  matters  for  a  single  day.  Statecraft 
was  no  affair  of  kid-gloves  in  those  days,  yet  he  bent 
the  minds  of  men  to  his  will  ;  and  amid  all  these 
things,  he  built  not  only  his  Cathedral  anew,  but  the 
Keep  of  Rochester  Castle,  the  White  Tower  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  Dartford  Church,  and  Mailing 
Abbey.  Not  to  him,  however,  was  vouchsafed  the 
satisfaction  of  completing  this  Church.  It  was  not 
until  1130,  twenty-two  years  after  his  death,  that  the 
last  stone  was  laid  and  the  dedication  ceremony 
performed. 
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The  Choir  that  Gundulf  built  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1177,  and  it  and  its  Aisles 
were  rebuilt,  in  the  Early  English  style,  from 
1239  until  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  are  still  remaining  two  portions  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  which  may  be  pointed  out  as  Gundulf’s  work, 

andonepoint 
perhaps  not 
so  certainly. 
The  West 
Front  was, 
in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  de¬ 
signed  by 
him  as  we 
now  see  it, 
with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  of 
course,  of  the 
great  Per¬ 
pendicular 
window.  But 
it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that 
he  could 
have  lived 

to  see  any  great  portion  of  it  built.  Ernulf,  the 
Prior  of  Canterbury,  who  succeeded  him  and 
carried  on  the  works  to  their  completion,  reared 
its  greater  portion,  and  of  his  time  is  the  fine 
door  whose  chief  feature  is  formed  by  the  five 
receding  arches  supported  by  clustered  and 
curiously  carved  pilasters  that  bear  two  very 
interesting  figures,  one  on  either  side,  supposed  to 
represent  Henry  the  First  and  his  Queen,  Matilda. 
For  the  rest,  the  tympanum  shows  figures  of  the 
Saviour,  of  two  angels,  and  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
all  greatly  mutilated  ;  while  the  arches  are  rich  in 
grinning  chimaeras  and  the  double-headed  monsters 
peculiar  to  the  mystical  Norman  mind. 

More  closely  connected  with  Gundulf — for  he  cer¬ 
tainly  built  it  entirely — is  the  Tower,  still  called  by 
his  name,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  North-east 
Transept.  No  very  striking  feature  to  the  eye  of 
the  tourist,  the  Architect  will  find  matter  for  curious 
speculation  in  its  plan  and  the  disposition  of  the 
two  chambers  it  contains.  Here,  it  would  seem, 
were  kept  the  Cathedral  archives  and  its  treasure, 
and  well  that  treasure  was  guarded  within  these  six- 
foot  walls.  To-day  one  enters  from  without  the 
Cathedral,  but  a  newel  stairway  from  the  south-wTest 
angle  of  the  North-east  Transept  conducts  still  to  the 
original  entry  by  the  roof.  Times  were  turbulent  ; 
neither  the  lieges  nor  the  Church  itself  were  safe, 
and  so  unusual  precautions  were  taken.  The  stair¬ 
way  mounts  upward  until  it  reaches  the  topmost 
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angle  of  the  Transept,  and  thence  an  arch  spans  an 
intervening  space' of  ten  feet,  crossing  to  the  Tower 

roof. 

Thus  built  Gundulf,  and  somewhat  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  for  safety’s  sake  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower 
that  his  friend  Anselm  continued  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

The  remaining  early  portion  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
which  may  with  less  certainty  be  ascribed  to 
Gundulf,  is  the  Crypt.  A  portion  of  it  may  be 
earlier,  and,  again,  other  portions  later  than,  his  time  ; 
for  when  the  great  fire  that  destroyed  his  Choir 
caused  the  existing  Early  English  Choir  to  take 
its  place,  it  seems  evident  that  it  was  reconstructed  : 
with  the  materials,  no  doubt,  but  re-arranged,  the 
better  to  bear  the  stress  of  the  newer  walls. 

It  is  in  Ernulfs  time  and  in  his  work  that  we  best 
see  the  close  connection  between  the  architectural 
history  of  these  two  neighbouring  Churches.  Ernulf 
took  part  in  both.  A  very  large  share  of  the  West 
Front  of  Rochester  we  have  seen  to  be  his,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  Nave  ;  while  it  is  on  record  that 
he  built  the  Crypt  and  the  Choir  of  Canterbury  in 
collaboration  with  Prior  Conrad  :  that  “  Glorious 
Choir  of  Conrad  ”  so  soon  afterwards  to  be 
levelled,  even  as  this  Choir  of  Rochester  was  laid 
low,  by  fire. 

These  facts  partly  explain  that  unusual  and  beautiful 
feature  of  a  Choir  raised  many  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Nave  which  is  characteristic  of  both  Rochester 


and  Canterbury  Cathedrals,  and  seen  nowhere  else  in 
England.  And  not  only  in  these  most  prominent 
features  of  their  Architecture  are  the  two  buildings 
alike  :  their  history  also  runs  curiously  parallel,  both 
in  their  building  and  the  several  disasters  that  have 
befallen  them.  Less  than  fifty  years  after  their 
simultaneous  consecration,  both  Churches  were  partly 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  their  ruined  portions  rebuilt  in 
the  Transitional  Norman  and  Early  English  styles  by 
those  two  Architects  who  are  conjectured  to  have 
been— so  uncertain  is  the  history  of  their  time— one 
and  the  same  person— William  de  Hoo,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  that  “William  the  Englishman  ”  who 
succeeded  the  French  William  of  Sens  in  rebuilding 
Conrad’s  Choir,  at  Canterbury.  At  that  far  distant 
day,  allowing  for  the  great  difference  in  their  rela¬ 
tive  sizes,  the  two  Cathedrals  must  have  borne  a 
strong  likeness  to  one  another ;  and  when  we  look 
upon  Ernulfs  Nave  here,  we  look  upon  the  likeness 
of  the  Nave  at  Canterbury  until  that  period,  between 
1390  and  1421,  when  Prior  Chillendon  replaced 
Lanfranc’s  work  with  the  light  and  lofty,  but 
exceedingly  uninteresting,  Perpendicular  Nave  that 
now  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  Primate’s  Metro¬ 
politan  Church. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  think  Norman 
work  the  most  interesting  and  aesthetically  satisfying 
next  to  the  incomparable  grace  of  the  Early  English 
period,  Rochester  was  too  poor  a  See  to  be  able  to 
embark  on  extensive  schemes  of  rebuilding  ;  ind  we 
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are  thus  spared  the  somewhat  vulgar  ostentation  of 
skill  and  wealth  to  which  the  Perpendicular  style  so 
readily  lent  itself.  They  were  skilled  engineers 
rather  than  sensitive  artists  who  built  the  great 
Churches  and  Cathedrals  which  show  the  last  Pointed 
style.  They  could  deduce  from  the  works  of  those 
who  went  before  them  the  strength  and  endurance, 
the  thrust  and  strain  of  wall  and  pier  and  arch,  and 
they  reared  up  buildings  of  a  fairy-like  lightness. 
But  not  to  their  time  was  given  that  last  touch  of 
perception  which  produced  the  symmetry,  the 
exquisite  detail  of  First  Pointed,  and  rendered  the 
Early  English  period  to  Architecture  what  the 
gazelle  is  to  the  animal  creation,  or  the  silver  birch 
to  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

But  for  stern  and  enduring  grandeur,  the  Norman 
style  is  easily  first.  They  frequently  lacked  the  most 
rudimentary  sense  of  proportion,  those  rugged  buil¬ 
ders,  as  may  be  seen  most  readily  at  Gloucester  or 
at  Tewkesbury,  whose  Nave  arcades  are  carried  sky- 
high  on  utterly  disproportionate  columns  ;  but 
where  Architects  of  this  period  possessed  that 
sense,  the  result  is  extremely  fine.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  added,  or  taken  away,  to 
increase  the  dignity  and  solemn  majesty  of 
the  Naye  of  Rochester.  Its  right  proportions 
could  not  conceivably  have  been  made  more 
right,  or  its  impressive  simplicity  more  simple 
or  more  impressive. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Triforium  of 
Rochester  that  its  arches  open  to  the  Aisles 
as  well  as  to  the  Nave.  This  unusual  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  observed,  occurs  also  at 
St.  Stephen’s,  at  Caen,  of  which  Lanfranc 
had  been  Abbot  before  he  assumed  the 
position  of  English  Primate  and  built  largely 
at  Canterbury.  This  strengthens  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  in  Rochester  Nave  we  see  the 
long-vanished  Nave  of  Canterbury. 

The  Choir  has  been  badly  served,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cathedral  eastward  of  the 
crossing  has  long  since  settled  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  extremely  alarming  were  not 
the  trouble  one  of  long  standing.  This  is  not 
Early  English  work  of  the  best  kind.  It  is, 
indeed,  too  heavy,  and  the  Purbeck  marble 
shafts  that  might  have  lightened  the  interior 
no  longer  serve  that  useful  office,  since  they 
have  been,  at  some  unknown  date,  oiled  and 
painted,  and  stand  out  against  the  white  stone 
like  black  marble.  But  though  the  wall 
spacing  is  not  of  that  quality  which  will 
compel  high  admiration,  there  are  details 
in  the  Choir  and  in  these  Eastern  and 
Western  Transepts,  that  may  fitly  employ 
pencil  and  sketch-book.  The  conventional 
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foliage  of  brackets  in  the  Eastern  Transepts  is 
very  fine,  and  the  doorway  of  the  Chapter  House 
at  Rochester  is  rich  indeed.  This  is  situated  in 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  South-east  Transept,  and  is  the 
most  enriched  feature  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Chapter 
House  itself  is  nothing ;  the  entrance  to  it  every¬ 
thing.  Cottingham  restored  it  in  1825-1830 — and  yet 
it  is  not  spoiled.  The  only  notable  piece  of  Deco¬ 
rated  work  in  the  building,  it  does  not  belie  the  name 
of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs  ;  for,  from  Boor  to 
arch  it  is  crowded  with  figures.  The  largest  two 
represent  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Churches, 
and  are  placed  on  either  side.  The  first  is  a  blind¬ 
folded  female  figure  who  leans  on  a  broken  reed,  and 
holds  the  Tables  of  the  Law;  the  second,  typifying 
the  Christian  Church,  that  of  a  Bishop,  with  cathe¬ 
dral  and  crozier.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
restorer  has  made  an  error  in  this  last,  and  that  the 
dilapidated  figure  he  renewed  was  also  female.  Four 
seated  figures  above  are  intended  to  represent  the 
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Patriarchs  of  the  Church,  while  above  them  appear 
angels  rising  from  the  flames  of  Purgatory  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  “  pure  soul,”  represented  by  a  stark  little 
figure  on  the  keystone. 

The  Cathedral  suffered  much  of  old  from  its  close 
proximity  to  the  Castle,  and  in  the  times  when 
Charles  and  his  Parliament  were  contending  together 
all  over  the  Kingdom,  it  experienced  more  hurts 
than  all  that  had  hitherto  befallen  it.  Here  came 
Cromwell,  whose  soldiers  quartered  their  horses  in 
the  Aisles,  leaving  the  building  so  desecrated  that  a 
saw-pit  sunk  afterwards  in  the  pavement  of  the  Nave 
seemed  a  scarcely  worse  use  of  the  House  of  God. 
Here  also  eighteenth-century  vandalism  perpetrated 
things  that  have  not  the  fury  of  fanaticism  to  excuse 
them.  The  worst  act  of  this  godless  time  was  the 
partial  destruction  of  Gundulf’s  West  Front,  a 
work  which  has  only  recently,  and  at  great  expense, 
been  renewed. 

Here  also  the  monumental  masons  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  have  contrived  monuments  bad  enough, 
even  for  the  surroundings  of  Classic  Architecture — 
as  architects  of  that  period  understood  it — but 
nothing  less  than  an  affront  in  this  place  ;  while  the 
merely  academic  Gothic  of  Cottingham,  learnt  in  a 
bad  school,  is  seen  by  all  men  in  the  puerilities  of 
the  Central  Tower. 

Rochester  has  many  and  ancient  tombs  of  Bishops. 
The  venerable  verger  shows  you,  near  the  Altar,  the 


plain  tomb,  without  inscription,  that  is  said  to  be 
Gundulf’s  ;  and  a  long  line  of  effigies,  from  Bishops 
down  to  a  Good  Samaritan  in  seventeenth  century 
costume,  carved  grotesquely  and  all  out  of  drawing, 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  claim  attention.  First  among 
them  all  is  the  beautifully  coloured  effigy  of  John  de 
Sheppey,  discovered,  built  up  in  a  recess,  in  1825. 
The  resting-place  of  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton,  too, 
is  pointed  out.  He  was  drowned  while  crossing  the 
Medway  in  a  boat,  1277.  The  authorities  of  Merton 
College  have  restored  and  beautified  the  tomb  of 
this  their  founder,  and  it  lies,  painted  and  decorated, 
near  that  of  Saint  William. 

Saint  William  of  Perth  was  for  long  the  chief 
glory  and  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the  Priory 
and  monks  of  Rochester.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
finest  material  from  which  to  make  a  saint,  having 
been  just  a  Scotch  baker,  who,  amassing  a  large 
fortune,  determined  to  go  on  pilgrimage  for  the 
health  of  his  soul.  Jerusalem  was  his  bourne. 
However,  he  never  reached  the  Holy  City  ;  for, 
having  arrived  at  Rochester  in  1201,  and  having 
contributed  munificently  to  its  shrines,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  guide  while  journeying  hence  to 
Canterbury.  The  Priory  of  Rochester  was  at  that 
time  exceedingly  poor,  the  monks  having,  by  some 
unexplained  excesses,  squandered  the  wealth  which 
the  once-venerated  bones  of  Saint  Paulinus  had 
brought  them  ;  and  they  had  already  melted  down 
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the  silver  shrine  of  that  holy  man  to  pay  their  debts 
withal.  The  fame  of  Paulinus  had  paled  before  that 
of  Becket,  to  whom  resorted  the  pilgrims  who  were 
once  used  to  make  Rochester  their  goal  ;  and  it 
seemed  nothing  less  than  providential  that  Rochester 
should  possess  a  martyr  of  its  own.  The  baker  was, 
therefore,  canonised,  and  although  Becket  took  the 
cream  of  the  pilgrims,  they  were  not  few  who  spared 
a  trifle  for 
the  shrine 
of  Saint 
William. 

Probably 
the  monu¬ 
ment  of 
Richard 
Watts,  in  the 
South-  west 
Transept, 
attracts  more 
attention 
than  any 
other.  It  is 
a  Dickens’ 
item,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  below 
it  is  a  mural 
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memory  of  the  novelist.  Richard  Watts  was,  of 
course,  that  famous  owner  of  Satis  House,  “  that 
charitable  man,  but  withal  most  determined  enemy 
to  Rogues  and  Proctors,”  whose  almshouse  for  the 
lodgment  of  six  poor  travellers  bears  still  upon  its 
front  the  evidence  of  his  aversions.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  coloured  and  very  life-like  portrait-bust 
in  a  recess,  “  starting  out  of  it  like  a  ship’s  figure¬ 
head.” 

Having  seen  all  these  things,  the  verger  who  has 
hitherto  shepherded  his  flock  of  visitors  through 
these  upper  regions,  takes  them  down  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  and  unlocks  the  door  of  the  Crypt.  An 
ancient  and  mouldy  smell  rushes  up  from  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  pillars  and  indistinct  arches,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  party  pretend  to  be  terrified.  But  they 
might  just  as  soon  be  afraid  of  a  coal-cellar,  which  is 
generally  darker  and  dirtier,  for  neither  bones  nor 
coffins,  nor  anything  more  awful  than  a  few  shattered 
fragments  of  architectural  carvings  are  to  be  seen. 

The  usual  legends  current  in  most  old  places  would 
have  us  believe  that  a  subterranean  passage  runs 
between  Castle  and  Cathedral,  and  certainly  they  are 
sufficiently  near  one  another  for  such  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  have  been  made ;  but  these  tales  have  never 
been  resolved  into  fact.  Near  neighbours  they  are, 
and,  as  just  hinted,  the  Cathedral  has  suffered  in 
consequence.  For  when  Rufus  besieged  the  Castle, 
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and  when,  in  1215  and  1264,  it  was  closely  invested 
for  respectively  three  months,  and  a  week,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  had  its  share  in  the  violent  doings  that  resulted 
in  the  Keep  being  undermined  and  the  wooden 
bridge  of  Rochester  burned. 

Gundulf’s  Keep  had  not  been  completed  when  he 
died,  and  although  it  is  generally  ascribed  wholly  to 
him,  it  seems  really  to  have  been  finished  under  the 

supervision 
of  an  inex¬ 
perienced 
Architect 
employed  by 
that  Arch- 
bishop, 
William  de 
Corbeil,  to 
w  h  o  m  a  n  d 
his  succes¬ 
sors  Henry 
the  Second 
granted  “the 
perpetual 
charge  and 
constable- 
ship  of  the 
Castle  of 
Rochester.” 

This  prelate  died  in  1139,  and  the  irony  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  decreed  that  only  one  other  of  the 
Archbishops  to  whom  that  “perpetual  constableship” 
was  granted  should  ever  exercise  the  rights  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  gift.  This  was  Stephen 
Langton.  The  Castle  was  found  to  be  too  important 
in  those  times  for  it  to  be  held  by  any  other  than  the 
King,  and  so  to  the  Crown  it  reverted.  Now  that  it  is 
ruined  and  open'  to  the  sky  the  Mayors  of  Rochester 
are  ex  officio  constables,  and  they  wear  a  sword  on 
grand  occasions  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
their  dignity. 

Rochester  Keep  rises  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet.  Walls  ranging  from  twelve  to  ten 
feet  in  thickness  attest  its  old-time  strength,  and  the 
ornamentation,  both  of  the  State  Apartments  and  of 
the  Chapel  on  the  third  floor,  betokens  a  considerable 
display  made  in  those  far-off  times.  But  although 
one  of  the  loftiest  Norman  Keeps  extant,  though 
strong  and  internally  ornate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
completed  by  a  copyist  of  Gundulf  who  had  neither 
his  resources  nor  his  habit  of  a  neat  and  workman¬ 
like  finish.  Whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is  that 
here  we  miss  the  close-jointed  external  ashlar  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  such  grand  contemporary 
Keeps  as  those  of  Hedingham  and  Scarborough. 
Ashlaring  has  here  been  sparingly  used,  and  only  for 
quoins  and  dressings  of  door  and  window  openings  ; 
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and  the  exterior  of  this  Keep  chiefly  shows  a  broad 
expanse  of  roughly-set  Kentish  ragstone.  The 
result,  although  it  does  not  commend  itself  archi¬ 
tecturally,  is  at  least  bold  and  rugged,  and  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  artist. 

There  is,  according  to  a  legend  of  unknown 
age,  a  great  treasure  buried  beneath  the  ground 
here,  concealed  in  some  mysterious  Crypt 
whose  door  may  only  by  rarest  chance  be 
found.  From  this  door  hangs  a  Hand  of  Glory, 
and  not  until  the  hand  is  extinguished,  finger  by 
finger,  can  it  be  forced  open.  Absolute  silence  is  to 
be  observed  by  the  adventurer  while  extinguishing 
the  Blazing  Hand,  or  the  mystic  power  is  broken. 
There  was  once,  says  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing 
legend,  a  bold  and  fortunate  spirit  who  had  by  some 
means  discovered  this  hidden  door.  He  extinguished 
the  guardian  hand,  all  but  the  thumb,  and,  proceeding 
to  snuff  this  out  also,  he  uttered  an  incautious  excla¬ 
mation  of  triumph.  The  fingers  instantly  burst  into 
flame  again,  and  the  man  was  dashed  senseless  to  the 
ground  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
the  spot  again. 

Few  people,  as  Dickens  says,  can  tell  where 
Rochester  ends  and  Chatham  begins,  but  even  now 
that  warlike  preparations  are  rare  and  the  old  sea¬ 
faring  ways  changed,  you  become  conscious  of  a 
gradual  change  in  the  character  of  the  streets  as  you 
go  eastwards,  towards  that  naval  town  ;  and  even 
though  the  place  has  grown  so  large,  and  holds  so 
varied  a  population  that  the  military  and  naval  sec¬ 
tions  of  society  no  longer  bulk  so  largely  as  they 
used,  they  still  make  a  brave  show.  There  is  a  dock¬ 
yard  at  Chatham  two  miles  in  length,  whence  issues 
every  day  at  the  dinner-hour  an  army  of  artificers  of 
every  kind  of  grade — many  thousands  of  them  ;  and 
in  this  dockyard  are  ironclads,  making,  repairing,  and 
refitting ;  together  with  vast  military  and  naval  stores 
and  all  kinds  of  historic  relics,  foremost  amongst 
which  there  is  a  shed  full  of  old  and  war-worn  figure¬ 
heads  :  all  that  is  left  of  the  wooden  walls  that  were 
once  such  efficient  bulwarks  of  England.  Agamemnons, 
Arethusas,  Bellerophons  are  here,  and  many  more. 
And  all  around  are  forts  and  “lines,”  barracks  and 
military  hospitals ;  and  drilling  and  manoeuvring, 
marchings  and  countermarchings,  and  all  kinds  of 
military  exercises  are  continually  going  forward. 
The  names  of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  would 
furnish  forth  a  very  Walhalla  of  naval  heroes. 
From  all  quarters  come  the  blasts  of  bugles,  and 
the  shouting  of  the  captains ;  and  when  mid-day 
comes,  the  noontide  gun  resounds  from  the  heights  of 
the  Fort,  and  all  the  ragged  urchins,  who  live  on 
the  pavements  and  the  stray  coins  of  the  charitable, 
fall  down  as  if  they  were  shot,  much  to  the  terror  of 
old  ladies^  strangers  in  these  parts,  who  pass  by. 


There  is  still  a  fine  old-time  nautical  flavour  be¬ 
longing  to  Chatham.  It  does  not  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  requires  much  patient  searching  amid  mean  and 
disreputable  streets,  and  it  is  only  after  passing 
through  slums  that  would  affright  a  resident  of 
Drury  Lane  that  one  discovers  curiously  respectable 
little  terraces,  giving  upon  the  waterside,  with  masts 
and  yards,  rigging,  derricks,  and  other  strange  sea¬ 
faring  tackle  peeping  over  the  roof-tops  ;  amphibious 
comers  where  a  smell  of  the  sea,  largely  intermingled 
with  odours  of  pitch,  tar,  and  rope,  clings  about 
everything  ;  where  men  with  a  nautical  lurch  come 
swinging  along  the  pavements,  and  where  all  the 
doors  and  shutters  and  flower-boxes  of  the  little 
houses  are  painted  that  tint  of  green  which  the 
sailor  loves.  If  you  glance  in  at  the  doorways,  which 
are  nearly  always  open,  you  will  see  full-rigged 
models  of  ships  standing  on  sideboards,  supported, 
perhaps,  by  a  huge  Family  Bible,  and  flanked,  most 
certainly,  by  strange  outlandish  shells,  branches  of 
coral,  and  other  spoils  of  far-off  lands. 

You  cannot  identify  many  Dickens  landmarks  in 
Chatham.  The  shop  in  which  that  singular  old 
gentleman  lived  with  whom  little  David  Copperfield 
made  acquaintance  is  not  pointed  out  to  the  curious, 
and  the  identity  of  that  apostrophiser  of  his  lungs  and 
liver,  who  exclaimed  “  Goroo,  goroo,”  and  tearfully 
asked  David  if  he  would  go  for  fourpence,  has  been 
much  disputed.  But  the  “  House  on  the  Brook,” 
to  which  the  Dickens  family  removed  when  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  John  Dickens  were  low,  is  yet  to 
be  seen  near  High  Street.  The  hero-worshipper, 
however,  will  find  little  satisfaction  here,  for  the 
“Brook”  has  changed  for  the  worse  of  late  years. 
It  is  now  only  a  row  of  grimy  little  brick  cottages 
with  mangey  plots  of  ground  in  front  miscalled 
gardens,  enclosed  within  modern  palings,  from  which 
the  paint  has  peeled  and  has  rarely  been  renewed. 
A  dreadful  Chapel  near  by  makes  the  Day  of  Rest 
anything  but  restful,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  wears  a  blighted  appearance  sadly  disap¬ 
pointing  to  the  pilgrim. 

An  earlier  house  is,  perhaps,  little  better  in  ap¬ 
pearance  nowadays ;  but  was  intensely  “  respect¬ 
able  ”  when  the  novelist’s  father  lived  there,  from 
1817  to  1821.  Ordnance  Terrace  it  was,  and  is, 
called,  but  it  too,  like  its  occupants,  has  “  come  down 
in  the  world.” 

Of  houses  historic  or  beautiful  Chatham  has  little 
to  show,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  them  at  Rochester. 
The  “  moon-faced  clock  ”  of  the  Corn  Exchange  has 
already  been  mentioned,  projecting  over  the  pave¬ 
ment  “  as  if  Time  carried  on  business  there  and  had 
hung  out  his  sign.”  It  dates  from  1687,  and  was 
presented  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  whose  portrait 
hangs,  with  many  another,  in  the  Guildhall  just 
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beyond.  The  most  entirely  interesting  house  in 
Rochester  is  the  so-called  “  Restoration  ”  House,  a 
fine  Elizabethan  red-brick  mansion,  standing  near  a 
public  park  known  as  the  Vines,  and  screened  from 
the  road  by  ironwork  of  peculiar  beauty.  How 
Charles  was  feted  here  when  he  came  to  his  own 
again,  and  how  he  stayed  beneath  its  hospitable  roof 
these  pages  may  not  tell  ;  the  story  of  the  “  glorious 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  Restoracion  ”  is  too  long. 
History  becomes  ironic  here,  for  near  by  this  house 
where  Charles  the  Second  stayed  on  May  27th,  1660, 
on  his  way  to  London  and  a  throne,  his  bigot  brother 
slunk  fearfully  away  by  back  stairs  to  France.  For 
it  was  but  twenty-one  years  after  this  date  that  James 
the  Second  came  on  two  hurried  visits  to  Rochester 
within  a  few  days  of  one  another.  If  he  had  had 
time,  and  had  been  in  a  sufficiently  calm  frame  of 
mind,  he  might  have  reflected  with  profit  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  Kings  in  general,  and  of  his  own 
Royal  House  in  particular;  but  being  in  a  mortal 
terror  lest  he  should  lose  his  head  as  thoroughly  in  a 
physical  sense  as  he  had  already  done  in  a  figurative 
way  of  speaking,  he  lost  that  opportunity  of  coolly 
reviewing  his  position  which,  had  it  been  seized, 
would  have  led  him  to  return  to  London — and  stay 
there. 

It  may  not  be  a  little  sad  to  some  to  reflect  that, 
had  the  gloomy  and  morose  James  not  been  a  coward, 
the  House  of  Stuart  might  still  have  ruled  England. 
At  any  rate,  men  did  not  love  the  dour  and  taciturn 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  Dutchmen  so  well  but  what 
they  would  have  gladly  done  without  him  and  taken 
back  their  King,  had  that  King  only  shown  a  little 
more  spirit  and  a  little  less  of  religious  bigotry. 
William  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  principles 
and  not  his  person  were  acclaimed,  and  when  he 
gave  the  King  leave  to  retire  to  Rochester,  he  both 
knew  that  James  desired  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  the  kingdom,  and  hoped  he  would  use  it.  And 
he  did  use  the  chance  so  gladly  given  him,  secretly 
departing  from  Rochester  in  the  small  hours  of  a 
December  morning,  and  making  for  Ambleteuse,  on 
the  French  coast,  in  a  fishing  smack. 

Of  course  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  came  here,  and  more 
than  once.  His  visit  in  1667  was  the  more  notable. 
Putting  up  at  the  “  White  Hart,”  he  strolled  into  the 
Cathedral,  more  intent  upon  the  architecture  than 
the  doctrine,  it  would  seem  ;  for,  when  service  be¬ 
gan,  he  walked  out  into  the  fields,  and  there  “  saw 
Sir  F.  Clark’s  pretty  seat.”  And  so,  “  into  the  Cherry 
Garden,  and  here  met  with  a  young,  plain,  silly  shop¬ 
keeper  and  his  wife,  a  pretty  young  woman,  and  I 
did  kiss  her  !  ”  And  after  this  they  dined,  and 
walked  in  the  fields  together  till  dark,  “  and  so  to 
bed,”  without  the  usual  “  God  forgive  me  !  ”  which, 
considering  how  he  had  shirked  the  Cathedral  ser- 
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vice,  and  how  questionable  had  been  his  conduct  in 
the  Cherry  Garden,  was,  one  would  think,  more 
needful  than  ever. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  of  course,  was  here,  not  once 
but  thrice,  and  on  her  first  visit  she  stayed  at  the 
“Crown”  inn,  “which,”  says  Francis  Thynne,  “is 
the  only  place  to  intertaine  Princes  comming 
thither.”  It  was,  indeed,  the  place  where  her  father 
had  stayed,  and  where,  according  to  one  account, 
Anne  of  Cleves  was  lodged  ;  and  its  yard  was  the 
scene  of  the  inimitable  colloquy  between  the  flea- 
bitten  carriers  in  Henry  the  Fourth ,  who,  Charles’s 
Wain  being  over  the  chimney-tops,  rashly  set  out 
for  Gad’s  Hill  before  day  was  come.  The  “  Crown,” 
of  course,  is  gone  now,  and  an  ugly  building,  bearing 
the  same  name,  but  dating  only  from  1863,  stands  on 
its  site.  The  place,  and  the  incident  of  its  building, 
are  quite  typical  of  the  kind  of  modernity  that  ruled 
in  1863,  and  shed  an  unpleasant  side-light  on  the 
insincerity  of  an  age  that  talks  much  of  Shakespeare, 
but  rarely  reads  him. 

On  the  last  day  of  her  visit  the  Queen  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  that  Master  Richard  Watts,  of  whom  we 
have  already  heard,  at  his  house  on  Boley  (?  Beau¬ 
lieu)  Hill,  and  when  that  courtly  man  apologised  for 
the  “  poor  cottage  ”  (he  didn’t  mean  it,  but  ’twas  the 
custom  so  to  do)  Her  Majesty  is  said  to  have 
graciously  answered  “  Satis  ;  ”  and  so  “Satis  House” 
it  remained,  and  the  hideous  building  that  now 
stands  upon  its  site  still  bears,  grotesquely  enough, 
its  name. 

At  its  eastward  end  Rochester  High  Street  has  a 
number  of  old  timbered  houses.  Of  these,  Eastgate 
House  is  remarkable  for  its  retirement  within  a 
courtyard,  and  for  its  being  often  mentioned  in 
Edwin  Drood  as  the  school  where  that  exasperating 
girl,  Rosa  Bud  (who  ought  to  have  been  well 
shaken  !),  received  an  education  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  good  manners  were  omitted  as  an 
“extra”  for  which  her  guardian  objected  to  pay. 
That  silly  nincompoop,  Edwin,  visited  her  here,  and 
all  the  bread-and-butter  misses  craned  their  necks 
out  of  these  windows  to  see  that  egregious  couple 
walking  down  the  street. 

And  so,  with  this  last  landmark,  we  will  leave 
Rochester,  its  grey  Cathedral,  its  quiet  Close  ;  its 
stern  Castle  frowning  down  upon  the  tide  and  the 
railway  bridges,  and  its  long  lines  of  blacked- 
browed  and  tottering  wharves.  They  do  not 
savour  much  of  modernity,  these  decrepit  structures 
that  impend  so  crazily  over  the  tide.  In  that 
respect  they  are  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  which  is  conservative  in  the  last  degree,  and 
rightly  so,  since  Rochester  holds  much  history  in 
her  keeping. 
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Modern  English  iron¬ 
work  (i)  BY  J  STARKIE 
GARDNER 

The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  crafts 
apparently  entirely  extinct  and  clean  forgotten  have 
been  resuscitated  into  life  and  activity  is  one  of  the 
many  remarkable  features  of  the  close  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  In  its  first  half,  Art  pursued  an 
even  course  on  traditional  lines.  The  buildings 
and  decorations  of  George  III.,  the  Regency,  and 
George  IV.  can  be  recognised  by  any  one  who 
has  learned  their  characteristics.  Freaks  like  the 
Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  or  Strawberry  Hill,  were  not 
departures,  they  were  just  individual  preferences  and 
vagaries,  and  are  chiefly  curious  as  indications  of  the 
chaos  into  which  Architecture  and  Design  were 
about  to  fall.  Apart  from  whims,  however,  style 
remained  uniform  and  consistent,  and  down  to  the 


early  days  of  Victoria  craftsmen  were  still,  as 
throughout  the  past,  busily  engaged  in  practising 
and  developing  the  one  and  only  style  current  of 
the  day. 

This  state  of  things  has  now  definitely  ended, 
though  not,  perhaps,  for  good  and  all.  It  seems  as 
if  the  mirror  of  Art,  into  which  all  the  long  procession 
of  Art  changes  had  been  focussed,  had  been  suddenly 
smashed,  and  each  worker  engaged  in  picking  up 
and  appropriating  the  pieces.  Thus  we  see  English, 
French,  Italian,  Flemish,  Spanish,  of  the  most  varied 
styles  and  dates  ;  Feudal,  Baronial,  Tudor,  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Georgian  practised  at  almost  the 
same  time.  No  style  has  been  left  undiscovered 
and  unattempted.  It  is  the  fashion  to  ascribe  this 
wholesale  and  confused  appropriation  of  the  world’s 
Art  both  to  the  parent  of  Exhibitions  and  to  the 
increased  facilities  for  intercommunication  between 
the  nations  which  railways  have  given,  but  whether 
it  was  brought  about  or  only  hastened  by  Prince 
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AT  NORTH  MIMMS. 


ERNEST  GEORGE  AND  YEATES. 


Albert  and  his  great  Exhibition  midway  in  the 
century,  or  by  railways,  is  matter  only  for  the 
historian.  It  remains  to  note  that  the  current  has 
definitely  set  towards  eclecticism,  and  the  up-to-date 
decorator  and  his  helpers  must  now  be  prepared  to 
profess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  subtleties  of  Persian, 
Adams,  Wren,  Chippendale,  Japanese,  Cinquecento, 
Francis  L,  or  any  style  anywhere  in  vogue  between 
the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  modern 
caterer  of  designs  must  have,  above  all  else,  an  agile 
mind,  and  amidst  this  medley  of  styles  he  has  cause 
to  envy  the  easy  and  dignified  lives  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  of  whom  it  may  confidently  be  said  that 
the  style  was  the  man. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  will  probably  be  recognised 
by  posterity  as  the  great  factor  in  precipitating  this 
revolution,  by  all  at  once  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  foreign  styles,  teaching  them  to  contrast 
and  compare,  and  rendering  them  generally  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  own.  It  caused,  above  all  else, 
a  glorious  discontent.  It  was  a  great  stimulus  to 
arts,  crafts,  and  manufactures,  and  many  crafts,  like 
those  of  the  potter  and  the  glass-blower,  were  acted 
on  immediately.  English  metal-workers,  however, 
apart  from  iron-founders,  jewellers  and  silver¬ 
smiths,  scarcely  stirred,  and  it  was  many  a  long  year 
before  the  stimulus  set  the  blacksmith  in  motion.  In 
1851  the  possibility  of  using  wrought-iron  for  even 
expensive  and  would  be  artistic  gates,  did  not 
appear  to  have  presented  itself,  unless  to  the 
mediaeval  revivalists,  and  the  gates  and  railings 
to  all  London  parks,  palaces  and  public  buildings 
of  that  period  are  in  cast-iron.  Yet  those  who 


built  the  Clubs  about  Pall  Mall,  and  such 
buildings  as  that  ornament  of  Park  Lane,  Holford 
House,  were  not  insensible  to  the  artistic  value  of 
handwork.  They  would  have  used  wrought-iron,  if 
only  in  cases  where  the  designs  are  taken  from 
wrought-iron  originals,  could  it  have  been  produced. 
Medievalists  like  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  were  the  first 
to  be  able  to  command  wrought-iron  of  excellent 
technique,  although  the  productions  of  that  period 
are  too  elaborately  repetitive  and  destitute  of  the 
rugged  feeling  of  the  old  work  to  please  the  present 
and  more  cultured  taste.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
some  wrought-iron  for  domestic  buildings  appeared, 
both  original  in  treatment  and  expensive  in 
character.  No  appreciation,  however,  of  the  English 
ironwork  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
which  abounded  then  more  than  now  in  all  parts  of 
London  and  its  environs,  was  thus  far  apparent.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Ernest  George,  Norman  Shaw,  George  Devey, 
and  J.  j.  Stevenson  that  caused  its  beauties  to  be 
recognised  ;  and  a  host  opyounger  men,  now  middle- 
aged,  were  rising  up  who  were  fully  alive  to  its 
merits,  and  prepared  to  use  it. 

It  was  many  more  years — not  until  about  1880  in 
fact — before  decorative  lamps  and  lanterns  in  iron 
began  to  be  seen  in  a  few  shop  windows,  and  even 
these  were  imported  from  France  and  informed  with 
the  tiresome  suavity  of  Parisian  taste.  At  least  another 
five  years  elapsed  before  similar  things  of  home 
manufacture  could  be  bought  in  shops  ;  and  pur¬ 
chasers  were  few.  Within  another  year  several  firms 
were  commencing  to  make  and  sell  iron  lanterns  and 
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gas  brackets,  almost  all  based,  as  many  of  them  still 
are,  on  the  models  devised  by  the  firm  who  first 
inaugurated  their  employment  for  domestic  use.  By 
about  1885  commerce  had  occupied  the  field,  and 
some  of  the  wholesale  Birmingham  houses  were 
manufacturing  this  description  of  fittings,  and  dis¬ 
seminating  them  among  retail  ironmongers  and 
upholsterers.  Not  a  “villa”  in  Brixton  but  presently 
had  its  “artistic”  ironwork,  whose  counterparts 
furnished  Peckham  and  Camberwell  fully  in  aesthetics. 
The  average 
Briton  bought 
them  because 
they  were  the 
fashion.  The 
Germans,  as 
usual,  saw  an 
opening  and 
traded  on  the 
ancient  repute 
that  had  been 
theirs  in  this 
branch  of 
craftsman¬ 
ship.  They 
not  only  set 
themselves  to 
supply  diffi¬ 
cult  spikes  and 
rosettes  (all 
stamped  out 
at  one  blow 
under  the 
steam-ham¬ 
mer)  to  the 
more  incom¬ 
petent  class  of 
producer,  but 
all  sorts  of 
gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  fittings, 
flower-  stands, 
candlesticks, 
bell-pulls,  and 
fancy  articles 
in  their  cora- 
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pletest  form. 

The  growing  use  of  the  electric  incandescent  lamp 
for  domestic  lighting  gave,  indeed,  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  metal-worker  which  gas  had  never 
afforded.  The  French  have  not  ceased  to  send 
over  a  considerable  amount  of  fine  ironwork, 
and  the  Italians  much  that  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Builders,  decorators,  and  larger  metro¬ 
politan  and  provincial  ironmongers  have  forges  of 
their  own,  and  philanthropic  amateurs  have  started 
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schools  and  smithies  which  obtain  much  local 
patronage.  Finally,  good  models  of  Jacobean  hinges 
and  door  furniture  are  quite  recently  being  cleverly 
reproduced  in  malleable  castings,  and  retailed  at 
cheap  prices.  The  demand  is  thus,  so  far,  well 
supplied  in  every  direction. 

The  sudden  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  wrought  iron¬ 
work,  amounting,  a  year  or  so  ago,  to  almost  a  craze 
for  black  iron  gas,  and  electric-fittings,  window 
and  fire  screens,  gong  and  flower-stands,  photo¬ 
graph  frames 
and  candle¬ 
sticks,  has 
afforded scope 
for  much 
’prentice  de¬ 
sign  of  the 
“up-to-date” 
kind,  as  wrell 
as  of  the  more 
ambitious 
order  which 
borrows  an 
ornament  here 
or  there  from 
a  Persian  tile 
or  textile,  and 
fixes  it  up  into 
a  new  kind  of 
bracket  or 
screen.  Few 
but  the  very 
raw  hands  go, 
as  they  are  so 
constantly 
recommended 
to  do  in  theory, 
direct  to  the 
garden  or  to 
wild  Nature 
for  their 
forms.  Not 
that  Nature 
does  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  really 
artistic  mind 

J.  L.  PEARSON. 

with  invalu¬ 
able  hints,  but  crude  Nature  is  as  useless  in  design  as 
a  botanical  diagnosis  is  in  poetry.  To  design  from 
Nature  is  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder,  not  the 
lowest. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  wrought-iron  that  it  can  be 
bent  into  endless  shapes  without  expense  other  than 
the  ordinary  blacksmith’s  equipment,  costing  £20  or 
£30,  and  there  is  thus  no  incentive,  as  in  producing 
a  new  wall-paper  or  textile,  to  pause  and  weigh  well, 
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and  perhaps  take  advice  on,  the  merits  of  a  design 
before  putting  it  into  execution.  It  is  thus  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  tyro,  and  designs  consist 


are  borrowed,  and  to  make  them  pass  current  for 
original.  If  the  British  public  were  as  appreciative 
of  Art,  even  as  they  are  of  music  or  poetry,  mock 
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in  too  many  cases  of  pert  kicks,  and  cranks,  and 
flourishes,  and  travesties  of  excellent  old  examples, 
distorted  and  embellished  to  conceal  whence  they 


originality  would  meet  its  deserts.  In  the  present 
tentative  state  of  Art — for  no  one  can  suppose  that 
the  present  hotch-potch  of  styles  is  more  than  a 
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transition  stage  preparatory  to  settling  down  to  pro¬ 
gress  on  definite  lines — profound  study  and  little 
novelty  would  be  the  best  policy,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  licenses  to  be  original,  like  licenses  to  prac¬ 
tise  vivisection,  could  be  granted  solely  to  those 
who  have  proved  themselves  competent.  Original 
designs  from  architects  or  men  of  genius  like  Morris, 
Crane  and  Lewis  Day,  or  Alfred  Gilbert,  Frampton, 
Lee,  or  Frith,  are  welcome;  but  not  from  immature 
students,  who  should  be  content  to  study  and  drudge 
as  they  were  content  in  the  past,  until  they  begin  to 
equal  their  masters. 

Everything  old  that  is  worth  reproducing  and 
studying  should  be  discovered  and  brought  to  light. 
If,  in  applying  it,  it  can  be  invested  with  more 
gravity  and  dignity,  its  crudeness  softened,  and  its 
lines  rendered  more  pleasing,  by  all  means  let  it  be 
so.  Even  mediocrity,  if  guided  by  common  sense, 
may  safely  find  scope  in  using  and  improving  in  this 
kind  of  work.  Design,  when  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before,  will  continue 
to  progress,  and  slowly  but  surely  set  in  some 
current  agreeable  with  the  habits  and  genius  of  the 
coming  century.  Nothing  new  is  perfected  at  once, 
and  nothing  less  than  genius  can  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion  so  modify  and  develop  and  improve  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  past,  as  to  invest  it  with  characteristics 
entitling  it  to  be  recognised  as  a  new  style. 

Some  designs  based  on  bygone  styles,  but  quite 
original  in  treatment,  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
this  article. 

We  have  selected  the  grand  pair  of  gates  designed 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  for  his  building  on  the 
Embankment,  which,  being  in  a  public  thoroughfare, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  photographing.  Their 
grandly  sweeping  lines  and  balance  of  light  and 
shade,  recall  the  best  work  of  the  most  cultivated 
period-of  the  smith’s  art.* 

The  gates  to  Lambton  Castle,  not  long  since 
added  to  by  Colonel  Edis,  accurately  illustrate 
German  Early  Renaissance  smithing,  a  style  suited 
to  the  rugged  gorge  and  the  vast  feudal  building 
behind  them.  They  are  on  a  large  scale,  and 
original  in  composition  and  general  mass. 

The  gates  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Allsopp’s  lodge  at 
Worcester,  are  equally  accurate  in  a  rendering 
of  German  Rococo,  but  the  design  again  is  entirely 
original,  and  differs  completely,  for  better  or  worse, 
from  any  old  example. 

The  gates  for  Eaton  Hall  have  been  recently  fixed 
in  the  gardens,  and  are  in  the  style  developed  by 
Tijon,  under  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  tuition,  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  screen  in  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great  was 


designed  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  shows  the  massive 
and  simple  treatment  of  Early  Perpendicular. 

The  small  grille  in  Berkeley  Square,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
George,  has  a  Spanish  Plateresque  basis,  but  greatly 
refined  ;  and  the  lunette  railing  at  North  Minims  is 
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one  of  several  openings  in  a  wall  leading  up  to  a 
pair  of  remarkably  good  and  subdued  Spanish 
Plateresque  gates. 

No  competition  of  a  serious  nature  is  to  be  feared 
from  abroad.  The  French  will  continue  to  send, 
and  very  rightly,  those  finely-forged  and  polished 
lanterns  and  chandeliers,  and  even  stair  balustrades 
which  we  are  unable  to  produce  with  the  same  taste 
and  perfection — and  let  us  say  with  the  same  needless 
care  for  that  superlative  finish  which  apes  the  craft  of 
the  watchmaker.  Foreign  decorators  established  here 
will  continue  to  place  orders  with  their  compatriots 
abroad  for  inferior  articles  if  they  can  put  more 
money  in  their  pockets  by  so  doing.  Travellers  to 
Italy  will  bring  home  modern  Italian  rubbish  and 
even  order  ironwork  to  be  executed  in  Italy — to 
their  cost.  Others  will  bring  reproductions  of  old 
German  work  from  Germany,  if  they  admire  them, 
because  they  are  more  faithful  to  the  originals  and 
less  expensive  than  if  copied  in  England.  The  most 
trashy  modern  German  ironwork  will  continue  to 
pass  current  and  be  retailed  by  co-operative  and 
drapery  stores,  electricians,  and  gasfitters  as  long  as 
there  is  a  market.  Modern  German  design  in  iron¬ 
work  is  not,  however,  of  a  calibre  to  cause  anxiety. 
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here  with  our  contributor's  thorough-going  eulogy. — Ed.  Architecture. 
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The  British  smith  is  more  likely  to  hnd  his  greatest 
enemies  at  his  own  doors.  A  few  born  designers 
have  entered  this  career  because  they  have  somehow 
been  attracted  to  it,  and  other  employers,  without 
being  designers,  have  been  trained  to  do  the  best 
work  by  architects  who  have  continually  employed 
them.  These  are  the  leaven  in  the  mass.  Beyond 
these  there  are  partly-trained  smiths  or  mechanics 
who  start  for  themselves,  and  the  builders  and 
decorators  who  have  smithies  on  the  premises  know 
at  least  something  about  decoration  and  design. 
Then  there  are  the  gaslitters,  ironmongers,  the  elec¬ 
trical,  hydraulic,  sanitary,  and  other  kinds  of  me¬ 
chanical  engineers,  lift  makers,  casement  makers, 


and  will,  if  anything  can,  bring  it  into  contempt 
and  disuse. 

The  remarkably  rapid  manner  in  which  the  art 
of  forging  iron  decoration  has  been  re-introduced, 
reveals  latent  power  and  qualities  in  the  British 
artisan  class  that  we  should  scarce  have  credited. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  smiths  capable  of  reproducing 
conventionalised  organic  forms,  even  foliage,  with 
any  approach  to  artistic  feeling  could  be  counted  on 
the  lingers  of  one  hand,  whilst  now  there  must  be 
hundreds  expert  in  such  work.  The  craze  for  black- 
iron  fittings  and  nicknacks  has  undoubtedly  led  to 
an  immense  amount  of  poor  and  unworthy  stuff 
finding  its  way  into  our  dwellings,  and  a  natural 
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cooking-range  makers,  stable-fitting  makers,  hurdle 
and  fence  makers,  pavement-light  makers,  and  a 
host  of  others,  who,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
about  Art  or  decoration,  and  who,  from  their  me¬ 
chanical  turn  of  mind,  being  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  or  appreciating  it,  yet  annex  an  art  branch 
to  their  business  with  less  compunction  than  they 
would  add  a  new  mechanical  branch.  Knowing 
nothing,  they  must  copy,  or  employ  a  designer, 
generally  a  young  one,  because  he  asks  less  wages, 
and  having  no  discrimination,  whatever  he  produces 
is  executed  without  criticism  or  supervision.  It  is 
this  class  that  is  the  real  menace  to  smith-craft, 
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revulsion  must  follow,  as  it  does  when  the  milliners 
have  imposed  an  outrageous  fashion.  We  may  thus 
find  all  kinds  of  light  smithing  fall  for  a  time  into 
contempt,  as  little  deserved  as  the  extravagant 
patronage  previously  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
smith  may  find  the  seven  fat  years  of  patronage 
succeeded  by  seven  lean  years  of  neglect.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  large  field  for  the  legitimate  em¬ 
ployment  of  wrought-iron  for  railings,  gates,  bal¬ 
conies,  stair-balustrades,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
cast-iron  will  ever  again  so  completely  displace 
wrought  for  these  purposes,  as  it  did  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  The  really  artistic  treatment 
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The  Chair  and  Settee. 

The  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  full  of 
rich  furniture  work,  and  both  architects  and  cabinet¬ 
makers  vied  with  one  another  in  designing  and 
producing  beautiful  examples.  I  nee  and  Mayhew, 
Thomas  Arch,  and  Swan,  both  architects  ;  Shearer, 
Darley,  and  Richardson  all  did  excellent  work, 
more  or  less  in  one  common  school  of  design. 
In  1789  Heppelwhite  published  his  book  on 
furniture.  The  designs  are  more  conventional 
than  Chippendale’s — the  legs  of  the  chairs  and 
tables  are  straight — the  old  cabriole  form  being 
now  abandoned,  and  a  general  lightness  and  airiness 
pervading  his  work.  One  of  his  favourite  and 
most  characteristic  ornaments  is  the  diminishing 
bellflower  and  wheat  ear,  and  his  chair-backs  were 
heart  and  shield  shaped,  with  the  design  filling  the 
whole  space.  Sometimes  they  had  thin  ribs 
gathered  together  at  the  bottom,  or  else  into  a 


of  cast-iron  for  railings  is  to  use  it  soberly  and 
massively,  when  it  presents  no  advantages  over 
wrought  as  to  cost,  while  it  only  agrees  with 
certain  styles  of  Architecture.  Massive  cast 
pillars  and  standards  give  great  dignity  to  a 
fence  in  combination  with  wrought,  provided 
the  design  is  distinctly  meant  for  casting.  For 
gates,  a  massive  treatment  suggests  weight  too 
unpleasantly,  unless  they  are  of  a  monumental 
character  and  rarely  meant  to  open,  and  in  effect 
they  are  as  a  rule  distinctly  inferior  to  wrought 
work.  For  the  lighter  balconies  and  balustrades 
wrought-iron  must  always  have  the  preference, 
except  where  second  and  third-rate  builders 
have  control.  The  Church  is  quite  unlikely  to 
readily  admit  cast-iron  for  screens  or  any  other 
purposes.  As  regards  the  general  run  of  fittings 
for  lighting  purposes  and  other  metal  furniture 
for  interiors,  the  smith’s  halcyon  days  are 
waning,  for  black  iron  should  only  be  used 
sparingly  and  by  experts  in  living-rooms  ;  but 
when  iron  is  polished,  gilded,  or  painted  in 
colours,  it  yields  to  no  other  metal  in  beauty 
and  appropriateness,  as  our  ancestors  of  every 
century  knew  from  experience. 

J.  Starkie  Gardner. 


TRANSITIONAL  CHAIR,  SHOWING  CHIPPENDALE  OUTLINE, 
WITH  ADAM  BACK-PANEL — IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
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SETTEE,  FROM  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUsEUM,  END  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. — SOMEWHAT  LATER  THAN  HEPPELWHITE. 


medallion  in  the  centre,  or  with  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
plumes  and  delicate  riband-work  filling  the  panel. 
The  two  here  illustrated  are  very  beautiful  examples, 
exquisitely  made  in  solid  mahogany.  The  design  of 
the  backs  with  the  hanging  drapery,  the  moulded 
ribs  meeting  at  the  foot,  and  the  carving  are  all 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Heppelwhite’s  work. 

Another  example,  with  the  settee,  is  from  South 
Kensington  Museum.  These  are,  perhaps,  later  and 
by  another  maker,  but  though  good  in  design  and 
execution  they  lack  the  freedom  and  delicacy  of 
Heppelwhite. 

Perhaps  the  men  who  had  most  influence  on  the 
style  of  furniture  at  this  time  were  the  brothers 
Adam,  who,  after  returning  to  England  from  their 
travels  in  Italy,  published  their  works  on  Roman 
Architecture  and  Decoration,  which  enabled  de¬ 
signers  of  furniture  to  grasp  with  accuracy  the 
classical  detail  and  feeling  of  the  new  style.  In 
their  own  designs  they  embodied  the  results  of  their 
travels  and  adapted  them  to  modern  requirements, 
perhaps  at  first  slightly  tinged  with  the  French 
feeling  then  in  vogue — as  may  be  seen  in  the  book¬ 
case  illustrated  from  South  Kensington  Museum — 
where  the  sweeps  of  the  lower  part,  the  scrolled 
edges  to  the  panels,  and  the  carving  to  the  outer 
angles,  show  distinct  foreign  influence. 

The  Adam  brothers,  Robert  especially,  besides 
designing  houses  and  all  the  interior  fittings,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  designed  the  entire  furniture 
as  well,  chairs,  tables,  mirrors,  girandoles,  carpets, 
wall  papers,  and  even  the  silver  for  table  use — their 
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exquisite  steel  grates  and  stoves,  designed  in  harmony 
with  the  chimneypieces  surrounding  them,  are  well 
known. 

Adam  furniture  is  very  elegant  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  earlier  examples  somewhat  resembling 
in  lightness  the  French  work  of  Reisener.  The 
chairs  particularly,  often  graceful  oval  designs,  are 
very  different  from  the  broad,  sinuous  and  bold 
lines  of  Chippendale  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
chair  illustrated  is  an  interesting  example  of 
a  transitional  type,  though  not  representative  of 
Adam.  The  outline  of  the  back,  the  shape  of  the 
arms,  and  general  squareness  of  the  lower  part 
point  to  a  Chippendale  source — but  the  lyre-shaped 
centre  panel,  the  fluting  and  carving  of  the  medallions, 
are  essentially  Adam  in  feeling  and  character. 

The  furniture  at  this  period  was  designed  not  only 
for  the  room,  but  for  particular  positions  in  the  room, 
and  to  harmonise  with  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  airy 
grace,  with  a  perfect  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness 
about  Adam’s  furniture  that  is  especially  captivating  ; 
and  this,  doubtless,  is  due  to  his  architectural 
training. 

Another  furniture  maker,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
century,  was  Thomas  Sheraton.  Quick  to  perceive 
the  beauties  and  capabilities  of  the  new  style,  he 
largely  used  classical  ornament  and  detail  in  his 
work,  and  the  motif  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to 
the  antique  examples  published  by  the  brothers 
Adam. 

There  is  a  great  sincerity  and  truthfulness  in  his 
designs,  and  ornament  and  decoration  are  only 
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introduced  as  part  of  the  expression  ;  admirable 
construction  and  perfect  workmanship  are  always 
found  in  his  best  examples. 

Sheraton  nearly  always  used  inlaid  woods,  and 
seldom  had  recourse  to  much  carving — except  in  his 
chairs.  His  ornament  is  always  chaste  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  refined, 
chiefly  consisting 
of  a  combination 
of  classical  urns, 
rosettes,  fes¬ 
toons,  and 
flowers,  and  the 
pendant  bell- 
f  1  o  w  e  r — t  h  e 
latter  being  fre¬ 
quently  used. 

His  work  is 
noted  for  curved 
surfaces  —  the 
fronts  of  his 
cabinets  and 
sideboards  with 
graceful  sweeps 
reflecting  the 
light  and  form¬ 
ing  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the 
verticality  that 
pervades  his 
work. 

His  chairs  were 
generally  made 
of  mahogany  or 
satinwood,  and 
in  the  earlier  ex¬ 
amples  very  deli- 
cately  carved, 
and  not  inlaid. 

The  three  chairs 
illustrated  may 
be  taken  as 
typical  ex¬ 
amples  ;  the 
squareness  of 
the  outline  of  the 
back,  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  carv¬ 
ing,  and  the 
balance  of  the 
upper  with  the 

lower  part  are  all  indicative  of  Sheraton’s  work. 

His  larger  pieces,  such  as  cabinets,  sideboards,  and 
bookcases  were  generally  made  in  satinwood,  hare- 
wood,  or  sycamore,  inlaid  with  box,  ebony,  pear,  or 
lighter  woods,  stained  to  beautiful  shades  of  green, 


brown,  and  yellow.  Much  of  his  work  was  painted 
with  fruit  and  flowers— by  Cipriani,  Pergolesi,  and 
medallions  and  centres  to  cabinet  fronts  and  tables 
by  Angelica  Kaufmann  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  introduction  of  such  a  foreign  method  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  successful  as  a  decorative  treatment. 

His  finest 
pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  were  inlaid 
and  not  painted, 
and  owe  a  great 
deal  of  their 
charm  to  their 
simplicity  of  out¬ 
line  ;  and  the 
masterly  way  in 
which  the  orna¬ 
ment  is  made  to 
emphasise  the 
lines  of  the  con¬ 
struction  will 
always  rank 
Thomas  Shera¬ 
ton  as  the  great¬ 
est  and  most 
artistic  of  furni¬ 
ture  makers. 

He,  like  Chip¬ 
pendale,  Hep- 
pelwhite,  and 
many  others  be¬ 
fore  him,  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  of 
designs  or  a 
“  Dictionary,” 
and  perhaps  it 
is  to  this  as  much 
as  anything  else 
that  his  style  of 
work  is  known 
and  called  after 
him,  for  he 
probably,  like 
Chippendale, 
had  very  little 
to  do  with  the 
many  pieces 
which  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  him, 
and,  perhaps, 
were  made 
from  his  designs  in  other  workshops. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  influence  was  very 
greatly  felt  throughout  the  country,  even  more  so 
than  that  of  Chippendale,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
refined  and  quiet  work  was  the  result.  The  list  of 
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eminent  cabinet-makers  may  be  fitly  closed  with 
Gillow,  whose  speciality  was  inlaying  with 
delicate  threads  and  frets  of  brass  ;  but  his 
work  is  not  particularly  captivating,  nor,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  in  any  way  equal  to 
his  predecessors,  and  after  him  furniture  design¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  declined  that  it  became  almost  a  lost 
art. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  fashion  of  furni¬ 
ture  set  in  devoid  of  taste  and  character,  yet  to  make 
room  for  these  new  pieces  our  forefathers  turned  out 
much  beautiful  old  furniture,  and  very  often  either 
sold  it  or  gave  it  away  to  servants,  through  whom  it 
was  broken  up  and  destroyed,  or  drifted  into 
cottages.  Hence  it  is  that  so  much  of  this  old 


Foreign  influence  has  not,  however,  always 
been  so  productive  of  good  results.  The 
French  taste  for  lightness,  and  that  quality  (or 
defect,  if  you  will  it  so)  called  “  elegance,” 
which  came  to  our  shores  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  abominable 
gimcrackery,  upholstered  in  green  rep,  which 
still  remains  the  pride  of  the  housewife  in  many  a 
middle-class  English  household.  To  make  room 
for  these  depraved  aberrations  in  furniture, 
many  a  Chippendale  chair  or  table,  a  Sheraton 
or  Heppelwhite  settee,  has  been  banished 
to  the  nursery  or  the  housekeeper’s  room. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
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eighteenth-century  furniture  is  found,  or  used  to 
be  found,  in  houses  and  positions  for  which  it  could 
hardly  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance.  The 
old  seventeenth-century  oaken  furniture  had  long 
since  gone  to  make  way  for  that  of  Chippendale  and 
the  men  that  followed  him,  and  it  is  sad  to  reflect  on 
the  degraded  taste  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  the  cause  of  so  much  harm  and 
loss  ;  for  up  to  this  time  furniture  makers 
worked  in  the  old  traditional  schools  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  only  changes  in  fashion  were, 
if  anything,  for  the  better — a  striving  toward  that 
refinement  and  dignity  which  all  must  admit  the 
furniture  of  the  close  of  last  century  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree. 
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influence  of  architects  in  guiding  public  taste  was 
evidently  much  greater  than  now — if  indeed  it  can 
be  said  to  exist  at  all  at  the  present  time — 
and  the  published  works  and  drawings  of 
such  men  as  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Chambers, 
and  the  brothers  Adam  show  that  the  designing 
of  the  fittings  and  furniture  of  a  house  came  well 
within  the  scope  of  their  work.  In  these  brief  notes  we 
may  see  how  greatly  English  furniture  was  indebted 
to  foreign  influence,  and  that  the  two  great  epochs 
which  produced  the  finest  furniture — the  Renaissance 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century  and  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth — owe  a  great  part  of  their  origin  to 
foreign  parentage. 


E.  Guy  Dawber. 


The  Vacation. 


HE  VACATION 


Autumn  is  come  already,  and  with  the 
first  days  of  September  many  a  student,  tied  to 
the  desk  and  the  T -square  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  is  off,  with  sketch-book  in  pocket 
and  pencil  ready  to  hand,  to  comparatively  fresh 
fields  and  new  pastures,  wherein  may,  perchance, 
be  gathered  something  that  has  escaped  the  attention 
of  architectural  note-takers  during  these  last  fifty 
years  or  so  of  extended  travel  for  study’s  sake.  We 
wish  them  all  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  quest, 
without,  however, 
looking  forward  to 
any  great  dis¬ 
coveries.  The 
students  of  the  last 
generation  or  so 
have  been  too  in¬ 
stant  in  season,  too 
enthusiastic  and  too 
eager,  for  much  to 
be  left  for  our  con¬ 
temporaries  to 
glean.  Moreover, 
the  students  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  years 
since,  who  sketched 
and  measured  be¬ 
fore  photography 
had  gained  much 
favour,  did  their 
work  —  shall  we 
say  it?  —  more 
thoroughly  than  the 
young  gentlemen  of 
to-day,  who  take 
sketch-books,  in¬ 
deed,  but  use  them 
much  less  frequent¬ 
ly  than  they  do  the 
camera,  which  has 

become  almost  as  sheraton  chair-about  1790. 
usual  an  item  of 

the  holiday-taking  student’s  outfit  as  the  familiar 
canvas-covered  note  book.  The  camera  is  a  good 
thing  ;  but,  where  studentship  is  concerned,  the 
sketch-book  is  a  better,  and  it  is  in  the  training  of 
the  eye,  the  habits  of  personal  observation  that 
are  the  outcome  of  sketching,  that  the  ambitious 
student  will  find  his  account  hereafter. 

Photography  cannot  show  you  everything  you 
want  to  know  :  the  trick  of  moulding,  the  last  touch 
of  the  artist  who  fashioned  pier  or  arch,  doorway, 
or  window  opening,  cannot  be  learned  at  second¬ 


hand  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  a  dry-plate,  and  sundry 
chemicals,  artfully  compounded. 

These  latter  remarks  we  commend  to  those  whom 
they  may  concern.  It  takes  little  effort  to  write 
them  ;  but  he  is  wise  who  heeds,  and  discards  the 
easeful  and  facile  camera. 


ETAILS  OF  ROWALLAN  CASTLE 


Following  upon  our  Article  on  Scottish 
Domestic  Architecture,  which  proved  so  acceptable 

a  feature  to  our 
readers,  we  have 
pleasure  in  includ¬ 
ing  in  this  number 
of  the  Magazine  a 
series  of  four 
measured  drawings 
of  details  from 
Rowallan  Castle, 
mentioned  at  some 
length  by  Mr.  A. 
N.  Paterson  in  his 
concluding  article 
in  our  July  issue. 
They  fully  bear  out 
the  remarks  made 
by  the  author,  in 
which  he  observed 
that  the  elaborate 
woodwork  of  Row¬ 
allan  was  distinctly 
English  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and,  so  far,  out 
of  harmony  with 
the  thoroughgoing 
Scots’  style  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  which  is  the 
strong  feature  of  the 
constructional  part 
of  the  building. 


FROM  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


LEAN ING 
ST  PAUL’S 


The  heart  of  Mr. 

Haweis  should  rejoice  just  now,  for  the  proposal 
he  made — now  nearly  two  years  ago — that  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  St.  Paul’s  should  be  cleansed,  is  being  carried 
into  effect  on  the  West  Front,  which  is  being  scoured 
in  a  thoroughly  housewifely  manner  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  the  Apostles  on  the  gable  treated  to  a 
washing.  The  deeply  carved  scene  of  the  “  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,”  represented  on  the  tympanum,  is  also 
being  rid  of  the  accumulation  of  dirt  which  has  so 
long  disfigured  it,  and  the  stately  columns  rendered 
a  little  less  black, 
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THE  NAVE,  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


Abbeys  and  cathedrals 

OF  THE  WORLD  No  3— 
WINCHESTER 

I 

Exfolded  amid  the  swelling  chalk  hills  and 
downs  of  Hampshire,  Winchester  lies  hidden  in  the 
oozy  valley  of  the  river  Itchen,  only  to  be  perceived 
by  the  traveller  when  he  is  come  well  within  hail  of 
its  streets  and  closes.  It  belongs,  by  its  geographical 
position,  and  by  tradition  and  long  centuries  of 
association,  to  the  New  Forest.  With  that  hoary 
preserve  of  the  wild  red  deer  its  story  was  for  ages 
bound  up,  and  the  tangled  glades  of  those  wood¬ 
lands,  though  now  contracted  within  narrower  limits 
than  of  old,  once  came  within  sight  of  its  battlemented 
walls  and  gates.  Here  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman 
are  not  merely  historical  counters  with  which  the 
game  of  History  has  been  played ;  here,  by  the 
brooding  presence  of  their  sombre  works,  you  feel, 
as  you  rarely  can  do,  that  those  sturdy  builders,  those 
strenuous  lighters,  both  for  Paganism  and  Christianity 
in  different  eras,  lived  lives  as  human  as  our  own — 
as  romantic,  as  commonplace — in  this  winding  valley 
through  which  the  Itchen  flows  to  the  outlet  of  its 
broad  estuary  in  Southampton  Water. 

Even  as  the  city— -once  the  capital  of  all  England, 
and  greater  than  London  itself — is  hid  among  the 
folded  hills,  so  is  the  great  Cathedral  placed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Winchester.  Though  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
city,  the  stranger  can  see  no  signs  of  its  presence 
until  he  treads  the  narrow  darkling  passages  that 
give  upon  the  Close  from  the  High  Street ;  for  it  is 
alone  among  English  Cathedrals  in  being  possessed 
of  no  soaring  towers  or  lofty  spires  to  guide  the 
pilgrim  from  afar. 

When  come  to  this  green  and  shady  Close,  shaded 
by  a  noble  avenue  of  elms,  the  stranger’s  first  impres¬ 
sion  is  of  the  great  length  and  monotonous  outline  of 
the  Cathedral ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  longest  of  any 
Church  in  England,  and  has  been  since  Old  Saint 
Paul’s  perished,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  London.  The  great  Abbey  of  St. 


Albans  is  to-day  the  nearest  approach  to  the  length 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  it  bears  also  a  singular  external  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  building  in  the  far-reaching  unbroken 
lines  of  its  Nave,  and  in  the  low  and  massive  character 
of  its  Central  Tower. 

The  exterior  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  seen  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Close — a  point  of  view 
from  which  its  acquaintance  is  usually  first  made — is 
disappointing  to  many,  showing,  as  it  does,  an  entire 
absence  of  that  “  picturesque  ”  grouping  which  is  the 
charm  of  many  a  storied  fane.  There  is  that,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  sturdy  grey  walls  and  severe  simpli¬ 
city  of  this  great  Church  which  impresses,  after  a  time, 
even  the  most  earnest  seeker  after  the  picturesque. 

It  is  only  by  turning  to  the  history  of  the  city  that 
one  may  come  to  see  why  its  Cathedral  is  of  so 
enormous  a  length  that  a  walk  from  the  West  Front 
to  the  ultimate  walls  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  its  eastern 
end,  and  back  again,  spans  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It 
was  not  only  the  ardent  academic  piety  of  the 
Normans  that  plotted  out  a  building  on  so  tremendous 
a  scale.  There  must  have  been  a  need  for  it  and 
uses  to  which  to  put  so  long-drawn-out  and  com¬ 
modious  a  Church.  Those  needs  and  those  uses  are 
found  in  the  story  of  Winchester. 

From  the  earliest  times  Winchester  was  a  city  of 
importance.  Briton  and  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Norman  alike  made  it  a  place  of  strength.  Under 
Cedric,  first  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  the  city 
became  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  and,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Heptarchy,  capital  of  United 
England.  But  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  early 
Plantagenet  Kings  that  Winchester  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity  as  the  seat  of  government 
and  as  the  centre  of  the  woollen  trade.  Its  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  the  port  of  Southampton,  some  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  its  situation  upon  the  little  river 
Itchen,  favoured  it  thus  far  ;  but  the  difficulties  of 
the  port  and  the  smallness  of  the  river  brought 
about  the  transference  of  trade  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  at  an  early  period. 

Now  the  Court  has  departed  and  its  manufactures 
have  utterly  died  out,  but  Winchester  is  a  prosperous 
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city  still  ;  gay  with  the  decorous  and  rubrical  gaiety 
of  a  Cathedral  city  ;  the  important  centre  of  an 
important  diocese,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  a  purely 
agricultural  district. 

To  attempt  to  give  in  this  place  the  briefest 
outline  of  Winchester’s  long  and  stirring  story  were 
indeed  vain  when  that 
Cathedral  is  to  be  des¬ 
cribed  which  is  an  epitome 
of  architectural  history 
unsurpassed  within  these 
shores. 

And  it  is  not  the  story 
of  one  Church  that  has 
to  be  told.  The  present 
is  not  either  the  first  or 
second  building  of  its 
kind  erected  here.  Even 
before  the  Christian  Era, 
its  site  held  buildings 
devoted  to  worship  ;  for 
before  a.d.  633,  when 
Christianity  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  conversion 
of  King  Cynegils,  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Dagon  stood  on 
this  spot.  It  was  not, 
however, until  sixty-seven 
years  later,  in  A.D.  700, 
that  Winchester  became 
a  Cathedral  city,  the 
Oxfordshire  Dorchester 
having  been,  until  that 
date,  the  seat  of  this 
Wessex  bishopric. 

To  Alfred  the  Great 
the  city  and  Cathedral 
owed  much,  for  he 
brought  prosperity  and 
peace  to  both,  after  long 
years  of  fire  and  sword, 
and  even  erected  a  new 
Minster  within  the  city, 
beside  the  one  which 
even  then  was  called  the 
Old.  A  century  later  than 
Alfred’s  time,  Bishop 
Ethelwold  probably  re¬ 
built  the  old  Minster,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  the  cathedral_  from  the  itchen. 
who  recount  the  glories 

of  his  work  have  invested  the  circumstances  with 
much  mystery  and  romance,  for  according  to  their 
accounts,  the  good  Bishop  was  not  only  Architect 
of  the  Church,  but  worked  at  the  rebuilding  of  it 
with  his  own  hands,  as  a  labourer,  incurring  thereby 
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the  enmity  of  the  Adversary.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
working  of  the  Evil  One  that  caused  a  great  post 
to  fall  upon  him  one  day,  breaking  nearly  all  the  ribs 
on  one  side  of  his  body  ;  and  the  same  agency  was 
held  to  have  caused  one  of  the  monks  working  on 

But  he  came  to 
no  harm  ;  for,  as  soon  as 


the  Tower  to  fall  to  the  ground. 


he  touched  the  earth  and 
made  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  he  ascended  in  the 
air,  in  the  sight  of  all 
present,  to  the  place 
where  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing,  took  up  his  trowel 
and  continued  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  Church  thus  mi¬ 
raculously  raised  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  a 
wondrous  edifice.  There 
were,  for  one  thing,  so 
many  Chapels  with  altars 
round  them  that  the 
visitor  would  become 
confused  and  not  be  able 
to  find  his  way  about : 
then  the  Tower  was 
so  lofty  that  its  golden 
beaks  (by  which  the 
chronicler  presumably 
means  gargoyles)  caught 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
and — with  a  little  stretch 
of  the  imagination — 
“  made  perpetual  day.” 
Then  the  Crypts  were  so 
large  and  intricate  that 
people  who  entered  them 
could  not  find  their  way 
out  again  ;  which  was 
very  likely  true,  because 
the  occupants  were  mostly 
Kings  and  Bishops,  who 
were  brought  there  to 
their  last  long  sleep. 

To  this  wonderful 
building  were  translated 
the  remains  of  Saint 
Swithun,  a  former  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  had 
been  canonized  for  the 
piety  of  his  life  and  his  good  works,  and  had  in  his 
humility  desired  that  his  body  might  be  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Churchyard,  and  not  within  the  Church.  Contrary 
to  his  wishes,  his  bones  were  thus,  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  after  his  death,  removed  within  the 


Winchester  Cathedral. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  FROM  THE  NORTH  WEST. 


building,  after  forty  days  of  rain  had  not  sufficed  to 
damp  the  zeal  of  Ethelwold  and  his  clergy.  A  shrine, 
blazing  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  set  up,  and  in  it 
his  bones  were  laid,  wrapped  in  gold. 

It  was  in  this  self-same  Cathedral  that  Canute  was 
crowned,  and  here,  in  after  years,  he  performed  that 
act  of  homage  to  God  which  was  called  for  by  his 
courtiers’  blasphemous  flattery  on  the  beach  by 
Southampton.  It  was  still  standing  when  the 
Norman  Conquest  changed  the  destiny  of  England. 

Waikelin,  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  appointed  in  1070.  Nine  years  later,  he  began  to 
rebuild  the  Saxon  Cathedral  from  its 
foundations,  and  in  1086  he  was  granted, 
for  its  completion,  as  much  v/ood  from 
a  certain  Royal  forest  as  he  and  his  work¬ 
men  could  conveniently  cut  and  carry  in 
the  space  of  four  days  and  nights.  In 
the  prescribed  time  the  Bishop  brought 
together  an  innumerable  body  of  workmen, 
who  felled  the  entire  wood  and  carried  it 
off.  Fourteen  years  sufficed  Waikelin  to 
entirely  rebuild  the  Minster  that  had  been 
built  by  Ethelwold  only  a  hundred  years 
before  ;  and  before  the  end  of  1093  it  was 
completed  and  consecrated. 

Of  Waikelin’ s  work  we  have  preserved  to 
us,  but  little  altered,  the  Transepts,  the 
Tower,  Crypt,  and  exterior  of  the  South 


Nave  Aisle.  The  plan,  like  that  of  most  Norman 
Cathedrals,  was  cruciform,  with  an  apsidal  east 
end.  This  plan  remains  almost  the  same  to-day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Apse,  which  has  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  various  rebuildings  and  extensions 
of  the  Cathedral  eastward.  The  Tower,  low  and 
yet  so  massive,  has  a  curious  history.  In  the 
year  1100,  William,  the  Red  King,  was  slain  atStoney 
Cross,  in  that  New  Forest  in  order  to  make  which 
his  father  had  despoiled  many  homes.  The  tragedy 
of  the  glanced  arrow  that  pierced  the  King’s  heart 
has  never  been  fully  explained ;  but,  by  the  portents 
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that  preceded  it,  it  should  seem  that  the  Clergy  were 
more  intimately  connected  with  that  “accident”  than 
was  seeming,  even  in  the  revengeful  and  blood¬ 
stained  ecclesiastics  of  that  time.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Rufus  had  despoiled  the  Church,  and 
the  Church’s  high  dignitaries,  with  a  ruthless  hand, 


massive  piers  that  support  it,  by  way  of  precaution 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  original  mishap. 

The  first  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  Norman 
Cathedral  was  made  by  Bishop  De  Lucy,  commenc¬ 
ing  in  1202,  after  he  had  held  the  Episcopate  thirteen 
years.  The  Early  English  style  then  held  the 
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nor  can  it  be  denied  that  certain  of  them  had 
denounced  him  and  prophesied  disaster  with  an 
exactness  of  imagery  only  possible  to  those  who  had 
prepared  the  (fulfilment  of  their  boding  prophecies. 
“  Even  now,”  said  one,  “  the  arrow  of  retribution  is 
fixed,  the  bow  is  stretched.”  This  was  not  metaphor 
merely. 

It  is  a  familiar  tale  in  history,  how  the  body  of  the 
feared  and  hated  King  was  carried  to  Winchester  in 
a  cart,  and  buried  there  in  the  Choir,  beneath  the 
Tower,  mourned  by  none.  The  Tower  afterwards 
fell  in  utter  ruin,  because,  according  to  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  those  times,  one  had  been  buried  there  who 
had  not  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  The 
force  of  that  superstition  can  be  no  more  vividly 
pictured  than  by  saying  that  this  collapse  of  the 
Tower  occurred  seven  years  after  the  Red  King’s 
burial.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form,  and  one  of 
the  results  of  the  fall  may  be  seen  in  the  peculiarly 
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affections  of  ecclesiasts,  and  in  it  are  fashioned  much 
of  the  easternmost  parts  of  the  Cathedral. 

But  it  is  from  the  west  doorway  that  the  stranger 
enters,  and  obtains  at  once  a  vista  along  the  Nave 
unequalled  for  length  in  all  this  Realm.  For  390  feet 
of  its  whole  span  of  560  feet  are  visible,  from  West 
Door  to  the  great  eastern  window  of  the  Choir, 
and  the  effect  of  this  vast  alley  of  carved  and 
moulded  masonry  is  not  to  be  measured  by  words, 
or  adequately  rendered  by  description,  however 
eloquent.  The  story  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
to  be  met  with  in  architectural  history  ;  for  it  exhibits 
the  most  extraordinary  transformation  from  one  style 
of  Architecture  to  another  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us.  Although,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  it  is  a  complete 
and  perfect  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style 
that  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  it  remains,  in  the  very  heart  and  core 
of  its  structure,  from  the  floor-level  to  the  roof, 
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the  original  Norman  building  designed  and  partly 
completed  by  Walkelin.  The  existing  Transepts 
show  us  what  this  Nave  was  like  before  its 
thorough  transformation,  begun  by  Bishop  Eding- 
ton  in  1360,  and  carried  on  nearly  to  its  com¬ 
pletion  by  that  greatest  of  master  builders,  William 
of  Wykeham.  It  was  a  Nave  of  vaster  dimensions 
than  even  the  present  one,  extending  forty  feet 
further  west  than  now,  and  ending  in  a  spreading 
West  Front,  Hanked — as  excavations  have  revealed  to 
antiquaries — by  two  enormous  towers.  Of  the  like¬ 
ness  of  this  Norman  work  we  can  only  guess  ;  but 
something  may  be  deduced  from  the  stern  and  rugged 
character  of  those  solemn  Transepts  which  were 
contemporary 
with  it.  Avast 
blank  wall- 
space,  doubt¬ 
less,  rose  be¬ 
fore  the  wor¬ 
shippers  who 
resorted  to 
that  early 
Church  ;  a 
West  Front, 
resembling 
that  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  many 
respects,  un¬ 
ornamental, 
save  for  some 
interlacing 
arches  and 
dwarf  blind 
arcades,  and 
with  no  win¬ 
dows  toreHect 
the  setting 
sun,  or  to  light 
the  cavernous 
interior.  The 
whole  charac¬ 
ter  of  Walkelin’s  building  was  distinguished  by  the 
Spartan  simplicity  and  strength  of  a  rude  age  which 
had  no  graces,  no  affectations  ;  no  characteristics  so 
strong  as  its  warlike  feeling  and  its  literal  hope  and 
trust  in  the  Beyond. 

But,  despite  the  strength  and  massive  character  of 
this  Norman  Nave,  it  had  become  extremely  ruinous 
when  Edington  occupied  the  episcopal  throne  (1345- 
1366).  Perhaps,  indeed,  its  ponderous  bulk  was 
really  the  cause  of  its  undoing,  for  the  soil  on  which 
the  Cathedral  is  built  is  treacherous.  Low-lying,  and 
but  little  removed  from  the  river,  it  must  have  been, 
some  centuries  ago,  overcharged  with  water  ;  as  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  of  a  portion  of  Winchester 
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School  close  by  having  been  built  by  Wykeham 
on  piles. 

Edington  set  earnestly  about  the  rebuilding  of  this 
Nave.  First  he  levelled  the  great  West  Front  and 
its  towers,  and  stripped  off  the  ashlar  of  the  two 
north-western  bays,  and  that  of  one  on  the  south 
side.  Having  done  this,  he  proceeded  to  build  a  new 
West  Front  and  to  reface  the  core  of  the  bays  he  had 
laid  bare.  The  work  he  did  was  the  first  dawn  of 
the  Perpendicular  style  at  Winchester. 

He  did  not  build  on  so  tremendous  a  scale  as  that 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  he  and  his  successor  ever  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  the  great  works  they  carried  through. 

For,  between 
the  times 
when  Walke- 
lin  reared  this 
great  Norman 
Church,  and 
those  of 
Edington’soc- 
cupancy  of 
the  See — dur¬ 
ing  a  period 
of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty- 
three  years, 
comprised 
between  1093 
and  1346  —  a 
great  change 
had  come  over 
the  political 
and  social  for¬ 
tunes  of  Win¬ 
chester.  The 
contentions  of 
rival  claimants 
to  the  Throne 
of  England  ; 
the  wars  be¬ 
tween  Kings  and  Barons,  had  more  than  once 
laid  the  City  low  under  sack  and  pillage  ;  and,  in 
Fdington’s  day,  the  terrible  Black  Death  devastated 
the  land,  visiting  Winchester  so  severely  that,  in  all 
its  once  populous  streets,  but  two  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  remained.  The  commercial  capital  and  seat  of 
government  had  long  been  transferred  to  London 
when  that  great  undertaking,  the  rebuilding  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  was  commenced.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  works  should 
attempt  to  rival  those  of  a  former  day. 

The  present  West  Front,  rendered  something  less 
interesting  by  the  clumsy  restoration  it  underwent 
in  i860,  was  entirely  the  work  of  Edington,  with  the 
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sole  exceptions  of  the  turrets  and  the  gable,  supplied 
by  Wykeham.  It  is  a  work  which  one  would  fain 
like,  were  it  possible  so  to  do,  for  it  has  its  ex¬ 
cellences  of  detail  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  shows  a 
poverty  of  imagination  which  finds  its  deepest  depths 
in  the  bald  and  artless  tracery  of  that  west  window, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  the  very  centre  and  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  design.  Simplicity  could  no 
farther  go  than  here,  in  the  large  vertical  mullions  of 
that  window,  their  rigid  lines  unextenuated  by  any 
delicate  fancy  in  flowing  tracery.  The  stonework 
is  merely  utilitarian,  and  is  but  a  grating  wherein  to 
Ax  the  window  glass. 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  the  West  Front  of 
Winchester  is  absolutely  frank,  and  pretends  to 
nothing  other  than  what  it  really  is.  It  is  a  frank¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  brutal  ;  but  what  else  would  you  who 
criticise  severely  the  glorious  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral 
because  it  is  a  pious  fraud  and  is  the  gorgeous 
mask  to  a  something  less  grandiose  body  ? 

Of  the  eleven  bays  of  which  the  Nave  consists, 
but  two  continuous  ones  are  Edington’s  handiwork. 
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They  are  readily  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  westernmost 
of  the  North  Aisle,  and  the 
strongly  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  work  of 
Wykeham  must  at  once  strike 
everyone  who  views  them  from 
without.  The  Windows  are 
heavy,  and  from  the  extreme 
depth  of  their  exterior  mould¬ 
ings  have  a  cavernous  and 
gloomy  appearance,  tending  to¬ 
wards  breadth  rather  than  height, 
and  occupying  the  entire  space 
between  the  buttresses.  The 
tracery  of  them  shows  exactly 
the  same  defects  noticed  in 
that  of  the  west  window. 

Thus  did  the  Perpendicular 
style  set  in  at  Winchester,  some 
twenty  years  after  its  first  rudi¬ 
mentary  appearance  at  Glouces¬ 
ter.  It  has  long  been  debated 
to  whom  is  due  the  invention 
of  this  peculiarly  English  phase 
of  Gothic,  a  phase  quite  un¬ 
known  outside  these  shores  ;  but 
this  is  a  question  quite  futile 
and  impossible  to  decide. 
Who,  for  instance,  invented  the 
Norman,  the  Early  English, 
the  Decorated  styles  ?  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  Roman¬ 
esque  and  First  and  Second 
Pointed  sprang,  fully  developed,  from  the  brain  or 
under  the  hands  of  some  particular  Architect-Bishop  ? 
Wykeham  has,  by  uninformed  writers,  often  been 
credited  with  the  origin  of  the  style,  and  others,  but 
little  better  read,  have  found  the  father  of  it  in  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Edington  ;  but,  if  a  parent 
has  to  be  found,  he  must  be  sought  either  in  Abbot 
Wigmore  of  Gloucester,  or  the  architect  employed 
by  him  upon  the  works  carried  on  at  Gloucester 
Abbey  between  the  years  1329-1337.  As  a  local 
style  it  remained  for  years,  neglected,  until  Edington 
took  it  up  and  began  its  development.  There  was, 
however,  just  this  difference  between  Edington  and 
Wykeham  :  the  former  but  dimly  recognised  the 
possibilities  of  the  style,  and  fumbled  over  his 
adaptation  of  its  first  beginnings  ;  while  Wykeham, 
that  great  artist-architect,  wrought  it  to  his  needs 
and  stamped  his  personality  upon  that  much  of  it 
which  he  created  here,  in  Cathedral  and  School  ; 
at  his  foundation  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the 
other  places  where  he  exercised  the  talents  that 
were  his. 


Winchester  Cathedral. 


Winchester  is  often  regarded  as  the  exponent  of 
Perpendicular  ;  but,  in  truth,  there  is  Perpendicular 
and  Perpendicular,  and  it  varies  more  constantly, 
according  to  district,  than  the  Architecture  of  any 
other  period.  There  is  little  in  common  between 
work  of  this  period  at  Winchester  or  Gloucester, 
in  the  Perpendicular  Churches  of  Somerset,  or  the 
great  buildings  of  the  same  time  in  Suffolk  and  East 
Anglia  generally.  At  Winchester  it  is  rugged  and 
virile,  its  panellings  and  mouldings  seeming  always 
an  integral  part  of  the  construction.  At  Gloucester, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Perpendicular  tracery  and 
panelling  are  shallow  and  lathy,  and  look  at  a 
little  distance  like  so  much  carpentry  nailed  on. 
Circumstances,  indeed,  imposed  a  certain  virility  and 
robustness  here  upon  the  style  which  is  identified 
with  Wykeham.  He  did  not  rebuild,  but  adopted 
successively  two  plans  of  transforming  the  aspect  of 
the  Cathedral.  His  first  thought  was  to  cut  the 
mouldings  of  the  new  style  he  was  developing  upon 
the  Norman  ashlar  ;  and  so  the  eight  westernmost 


piers  on  the  south  side  may  be  seen  to  have  been 
treated.  He,  apparently,  soon  perceived  advantages 
in  the  second  plan  of  stripping  the  walls  and  re¬ 
casing  them,  for  in  this  way  have  been  treated  those 
portions  of  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
when  he  died. 

This  work  has  been  well  described  by  a  writer 
whose  views  are  made  authoritative  by  original 
research,  and  are  readily  grasped  by  the  drawing, 
reproduced  here,  which  shows  the  elevation  of  the 
Norman  Nave,  the  intermediate  state  presented  when 
Wykeham  had  stripped  its  ashlar  away,  and  the 
completed  state.  The  process  of  transformation 
could  not  be  better  shown.  The  Norman  compart¬ 
ment  is  divided  vertically  into  pier-arch,  Triforium, 
and  Clerestory,  all  three  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
altitude.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  Norman 
work  was  as  plain  and  uncompromising  as  that  still 
existing  in  the  Transepts  ;  and,  indeed,  the  com¬ 
prising  arch  of  the  original  tall  Triforium,  with  its 
two  courses  of  unornamented  voussoirs,  may  still  be 
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traced  in  every  compartment  over  the  vault  of  the 
side  Aisles,  by  which  the  thoroughly  homogeneous 
character  of  Walkelin’s  Cathedral  is  conclusively 
proved. 

The  work  which  lay  to  Wykeham’s  hand  was  taken 
up  in  a  manner  sufficiently  daring  in  an  age  which 
knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  statics,  and  reasoned 
only  by  deduction  from  contemporary  successes  or 
failures.  The  Nave  arcading  was  boldly  swept 
away  and  with  it  the  inner  arches  of  the  Triforium, 
leaving  only  its  external  arch  to  connect  together  the 
Norman  core.  It  was  the  readiest  way,  and  was 
virtually  a  new  departure  in  ecclesiastical  Architec¬ 
ture  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  engineering  part  of 
it  is  hid  from  the  unprofessional  visitor,  or  but 
darkly  understood,  but  the  architectural  work  is  here 
for  all  eyes  to  see.  To  the  eye,  the  innovation  is 
chat  of  a  Nave  elevation  divided  into  two  parts, 
vertically,  instead  of  three,  the  Triforium  gallery  being 
so  completely  subordinated  to  the  clerestory  window 
that  it  cannot  be  held  as  a  separate  division  of  the 
composition.  Above  Wykeham’s  lofty  pier-arch  we 
find  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  clerestory 
window,  recessed  under  a  deeply-moulded  archway, 
and  divided  at  mid-height  by  a  transom,  below 
which,  instead  of  glazing,  is  found  a  filling  of  stone. 
It  is  thus  only  above  the  transom  that  the  real  win¬ 
dow  begins,  the  vertical  divisions  of  the  panelling 
being  just  a  continuation  of  the  mullions.  Two 
narrow  openings  will  be  noticed  cut  through  this 
panelling.  These  latter  give  access  from  the  roof 
of  the  Aisles  to  the  balcony  that  runs  at  the  level  of 
the  pier-arches,  and  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  Winchester.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  decorative 
feature,  and  no  true  Triforium,  for  though  continued 
in  line  from  bay  to  bay,  it  is  stopped  by  the  inter¬ 
penetrating  vaulting  shafts  and  their  moulded  sides. 
No  free  passage  exists,  therefore,  along  this  balcony 
from  one  bay  to  another  ;  to  reach  any  one  of  them  it 
is  necessary  to  scramble  over  the  tops  of  the  Aisle 
vaults  at  the  imminent  risk  at  every  step  of  falling 
headlong  into  their  “  pockets.” 

Wykeham  did  not  live  to  complete  this,  his  greatest 
work  ;  but  his  will,  still  extant,  gives  instructions  to 
that  end.  The  good  Bishop  died  in  1404,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chantry  Chapel  he  had  had  prepared 
during  his  lifetime  in  that  portion  of  the  Cathedral 
which  is  said,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  to 
correspond  with  the  pierced  side  of  the  Saviour.  Its 
position  is  almost  midway  in  the  south  Nave  arcade, 
occupying  the  space  between  the  piers  forming  the 
fifth  bay  from  the  west.  The  Oratory  is  enclosed 
within  a  stone  screen  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  canopy  supported  on  long  slender 
shafts  of  stone.  At  the  sides  are  ornate  niches,  now 
tenantless,  but  once  filled  with  statues  of  saints. 
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Here,  within  this  lace-like  screen,  a  beautiful  and 
infinitely-ornamented  altar-tomb  stands,  beaiing  his 
effigy,  habited  in  his  Bishop’s  robes,  with  mitre  and 
crozier.  Angels  support  his  head,  and  at  the  feet  are 
figures  of  monks  praying  and  telling  their  beads, 
while  the  Bishop’s  arms  and  his  motto,  “  Manners 
Makyth  Man,”  are  shown  below,  impaled  with  those 
of  the  See  of  Winchester.  With  the  exception  of 
the  statuary  of  the  niches  having  been  destroyed, 
little  injury  has  been  wrought  here,  and  the  placid 
figure  of  the  Bishop  has  not  suffered  desecration. 
This  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  that  Colonel  Fiennes  who,  when  Cromwell’s 
rabble  were  bent  on  destroying  everything,  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  Chantry  with  drawn  sword  to  protect  the 
memorial  of  the  founder  of  Winchester  School,  of 
which  the  Colonel  had  been  a  scholar. 

The  character  of  Wykeham  shines  out  from  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  with  great  brilliancy.  The 
statesman,  prelate,  and  architect  were  united  in  him 
with  a  far-seeing  benevolence  surprising  in  those 
times.  His  foundations  of  Winchester  School  and 
New  College  have  marked  him  as  a  benefactor,  not 
only  second  to  none,  but  supremely  first  among 
those  great  Churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  gave 
their  wealth  and  their  unparalleled  influence  to  the 
advancement  of  learning.  He  is  fitly  laid  to  rest 
here  in  this  glorious  Nave  of  his  own  design,  and  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  his  great  foundation  of 
Winchester  School.  That  it  was  his  wish  thus  to  be 
placed  is  evident  from  the  passage  in  his  will  which 
says,  “  I  desire  that  my  body  be  buried  in  the  middle 
of  a  certain  Chapel  by  me  newly  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchester.”  It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  provisions 
of  this  will,  executed  only  fifteen  months  before  his 
death,  that  the  work  of  transforming  the  Norman 
Nave  was  only  partly  done  when  he  died.  The 
South  Aisle,  indeed,  was  complete,  and  much  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  with  the  north,  but  the  north 
clerestory  wall  remained  to  be  built,  and  the  whole  of 
the  vaulting.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  sculptured  bosses  of  the  vault,  and 
from  the  carved  portrait  heads  and  devices  beneath 
the  Triforium  gallery  that  the  sculpture,  at  least,  of 
the  Nave  was  not  completed  for  nearly  fifty  years 
after  Wykeham’s  death,  and  that  his  immediate 
successors,  Waynflete  and  Beaufort,  whose  arms  and 
emblems  of  the  lily  and  the  chained  white  hart  are 
frequently  repeated,  took  part  in  the  final  adornment 
of  the  work  he  had  begun. 

The  lierne  vaulting  of  Aisles  and  Nave,  whose 
invention  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Wykeham, 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  his. 
Lierne  vaults  were  employed  in  Bishop  Hotham’s 
work  at  Ely,  about  the  year  1336,  and  in  Gloucester 
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Cathedral  a  few  years  earlier,  when  Wykeham  would 
have  been  but  ten  years  old.  They  had  also  been 
frequently  used  ere  this  in  the  great  Churches  of  the 
Continent.  Although  their  introduction  was  not  due 
to  him,  the  especial  strength  and  beauty  of  those  he 
designed  for 
Winchester 
are  remark¬ 
able,  partak¬ 
ing  as  they  do 
fully  of  the 
grand  robust¬ 
ness  of  the 
whole. 

Of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in 
this  transfor¬ 
med  part  of 
the  building 
are  certain 
fragments  of 
Norman  work 
seen  peeping 
from  out  the 
midst  pf  this 
fourteenth 
century  cas- 
i  n  g.  They 
may  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  the 
second  bay 
from  the 
crossing,  on 
the  north, 
where  the 
Norman  shafts 
and  capitals 
remain  in  situ, 
having  doubt¬ 
less  been  hid¬ 
den  by  the 
rood  screen, 
and,  there¬ 
fore,  suffered 
to  remain  un¬ 
altered.  The 
other  frag¬ 
ment  appears- 
in  the  South 
Aisle,  consist- 

mg  of  the  SOUTH  aisle,  looking  west. 
lower  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  Norman  shaft,  covered,  during  the 
progress  of  Wykeham’s  works,  with  some  shrine 
or  votive  altar,  and  removed  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Reformation.  It  may  readily  be  noted 


how  the  new  ashlar  was  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  this  vanished  altar,  and  how  Wykeham’s  vaulting- 
shaft  has  been  made  to  end  in  foliation  where  it 
once  rose  in  receipt  of  prayers  and  wax-candles 
vowed  in  return  for  mercies  vouchsafed. 

At  the  west 
end  of  the 
North  Aisle  a 
fine  stone- 
vaulted  gal¬ 
lery,  known 
as  theTribune, 
occupies  a 
place  mid¬ 
way  up  the 
pier, and  forms 
a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  from  the 
Nave.  The 
fl  o  we  red 
cusps  of  its 
panelling,  no 
less  than  its 
position,  pro¬ 
claim  it  the 
work  of  Ed- 
ington,  who 
intended  it  for 
a  Minstrel 
Gallery,  to  be 
used  on  State 
occasions.  It 
has  long  been 
put  to  other 
uses,  and  is 
now  the  dusty 
receptacle  of 
the  episcopal 
registers. 

Other  items 
of  interest  that 
the  Nave  has 
to  show  are 
few.  Of  them, 
the  chief  is 
the  massive 
black  slate- 
stone  Font, 
considered  by 
some  to  have 
been  the  gift 
of  Henry  de 

Blois,  who  occupied  the  See  from  1129  to  1171. 
It  is,  in  shape,  a  square  bowl,  supported  on  a 
massive  central  shaft,  with  detached  columns  at 
the  corners.  Its  whole  character  is  so  singularly 
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archaic,  that  it  is  probably  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  late  Norman  generally 
assigned  to  it.  The  carvings  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  are  Early  Norman,  if  even  not  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  style,  and  represent  incidents  in  the  life 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra.  On  the  sides  are  also 
carved  a  number  of  symbolic  doves  in  different 
attitudes,  together  with  the  figure  of  a  salamander, 
emblematic  of  fire,  in  allusion  to  the  passage  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  “  He  shall  baptise  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Fire.”  Similar  fonts 
are  to  be  found  in  Hampshire  at  St.  Michael’s, 
Southampton,  and  at  East  Meon. 

The  Nave  Pulpit,  an  admirable  work  in  itself,  looks 
mean  in  this  soaring  structure,  and  is  altogether  mis¬ 
placed  here.  It  is  of  wood,  of  the  Jacobean  period, 
and  stood  formerly  in  the  Chapel  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  It  was  removed  to  Winchester  so  recently 
as  1884.  But  however  incongruous  it  may  appear 
in  this  place,  nothing  can  surpass  the  incongruity  of 
the  bronze  statues  of  James  the  First  and  the  First 
Charles,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  interior  of  the 
West  Door.  They  are  the  work  of  that  Hubert  Le 
Soeur  who  was  the  artist  of  the  consummately  artistic 
equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the  First  at  Charing 
Cross,  but  they  evidently  were  not  conceived  in  as 
happy  a  moment.  Winchester,  however,  possesses  a 
worthy  example  of  his  skill  in  the  fine  bronze  re¬ 
cumbent  effigy  to  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  who  died  in  1634,  and  is  buried  in 
the  Chapel  called  the  Guardian  Angels’,  in  the  Retro- 
Choir.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  even  finer 
than  his  equestrian  statue  of  the  King. 

The  one  other  quaint  monument  left  in  the  Nave 
worthy  notice  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Bishop  Fdington, 
within  his  Chantry.  An  excellent  piece  of  design  in 
itself,  it  suffers  greatly  by  the  inevitable  comparison 
with  the  more  stately  and  better  proportioned  monu¬ 
ment  to  Wykeham.  Besides  being  remarkable  as 
the  originator  of  the  transformation  scheme,  he  is 
noticeable  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Winchester  who 
celebrated  Mass  wearing  the  Garter,  of  which  Most 
Noble  Order  he  was  the  first  Chaplain.  Since  his 
day  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  have  always  held  the 
Chaplaincy  ex-officio.  To  Edington  is  attributed  the 
worldly-wise  speech  made  when  declining  an 
offer  of  translation  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  “  If  Canterbury  is  the  higher  rack,  Winchester 
is  the  better  manger,”  a  figure  of  speech  readily 
understood.  The  decoration  of  the  stole  in  which 
his  recumbent  effigy  is  habited  should  be  noted,  for 
in  it  occurs  that  singular  form  of  the  Cross,  the  Fylfot, 
C|-j  whose  esoteric  symbolism  has  caused  prolonged 
discussion.  Near  by  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
lengthy  list  of  monuments  these  walls  en¬ 
shrine  —  the  altar  -  tomb  and  effigy  of  Bishop 


Harold  Browne,  who  died  in  1892  ;  a  handsome 
piece  of  work. 

The  Transepts,  North  and  South,  are,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  still  the  original  Norman.  One 
enters  first  the  South  Transept,  from  the  Nave,  and 
comes  at  one  step  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  that  of  the  eleventh.  With  the  only 
exception  of  some  few  windows,  Decorated  inser¬ 
tions,  all  that  meets  the  eye  here  is  the  grand  and 
impressive  work  of  Walkelin.  Both  Transepts  have 
the  not  very  usual  feature  (in  Transepts)  of  East  and 
West  Aisles,  and,  in  addition,  at  one  end  of  each, 
respectively  north  and  south,  an  Aisle  which  rises 
only  to  the  pier-arch  level,  and  consists  of  two  arches 
only,  which  are  supported  in  the  middle  on  a  triple 
bearing-shaft  instead  of  the  compound  pier  which  is 
employed  about  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  Transepts  are  of  two  different 
periods  of  Norman,  the  earlier  part  being  indicated 
by  plain  vaults  and  smaller  piers  ;  the  later  having 
ribbed  vaults  and  piers  that  have  been  obviously 
enlarged  and  strengthened  to  meet  a  need  that  had 
not  arisen  when  first  these  portions  of  the  Cross 
were  planned.  Especially  sturdy  are  those  piers 
which  support  the  extremities  of  the  upper  orders  of 
either  Transept,  and  so  unnecessarily  strong  are  they 
for  the  weight  they  carry  that  it  has  been  surmised 
that  they  once  supported,  or  were  intended  to  sup¬ 
port,  flanking  turrets.  Whether  they  were  built  and 
subsequently  destroyed,  or  only  projected,  there  are 
no  records  to  tell  ;  but  that  such  works  were  once 
contemplated  appears  evident,  not  only  from  these 
strengthened  piers,  but  from  the  partly-finished 
arches  on  the  outer  walls  that  attract  the  attention  of 
the  curious,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  angles  of  the  clerestory,  whose  singular 
structure  can  only  be  explained  by  their  intended 
function  as  doorways  into  the  projected  turrets. 

There  is  a  peculiar  quality  in  Norman  work  which 
defies  reproduction,  and  this  rude  and  vigorous  style 
which  appears  to  offer  few  difficulties  to  the  imitator 
is  apparently  more  hopelessly  individual  and  inimit¬ 
able  than  the  more  ornate  styles  that  followed  it. 
Thus  it  is  that  restorations  of  Norman  Architecture, 
or  new  work  designed  in  that  style,  are  rarely  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  Winchester  has  a  horrid  example  to 
show  in  the  would-be  Norman  stone  and  wooden 
screens  that  occupy  the  space  between  the  great 
south-east  and  south-west  piers  of  the  Tower,  and 
form  the  northern  wall  of  the  South  Transept.  They 
are  not  only  bad  from  the  professional  point  of  view, 
but  arouse  the  derision  of  the  lay  public  who  have  a 
smattering  of  Architecture.  Condemnation  could  no 
further  go  ! 

There  is  plenty  of  scope  in  this  part  of  the  Cathedral 
for  the  architectural  censor.  In  striking  contrast 
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with  the  rude,  yet  solemn,  simplicity  of  the  Norman 
South  Transept  is  the  elaborate  monument  in  the 
midst  of  its  floor-space  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  whose  tragical  death,  in  1873,  on  the 
Downs  near  Dorking,  is  yet  remembered  by  many. 
No  memorial  of  so  elaborate  a  character  has  been 
erected  at  Winchester  since  the  last  of  the  Chantries 
— that  of  Bishop  Stephen  Gardiner — 1531  -  1555. 
Coming  thus  at  the  end  of  this  long  series  of  gorgeous 
works,  it  necessarily  invites  comparison  ;  and,  let  us 
say  at  once,  that 
viewed  thus  or 
in  any  manner, 
it  is  nothing  less 
than  an  ambi¬ 
tious  failure,  un¬ 
worthy  even  the 
monumental  ma¬ 
sons’  yards  in  the 
E  u  s  t  o  n  Road, 
and  almost  in¬ 
conceivably  the 
work  of  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Scott.  We 
are  not  of  those 
who  cannot  — 
because  a  man 
has  risen  to  the 
status  of  R.A.— 
find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  criticise 
his  work ;  and 
in  very  truth  the 
conception  and 
working  out  of 
this  pretentious 
design  are  alike 
too  phenomen¬ 
ally,  outrageous¬ 
ly,  bad  for  even 
the  most  abject 
reverer  of  digni¬ 
ties  to  pass  with¬ 
out  adverse  com¬ 
ment.  The  im¬ 
agination  boggles 

at  it  being  from  the  hands  and  brain  of  anyone 
claiming  the  proud  twin  distinctions  of  Architect 
and  Artist,  and  yet  cold  facts  proclaim  that  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  we  owe  what  we  would  only  too 
gladly  have  foregone,  and  that,  coupled  with  him, 
for  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Bishop,  is  the  name 
of  an  Associate,  H.  H.  Armstead. 

The  remaining  prime  points  of  interest  here  are 
the  two  Chapels  in  the  eastern  Aisle,  formed  by  good 
pierced  screens  of  late  character.  The  northern- 
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most  Chapel  has  a  filling  of  fine  Renaissance  iron¬ 
work,  presumably  placed  here  at  the  same  period 
as  the  wooden  panelling  of  the  south-west  angle,  of 
mixed  Renaissance  and  Gothic  character.  That  to 
the  south,  known  as  Silkstede’s  Chapel,  bears  the 
device  of  Prior  Silkstede  (who  died  in  1524)  carved 
on  the  cornice  of  the  enclosing  screen.  This  consists 
of  his  Christian  name,  Thomas,  carved  in  a  peculiar 
way,  with  the  two  letters  M.A.  in  the  midst  of  it, 
emphasised  in  a  manner  apparently  meaningless  until 

it  is  pointed  out 
that  they  form 
the  monogram  of 
the  Virgin,  the 
Prior’s  especial 
patroness.  To 
complete  the  de¬ 
vice  is  carved  in 
relief  a  skein  of 
silk,  forming  a 
partial  rebus  on 
his  name.  This 
whimsical  mark 
of  identity  re¬ 
curs,  in  a  more 
elaborated  form, 
on  the  work  un¬ 
dertaken  by  him 
and  Prior Hunton 
in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  where 
the  letter  T  ;  the 
syllable  Silk  ;  a 
horse,  or  steed ; 
and  the  figure  1 
for  Prior,  show 
to  what  lengths 
of  ingenuity  these 
old  Churchmen 
could  go. 

The  stone 
cresting  of  the 
screen  to  Silk¬ 
stede’s  Chapel 
photo  by  ].  dudley  Morgan.  deserves  notice. 

Within,  the 

Chapel  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  the 
modest  tomb  of  Izaak  Walton,  that  prince  of  fisher¬ 
men  and  most  pleasant  of  biographers,  who  angled, 
book  in  hand,  often  in  the  verdant  meads  of  Itchen 
for  trout  and  grayling  and  all  the  shy  inhabitants  of 
those  running  waters,  and  is  appropriately  buried 
near  that  fishful  stream.  His  resting-place  is 
marked  by  a  plain  black  marble  slab,  which,  setting 
forth  that  he  died  December  15th,  1683,  con¬ 

tinues  in  poetry,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
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written  by  Bishop  Ken  :  verse  beautiful,  though 
rugged  : — 

“  Alas  !  Hee’s  gone  before. 

Gone,  to  return  to  more. 

Our  parting  Breasts  aspire. 

After  their  aged  Sire, 

Whose  well-spent  life  did  last 
Full  ninety  years,  and  past. 

But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  nere  be  done. 

Crown’d  with  eternal  Blisse, 

We  wish  our  Souls  with  his.” 

The  North  Transept  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  its 
southern  fellow,  and  has  been  suffered  to  remain  un¬ 
altered,  with  the  trifling  exceptions  of  two  elaborate 
Decorated  canopies  partly 
built  into  and  partly  cut  out  of 
two  of  the  Norman  piers. 

The  roughly-fashioned  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  piers  beneath  the 
canopies  leads  one  to  believe 
that,  previous  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  they  were  occupied  by 
altars.  The  curiously-carved 
heads  and  figures,  one  of  which 
represents  a  monk  crouched 
in  a  caryatidal  attitude  and 
holding  a  chessboard,  midway 
on  some  of  the  larger  shafts 
and  on  the  caps  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  pillars,  are  worthy 
notice.  They  are  probably  of 
Early  English  date. 

From  this  Transept  the 
Crypt  is  entered,  a  Norman 
work  unaltered  since  its  partial 
reconstruction  in  1107,  when 
the  Central  Tower  was  rebuilt. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  cleared 
of  the  vast  accumulations  of 
rubbish  that  encumbered  it. 

Visitors  to  Winchester  Ca¬ 
thedral  who  repair  to  this  his¬ 
toric  fane  for  sight-seeing 
rather  than  for  doctrine,  are 
admitted  to  the  Choir  by  a  gate 
leading  across  the  South  Tran¬ 
sept,  and  so,  by  a  -flight  of  stone  steps,  through  a 
doorway  in  the  Ambulatory,  or  Choir- Aisle.  At  the 
head  of  this  flight  of  steps  once  stood  the  fine  old 
wrought  ironwork  that  is  to  be  seen  against  the 
wall  immediately  within  the  West  Door,  on  the  left 
hand  as  you  enter. 

“  It  is,”  writes  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner,  “  a  door 
patched  up  from  four  odd  pieces  of  grill  work,  which, 
from  its  style,  I  should  judge  to  be  the  oldest  piece 
of  grill  work  in  England.  The  design  is  composed 
of  sprays  formed  of  two  rolls  of  scrolls  welded  to  a 


central  stem,  like  a  much-curled  ostrich  feather,  with 
lesser  scrolls  in  the  interstices  and  the  major  scrolls, 
each  terminating  in  an  open-work  trefoil,  or  quinque- 
foil.  The  large  scrolls  are  five  and  a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  rather  stout,  the  grill  possessing  great 
resisting  power  ;  though  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
climb.  Before  the  destruction  of  St.  Swithun’s  shrine, 
it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  stone  steps  which 
lead  up  from  the  South  Transept  to  the  Ambulatory, 
and  here  the  places  where  it  was  fastened  into  the 
piers  at  either  side  are  still  quite  easily  to  be  traced. 
It  is  hoped  some  day  to  replace  them  there.  Their 
use  was  a  characteristic  one.  Hither  came  crowds  of 
pilgrims  to  worship  at  St. 
Swithun’s  shrine  ;  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  monks  knew 
quite  well  that  these  devout 
people  carried  all  kinds  of  dirt 
and  infection  about  with  them  ; 
consequently  they  rigidly  ex¬ 
cluded  them  from  the  Choir, 
and  made  them  enter  and  de¬ 
part  by  the  Norman  doorway 
in  the  North  Transept.  This 
grill  blocked  their  way.  They 
could  get  round  far  enough  to 
see  from  afar  the  splendour  of 
the  High  Altar  and  the  relics  of 
the  Saints  reposing  in  their 
shrines,  blazing  with  gold  and 
jewels,  and  then  had  to  return 
the  way  they  came.  From  St. 
Swithun’s  the  good  pilgrims 
always  went  on  (if  they  went 
further)  to  St.  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  so  that  from  this 
point  they  were  true  Canter¬ 
bury  pilgrims  of  the  south-east 
road  —  not,  of  course,  along 
Chaucer’s  way.  There  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  no  means  of  fixing 
the  date  of  this  interesting 
ironwork,  since  no  other  grill 
resembles  it  ;  but,  from  the 
position  indicated  in  the 
Cathedral,  it  may  well  have  been  made  as  long  ago 
as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.” 

The  most  impressive  way,  however,  in  which  to 
enter  the  Choir  is  through  the  Choir  Screen,  from 
the  Nave  ;  and  this,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  present  Choir  Screen,  well-meaning  though  it 
be,  is  a  welcome  feature.  It  is  like  that  singularly 
pretentious,  and  singularly  disastrous,  modern  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  South  Transept,  in  memory  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  and  is  also  the  work  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  For  tlie  design  of  the  monument  that  dis- 
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tinguished  architect  was  solely  responsible  ;  and,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  responsibility 
was,  and  is,  onerous  in  the  extreme.  But  here,  in 
this  oaken  screen,  as  himself  has  said  in  printed  page, 
he  followed  exactly  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Decorated  stalls 
of  the  Choir. 

It  remains,  then,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  how  exactly  one 
may  imitate  the  form,  and 
yet  by  how  much  one  may 
miss  the  spirit  of  old  work. 

Scott  did  nothing  else  at 
Winchester,  and  it  is  per¬ 
missible,  although  at  the 
same  time  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  good  work  else¬ 
where  that  is  his,  to  be 
grateful  either  to  him  for 
his  reticence  or  to  the 
kindly  Fates  that  limited 
his  opportunities  in  this 
place. 

The  Choir  extends  west¬ 
ward,  past  the  westerly  piers 
of  the  crossing,  and  the 
stone  platforms  and  stair¬ 
ways  that  lead  up  to  it 
occupy  the  first  two  bays 
of  the  Nave.  Fortunately,  in  the  north  transept. 
although  the  mean  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  modern  Screen  is  to  be  deplored, 
no  organ  or  organ-loft  intervenes  to  break  up  that 
long-drawn  vista  which  Winchester,  alone  among 
our  English  Cathedrals,  has  to  show.  The  organ  is 
placed,  if  not  out  of  sight,  at  least  in  an  unassuming 
position  under  the  North  Transept  arch,  and  over 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  forms  the 
southern  side  of  the  North  Transept. 

Immediately  on  passing  into  the  Choir  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  Sphinx  of  the  place.  A  plain  coped 
tomb  of  Purbeck  marble  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
pavement,  under  the  Tower,  and  its  very  simplicity, 
beneath  the  gilt  and  painted  vaulting  and  amid  the 
grandeur  of  the  thirteenth  -century  Decorated  oak 
stalls,  black  as  ebony,  attracts  attention. 

It  is  a  subject  of  fair  enquiry  to  discover  whose 
tomb  it  is.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  inscription  to 
give  us  a  certainty  ;  we  must  then  fall  back  upon 
circumstantial  evidence.  We  are  told  in  the  History 
of  England  that  “when  Rufus  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest,  so  little  respect  was  paid  to  his  remains, 
that  his  body  remained  where  it  fell  till  the  next 
day,  and  it  was  then  taken  in  a  cart  by  a  charcoal- 
burner  named  Purkiss  to  Winchester  Cathedral, 
where  it  was  buried  in  the  Choir  without  ceremony, 
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few  lamenting  his  fate  either  as  a  monarch  or  a 
friend.”  Milner,  the  Winchester  historian  in  the 
last  century,  relates  that  “in  the  time  of  Cromwell 
this  tomb  was  violated  by  the  rebels,  and  there  was 

found  in  it,  besides  the 
dust,  some  pieces  of  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold,  a 
large  gold  ring,  and  a  small 
silver  chalice.”  Now  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  the 
body  of  Rufus,  brought  as 
it  was  in  a  common  cart, 
and  buried  without  ceremony , 
would  be  placed  in  a  rarely 
hewn  tomb,  attired  in  cloth 
of  gold,  with  a  ring  still  on, 
and,  above  all,  a  silver 
chalice.  It  was,  of  course, 
consigned  to  a  hastily  made 
tomb,  and  when  in  1107,  a 
few  years  after  his  death, 
the  Tower  fell  down  and 
crushed  it  in,  the  ruins 
remained  some  time  on  it, 
as  the  Tower  was  not  re¬ 
built  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards.  The  tomb,  as  can 
now  be  seen,  has  not  the 
slightest  sign  or  mark  of 
there  ever  having  been  any 
heavy  material  fallen  upon 
it,  and  this  fact  alone  should  go  far  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus. 

The  question  then  arises,  whose  tomb  is  it  ?  Where 
is  the  tomb  or  inscription  to  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois, 
who  died  a.d.  1171,  in  the  same  century  with  Rufus. 
This  prelate  was  a  most  distinguished  man,  a  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  a  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  the 
builder  of  Farnhamy Castle,  a  Bishop  who  much  im¬ 
proved  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral.  He  was  also  the 
magnificent  founder  of  St.  Cross  Church  and  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  all  the  local 
record  we  have  of  this  great  man’s  burial  is  by 
Milner,  “  that  he  was  buried  in  front  of  the  High 
Altar,  rolled  up  in  lead,  without  any  monument  on 
the  spot.”  Old  chroniclers,  to  the  contrary,  say  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  “  Henry  of  Blois  died  August  8th,  1171, 
and  was  buried  with  much  honour  in  front  of  the 
High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral.”  The  so-called  Rufus 
tomb  originally  stood  exactly  in  that  position,  just 
between  the  north  and  south  doors  into  the  Choir. 
The  massive  ring  found  in  the  sarcophagus  is  still 
kept  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  and  the  stone  of  it 
being  sapphire  denotes  that  it  was  the  ring  of  a 
Bishop.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  no  memorial  or 
inscription  was  ever  erected  to  this  great  man.  His 
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immediate  successor,  Toclive,  has  an  inscription  still 
in  the  Choir  ;  De  Lucy,  a  tomb  ;  De  la  Roche,  a  tomb 
and  effigy,  both  in  the  Retro-Choir  ;  even  the  much- 
disliked  Ethelmar  has  a  monument.  Edington, 
Wykeham,  Beaufort,  and  Waynfiete  have  Chantries 
erected  to  their  memory  ;  and  yet,  if  indeed  this  be 
not  his,  so  great  a  Bishop  as  Henry  of  Blois  had  no 
memorial  whatever  erected  or  recorded  of  him.  It 
is  scarce  possible. 

At  some  uncertain  period,  later  than  1440,  the 
tomb,  which  had  for  nearly  four  centuries  occupied 
its  present  position  under  the  Tower,  was  removed 
to  a  place  immediately  before  the  High  Altar.  Why 
its  position  was  thus  altered  we  are  not  told, -but  it 
may  shrewdly  be  guessed  that  the  peculiar  sanctity 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Altar  was  given  it 
because  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  Bishop’s 
memory  was  held.  In  modern  times  this  position 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  so  it  was  again 
removed,  first  into  the  Retro-Choir,  and  then  to  its 
old  place.  When  this  was  done,  on  August  27th, 
1868,  opportunity  was  taken  to  examine  the  contents, 
when  the  remains  of  a  man  of  some  5  feet  8 
inches  in  height  were  discovered.  As  was  to 
have  been  /  expected  from  the  account  of  the 
Puritan  violation  of  the  tomb  already  referred  to, 
the  bones  were  found  to  have  been  disturbed  and 
thrown  about  in  a  promiscuous  manner.  From  frag¬ 


ments  found,  it  was  surmised  that  the  body  had  been 
clothed  in  a  red  cloak,  embroidered  with  gold  thread, 
and  had  been  swathed  in  lead.  A  dozen  pieces  of 
wood,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  were  also 
found,  together  with  two  pieces  of  iron.  Joined, 
these  fragments  formed  an  implement  a  yard  long, 
but  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whether  it  had  been  a 
sceptre  or  an  arrow.  These  modem  ghouls,  being 
ready  to  receive  anything  that  might  advance  their 
preconceived  theory  of  this  being  the  tomb  of  Rufus, 
did  not  stop  to  consider  that  it  might  have  been  a 
Pastoral  Staff.  The  turquoise  ring  before  mentioned 
was  discovered  on  this  occasion,  with  a  small  carving 
in  ivory  of  a  serpent’s  head. 

The  next  most  noticeable  object  in  the  Choir,  but 
noticeable  from  its  size,  its  elaboration,  and  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  stone,  is  the  great  Reredos.  The 
Reredos,  erected  originally  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  eloquent  at  once  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  times  and  the  decadence  of  artistic 
feeling  and  of  Gothic  Architecture.  It  is  of  a  type 
rendered  familiar  by  its  fellows  at  Christchurch 
Priory  and  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  but  its 
dimensions  are  far  larger  than  either.  It  fills  the 
entire  space  between  the  Decorated  piers  of  the  Choir, 
and  soars  aloft,  a  solid  wall  of  white  stone,  above 
their  arches.  “No  words  can  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  and  effect  of  the  whole  work,”  said  a  well- 
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known  writer,  and  so,  in  effect,  have  written  many 
more,  before  and  since  his  time.  Elaboration,  even 
over-elaboration,  captures  the  affections  of  the  many, 
as  always,  and  the  painting  of  the  lily  or  the  gilding 
of  refined  gold  can  never  be  works  of  supererogation 
to  the  crowd.  Really,  a  huge  screen  of  this  uncom¬ 
promising  squareness  of  outline  is  a  flagrantly  artless 
device  which  in  previous  periods  would  have  been 
impossible.  But  in  the  times  when  the  Perpendicu¬ 
lar  style  raged  and  swept  the  land  almost  bare  of 
the  first  two  styles  of  Pointed  Architecture,  every¬ 
thing  or  anything  might  have  happened,  and  did 
happen.  Better  than  the  best  was  possible,  and 
worse  than  the  worst  by  no  means  so  infrequent 
as  apologists  for  Third  and  last  Pointed  would  have 
us  believe.  The  loveliness  of  Winchester’s  Nave,  the 
curiously  stark  and  awkward  aspect  of  its  West 
Front,  and  the  overwhelming  arrogance  of  its  Rere- 
dos  ;  all  these  works,  so  varied  in  effect,  were  under¬ 
taken  within  the  span  of  a  hundred  years,  and  all 
this  time,  and  longer  yet,  Perpendicular  held  the 
field. 

This  immense  Reredos  has  been  lately  restored, 
and  its  canopied  niches,  pierced  and  crocheted  pin¬ 
nacles,  and  statuary  renewed.  It  is  arranged  in  three 
tiers.  On  the  topmost,  near  the  central  cross,  stood 
originally,  before  the  frenzy  of  the  Puritan,  cast  them 
down,  the  patron  Saints  of  the  Church,  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  ;  and  beyond  these,  two  on  the  north 
side  and  two  on  the  south,  were  the  four  Latin 
Doctors,  SS.  Augustine,  Gregory,  Jerome,  and  Am¬ 
brose  ;  below  these  on  the  middle  tier,  two  great 
local  Bishops,  St.  Birinus,  first  occupant  of  the  See, 
standing  beside  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  oa  the 
other  side,  St.  Swithun,  the  benevolent  Bishop, 
patron-saint  of  the  Church,  beyond  them.  Over 
the  two  doors,  were  SS.  Benedict  and  Giles, 
the  one  founder  of  the  Order  to  which  the 
Priory  belonged,  the  other  the  Hermit  Saint, 
who  always  pitched  his  tabernacle  just  outside 
the  walls  of  mediaeval  cities  ;  he  is  here  set  in  honour 
to  commemorate  St.  Giles’  Hill,  and  especially  St. 
Giles’  Fair,  from  which  the  Convent  reaped  great 
benefit.  Beyond  these  again,  on  the  outside,  were 
the  two  Deacons,  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence.  On 
the  lowest  tier  are  two  doorways  leading  through  the 
Screens  into  the  Feretory  behind  ;  and  in  the  span- 
drils  of  the  door- arches  are  four  most  interesting 
pieces  of  fifteenth  century  sculpture,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
work  shows  distinct  traces  of  colour,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  escaped  the  fate 
which  befell  almost  everything  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Virgin. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BY  WYE  AND  SEVERN  A 
HOLIDAY  LETTER  '  BY 
CHARLES  G.  HARPER 

We  had  taken  train  from  Bristol.  In  this  third- 
class  compartment  were  two  other  passengers  beside 
ourselves,  and  all  the  way  they  talked  of  things 
electrical — of  ohms,  and  volts  ;  of  amperes,  induction- 
coils,  resistances,  currents,  and  accumulators  ;  the 
one  giving,  the  other  in  receipt  of,  information.  It 
subsequently  appeared  that  our  fellow-travellers  were 
the  Vicar  of  Chepstow  and  the  Resident  Engineer  at 
the  Severn  Tunnel  Pumping  Station. 

The  train  had  passed  Pilning.  The  Vicar  pulled 
up  the  carriage  window  and  we  plunged  into  the 
darkness  of  a  lengthy  tunnel,  emerging  thence  in 
some  seven  minutes,  to  come,  as  the  night  shut  down, 
to  the  windy  platforms,  dimly  lit  with  oil-lamps,  of 
the  Severn  Tunnel  Junction. 

We  were  strangers,  and  when  we  were  come  again 
into  daylight  from  beneath  the  Severn,  directed  an 
enquiring  glance  at  those  two,  conversing  so  scien¬ 
tifically.  The  Vicar  caught  that  look  of  wistfulness, 
and  answered  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  spoken 
word.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “that  is  the  Severn  Tunnel.” 

You  see,  he  was  used  to  such  dumb  enquiries.  For 
the  Severn  Tunnel  bulks  large  in  the  mind’s  eye  of 
all  them  that  have  read  of  the  years  of  work,  of  the 
alternative  success  and  failure  ;  of  the  recurrent 
irruptions  of  water,  that  go  to  make  the  story  of  this 
great  achievement  ;  and  he  knew  well  the  look  of 
disappointment  that  always  sits  blankly  upon  the 
faces  of  strangers  who  expect  an  effect  of  grandeur, 
of  impressiveness,  in  this  passage-way  beneath  the 
Severn  sea.  For,  indeed,  the  Severn  Tunnel  is  not 
physically  impressive.  Its  story  is  thrilling  ;  but 
to  them  that  know  ( horrcsco  referens !)  the  sul¬ 
phurous  tunnels  of  our  Metropolitan  Railway,  why, 
this  cleanly,  excellently-ventilated  burrow  is  tame 
even  to  the  confines  of  the  commonplace.  . 

We  were  for  Chepstow  this  night,  and  when  we 
had  exchanged  into  the  train  waiting  at  the  Junction, 
we  found  ourselves  again  in  company  of  the  Vicar 
and  the  Engineer.  At  Portskevvett,  the  latter 
alighted  for  his  pumping  station,  and  for  the  inter¬ 
vening  journey  we  were  held  in  talk  with  the  Vicar 
alone.  We  knew  nothing  of  Chepstow,  and  so  the 
Vicar  charged  himself  with  advising  our  wandering 
steps,  in  so  far  as  the  choice  of  an  hotel  lay.  And  so, 
in  the  High  Street,  he  bade  us  good-night,  we  to  one 
of  the  two  hotels  he  favoured. 

Modern  Chepstow  is  merely  sordid.  The  lapse  of 
ages  and  the  changed  conditions  of  life  and  travel 
have  rendered  its  old-time  chepe  into  a  mere  nothing¬ 
ness.  If  ever  place  lived  upon  romantic  history,  or 
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existed  by  reason  of  its  situation  amid  lovely  Scenery, 
Chepstow  is  that  place  in  excelsis.  Chepstow  town 
and  Castle  touch  two  . extremes  ;  the  town  is  poor  and 
shabby  with  that  shabbiness  which  can  never  wear  the 
interest  of  the  delightfully  ruinated  Castle,  perched 
boldly  upon  its  variegated  cliff  beside  the  Wye ; 
while  that  roofless  fortress  is  in  its  picturesque  beauty 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  many  deserted  but  impressive 
strongholds  of  the  land. 

We  called  upon  the  Vicar,  who  overnight  had 
promised  to  personally  conduct  us  over  the  Church, 
a  fine  fragment  of  Norman  architecture  with  a  delight¬ 
fully  quaint  Baptistry.  Close  beside  it  is  a  worn  ledger- 
stone  that  covers  the  remains  of  Henry  Marten,  the 


in  an  angle-tower  of  Chepstow  Castle,  and  the 
traveller  is  still  shown,  in  what  is  called  Marten’s 
Tower  to  this  day,  the  window  of  his  room  which 
looks  out  upon  one  of  the  fairest  views  in  England. 
Truly  a  most  fortunate  prisoner.  Moreover,  his 
imprisonment  was  of  little  or  no  rigour  ;  “  detention,” 
and  that  of  the  mildest  nature,  seems  to  have  been 
his  lot.  He  had  many  friends  in  Chepstow  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and — oh!  clemency — he  was  allowed 
to  visit  them  on  parole.  Being  also  something  of  a 
wit,  he  dined  out  frequently  and  was  everywhere  an 
honoured  guest,  until  he  outraged  propriety  by 
asserting  at  the  table  of  his  friend  Lewis,  of  Saint 
Pierre  Park,  that  he  would,  if  his  life  were  to  be  lived 
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Regicide,  one  of  those  who  signed  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles  the  First.  He  was  a  Republican  of  the 
most  philosophical  nature,  and  so  independent  that 
he  quarrelled  openly  with  Cromwell  on  account  of 
his  autocratic  government ;  going  even  so  far  as  to 
plot  against  the  Lord  Protector’s  life.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  by  an  accident  (happy  or  otherwise — whichever 
way  your  politics  incline  your  thoughts)  that 
Cromwell  escaped  shooting  at  the  hands  of  his  some¬ 
time  friend. 

Marten’s  share  in  the  murder  of  his  king  met  with 
an  altogether  inadequate  retribution  when  the 
monarchy  was  restored  and  the  second  Charles 
enjoyed  his  own  again.  He  was  imprisoned  for  life 


over  again,  act  once  more  as  he  had  done  at  the  trial 
of  Charles  the  First. 

He  died  September  9th,  1680,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Chancel  of  this  Church.  In  after  years  a  vicar 
who  could  not  endure  that  the  bones  of  a  regicide 
should  be  thus  honoured,  had  them  removed  to  this 
spot  near  the  threshold  of  the  building. 

A  portrait  of  Marten  exists  at  Saint  Pierre,  near 
Chepstow,  from  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
is  taken,  but  whether  or  not  this  picture  of  a  mild¬ 
faced,  somewhat  sad,  gentleman  is  a  correct  present¬ 
ment  of  the  unrepentant  rebel  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  sympathisers  with 
Marten’s  views  at  Chepstow,  for  we  find  that  even  in 
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bishop’s  palace,  matherne.  a.  newcombe. 


this  century  there  were  churchwardens  who  had 
sufficient  enthusiasm  for  his  memory  to  give  him  a 
new  tombstone  when  the  old  one  had  become 
decayed.  His  epitaph,  certainly,  is  well  worthy 
preservation,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  anagram, 
composed  by  himself  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
gratuitously  querulous  strain : — 

Here 

September  the  9th  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1680, 

was  buried  a  true  Englisman, 

Who  in  Berkshire  was  well  known 
To  love  his  Country’s  freedom  ’bove  his  own 
But  living  immur’d  full  twenty  year 
Had  time  to  write  as  doth  appear 
His  Epitaph 

H  ere  or  elsewhere,  all's  one  to  you,  to  me 
E  arth,  air,  or  water  gripes  my  ghostless  dust 
N  one  knows  how  soon  to  be  by  fire  sett  free. 

R  eader,  if  you  an  oft-tryed  rule  will  trust 
Y  ou’ll  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must. 

M  y  life  was  spent  with  serving  you  and  you 
A  nd  death’s  my  pay  (it  seems)  and  welcome  too 
R  evenge  destroying  but  itself,  while  I 
T  o  birds  of  pray  (sic)  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly. 

E  xamples  preach  to  th’  eye  ;  care  then,  mine  says 
N  ot  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days. 

Aged  78  Year. 


N.B.  The  stone  with  the  above  original  inscription  being 
broken  and  the  letters  obliterated  In  order  to  perpetuate  to 
Posterity,  the  memory  of  the  burial  of  the  above  Henry  Marten, 
who  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  King  Charles  and  died  in  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Chepstow,  a  new  stone  was  laid 
down  in  the  year  1812. 
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Was  ever  there  a  more  whimpering  malcontent 
than  this,  or  ever  such  a  pother  over  a  mere  surveil¬ 
lance  exercised  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  ? 

From  the  Parish  Church  to  the  Castle,  the  scene 
of  Marten’s  imprisonment,  is  but  a  short  step.  It 
guards  the  passage  of  the  Wye,  which,  tidal  here  and 
superlatively  muddy,  has  a  fall  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet,  with  a  swift  and  dangerous  current. 
Chepstow  Castle  stands  on  its  limestone  bluff,  where 
the  river  bends  abruptly,  and  looks  over  upon  the 
fair  landscape  of  Gloucestershire — toward  England, 
as  one  might  have  said  in  other  times.  A  severely 
utilitarian  bridge  of  three  arches  crosses  the  river 
just  below  the  Castle,  and  lower  still  the  railway 
bridge  spans  it  in  two  spans  of  hideous  ironwork  for 
which  the  younger  Brunei,  clever  and  daring  engineer 
though  he  was,  has  deserved  the  bitterest  reproaches, 
for  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  crime,  thus  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  Wye.  But  Chepstow  people  are 
extremely  proud  of  it. 

The  founding  of  Chepstow  Castle  goes  back  to  a 
very  dim  antiquity.  Leland,  indeed,  says  that  a 
tower  in  it,  called  Longine,  was  erected  by  Longinus 
a  Jew,  father  of  the  soldier  whose  spear  pierced  the 
side  of  Christ  ;  but,  legends  apart,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  original  stronghold  was  built  by  William 
FitzOsbern,  one  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Norman 
mercenaries,  whose  advice  decided  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  invade  England.  After  the  Conquest, 
FitzOsbern  was  granted  this  lordship  of  Striguil,  as 
Chepstow  was  then  known,  as  the  price  of  his 
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treachery.  His  son  Roger  succeeded  him  and, 
rebelling  against  the  king,  forfeited  his  estates,  which 
were  granted  to  the  De  Clares.  This  powerful 
family  took  their  name  from  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  hundred  and  sixty  manors  given  to  the  founder 
of  their  house,  Richard  of  Brionne,  by  his  cousin- 
german  the  Conqueror.  Walter,  the  third  son  of  this 
Richard,  received  the  Royal  license  to  spoil  and 
annex  what  lands  he  could  from  the  Welsh,  and  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Monmouthshire 
became  the  reward  of  his  enterprise..  He.it  was  who., 
to  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  crimes  committed 
and  the  blood  spilt  in  his  merciless  forays,  founded 
Tin  tern  Abbey  in  1139.  Eight  years  after  that  act  of 
tardy  homage  to  Heaven  he  died,  childless,  and  his 
possessions  fell  to  his 
nephew,  Gilbert  Fitz 
Gilbert,  Ear!  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  surnamed  Strong- 
bow.  He,  like  his  uncle, 
was  buried  at  Tintern. 

Richard  Strongbow,  his 
son,  the  famous  Earl  of 
Pembroke  who  reduced 
Ireland,  came  next,  and, 
dying  in  1176,  left  his 
vast  properties  to  his 
heiress  Isabel,  who  mar¬ 
ried  William  Mareschal. 

Mareschal  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  and  fully 
maintained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  predecessors 
for  untameable  ferocity. 

His  ways  with  the  Irish 
and.  the  Welsh  were 
not  more  gentle  than 
theirs  ;  moreover,  he  was 
less  amenable  to  the 
terrors  of  the  Church,  for 
having  seized  two  manors 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  he  died  excom¬ 
municated  and  unabsolved  rather  than  restore  them. 

The  Bishop,  either  from  the  charity  pertaining  to 
his  profession,  unwilling  that  this  fearless  knight 
should  remain  in  torment,  or  eager  to  recover  his 
manors,  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  Court,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  King,  Henry  III.,  went  to  the 
Temple  Church,  where  the  earl  was  buried,  and 
where  his  cross-legged  effigy  may  yet  be  seen. 
Standing  before  the  tomb,  he  exhorted  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  and  graceless  land-grabber:  “O,  William, 
who  liest  here,  an  alien  from  salvation,  if  those  lands 
which  thou  didst  perniciously  take  from  rny  Church 
be  plenarily  restored,  either  by  the  King,  who  here 
listens,  or  by  any  of  thy  friends,  I  then  absolve  thee  ; 
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otherwise  I  ratify  thy  sentence  of  eternal  condemna¬ 
tion.”  Henry  advised  the  earl’s  eldest  son  to  restore 
the  land,  but  he  refused,  whereupon  the  Bishop 
excommunicated  and  cursed  him  also,  with  the  pro¬ 
phecy  that  his  name  should  be  blotted  out  in  one 
generation.  And  so  it  happened.  His  five  sons  died 
childless  and  his  five  daughters  became  his  heiresses. 
Maud,  the  eldest,  married  Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  whose  grandson,  Roger,  rebuilt  Tintern 
Abbey  in  its  present  beautiful  form. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Chepstow  Castle  is  the 
usual  record  of  successions,  forfeitures,  and  bestowals 
until  1643,  when  it  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.  by 
the  Marquess  of  Worcester.  Shortly  afterwards, 

the  garrison  were  surprised  by  the  Parliamentarian, 

Major  Throckmorton,  in 
command  of  a  party  from 
Monmouth,  but  his  party 
were  in  a  few  hours 

surprised  in  their  turn. 

The  Royalists  then  held 
it  for  two  years,  until 
Colonel  Morgan,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Gloucester,  carried 
it  by  assault,  after  a  four 
days’  siege.  Two  years 
and  seven  months  later, 
in  May  1648,  the  Round- 
heads  were  betrayed 
overnight  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor,  and  that 
well-remembered  worthy, 
Sir  Nicholas  Kemys,  a 
Monmouthshire  gentle¬ 
man,  and  a  party  took 
possession  once  more  for 
the  king.  But  these  zea¬ 
lous  Royalists  were  not 
long  left  in  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  success. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same 
month  Cromwell  inarched  in  person  from  Mon¬ 
mouth  to  Chepstow  and  laid  siege  to  the  Castle. 
The  garrison  was  summoned  to  surrender  but 
refused  ;  meanwhile  Cromwell  hurried  to  Pem¬ 
broke  to  quell  the  rising  there,  and  Colonel  Ewer  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  investment.  He  went  so  vigor¬ 
ously  to  work  that  on  the  21st  of  May  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls  and  the  place  was  taken,  the 
garrison  fighting  to  the  last.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners  were  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Priory  Church  ;  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys  and  forty  others 
were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Roundheads. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  author  of  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying ,  was  imprisoned  in  Chepstow  Castle  for  some 
months  during  the  Commonwealth,  notwithstanding 
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his  age  and  the  acknowledged  honesty  of  his  opinions. 
The  building  remained  in  good  repair  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times.  It  was  held  in  1688  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  held  a  small  garrison  well  into 
the  eighteenth  century.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Keep 
was  used  as  a  factory ;  but  when  the  business  failed 
the  old  timbers  of  its  floors  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  It  is  now  roofless  and  greatly  mutilated.  The 
Castle  is  entered  through  a  great  gateway  flanked  by 
two  drum  towers. 

The  strong  oaken  door 
still  remains,  and  opens 
directly  into  the  lower 
ward,  where  Marten’s 
Tower  stands,  open  to 
the  sky,  all  its  floors 
fallen  in  and  rotted 
away.  One  may  climb 
to  the  battlements  by 
the  stone  staircase  and 
gaze  over  the  town 
out  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye,  and  may  still 
notice  the  little  private 
Oratory  within  the 
Tower,  where,  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  knights 
and  noble  dames 
prayed.  It  surely  was 
by  one  of  life’s  most 
cynical  ironies  that 
Marten,  who  was  a 
scoffer  and  an  atheist, 
was  imprisoned  in  this 
Tower,  with  free  and 
constant  access  to  this 
little  Chapel. 

Opposite  to  Mar¬ 
ten’s  Tower  stand  the 
domestic  offices  of  the 
Castle,  now  occupied 
in  part  by  the  keeper. 

H  ere  is  seen  a  large 
vaulted  cellar  over¬ 
hanging  the  river,  with  BAPTISTRY,  CHEPSTOW  CHURCH 

an  arrangement  for 

raising  stores  from  the  boats  below. 

Beyond  the  outer  ward  is  the  middle  ward,  where 
the  great  Norman  Keep  stands.  Beyond  this  again 
comes  the  upper  ward,  and  lastly,  the  Barbican  and 
western' gate-house.  The  whole  fortress  occupies 
the  long  and  narrow  ridge  of  a  cliff  running  parallel 
with  the  Wye,  and  falling  abruptly  on  either  side. 
The  nucleus  of  the  Castle  was  the  Norman  Keep,  from 
which  the  later  wards  spread  out  successively. 


Portions  of  the  older  walls  have  an  intermixture  of 
red  tiles,  somewffiat  like  the  Roman  materials  seen  in 
buildings  adapted  from  the  relics  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain  ;  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  anything  of  so  great  an  age  is  to  be  found  here 
now,  or  that  these  fragments  of  red  tile  are  older 
than  Saxon  times. 

The  walls  and  bastions  of  Chepstow  town,  still  in 
great  part  entire,  enclose  ninety  acres,  and  spread  out 

far  beyond  the  streets, 
and,  pierced  by  the 
railway  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  run  down  to  the 
river’s  edge  upon  the 
last  piece  of  abruptly 
sloping  land  as  you  go 
toward  the  confluence 
of  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye.  The  riverside 
lands  that  now  suc¬ 
ceed  between  Chep¬ 
stow  and  Caldicot  are 
perfectly  flat,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  centuries  of 
mud  brought  down 
from  the  Welsh  up¬ 
lands  by  these  rivers, 
and  of  the  silt  cast  up 
by  the  flood  tides. 

A  place  entirely  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world 
and,  therefore,  worthy 
your  very  best  regard, 
is  Matherne,  two  miles 
below  Chepstow,  be¬ 
side  the  high  road  that 
leads  to  Newport. 
There  are  interesting 
ruins  at  Matherne. 
Few  people  ever  see 
them,  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  tourists  are  too 
lazy  to  turn  aside  from 
the  highway,  and 
others  are  ignorant  of 
what  awaits  a  little  ex¬ 
ploring  enterprise. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  we  only  found  the  place  by 
chance — and  reckoned  it  a  happy  discovery.  Here 
is  the  old-time  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff,  now 
devoted  to  secular  uses,  and  called  the  Palace  Farm. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  and  ninety  years  since 
any  of  those  Bishops  inhabited  here,  and  the  stately 
courtyard  is  now  just  a  typical  farmyard,  littered  with 
straw  in  most  picturesque  confusion,  and  in  wet 
weather  afflicted  with  muddy  sloughs  of  untold 
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depths.  Doves  coo  all  day  long  in  and  about  the 
beautiful  old  buildings,  and  the  mullioned  and 
traceried  windows,  suggestive  of  ecclesiastical  uses, 
impart  a  piquant  touch  to  the  merely  industrial 
doings  of  the  farm. 

Over  across  a  broad  meadow  are  the  buildings  of 
another  old  house — Moynes  Court — built  in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Godwin, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  upon  the  site  of  an  older  house, 
at  one  time- — so  say  the  old  deeds  still  extant — the 
property  of  the  De  Moignes.  The  place  is,  for  a 
proper  security,  enclosed  within  a  strong  wall  and 
defended  by  an  outer  gateway,  flanked  by  two 
singular  towers  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque 
and  original.  The 
original  oaken  door¬ 
ways  yet  remain, 
studded  with  great 
nails  and  strength¬ 
ened  with  ornamen¬ 
tal  bands  of  iron, 
and  above  the  arch¬ 
way  of  the  gate¬ 
house  are  still  the 
arms  of  Godwin  im¬ 
paling  those  of  his 
diocese. 

Leland  calls  Mat- 
herne  “  a  pretty 
pyle  in  Base  Vent- 
land,”  (as  who 
should  say  Lower 
Gwent  or  South 
Wales)  and  his  des¬ 
cription  still  holds 
good.  The  Church, 
with  its  great  pain¬ 
ted  sundial  on  the 
southern  wall  of  the 
tower,  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  archi¬ 
tecturally,  and  historically  from  the  fact  that  here 
was  buried  Tewdrig,  or  Theodoric,  a  Welsh 
Christian  Prince  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg,  who, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  hour  of  his  great  victory 
over  the  Pagan  Saxons  at  Tintern,  a.d.  6oq,  was  laid 
to  rest,  as  he  desired,  on  the  spot  where  he  died. 
Bishop  Godwin  has  left  it  on  record  that  the  skeleton 
of  Theodoric  was  discovered  in  his  time  within 
Matherne  Church,  the  skull  still  in  excellent  preser¬ 
vation,  with  a  great  fissure  in  it,  showing  where  the 
Christian  martyr,  as  he  was  accounted,  received  his 
death  wound. 

For  ourselves,  we  lingered  here  until  twilight  came 
and  warned  us  that  it  was  time  we  departed  for 
Portskewett,  where,  fleeing  from  the  inhumanities  of 
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the  Chepstow  hotel-keepers,  we  hoped  to  stay  the 
night.  We  came  again  into  the  high  road  at  the 
hamlet  of  Poolmerrick,  and,  in  two  miles  and  a  half 
more,  to  Portskewett. 

A  small  village,  with  scattered  houses  and  roads, 
now  shrouded  in  a  Cimmerian  darkness.  As  for 
village  inn,  why,  there  was  none.  But  the  post¬ 
mistress  of  Portskewett  gave  us  a  gleam  of  hope. 
“  Perhaps,”  she  said,  “  we  might  try  the  ‘  Black 
Rock.’  ”  Yes,  indeed,  the  Black  Hole,  if  needs 
were  ;  but  where  was  the  “  Black  Rock,”  and  who 
was  to  ferry  us  over  when  we  reached  the  waterside  ? 
“  Over  there,”  said  the  postmistress  ;  and  she  pointed 
into  the  pitchy  blackness  of  the  night.  “  There  is 

no  ferry,  the  Black 
Rock  Hotel  stands 
on  the  shore.”  The 
name  sounded  omi- 
inous,  and  we  sighed 
for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Chepstow.  But,  fit 
appeared,  even  the 
“  Black  Rock  ”  was 
problematical,  for 
it  was  an  hostelry 
in  a  remote  part 
of  the  village,  and, 
moreover,  its  license 
had  just  expired. 
Well,  we  would  try. 

We  did.  Stumb¬ 
ling  along  stony 
lanes,  we  came  at 
length  upon  a  small 
group  of  lonely 
houses,  looming 
darkly  against  the 
sky,  with  never  a 
light  to  show  if  they 
were  inhabited. 
A  few  steps  more 
revealed  a  low  cliff  with  a  beach;  and  the  sound  of 
lapping  waters  and  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind  made 
melancholy  the  already  dreary  sight  of  the  lonely 
place.  Away,  out  in  the  dark  void  of  the  night  and 
the  whispering  waters,  came  suddenly  the  bright  eye 
of  a  lighthouse,  that  winked  cheerfully  at  intervals, 
and  heartened  us  again  as  we  turned  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  Black  Rock  Hotel,  standing  in  the 
porch  under  the  wreck  of  the  entrance  lamp.  We 
waited  there,  among  the  potsherds  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  decayed  civilization,  and  knocked  again  and 
again  without  response.  At  length,  as  we  were 
deciding  to  go  away,  steps  drew  near  from  remote 
stone  passages,  heavy  bolts  were  drawn  back,  and 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  winsome  girl. 
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“  Could  we  stay  the  night  ?  ”  we  queried. 

Well,  she  didn’t  know  ;  the  landlord  was  away  up 
at  the  village,  but  would  return  in  about  an  hour. 
Would  we  wait  and  have  supper  in  the  meanwhile  ? 
We  would,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world.  We 
made  our  supper  (so  scanty  was  the  provand  and 
visitors  so  unlooked-for  in  these  last  days  of  the 
Black  Rock)  upon  penitential  bread-and-cheese  and 
pickled  cabbage  ;  and  the  chairs  upon  which  we  sat 
and  the  table  that  bore  the  spread  were  ticketed 
with  the  little  labels  of  the  auctioneer.  Outside  the 
night  was  black,  and  when  we  looked  forth  of  the 
curtained  windows,  there  came  a  dash  of  rain  that 
blurred  the  bright  ray  of  the  winking  lighthouse  out 
beyond  in  mid-channel  upon  the  reef  that  gives 
the  place  its  name.  In  the  loneliness  of  the  great 
rambling  building,  pervaded  only  by  one  other 
person,  a  shuffling  charwoman,  we  grew  quite 
towardly,  we  three,  as  we  sat  in  the  cosy  keeping- 
room  and  chatted  over  the  sea-coal  fire.  And  so  we 
awaited  the  host’s  return,  occupied  with  supper  and 
in  conversation  with  this  Welsh  girl,  who  was,  in 
this  absence  of  the  landlord,  host,  as  well  as  house¬ 
keeper  and  director-general  of  the  household.  She 
spoke  English,  this  Cymric  maiden,  with  all  the 
precision  of  a  foreigner  talking  in  a  strange  tongue, 
and  so  charmed  were  we  with  this  seance ,  that  when 
the  landlord  did  return 
we  somewhat  regretted 
his  advent.  He  decided 
that  although  his  license 
had  expired  that  very 
day,  there  could  be  no  ob- 
objection  to  our  staying 
in  the  house  ;  so  we 
wrere  safely  lodged  for 
the  night. 

The  next  was  Sunday 
morning.  We  rose  betimes 
and  went  forth  to  see 
what  manner  of  place 
this  might  be  in  day¬ 
light.  The  house  faced 
the  Severn,  and  a  lawn, 
shaded  with  great  trees, 
lay  between.  Early  as 
we  were,  another  was 
yet  earlier,  gathering 
late  roses  in  the  garden  : 
our  acquaintance  of  the 
last  evening.  She  was 
our  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,  and  showed 
us  all  the  features  of  Black  Rock  before  breakfast, 
and  primed  our  minds  and  enriched  our  notebooks 
with  the  history  of  the  place.  Certainly  she  spoke 
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our  language  in  the  manner  of  a  foreigner,  with  an 
accent,  and  with  a  studied  purity  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  we  slurrers  of  a  noble  tongue — our 
own — never  achieve.  We  mangle  our  spoken  words, 
we  clip  and  cut  our  syllables  and  ignore  our  vowels 
dreadfully,  but  vowels  are  so  rare  in  the  Welsh 
language  that  the  Cymry  treasure  them  and  give 
them  their  full  value  in  speech.  For  instance,  we 
too  often  speak  of  Heref’d,  tout  court ;  but  a  Welsh¬ 
man  will  give  you  the  “ford”  in  all  its  fulness. 

We  were  the  last  guests  at  Black  Rock.  The 
landlord,  it  seems,  had  surrendered  his  lease  and  his 
license  (for  a  consideration)  to  the  freeholders,  who 
were  bent  upon  leaving  Portskewett  without  a 
licensed  house.  It  will  go  hard  with  tourists  who 
are  benighted  there  in  future. 

Black  Rock  impends  over  the  Severn  tide  at  New 
Passage.  It  is  a  hamlet  outside  the  small  village  of 
Portskewett,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  a 
bustling  place — in  the  times  before  railways.  When 
stage-coach  passengers  landed  here,  wet  and  miser¬ 
able  and  buffeted  with  the  rigours  of  that  narrow  but 
difficult  passage  of  the  Severn  estuary,  they  were 
wont  to  rest  at  this  inn  that  overlooked  the  water 
toward  the  English  shore,  and  from  it  they  resumed 
their  journey  into  Wales,  the  greater  number  inwardly 
vowing  rather  to  return  by  the  circuitous  route  by 

way  of  Gloucester  than 
again  brave  the  winds  and 
waves  of  this  storm- 
tossed  strait.  Then  Black 
Rock  was  in  its  prime. 
There  was  only  one 
other  way  into  South 
Wales,  unless  one 
went  round  by  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  that  was  the 
Old  Passage,  near  Chep¬ 
stow,  and  only  half  the 
breadth  of  this  three 
mile  span,  but  notorious 
by  reason  of  the  many 
fatal  accidents  that  had 
happened  there  to  heavi¬ 
ly-laden  coaches.  No 
wonder  travellers  dis¬ 
liked  journeys  into  the 
Principality  ! 

Then  came  railways, 
and  they  dropped  their 
passengers,  even  as  the 
coaches  had  done,  on  the 
brink  of  the  water,  which 
had  to  be  crossed  by  boat.  And  although  there  were  by 
this  time  steam-boats,  yet  the  crossing  was  sufficiently 
uncomfortable,  and  the  “Black  Rock”  Inn,  which 
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now  called  itself  Hotel,  was  as  welcome  a  haven  as 
ever. 

And  so  it  continued  for  many  years.  A  spur  line 
of  railway  ran  from  Portskewett  station  to  the  water¬ 
side,  where  the  passengers  landed  or  whence  they 
embarked,  and  many  more  of  them  went  straight 
through  where  old-time  travellers  had  stayed  overnight ; 
but  the  place  flourished  still.  And  then  the  Severn 
Tunnel  grew  from  a  project  to  an  undertaking  and 
progressed  during  fourteen  years  to  its  final  com¬ 
pletion  in  1887.  And  then  Black  Rock,  from  being 
on  the  highway,  came  to  stand  on  a  road  that  leads 
nowhere.  The  landing  stage  is  gone,  and  the  railway 
deserted.  Weeds  and  nettles  and  wild  flowers  grow 
in  its  cuttings  to-day,  and  now  this  Hotel,  the  Passage 
House,  retires  into  private  life  as  a  country  residence, 
and  of  the  few  houses — perhaps  not  more  than  five 
or  six,  all  told — four  or  five  are  empty. 

It  is  a  wild,  bleak  place.  No  ferry-boats  ply  upon 
the  water  ;  traffic  rumbles  unseen,  below  the  river 
bed,  in  over  three  miles  of  burrow,  and  in  mid¬ 
channel  stands  the  reef  that  gives  the  place  its  name, 
with  a  little  lighthouse  that  is  only  one  degree  more 
lonely  than  this  out-of-the-world  corner.  The  Hotel, 
with  its  outbuildings  and  its  singularly  isolated  posi¬ 
tion  upon  the  verge  of  the  water  wears  a  look  that 
seems  significant  of  some  unacted  drama  whose  fulfil¬ 
ment  it  seems  passively  to  await;  some  moving  tale 
that  has  yet  to  be  told  is  hinted  at  in  every  stone  and 
pebble  of  its  beach,  and  a  tragedy  lurks  in  the  look  of 
the  low  cliffs  lapped  by  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Severn.  -  It  is  a  look  some  few  places  wear  that  never 
yet  have  had  a  story  ;  but  there  is  one  historic  event 
connected  with  the  ferny  that  is  worth  recounting  in 
this  place. 


It  was  here,  in  1645,  that  Charles  I.  was  pursued 
across  the  Severn  by  the  Roundheads.  Loyal  ferry¬ 
men  rowed  him  and  his  party  to  the  Gloucestershire 
shore  across  these  three  miles,  and  presently  came 
back,  to  be  forced  by  a  party  of  sixty  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiers  to  take  them  over  also.  But  the  cunning  of 
these  sea-faring  men  was  fully  equal  to  their  loyalty, 
so  instead  of  landing  the  party  on  the  other  side  they 
left  them  on  a  reef  called  the  English  Stones,  which, 
it  being  then  low  tide,  stood  conspicuously  out  from 
the  water.  Here  they  left  them,  and  the  tide  rising 
with  that  suddenness  which  characterises  the  Severn, 
they  were  all  drowned. 

Beneath  the  very  spot  where  these  Men  of  Wrath 
met  their  death,  runs  to-day,  at  a  depth  of  145  feet 
below  the  high  water  of  spring  tides,  that  triumph  of 
the  modern  civil  engineer — the  Severn  Tunnel — and 
at  Sudbrook,  some  few  hundred  yards  outside  Port¬ 
skewett  village,  beside  the  water,  stand  the  per¬ 
manent  pumping-  houses,  which,  day  in  and  day  out 
throughout  the  year,  send  a  trail  of  smoke  across  the 
water.  That  inky  smudge  upon  the  sky  is  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  a  laborious  and  costly  fight 
with  Nature.  The  day  when  those  tall  chimneys 
show  no  sign  of  work,  when  the  great  pumping- 
engines  cease  to  draw  their  diurnal  quota  of  30,000 
gallons  of  water  from  below,  the  tunnel  will  become 
impassable  from  the  rush  of  spring  water  that  has  to 
be  constantly  kept  in  check. 

During  fourteen  years  of  alternating  success  and 
failure  the  work  of  making  the  tunnel  went  forward. 
The  works  were  from  time  to  time  drowned  out  by 
land-springs  that  issued  in  tremendous  volumes  from 
fissures  in  the  faulty  rocks  lying  in  broken  strata 
beneath  the  Severn  estuary,  and  high  tides  occasion- 
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ally  flooded  the  shafts  from  above.  But  pluck  and 
science  at  last  overcame,  and  a  walk  through  the 
completed  tunnel  would  be  dark  it  is  true,  but 
thoroughly  dry.  It  was  not  always  so,  even  after  the 
brickwork  was  completed,  for  on  one  grave  occasion 
the  water  lay  with  a  pressure  of  fifty-six  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  on  the  thirty-six  inches  of  bricks  in  the 
arch  set  in  Portland  cement,  so  that  pieces  of  brick 
came  flying  out  of  the  archway  with  the  sound  and 
force  of  pistol-shots,  and  the  Severn  water  percolating 
through  the  fifty  feet  of  rock  between  the  river  bed 
and  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  came  squirting  between 
the  joints  in  hundreds  of  separate  rills,  like  discharges 

from  a  hose. 
Yet  those 
bricks  were 
the  hardest 
kind  that 
could  be 
made  :  seven¬ 
ty-six  and  a 
half  millions 
of  them,  set 
in  about 
thirty  -  seven 
thousand  tons 
of  Portland 
cement. 

The  actual  tunnel,  exclusive  of  approaches,  is  7664 
yards  in  length,  and  descends  from  either  side  in  a 
steep  gradient  until  it  reaches  a  level  stretch  in  the 
middle.  The  impulse  given  to  trains  descending 
from  one  end  carries  them  automatically  a  great  way 
up  towards  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  steam 
energy  is  saved — an  important  consideration  when 
it  is  seen  that  over  forty  trains  travel  through  the 
tunnel  every  day.  Seven  minutes  suffice  for  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  to  run  through  ;  goods  trains  are  allowed 
twenty  minutes.  Since  the  opening  for  goods  traffic 
on  September  1st,  1886, 
and  for  passengers  on 
July  1st,  1887,  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  ordinary 
routine  has  taken  place. 

The  cost  of  the  tunnel 
must  have  been  immense, 
considering  the  years  of 
work  and  the  number  of 
men  employed  upon  it  ; 
at  one  time  no  fewer 
than  3628  men  were  on 
the  weekly  pay-sheets, 
and  Sudbrook,  from  being 
a  place  with  a  name  but 
no  inhabitants,  became  a 
thriving  settlement,  with 
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a  post  and  tele¬ 
graph  office  es¬ 
pecially  erected, 
a  mission  hall, 
hospital,  can¬ 
teen,  and  other 
blessings  of 
civilisation. 

These  are  all 
gone  now  that 
the  industrial 
army  has  taken 
its  departure, 
with  pick  and 
shovel,  to  other 
fields,  and  only 
the  settlement  of 
the  Pumping 
Works  remains. 

The  interior  of 
one  of  the  pump- 
ing-houses  is 
very  well  worth  seeing,  and,  contrary  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  nine  out  of  ten  visitors,  the  place  is  clean  and 
tidy  to  a  scrupulous  degree  of  neatness.  Each  engine- 
house  has  two  stories,  reached  by  iron  staircases. 
A  platform  runs  round  the  four  sides  of  each  story, 
with  the  giant  pumps  working  smoothly  and  quietly 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  fenced  off  with  a  steel 
failing,  bright  as  silver,  like  all  the  machinery  that  is 
visible.  Other  parts  are  daintily  cased  in  polished 
wood.  This  installation  of  pumping  machinery  has 
a  capacity  of  sixty-six  millions  of  gallons  a  day  ;  the 
average  quantity  pumped  being  less  than  half — about 
thirty  millions. 

All  this  water  comes  from  an  underground  river 
confined  within  a  tunnel  of  its  own,  unseen  and 
unsuspected  by  the  traveller,  built  underneath  the 
tunnel  through  which  the  trains  run.  If  the  pumps 

stopped  working  for  a 
day,  this  river  would 
burst  through  its  prison 
walls  and  undo  the  work 
of  years;  so  the  engineers, 
realising  the  danger  that 
would  result  from  even 
a  temporary  accident  to 
the  pumps,  have  provi¬ 
ded  a  duplicate  set 
against  all  emergencies. 

But,  strange  to  say, 
not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  pumping 
works.  Millions  of  gal¬ 
lons  are  continually 
being  brought  up  and 
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discharged  into  the  Severn,  but  the  pumps  work 
in  their  houses,  warm  and  oiled  and  well  cared  for, 
and  not  a  speck  of  dirt  or  damp  is  visible  any¬ 
where.  Marvellous  triumph  of  science  ! 

Even  further  steps  are  likely  to  be  taken  to  turn 
the  Severn  Tunnel  to  public  usefulness.  Talk  has 
been  heard  of  utilising  the  outflow  of  water,  both  as 
energy  for  the  creation  and  storage  of  electricity 
and  for  supplying  neighbouring  towns  that  lack  an 
adequate  supply  with  an  abundance  of  water  of  the 
purest  kind,  drawn  from  this  perennial  source. 

Across  the  meadows  from  Sudbrook,  at  a  distance 
of  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  Severn  shore,  stands  the 
great  baronial  Castle  of  Caldicot,  set  in  a  low-lying 
plain  through  which  a  sedgy  rivulet  winds  towards 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  old-time  strength  of 
Caldicot  Castle  lay  in  the  marshy  character  of  the 
surrounding  land,  which  in  times  of  rain  and  in 
the  winter  season  became  a  wide-spreading  lake, 
rendering  approach  difficult  for  the  garrison  and 
impossible  to  an  enemy.  Even  until  recent  years 
these  floods  and  heavy  rain-storms  isolated  the 
Castle  as  completely  as  ever,  but  since  the  Severn 
Tunnel  works  were  commenced,  all  the  streams  and 
marshes  for  five  miles  round  have  dried  up,  and 
winter  no  longer  converts  Caldicot  into  an  island. 

The  origin  of  Caldicot  takes  us  away  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Walter  Fitz 
Roger,  Constable  of  England,  built  a  round  tower 
here  to  protect  his  outlying  lands  from  the  Welsh. 
It  was  in  1122  that  he  built  this  Keep,  and  but  five 
years  later  he  died  as  a  monk  in  the  seclusion  of 
Llantony  Priory.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  great  Milo  Fitz  Walter,  created  Earl  of  Hereford 
in  1141,  who  made  some  slight  additions  to  this 
fortalice,  and  died  untimely  in  1144,  killed  while 
hunting  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  an  arrow. 
Indeed,  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  family,  for  of 
the  five  sons  whom  Milo  Fitz  Walter  left,  not  one 
had  issue,  but  succeeded  one  after  the  other  to  the 
title  and  estates,  and  left  them  to  be  divided  amongst 
their  three  sisters.  The  eldest  son,  Roger,  married, 
but  died,  childless,  as  a  monk  in  Gloucester  Abbey,  in 
1154.  Walter,  the  second  son,  died  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  Henry,  the  third  son,  was  killed  some 
years  later  in  combat  with  a  Welshman  who  owned 
the  barbarous  name  of  Sytsyllt  ap  Dyfnwall  ;  Mahel, 
the  fourth,  met  his  death  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  from 
the  tower  of  Bronllys  Castle,  in  Brecon  ;  and 
William,  the  youngest,  suffered  the  same  fate  as  his 
father,  being  slain  accidentally  by  an  arrow  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  Of  the  three  sisters,  Margaret,  the 
eldest,  married  Humphry  de  Bohun  in  1170,  who 
thus  succeeded  in  right  of  his  wife  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  the  hereditary  office  of  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England.  It  was  one  of  these 


Bohuns  who  refused  to  take  a  command  against  the 
French  in  one  of  the  early  Edwardian  wars.  “  Sir 
Earl,”  said  the  English  king  in  reply  to  this  refusal, 
“you  shall  either  go  or  be  hanged”  ;  to  which  the 
Earl  rejoined,  “  Sir  King,  I  will  neither  go  nor  be 
hanged  ”  :  and  he  kept  his  word. 

The  De  Bohuns  held  Caldicot  until  1372,  when  the 
Humphry  of  that  time  died  and  left  two  daughters, 
aged  seven  and  three  years  respectively,  in  wardship 
of  the  Crown.  Elinor,  the  eldest,  was  married  to 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  sixth  son 
of  Edward  III.  The  Christian  names  of  himself  and 
wife  may  yet  be  seen,  carved  in  stone  on  the  imposts 
of  the  postern-tower  doorway,  and  thus  give  the  date 
of  its  building  circa  1380-88.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Duke  was  mysteriously  murdered  in  the  prison  of 
Calais. 

From  this  time  Caldicot  Castle  gradually  fell  into 
ruin.  Its  value  as  a  border  fortress  had  disappeared 
with  the  settlement  of  Wales,  and  it  no  longer  met 
the  more  exacting  requirements  of  the  younger 
generation  in  the  way  of  a  residence  ;  but  before  it 
was  finally  abandoned  a  great  breach  was  made  in 
the  eastern  wall,  so  that  the  building  should  be 
useless  for  defence.  That  breach  remains  to  this 
day,  but  it  is  now  used  as  a  carriage  entrance  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  a  retired  solicitor,  who  has  purchased  the 
Castle  from  the  Crown  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  residence 
during  the  summer  months. 

In  plan  the  Castle  is  an  irregular  oblong,  320  feet 
long,  by  250  feet  wide.  This  space  is  enclosed  by 
strong  curtain-walls  with  the  original  Keep  at  the 
north-west  corner,  and  round  towers  at  the  south¬ 
east  and  south-west  angles.  The  great  enclosure 
thus  formed  was  a  courtyard,  open  to  the  sky,  as 
now,  and  the  garrison  was  housed  in  slight  lean-to 
buildings  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls.  These  slight 
barracks  have  long  since  been  swept  away.  There  is 
no  angle  at  the  north-eastern  part,  the  curtain-wall 
taking  a  wide  curve  instead,  undefended  by  a  tower. 
The  original  entrance  was  on  the  western  face, 
between  the  Keep  and  the  south-western  angle,  and 
is  still  marked  by  a  tower  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  latest  additions  are  seen  in  the  great  Gate-house, 
built  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Postern. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  held  the  Castle  for  nine  years.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  tenant,  under  the  Crown,  of 
Manorbeer  Castle,  in  Pembrokeshire.  When  he 
came  to  Caldicot,  he  found  the  whole  building  going 
rapidly  to  decay  under  the  ancient  ivy  which  shrouded 
the  walls  and  tore  the  stones  apart.  He  has  now 
removed  all  this  growth  and  cleared  the  moat  from 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries  ;  and  after 
carefully  restoring  the  Gate-house  and  fixing  a  draw¬ 
bridge  on  the  pivot  principle,  which  was  found  in  the 
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course  of  exploration  to  have  been  the  type  originally 
used,  he  took  up  his  residence  here. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Castle  is  largely  conceived 
and  executed  in  a  masculine  spirit  :  the  masonry 
made  up  with  immense  blocks  of  stone,  jointed,  not 
with  the  exquisite,  almost  feminine,  nicety  of  Raglan, 
but,  though  not  rudely,  with  less  care  for  grace  than 
for  strength.  Heavy  machicolated  turrets  flank  the 
Gate-house,  the  machicolations  supported  on  corbels 
carved  with  heads  of  Edward  III.  and  his  Queen, 
together  with  other  portraits  which  are  not  now 
recognisable. 

One  beautiful  window  of  Flamboyant  character 
occurs  in  a  range  of  three  openings  in  the  southern 
wall,  and  this,  together  with  the  hooded  and  richly 
canopied  windows  of  the  Gate-house,  gives  a  saving 
grace  to  the  stern  and  rugged  grandeur  of  Caldicot. 


Modern  English  iron¬ 
work  (2)  BY  HENRY 
LONGDEN 

The  remark  made  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner, 
in  his  article  in  the  September  number  of 
Architecture,  on  the  astonishing  rapidity  with 
which  the  making  of  wrought  ironwork,  in  common 
with  other  crafts,  has  been  revived  in  this  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  equally  just  and 
opportune ;  for  during  the  last  few  years  the  Art- 
workers  in  this  beautiful  craft,  so  easily  susceptible 
of  artistic  treatment,  have  left  the  much-boasted  pro¬ 
ducts  of  thirty-four  years  ago  far  behind.  To  one  who 
saw  and  took  part  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  new  life  that  has  been  breathed 
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The  present  owner  has  most  carefully  studied  the 
architectural  history  of  the  fortress,  and  has  designed 
and  carried  out,  without  the  aid  of  an  architect, 
many  restorations  of  details,  employing  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  masons  who  work  directly  under  his  own 
supervision. 

Nothing  has  been  added  in  the  way  of  restoration 
for  which  there  was  no  authority  in  the  building 
itself ;  consequently,  such  judicious  work  as 
this  has  rendered  Caldicot  Castle  good  enough  to 
be  an  exemplar  of  old-time  military  Architec¬ 
ture,  and  strong  enough  to  last  for  centuries  yet 
to  come. 

Charles  G.  Harper. 


into  the  crafts  is  inspiriting  and  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  in  1862  the  possibilities  of  wrought  iron  were 
scarce  realised,  or,  if  realised  at  all,  one  looked  at 
the  old  work  with  wonder,  and  almost  hopelessly, 
thinking  how  impossible  it  was  that  such  work  could 
be  done  in  these  times  !  To-day  things  are  changed 
indeed,  and  nothing  which  is  worth  doing  is  thought 
too  difficult  ;  while  the  best  work  of  other  days  is 
being  absolutely  rivalled  by  modern  designers  and 
Art-smiths. 

It  was,  of  course,  Pugin,  in  his  revival  of  Gothic, 
who  gave  the  first  impetus  towards  the  present  great 
appreciation  of  wrought  iron  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  men  who  took  up  his  enthusiasm  where  he  left 
off,  we  should  still  be  fumbling  amid  the  half-under¬ 
stood  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages;  lovingly,  indeed, 
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but  without  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fields  and 
limitations  of  brick  and  stone  and  metal  work  with¬ 


out  which  the 


greatest 


admiration  is  worth  little 


hap-hazard  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles  from 
old  work  to  damn  himself  irretrievably  by  his  extra¬ 
vagance  :  for  things  have  come  to  this  pass,  that  you 
may  take  whence  you  will,  of  Gothic,  of  Renaissance, 
of  Plateresque,  Indian,  or  Saracenic,  and  may 
with  the  finest  results  combine  them  all,  only 
you  who  do  this  must  do  it  with  that  circum¬ 
spection  that  comes  not  at  all  .of  much  think¬ 


ing,  but  is  the 


no 


inborn  quality  of  the  artist, 
Department  of  Science  or  Art 


more  than  the  uninstructed  pleasure  felt  by  the  out¬ 
side  public,  a  pleasure  absolutely  unpractical  beyond 
the  mere  power  of  mechanical  reproduction.  It  is 
this  quality,  or  defect  more  truly,  which  is  chiefly  to 
be  observed  in  the  work  of  the  elder  Pugin.  He 
sought  among  the  dry  bones  of  Gothic,  and  painfully 
pieced  modern  Gothic  buildings  together  from  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  that  forgotten  series  of  con¬ 
ventions.  That  he  succeeded  so 
greatly  is  remarkable  ;  that  all  his 
works  smell  of  research  and  the 
midnight  oil,  and  have  not  the  pre¬ 
cious  quality  of  soulfulness,  was  but 
to  be  expected.  Not  to  that  pioneer- 
pilgrim  was  it  given  to  enter  into 
the  City  Beautiful.  He  beheld  it 
from  afar,  and  to  it,  as  to  their  king¬ 
dom,  come  the  second  and  third 
generations  after  him.  Not  the  first : 
for  his  immediate  successors  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers  while  they 
still  toiled  among  the  foothills  that 
lead  towards  those  glorious  heights, 
and  only  to  ourselves  and  those 
who  shall  come  after  us  has  it  been 
given  to  reap  fully  the  reward  of  their 
labours  who  have  gone  before. 

Gothic  was  the  fashion  of  the 
’fifties,  and  so  onward  to  our  own 
time,  when  it  has  merged  largely 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  eclecticism 
that  takes  the  best  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found,  and  welds  it  strenuously 
into  a  style,  or  amalgam  of  styles, 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never,  until  now,  seen.  This  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  time  for  the  fully- 
equipped  artist  to  justify  his  exis¬ 
tence,  and  this  also  is  the  time  for  the 
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a  quality  that 
can  impart. 

Sedding  was  a  man  largely  equipped  with  this 
quality.  A  great  deal  of  Attic  salt  went  towards 
savouring  him  as  an  artist.  You  can  justly  derive 
his  career,  and  the  careers  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  G. 
E.  Street,  Mr.  Butterfield  (who,  happily,  is  still 
with  us),  and  others  back  to  Pugin,  and  beyond  him, 
to  the  old  men  ;  but  with  how  much  difference ! 
That  difference  which  is  the  dividing  mark  between 
the  slavish  copyist,  who  is  but  by  way  of  being  an 
artist,  and  the  man  who  designs  in  the  old  spirit, 
but  with  that  well-ordered  originality  which  does 
not  seek  authority  for  every  floret,  scroll,  rail,  or  leaf. 

Scott  was  probably  the  least  bountifully  gifted  with 
this  kind  of  originality  among  all  his  contemporaries. 
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It  is  thus  not  wholly  advantageous,  in  the  interests  of 
Gothic  Art,  that  he  should  have  been  a  man  so 
phenomenally  industrious,  and  should  so  largely  have 
won  the  confidence  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
others  for  the  building  of  new  Churches  and  the 
designing  of  metal-work  for  their  fittings.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  to  think  that,  though  of  originality  Scott  had 
little,  yet  his  work,  both  new  and  in  restorations,  is 
the  easiest  of  recognition.  It  is  because  of  his  com¬ 
paratively  tight  and  stiff  handling  that  you  identify 
his  handiwork ;  and  wherever  this  is  not  quite  so 
evident,  his  presence  is  readily  found  by  a  peculiar 
richness,  and  a  fondness  for  absolutely  repetitive  and 
unvarying  orna¬ 
ment. 

As  a  workman, 

Skidmore,  one  of 
Sir  Gilbert’s  chief 
helpers,  was,  for  his 
time,  admirable  ; 
but  excellent  though 
their  combined  pro¬ 
ductions  are,  their 
extremely  rich 
screens  in  Here¬ 
ford  and  Lichfield 
Cathedrals  are  but 
warning  examples 
of  how  not  to  do  it. 

In  Scott’s  latest 
work,  at  Durham 
Cathedral,  where 
the  freshness  has 
gone,  the  design  is 
seen  to  be  man¬ 
nered  and  heavy. 

It  is  not  only  open 
to  question  whether 
or  not  such  work 
is  in  place  in  such 
buildings  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall 
one’s  first  impres¬ 
sions  on  beholding 
them  to  decide  the  point  adversely.  For  who 
amongst  us  has  not  first  glanced  at  those  florid 
works  without  a  resulting  keenness  of  regret 
that  they  should  ever  have  been  placed  in  the 
positions  they  occupy?  A  great  modern  master, 
indeed,  has  said  that  new  iron  screens  should 
only  be  put  into  modern  Churches,  and  we  must 
confess  to  going  a  great  way  with  this  dictum. 

It  was  a  great  merit  in  Skidmore  that  he  adapted 
himself  so  well  to  new  conditions  in  the  ironwork  he 
made  in  the  Foreign  and  Home  Offices  for  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  railing  in  Charles  Street  is  a  clever  mix¬ 


ture  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  some  of  the 
interior  work  in  screens  and  fire-places  shows  a 
close  study  of  Greek  metal  work  and  great  power 
of  adapting  it  to  present  uses. 

The  work  of  G.  E.  Street  in  ironwork  design 
may  be  said  to  have  culminated  at  those  buildings 
which  the  public  knows  as  the  New  Law  Courts,  but 
which  are  officially  known  as  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Justice.  His  work  there  shows  that  he  knew  how 
height  can  be  obtained  in  iron  screens  without  heavy 
detail,  and  there  is  great  fertility  of  design  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  railings  and  gates  that  front  the 
Strand,  but  along  the  western  side  of  Bell  Alley  and 

Carey  Street  front. 

That  Mr.  Sedding 
was  a  master  in 
wrought-iron  work 
his  works  sufficient¬ 
ly  proclaim.  He 
had  in  this,  as  in 
all  else  he  did,  a 
touch,  not  merely 
of  originality,  but 
almost  of  wilful¬ 
ness,  and  his  was 
an  enthusiastic  tem¬ 
perament  that  led 
him,  supremely 
gifted  as  he  was,  to 
attempt  and  achieve 
things  which  a  man 
less  well  endowed 
by  the  Gods  and 
Graces  might  rashly 
emulate  with  no 
other  result  than 
artistic  failure.  His 
Art  was  of  that 
highest  and  most 
clarified  expression 
which  resulted  from 
a  study  of  all  the 
styles.  Working  in 
them  as  suited  his 
fancy  and  his  artistic  needs,  he  went  through  and 
beyond  them,  and  came  out,  at  the  other  side  of 
convention,  to  nature.  He  made  that  rather  rigid 
and  stubborn  metal,  iron,  bend  entirely  to  his  will, 
and  he  had  the  rare  power  of  using  natural  forms  so 
as  to  take  them  out  of  imitation  and  make  them  Art. 
With  this  he  was  as  tricksy  as  Puck.  If  a  wild  riot 
of  wild  flowers  done  into  iron  served  his  turn,  he 
would  design  you  a  very  hedgerow  screen  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  austere  mood  was  upon  him,  he 
knew  well  the  value  of  straight  bars  and  spikes  of 
unbending  kind,  and  he  could  use  a  long  row  of  them 
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in  ways  entirely  pleasing,  whether  varied  occasionally 
by  a  twisted  bar  or  a  head  changing  in  shape  from 
the  plain  ones,  or  severely  and  unbrokenly  vertical. 
When  he  wished  a  rich  effect  he  would  obtain  it  in 
ways  peculiar  to  himself,  and  would  often  oppose  a 
light  trellis  with  broad  leaf-surfaces,  used  as  a  frieze, 
diaper,  or  panel.  An  admirable  instance  is  the 
screen  from  St.  John’s,  Torquay.  The  very  special 
character  of  Mr.  Sedding’s  design  is  that,  while  it 
was  always  characteristic  and  tit  for  its  place, 
whether  that  place  was  in  Church  or  mansion,  it  was 
fresh  and  unexpected.  He  used  no  cliches.  The 
varied  character  of  his  design  in  iron-work  may  be 
seen  and  studied,  among  other  places,  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital  in  Finsbury,  at  Saint  Clement’s, 


Bournemouth,  and  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  Sloane 
Street.  Some  of  his  works  in  iron  are  illustrated  in 
this  article  and  justify  these  remarks.  The  wrought- 
iron  gas  bracket  was  suggested  by  a  panel  of  Swiss 
design,  but  was  quite  freely  adapted  to  its  new 
purpose. 

The  gates  to  the  Children’s  Hospital,  Finsbury, 
are,  in  themselves  and  their  setting,  quite  character¬ 
istic  of  him.  In  the  buttress-piers  that  support  them 
on  either  side,  his  mark  is  unmistakably  seen  in  the 
varied  set-offs,  and  even  in  the  eccentric  disposition 
of  the  stones  and  bricks  that  go  to  build  them  up. 
No  other  man  wonld  have  arranged  them  so,  and 
whither  this  eccentricity  would  have  led  him,  had  he 
lived,  it  is  not  profitable  to  enquire.  The  great 
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effect  of  these  gates  is  found  in  the  contrast  between 
their  strong  frames  and  the  light  filling,  and  in  the 
shadow  gained  by  setting  back  the  fixed  hanging 
piece  under  the  arch,  connected  with  the  gates  and 
lower  screen  by 
wrought  -  iron 
buttresses.  To 
the  metal-work 
in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Sloane 
Street,  we  have 
already  referred. 

Among  it,  the 
altar-rails  and 
the  stair-rail  to 
the  pulpit  are 
prominent.  The 
latter  is  in 
wrought- iron, 
with  polished 
hand-rail,  the 
flowers  in 
copper.  The 
fittings  for  the 
electric  lighting 
of  this  church 
are  worthy  atten¬ 
tion,  and  have 
much  beautiful  symbolism  in  them.  His  porch-gates 
for  Holbeton  Church  are  almost  at  the  other  end  of 
his  artistic  gamut  ;  reticent  as  they,  almost  wholly, 
are. 

Of  such  living  masters  as  Messrs.  Bodley  and 
Garner,  Messrs.  Norman  Shaw,  Ernest  George, 
Collcutt,  John  Belcher,  J.  L.  Pearson,  H.  Wilson, 
and  a  number  of  younger  men  we  do  not  at  present 
propose  to  speak,  but  attention  may  here  be  drawn 
to  the  design  by  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley  for  a  tomb¬ 
railing,  to  be  seen  in  Radford  churchyard.  The 
scrolls,  bushes,  and  straight  lines  of  this  are  in 
wrought-iron,  and  the  flowers  in  beaten  copper. 

Of  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Fergusson,  we  show  a 
fire-grate  in  black  wrought-iron,  designed  after  and 
adopted  from  the  Old  English  style.  The  discs  are 
in  polished  iron.  Another  grate,  by  Mr.  G.  Jack,  is 
in  cast  and  wrought-iron,  the  grate  in  black  cast- 
iron,  the  lintel  in  polished  beaten  iron,  the  fireirons 
and  standards  in  iron  wrought  and  polished. 

The  iron  and  brass  Chancel  gates  at  Mitford 
Church  are  a  striking  intermixture  of  metals  used  to 
achieve  a  decorative  result.  Their  main  lines  and 
scrolls  are  of  iron  ;  the  panels,  with  shields  and 
“  linen  ”  pattern  alternating,  are,  together  with  the 
lower  panels  of  conventional  flowers  and  vine  leaves, 
in  polished  brass,  of  which  the  collars  to  the  bars 
are  also  made. 


It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  rage  latterly  for 
wrought-iron  work,  any  this  is  always  a  misfortune 
for  and  craft.  Cheap  flimsy  work  has  been  imported 
or  made  up  in  England,  and  twists,  corkscrews,  and 

stock  - pattern 
flowers  and 
leaves  have  been 
combined  into 
things  of  restless 
design,  cumber¬ 
ing  the  walls, 
tables,  and  floors 
of  ordinary 
dwelling  -  rooms, 
until  wrought- 
iron  has  become 
wearisome  in 
such  forms.  But 
there  is  a  need 
for  wrought-iron, 
which  cannot  be 
so  well  supplied 
by  any  other 
material,  for  rail- 
ings,  gates, 
screens,  bal¬ 
conies,  balus¬ 
trades,  hinges, 
locks,  and  implements  connected  with  fire.  After 
all  the  florid  foolishness  of  the  work  above  mentioned 
has  been  swept  away  as  rubbish,  the  combined 
strength  and  lightness  of  wrought-iron  will  secure  its 
use.  So  many  of  our  younger  men,  both  among 
Architects  and  craftsmen,  have  studied  old  examples 
and  have  rivalled  them  in  design  and  in  workman¬ 
ship,  that  the  use  of  wrought-iron  seems  likely  to 
continue,  in  suitable  situations  and  of  appropriate 
design.  The  style  in  which  the  work  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  will  be  designed  is  a  matter  no  one  can 
with  confidence  foretell  ;  but,  at  present,  the  taste 
seems  to  be,  for  exterior  work,  in  the  direction  of 
workmanship  such  as  that  seen  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  all 
round  us  in  London,  where  the  old  ironwork  remains 
the  product  of  a  school  that  was  set  up  about  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  a  school  which  has  lasted  until 
quite  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  school 
used  wrought-iron  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way, 
which  we  have  come,  from  long  association,  to  think 
purely  English.  The  great,  sturdy  iron  railings  which 
surround,  with  such  massive  effect,  that  great 
Cathedral  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  English  work 
in  its  most  robust  form,  and  of  the  same  nature 
partakes  the  somewhat  singular  circular  iron  fencing 
which  guards  the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  and  her 
surrounding  emblematic  figures  in  advance  of  the 
West  Front.  This  ironwork,  the  early  eighteenth 
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century  product  of  the  Sussex  iron-forges  at  Lamber- 
hurst,  is  designed  in  a  really  monumental  fashion, 
and  is  probably  the  best  instance  that  can  be  found 
of  a  design  absolutely  suited  to  the  site  it  occupies. 
To  prove  this,  imagine  the  railings  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
any  other  situation,  and  you  will  find  them 
incongruous. 

In  Old  English  work,  grace  came,  by  the  way,  in 
chasteness  and 
simplicity,  and 
in  grandeur  of 
proportions. 

The  old  men 
worked  for 
strength,  and 
when  they  could 
include  artistry 
they  were 
happy  ;  and  we, 
at  this  day,  in 
our  turn,  share 
that  happiness, 
but  work  at  the 
other  end,  in 
self-conscious 
manner,  striving 
for  art  first. 

When  grace 
was  wanted  by 
the  makers  of 
two  centuries 
ago,  they  de¬ 
parted  no  whit 
from  the  solidity 
of  their  style, 
but  only  inter¬ 
mingled  scrolls 
and  husks  with 
its  simple 
straight  lines. 

An  excellent 
modem  example 
of  this  kind  of 
work  is  in  the 
article  by  Mr. 

Starkie  Gardner; 
the  railings, 
by  Messrs. 

Ernest  George  and  Yeates,  from  North  Mimms. 

Imitation  of  French  wrought-iron  work  of  the 
various  strongly  marked  French  styles,  or  of  the 
German  work,  often  rather  clumsy  in  design,  does 
not  seem  the  best  for  our  use  ;  but  from  study  of 
the  work  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  of  our  own  old  work,  there  seems  certain  to 
arise  the  style  of  the  future — when  it  comes. 


One  of  the  most  strongly  marked  features  of 
modern  ironwork  is  seen  in  the  use  of  other  metals 
to  help  out  the  decorative  effect,  and  to  give  that 
feeling  of  richness  and  display  which  is  the  end  of 
so  much  recent  decorative  work.  Thus,  wrought- 
iron  is  often  used  for  framing  and  for  the  more 
constructional  part  of  decoration,  while  beaten 
copper  or  hammered  brass  may  be  found  doing 

duty  as  filling  in 
the  shape  of 
panels,  or  in 
collars  to  bars, 
as  seen  in  the 
Chancel  gates  at 
Mitford  Church. 
In  this  the  spirit 
of  the  age  finds 
its  truest  expres¬ 
sion,  for  these  are 
times  when  re¬ 
pose  and  sobriety 
fin d few  followers 
outside  the 
artistic  profes¬ 
sions,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  so  many 
as  could  be 
wished  within. 
It  is  here 
that  the  ambi¬ 
tious  worker  fails 
who  has  not  the 
full  equipment  of 
artistic  feeling  ; 
for  to  give  each 
metal  its  proper 
treatment  and  to 
avoid  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  and  vulgar 
result  is  given  to 
but  few.  Few 
also  are  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  which 
such  works  can 
be  justly  placed. 
Only  with  the 
utmost  discrimi¬ 
nation  can  they 
be  admitted  within  Cathedrals  or  Churches,  and 
never  to  advantage  in  old  buildings  whose  grey  and 
rugged  stones  would  be  outraged  by  their  presence. 
Nor  would  their  presence  be  fitly  seen  in  modern 
domestic  interiors,  where  they  would,  by  their 
very  magnificence,  kill  the  peace  and  restfulness 
which  should  be  the  note  of  borne. 

Henry  Longden. 
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BY  J  COATES 


The  little  town  of  Vdzelay  is  built  on 
the  summit  and  western  slopes  of  one  of  the  many 
hills  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Yonne,  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Eure 
and  many  a  mile  beside  of  as  lovely  vine-clad  moun¬ 
tain  scenery 
as  is  to  be 
found  even  in 
the  pleasant 
land  of  France 
It  is  now 
scarcely  more 
than  a  village, 
with  less  than 
a  thousand 
inhabitants, 
though,  by  the 
massive  walls 
that  still  sur¬ 
round  it,  ex¬ 
cept  on  its 
eastern  side, 
it  clearly 
shows  itself  to 
have  been, 
in  bygone 
times,  a  town 
of  no  small 
importance. 

And,  indeed, 
it  has  at 
various  times 
played  a  con¬ 
siderable  part 
in  the  history 
of  France  and 
of  Christen¬ 
dom.  The 
great  and  good 
St.  Louis 
rested  here  on 
his  way  to 
the  Crusades, 

and  heard  Mass  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
after  which  a  no  less  sacred  relic  than  a  bone  of  its 
Patron  Saint,  detached  for  the  purpose  from  the 
companion  bones,  then  all  possessed  by  the  happy 
monks  of  Vezelay,  was  given  him  by  the  Abbot  as  a 
talisman  to  shield  him  from  the  Scimitar  of  the  Un¬ 
believer,  which  it  doubtless  did,  since  he  came  back 
in  safety  and  restored  the  relic  to  the  Abbot,  whose 
successor  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of 
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Sens  for  his  Cathedral,  where  it  remained  till  1876, 
when  the  then  Archbishop  returned  it  to  Vezelay,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  companion  bones,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Huguenots  in  1569.  It  is  now 
deposited  in  a  reliquary  in  the  Crypt,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  once  a  year,  when  it  forms  the  centre  of 
a  most  interesting  and  picturesque  ceremony. 
Thomas  a  Becket  also  visited  Vezelay,  and  from  the 
High  Altar  cursed  his  enemies  in  the  English  Courts. 

The  action  re¬ 
lieved  his  feel¬ 
ings,  but  the 
enemies  pro¬ 
bably  re¬ 
mained  cheer¬ 
ful.  In  1190 
the  town  was 
visited  by  no 
less  a  person 
than  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion, 
who  made 
Vezelay  his 
rendezvous 
with  Philip 
Augustus, 
when  on  his 
way  to  embark 
at  Marseilles 
for  the  Holy 
Land. 

All  these 
good  people, 
however,  are 
merely  the 
effect  and  not 
the  cause  of 
the  prosperity 
of  Vezelay. 
They  were 
only  promi¬ 
nent  individ¬ 
uals  in  the 
crowd  of  pil¬ 
grims  from  all 
parts  attracted 
by  the  miracles 

worked  by  the  bones  of  Saint  Madeleine,  which  drew 
showers  of  gold  into  Vezelayan  coffers.  Now,  alas  ! 
all  is  changed  ;  the  one  brown  little  bit  of  bone  that 
is  left  without  its  companions  works  no  more 
miracles,  and  even  the  stately  Church,  reared  above 
the  departed  saint,  is  known  only  to  students  of 
Architecture  as  one  of  Viollet  le  Due’s  restorations. 
The  coffers  of  the  “  Patron  ”  of  the  little  Hotel  de  la 
Paste  et  du  Lion  d’or,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 


Vezelay. 


monks  in  showing  hospitality  to  such  pilgrims  as 
still  come  hither,  would  be  well  nigh  empty  if  the 
cattle  and  other  markets  held  at  Vezelay  did  not 
draw  more  pilgrims  than  the  Church.  Approaching 
Vezelay  from  the  nearest  railway  station  of  Sirmiselle, 
some  five  miles  distant,  the  first  glimpse  of  it  is 
obtained  as  the  road  winds  round  the  corner  of  a 
hill,  and  straight  in  front,  at  a  distance  of  some  three 
miles,  is  seen  the  great  pile  of  the  Madeleine,  crown¬ 
ing  and  appearing  almost  to  cover  the  summit  of  the 
Vezelay  hill  ;  its  curious  and  irregular  outline  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  rounded  forms  of  the  trees  which 
almost  envelop  its  base,  and  giving  a  sense  of  size 
and  mystery  which  no  regularly  planned  building 
can  possess  in  equal  degree.  The  whole  is  framed 
in  by  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  other  and  nearer  hills, 
with  a  foreground  of  pleasant  meadows,  through 
which  runs  a 
little  brook 
almost  hidden  by 
the  foliage  on  its 
banks.  As  the 
town  is  ap¬ 
proached  and 
the  Church 
becomes  some¬ 
thing  more  than 
a  mere  silhouette, 
it  is  seen  that  its 
peculiar  outline 
is  due  to  the 
various  dates  of 
the  building, 
each  successive 
century  having 
added  a  portion 
more  lofty  than 
the  preceding  one,  but  yet  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  it  and  showing  the  peculiar  adaptiveness  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Gothic  builders.  The 
work  of  each  man,  working  in  his  own  style  and 
producing  a  design  entirely  distinct  in  general  form 
and  in  detail,  is  here  absolutely  in  harmony  with 
what  had  gone  before,  and  forms  with  it  part  of 
one  whole,  as  much  one  in  general  conception  as  if 
all  designed  by  the  sa.me  mind  and  executed  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  direction.  The  north 
side  of  the  Church  is  first  seen,  but,  in  order  to  reach 
it,  a  complete  detour  of  its  east  and  south  sides 
must  be  made  in  ascending  the  hill,  if  the  ordinary 
road  is  followed.  It  is  well  to  do  so,  for  the 
views,  as  the  road  winds  round  the  hillside,  although 
only  affording  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Church, 
are  most  picturesque  and  extensive,  while  very  little 
but  the  vineyards  on  either  side  can  be  seen  from 
the  steep  and  stony  path  leading  direct  from 


Asquins,  the  little  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
first,  and  chief,  object  seen  from  the  main  road  after 
leaving  Asquins,  is  the  village  of  St.  Pere,  about  a 
mile  to  the  left,  with  the  elegant  Tower  and  Spire  of 
its  Church  standing  out  clear  against  the  blue  of  the 
hills  beyond,  and  the  little  silver  Cure  flowing  at  its 
foot  ;  while  all  the  way,  as  the  road  winds  round 
towards  the  right,  fresh  hills  and  beautiful  valleys 
come  in  sight,  some  covered  with  vines,  the  more 
westerly  with  a  far-reaching  forest  of  oak  and  pine 
trees,  where  at  night  may  be  seen  the  lonely  fires  of 
the  charcoal  burners,  till  on  a  sudden  the  road  takes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  and  the  market  place  just 
outside  the  modern  western  gate  of  the  town  walls  is 
reached,  with  its  picturesque  half  ruined  Church 
of  St.  Etienne,  used  alas  !  as  a  barn,  standing  on  the 
town  wall  on  the  right ;  the  little  inn  on  the  left  and 

a  few  small 
houses  dropped 
down  haphazard 
wherever  there 
was  a  place  to 
put  them. 

Mean wh  i  1  e, 
the  slight 
glimpses  of  the 
Church  now  and 
then  obtained 
have  revealed 
more  and  more 
of  its  interest, 
and  the  narrow, 
steep,  and  win¬ 
ding  road,  full  of 
the  remains  of 
M  e  d  i  as  v  a  1 
houses,  is  quickly 
climbed  to  reach  the  western  front  of  the  irregular 
pile  ;  the  lower  part  dating  from  the  twelfth  century, 
the  upper  from  the  thirteenth,  and  never  completed. 

Its  original  intention  was  undoubtedly  a  Roman¬ 
esque  front,  with  a  Gable  and  flanking  Towers  ;  the 
former  corresponding  to  the  Nave,  and  the  latter  to 
the  side  Aisles,  with  three  large  doorways.  The 
twelfth  century  Romanesque  work  was,  however, 
either  abandoned,  or  subsequently  altered,  and  a  fine 
thirteenth  century  window,  with  figures  and  canopies 
on  the  mullions  between,  and  enclosed  with  a  large 
pointed  arch,  is  now  the  central  feature.  This  arch, 
rising  above  the  roof  behind  it,  forms  a  kind  of 
curved  Gable,  and  creates  a  by  no  means  pleasing 
outline. 

Of  the  two  Towers,  the  Southern  only  has  been 
completed  in  character  with  the  central  window,  the 
Northern  being  left  incomplete  at  the  level  of  the 
roof  of  the  side  Aisle. 
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LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  NARTHEX,  AND  ONE  BAY  OF  NAVE 
— LOOKING  NORTH. 

On  the  whole,  tine  as  is  the  detail  of  this  West 
front,  it  strikes  one  more  by  its  incompleteness  than 
by  its  beauty,  and  one  ardently  wishes  that  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  builders  had  been  able  to  finish  their 
scheme.  Whatever  feeling  of  disappointment  the 
West  Front  may  have  caused  will,  however,  be 
more  than  compensated  when,  its  doors  having  been 
passed,  the  visitor  finds  himself  within  the  building. 
Not  within  the  Nave  itself,  indeed,  but  in  the 
Narthex,  a  magnificent  Hall  of  three  bays  in  length, 
with  side  Aisles  and  Triforium,  the  latter  continued 
across  the  Eastern  bay  as  a  Tribune  or  Gallery. 
The  arches  of 
the  Arcades  and 
of  the  groining 
are  pointed,  but 
in  the  Tribune, 
where  an  arch 
of  a  wider  span, 
across  the  width 
of  the  Nave,  is 
required  to 
spring  from  the 
same  level  as  the 
narrower  arches 
of  the  Arcade 
and  only  to  rise 
to  the  same 
height,  it  is  made 
semicircular,  and 
all  the  small 
arches  over  win¬ 
dows,  and  the 
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ornamental  arches  filling 
in  the  Triforium  are  of 
the  same  form,  showing 
that  the  builders  still 
considered  the  more 
familiar  semicircular  arch 
as  the  more  beautiful, 
although  at  the  same 
time  realising  the 
greater  strength  and  ad¬ 
aptiveness  of  the  pointed 
form.  The  details  of  the 
construction  throughout 
are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  are  obviously  adapted 
from  the  earlier  work  of 
the  Nave.  With  the 
solidity  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  proportions,  they 
combine  to  make  an 
ideal  antechamber,  grand 
in  itself,  yet  by  the 
concentration  of  richness  on  the  doorway  leading 
from  it  to  the  Church,  framed  in  and  enhanced  in 
value  as  it  is,  by  the  simple  vaulting  of  the  Tribune, 
suggesting  still  further,  and  grander,  possibilities  be¬ 
yond.  Those  possibilities  are  fully  realised,  and,  the 
realisation  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  charming  because 
it  is  not  of  that  kind  which  would  be  most  expected. 
The  doorway — which  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  most 
elaborate  piece  of  workmanship  in  the  whole  building 
— emphasizes  by  its  richness  the  massiveness  and  gloom 
of  the  Nave,  and  the  grace,  elegance,  and  light  of  the 
Choir,  seen  at  the  further  end  of  its  200  feet  of  length. 


Vezelay. 
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BASES  OF  COLUMNS  IN  NAVE. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  appears 
to  be  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  Gerard 
de  Roussillon  installed  there  some  Benedictine  Monks. 
The  Crypt,  still  existing  under  the  floor  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  Choir,  cannot  be  later  than  this  date, 
and  some  portions,  at  least,  of  it  appear  to  be  even 
earlier.  It  is  low  and  vaulted  ;  the  plain  groined 
roof,  without  ribs,  carried  on  two  rows  of  columns  of 
very  irregular  size  and  design.  At  the  West  end  is  a 
smaller  chamber,  enclosed  within  iron  gates,  in  which 
is  an  Altar  and  reliquary  containing  the  sole  remaining 

bone  of  the 
Saint. 

The  present 
entrance  is  by 
modern  stair¬ 
cases  beside 
the  Choir  ; 
the  lighting 
by  modern 
window-open- 
formed 
in  the  wall 
between  the 

CAP  IN  ARCADE  BETWEEN  TRIBUNE  AND  NAVE  Choir  and  the 
— DEATH  OF  A  MONK. 

Ambulatory, 

all  modern,  though  internally,  at  any  rate,  these 
openings  appear  to  conform,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  with  the  original  design. 

The  whole  Crypt  is  excavated  in  the  rock  which, 
without  any  covering,  forms  its  Hoor  and  also  the 
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lower  part  of  its  walls, 
the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  being  of  rough 
masonry.  This  rough 
workmanship,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  superior 
execution  and  variety 
of  design  of  the  shafts 
and  caps  that  support 
the  roof,  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  probable  that 
these  latter  were  taken 
from  some  Roman 
building  when  the 
Romans  left  the 
country. 

Next  to  the  Crypt 
in  point  of  date  is 
the  Nave,  measuring, 
internally,  with  its 
Aisles,  206  feet  long 
by  76  feet  wide,  and 
60  feet  from  the  Boor 
to  the  vault.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  ten  bays  of 
arches,  with  Aisles  and  Clerestory. 
Aisles  are  spanned  by  stone  trans- 
Blled  in  with  groin  point  vaulting 
This  vault  was  built  someway  to- 

was 


semicircular 
Both  Nave 
verse  ribs, 
of  concrete 

wards  the  end  cf  the  eleventh  century,  and 
one  of  many  attempts  to 
cover  the  Nave  of  a  large 
Church  with  groining,  while 
retaining  a  sufficient  light 
above  the  roofs  of  the  Aisles, 
a  problem  then  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Gothic  Ar¬ 
chitects.  It  is  true  they  had 
covered  the  naves  of  Churches 
with  continuous  barrel  vaults, 
supported  by  the  half-barrel 
vaults  of  the  Aisles  ;  but  this 
form  did  not  allow  of  the 
Clerestory  windows 
made  large  enough  to  be  of 
any  use,  unless  the  central  vault 

was  raised  so  high  that  the  vaults  of  the  Aisles  were 
no  longer  of  any  use  in  supporting  it.  Then  came 
the  introduction,  or  rather  re-adaptation,  from  the 
Romans  of  groined  vaulting,  which  promised  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  by  concentrating  the  thrust  at 
definite  points  ;  but  the  flying  buttress,  which  we  now 
think  to  be  an  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  the  concentrated  thrust  of  the  main  vault 
over  that  of  the  Aisles,  did  not  occur  to  the  early 
builders,  with  the  consequence  that,  relying  only  on 


CAP  IN  NAVE  ARCADE- 
TAKING  JOSEPH  OUT  OF 
THE  WELL. 


Vezeiay. 


the  weight  and  solidity  of  their  masonry  to  support  _ 
the  thrust  of  the  vault,  this  proved  insufficient  at  so 
great  a  height,  and  many  a  noble  Church  throughout 
France,  where  vaulting  was  far  more  commonly  used 
than  in  England,*  collapsed  ;  either  directly  the 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  NARTHEX - LOOKING  EAST. 

centering  was  removed,  or,  if  the  strength  of  the 
walls  was  able  to  sustain  the  thrust  for  a  time,  ulti¬ 
mately  giving  way  ;  so  that,  a  century  later,  few  of 
these  bold  efforts  of  the  early  builders  remained. 
The  Church  of  Vezeiay,  though  more  fortunate  than 
many,  was  not  by  any  means  a  success  from  a  con¬ 
structional  point  of  view,  for,  although  the  main 
arches  were  tied  in  at  their  springing  with  iron  rods 
attached  to  long  beams  of  wood  built  into  the  walls, 
the  vaults  appear  to  have  shown  signs  of  spreading 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  NAVE — LOOKING  WEST. 


*  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Nave  of  the  Benedictine 
Church,  now  the  Parish  Church,  at  Chepstow,  a  fine  example 
of  massive  Norman  work,  was  intended  to  be  constructed  on  the 
same  lines,  but,  perhaps  from  hearing  of  the  fall  of  so  many 
French  vaulted  Churches,  the  vault  over  the  Nave  was  never 
constructed,  the  Aisles  only  being  so  covered. 


above  this  point  from  a  very  early  time,  and,  although 
prevented  from  actual  falling  till  Viollet  le  Due  took 
the  Church  in  hand,  they  were  then  in  a  very  ruinous 
and  dangerous  condition. 

The  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Nave  is 
mainly  a  hard  limestone  of  coarse,  uneven  texture, 
and  of  a  beautiful  warm  dove  colour,  dressed  and 
laid  in  level  courses  ranging  from  4  or  5  inches  up  to 
nearly  3  feet  in  height,  the  majority  of  the  courses 
being  between  12  and  18  inches.  With  this  stone  is 
mixed,  quite  indiscriminately,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  softer  and  finer  grained  stone  of  a  warm  yellow¬ 
ish  colour,  and  it  is  of  this  latter  that  the  capitals  and 
other  sculptured  or  moulded  parts  are  constructed. 
This  combination  of  stone,  together  with  its  large 
size  and  uneven  texture,  contributes  very  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  simple  and  massive  forms  of  the 
Architecture,  giving  it  a  beauty  of  colour,  and,  above 
all,  of  texture,  the  necessity  for  which  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  but  little  realised  nowadays. 

The  lighting 
windows  in  the 
Aisles  and  Cler¬ 
estory,  all  placed 
as  high  up  in  the 
wall  as  the  vaults 
will  allow,  those 
of  the  Aisles 
being  entirely 
above  the  string 
course  formed  by 
carrying  the  a- 
bacus  of  the 
capitals  suppor¬ 
ting  the  vault 
across  the  walls, 
thus  giving  a 
somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  downward  light  :  just  the  light  most 
suitable  to  the  plain  and  somewhat  rough  stone¬ 
work  of  the  main  features  of  the  Architecture, 
and  just  so  placed  as  to  light  up  the  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  converting  them  into  points  of  light  and 
giving  them  their  full  value  in  the  Architectural 
scheme. 

Next  in  point  of  date  is  the  Narthex,  built  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  its  construction  and  details  all 
similar  to  the  Nave,  with  the  single  exception  that 
the  pointed  arch  is  here  introduced  wherever  strength 
of  construction  is  required,  as  in  the  main  arcades 
and  the  transverse  arches  of  the  vault  ;  whereas,  in 
other  situations,  as  in  the  great  arch  of  the  Tribune, 
and  in  the  doorways,  windows  and  all  small  arches, 
the  semi-circular  form  is  used,  showing  that  while 
the  builders  of  the  pointed  arch  recognised  its  greater 
strength  and  superior  adaptiveness,  the  more  familiar 
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semi-circular  form  was  still  dear  to  them  and  was 
used  wherever,  in  their  opinion,  structural  reasons 
allowed  it  to  be  employed  with  safety. 

Doubtless,  by  the 
time  the  Narthex  was 
begun,  the  faulty  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Nave 
had  become  a  subject 
of  grave  anxiety,  and 
the  builders  therefore 
wisely  determined  not 
to  run  the  same  risk, 
but  their  building 
being  short  and  all  the 
light  they  required 
obtainable  from  the 
west  end,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  build  a 
second  story  or  Tri- 
forium  over  the  side  Aisles.  This,  being  vaulted, 
acts  as  an  abutment  to  the  main  vault,  bringing  its 
thrust  well  out  on  the  solid  buttresses  constructed 


those  of  the  earlier  work.  The  same  value  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  set  on  large  stone,  but  con¬ 
siderably  more  on  the  regularity  of  the  stone-work. 

As  might  have  been 
expected,  a  greater 
grace  of  proportion  is 
to  be  observed  in  the 
Nave,  partly  due  to 
the  use  of  the  pointed 
form  of  arch,  which 
naturally  led  to  greater 
height  in  the  arcades. 
Otherwise  the  Nave 
and  Narthex  are  of 
similar  treatment.  The 
pillars  are  on  the 
same  plan  and  of  the 
same  size.  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  arches  is 
similar ;  a  perfectly  plain  inner  order,  with  the  outer 
order  enriched,  either  with  a  simple  moulding,  or 
with  sculpture.  In  fact,  the  Narthex  is,  with  the 


MAIN  ARCADE  OF 
NARTHEX, 


ARCH  OF  TRIBUNE. 


MAIN  ARCHES  OF 
NAVE  VAULT. 


against  the  side  walls.  The  pointed  transverse 
ribs  of  the  vault  also  contribute  to  the  stability  by 
exercising  less  thrust  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  been  semi-circular,  as  in  the  Nave. 
In  fact,  as  this  and  other  early  examples  of 
its  use  show,  it  is  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
pointed  form  of  arch  exercises  less  thrust  than  the 
circular  that  its  introduction  is  due.  It  helped  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  covering 
with  groining  those  spaces  where  the 
abutments  were  a  difficulty  before  the 
introduction  of  the  diagonal  rib  into 
vaulting.  It  was  probably  the  pointed 
arch  that  suggested  the  diagonal  rib 
in  the  first  instance,  and  it  was  the 
diagonal  rib  that  in  its  turn  assured  the 
continuance  of  the  pointed  arch,  rather 
than  having  led  to  its  introduction. 

The  masonry  of  the  Narthex  is  of  stone  similar  to 
that  of  the  Nave,  but  the  courses,  though  some  of 
them  are  of  considerable  height,  are  not  the  size  of 
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exception  of  the  pointed  form  of  its  main  arches, 
as  purely  Romanesque  as  the  Nave. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  character  of  the 
work  which  the  monks  of  Vezelay  next  took  in  hand, 
after  the  original  Choir  of  their  Church,  which  was 
probably  of  the  same  character  as  the  present  Nave, 
had  been  burnt  in  1165. 

The  present  Choir  could  hardly,  however,  have 
been  begun  at  once,  as  the  character  of 
its  Architecture  belongs,  if  not  to  the 
first  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  any  rate  to  the  very  end  of 
the  twelfth,  all  its  construction  and 
mouldings  being  fully  -  developed 
pointed  Gothic ;  although,  it  is  true, 
some  of  the  arches,  notably  those  of 
the  windows  of  the  Apsidal  Chapels 
and  of  the  ornamental  wall  arcades 
still  retain  the  circular  form. 

The  Romanesque  plan  was  Abandoned,  though 
probably  the  Apse  occupies  the  site  of  its  Roman- 


Vezelay. 


esque  predecessor,  and  the  present  plan  is  as  purely 
Gothic  as  any  in  France,  with  its  five  Apsidal  Chapels 
arranged  round  the  main  Apse,  and  two  more  of 
square  form  filling  up 
the  spaces  between 
them  and  the  Tran¬ 
septs,  which,  arranged 
to  form  a  portion  of 
the  Choir,  are  of  no 
greater  depth  than  the 
Chapels.  The  buil¬ 
ders  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  de¬ 
part  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  character  of 
the  Nave,  and  have  made  their  Choir  a  model  of  grace 
and  light.  First,  eastward  of  the  earlier  works,  they 
constructed  a  large  square  bay  considerably  higher 
than  the  Nave.  Either  the  better  to  unite  the  two, 
or  because  the  roof  of  one  bay  had  suffered  by  the 
fire,  they  raised  it  to  the  height  of  their  new  work  ; 
then  they  built  Transept-arms  rising  to  the  same 


Some  still  retain  the  projecting  pieces  of  stone  left 
on  by  the  masons  for  greater  convenience  in  handling. 
Not  only  are  the  main  monolithic  columns  as  light  as 

practicable,  but  the 
Chapels  themselves, 
even  those  around  the 
Apse,  are  separated 

only  by  an  arcaded 
screen  wall  about  nine 
feet  high,  and  open 
above  ;  their  vaulted 
roofs  and  those  of  the 
Ambulatory  being  car¬ 
ried  on  clustered 

columns,  the  whole 
flooded  by  the  light  from  two  semicircular-headed 
windows  in  each  Apsidal  and  one  wide  lancet  in 
each  square  Chapel,  two  of  the  latter  being  eight 
feet  wide  and  the  others  little  less. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  lesson 

taught  by  the  history  of  the  Nave  would  have  caused 
the  builders  to  have  incorporated  flying  buttresses 


height,  well  lighted  by  large  lancet  windows  placed 
high  up  in  the  gables  and  side  walls,  the  lower  parts 
being  abutted  against  formerly  by  the  monastic  and 
other  buildings  preventing  the  introduction  of  light 
lower  down.  Next  to  this  crossing  they  built  two 
bays,  with  Triforium  and  Clerestory,  with  Ambula¬ 
tory,  Aisle,  and  Chapels  beyond ; 
the  first  bay  covered  with  a  six 
part  vault,  the  second  with  an 
eight  part ;  and  beyond,  an  Apse 
of  five  bays,  the  main  arcades 
carried  on  eight  monolithic 
columns  little  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter  and  fourteen  feet 
high,  with  one  smaller  column  on 
one  side  and  a  group  of  two  on 
the  other,  which  carry  the 
central  rib  of  the  eight  part 
vault.  These  columns  are  of 
hard  limestone,  and  all  have  the  necking  'of  the  cap 
and  part  of  the  base  of  the  column  worked  on  them. 


in  their  design,  to  support  their  vault,  as  they  must 
have  been  familiar  with  their  use,  and  have  in  all 
other  parts  shown  themselves  masters  of  construc¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  so,  as 
those  that  exist  may  clearly  be  seen  to  have  been 
bonded  in  after  the  building  of  the  walls,  though  this 
may  have  been  done  by  the 
thirteenth  century  builders  them¬ 
selves,  realising,  after  it  was 
built,  the  want  of  resistance  in 
the  walls  alone  to  the  thrust  of 
their  vault.  However  that  may 
be,  they  must  have  been  added 
before  serious  settlement  took 
place,  as  the  construction  no¬ 
where  appears  to  have  suffered. 

The  value  of  the  flood  of  light 
in  the  Choir  is  heightened  many- 
in  contrast  with  the  gloom  of 
the  Nave,  the  combination  producing  an  effect 
striking  in  itself,  and  appearing  a  very  incarnation 
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of  that  grand  religion  which  has  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  pillared  Nave  and  vaulted  Choir  :  the 
unutterably  beautiful  and  majestic  worship  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  before  its  spontaneity  had 
been  slain  by  dogmas  or  by  the  chilling  statecraft  of 
principalities  and  powers.  Solemn  and  impressive 
and  somewhat  obscure  is  the  Nave;  the  Choir  is 
radiant  with  a  brightness  that  figures  forth  the  Chris¬ 
tian's  hope  in  the  land  where  there  is  no  sorrow  or 
pain,  where  frost  or  snow  come  never,  and  where 
joy  unceasing  reigns. 


ROOF-CONSTRUCTION,  HOUSE  OF  THEODORE  DE  BftZE. 


As  has  been  before  said,  the  sculpture,  that  forms 
an  important  feature  in  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Nave  and  Narthex,  has  been  chiefly  centred  in  the 
great  doorway  between  the  Narthex  and  the  Nave. 
It  is  of  very  conventional  Byzantine  character,  the 
attitudes  strained  and  stiff,  but  it  is  the  very  best 
of  its  kind,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  has  a  majesty 
and  dignity  not  often  to  be  found  associated  with  a 
mere  naturalesque  rendering  of  the  human  figure, 
Both  in  this  case  and  also  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
smaller  door  in  the  North  Aisle,  it  is  very  superior  in 
execution  to  those  of  the  Apostles,  and  would  appear 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Master’s  own  hand,  while 
the  subordinate  figures  were  probably  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  executed  by  assistants.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the 
ray  that  descends  from  the  hands  of  the  Saviour  on 
to  the  heads  of  each  disciple.  The  outer  portion  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  arches  and  lintel  of  the  door¬ 
way  are  enriched  by  various  figure  subjects  ;  pig¬ 
faced  ladies,  the  knight  who  did  not  want  to  go  to 
the  war,  &c.,  with  floral  enrichments  and  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  By  the  superior  execution  of  these 
doorways  it  would  appear  that  special  Byzantine 
artists  had  been  engaged  to  execute  them,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  subordinate  figures  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  high  Turkish  shoes  points  to  the  same 
probability. 

The  sculpture  of  the  caps  is  much  more  free  in 
treatment,  but  not  so  finished  in  execution.  A  large 
number  are  figure  subjects,  and  most  have  figures 
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introduced  amid  the  foliage.  The  variety  of  design 
and  the  dramatic  action  in  the  subject  caps  are  simply 
astonishing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
140  of  these  caps  in  the  Nave  alone.  The  subject 
caps  chiefly  represent  scenes  from  Bible  history,  one 
of  the  finest  of  which,  illustrated  in  Viollet  le  Due’s 
Didionnaire  Raisonne  de  /’ Architecture,  represents  the 
making  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
Others  represent  hunting  and  other  scenes  of  the 
time  ;  and  others,  again,  the  triumph  of  Virtue,  in 
the  form  usually  of  either  a  child  or  a  monk,  over 
vice  in  the  form  of  the  Devil.  A  wonderful  Devil 
he  is,  and  wonderfully  has  Viollet  le  Due  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  early  carvers  in  the  representation  of 
him  in  the  cap  referred  to  above.  The  foliage  caps 
are  chiefly  based  on  the  Corinthian  or  Composite 
caps  of  Roman  Architecture,  though  very  freely 
treated,  and  departing  far  from  their  types  ;  while 
others  are  of  an  entirely  free  treatment  and  obviously 
original  on  the  part  of  their  sculptors. 

It  is  probable  that  the  thirteenth  century  builders 
intended  to  raise  the  whole  Church  to  the  level  of 
their  Choir,  as  had  they  completed  the  gable  they 
began  over  the  west  window  of  the  Narthex,  it  would 
have  corresponded  in  height  with  the  Choir,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  a  sham  gable  could  have  been  in¬ 
tended.  It  is  well  they  did  not  so  raise  the  Church, 
for  as  they  would  probably  have  let  in  more  light  to 
the  Nave,  much  of  the  value  of  their  Choir,  as  well 
as  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  whole  building, 
would  have  been  lost  ;  and  what  is  of  great  moment 
to  ourselves,  though  probably  of  little  weight  with 
those  old  builders,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the 
earlier  work  wrould  have  been  lessened. 


When  Viollet  le  Due  took  in  hand  his  work  of 
restoration  he  found  the  Nave  in  a  state  that  might 
almost  be  called  ruinous.  He  has  left  the  building  in  a 
state  of  thorough  repair.  Some  parts  were  inevitably 
rebuilt  and  other  features  added.  Among  these 
additions,  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  east  end  are 
conspicuous.  They  materially  alter,  it  is  true,  the 
external  appearance  of  the  Church,  but  insure  the 
stability  and  permanence  in  its  original  form  of  the  far 
more  interesting  interior.  J.  Coates  Carter. 


Victoria’s  Reign. 


VICTORIA’S  REIGN  HER 
PEOPLE’S  PRAISE 

The  great  heart  of  the  sentimental 
British  nation  has  been  touched  by  the  imminence 
of  an  event  new  in  English  history.  Never  yet 
has  a  monarch  ruled  these  isles  for  so  lengthy 
a  span  as  sixty  years.  George  the  Third  nearly 
achieved  it,  and  Henry  the  Second  ;  but  the 
England  of  George  the  Third’s  time  resembled 
the  England  of  to-day  but  little,  and  that  of 
Henry  the  Second’s  day  still  less.  The  Empire 
was  not  in  the  making  when  Beauclerc  ruled ; 
and  when  Farmer  George’s  obstinate  sway  obtained 
it  was  so  beset  with  dangers  on  every  side  that  the 
nation’s  rejoicings  were  somewhat  Tapleian,  and 
wore  not  a  little  the  aspect  of  that  bravado  which 
belongs  to  the  boy  who  whistles  through  the  mid¬ 
night  churchyard  to  keep  up  his  courage. 

The  shadows  were  closing  around  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  in  the  last  decade  of  George 
the  Third.  It  seemed  to  some  that  the  Empire  must 
inevitably  be  dismembered  ;  and  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  English  hearts  and  hands  in  India 
served  little  to  lift  the  lowering  clouds,  or  to  make 
men  forget  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies.  Nor 
was  there  great  cause  for  rejoicing  over  the  long 
continuance  of  a  reign  drawing  to  its  close  in 
madness. 

Victoria’s  reign  has  been,  however,  a  period  of 
prosperity  and  progress  unexampled  in  the  history, 
not  of  the  nation  alone,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
Misery,  it  is  true,  stalks  the  streets,  even  in  this  most 
humane  of  all  the  ages,  or  hides  in  darkling  corners  ; 
for  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  and  will  have 
until  the  end  of  time.  But  their  lot  has  improved, 
too,  with  the  progress  of  the  race  towards  perfection 
and  the  ineffable  peace  and  rest  of  the  All-wise  and 
beneficent  Father. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  to  harp  to  future  ages  our 
thanksgivings  for  the  Sovereign’s  length  of  days  and 
for  the  prosperity  the  favour  of  God  has  brought  her 
people  ?  The  trumpet-blast  of  Empire  has  been 
sounded. already  with  something  too  secular  a  note 
for  repetition  in  this  our  time.  Our  work,  and  the 
work  of  our  fathers  before  us,  has  already  been  fitly 
crowned,  and  the  last  echoes  of  the  fanfare  that 
proclaimed  the  crowning  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
reverberate  in  the  halls  of  Imperialism.  But  the 
praise  of  Him  who  has  given  the  increase  is  still  to 
seek,  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  heard  in  the 
columns  of  the  people’s  papers,  tends  to  things  more 
“  material.”  Although  the  unsexed  have  had  the 
ear  of  the  public  of  late  years,  it  is  on  the  domestic 
side  that  you  can  still  touch  the  Englishman  more 


nearly  and  readily  than  on  any  other,  and  this  phase 
of  his  nature  has  been  shown  to  perfection  in  the 
columns  of  that  morning  newspaper  which,  more 
than  any  other,  is  in  touch  with  the  big  heart  of  the 
people.  The  promptings  of  that  heart  on  occasions 
of  great  public  rejoicing  are  eminently  domestic, 
and  reflect  faithfully  the  fireside  virtues  ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  ginger-beer  and  buns  for  the  children,  and 
roast  beef  and  potatoes  for  the  picturesque  poor 
hold  the  forefront  of  discussion.  It  is  the  old 
Roman  cry  for  panem  et  circenses  again  ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  be  out  of  place  were  bread  scarce  and 
circuses  rarer  than  they  are.  When  George  the 
Third  had  his  Jubilee,  and  the  price  of  the  loaf 
averaged  two  shillings,  the  petition  for  “  our  daily 
bread  ”  was  one  peculiarly  literal,  and  sovt  was  only 
fitting  that  when  the  nation  rejoiced,  its  rejoicing 
should  be  made  more  real  by  giving  it  extra  rations. 
Things  are  different  to-day,  and,  thanks  be,  the 
purse-strings  of  charity  are  not  loosed  alone  on 
occasions  of  Jubilee  ;  the  pity  is  that  only  when 
poverty  is  picturesquely  ragged  is  largesse  abundant. 
Much  virtue  in  picturesqueness,  whether  it  be  of 
rags  or  bricks  and  mortar  ! 

This  brings  us  to  close  quarters  with  discussion. 
Let  us  dismiss  buns  and  roast  beef  as  means  of  com¬ 
memoration.  They  are  not  enduring.  Even  mugs  get 
broken  at  last,  and  resolve  themselves  into  potsherds. 
What  is  wanted  for  an  occasion  unique,  and  so  likely 
to  remain,  is  a  memorial  alike  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
the  virtues,  public  and  private,  of  our  Sovereign 
Lady,  and  to  the  thankfulness,  unfeigned,  humble  and 
heartfelt  of  the  people  of  these  realms,  and  of  lands 
across  the  sea,  for  all  the  progress  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  during  the  last  two  generations  which  the 
reign  of  Her  Majesty  spans  ;  progress  which  has 
rendered  the  lives  of  both  rich  and  poor  more 
liveable.  ’Tis  sixty  years  by  the  calendar  since  the 
Queen  began  her  rule  ;  measured  by  the  advances 
made  in  that  time,  hundreds  of  years  divide  us  from 
1837.  It  would  be  idle  in  these  pages  to  recount  the 
items  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our  acquired 
knowledge  since  half  a  century  ago — telegraphy, 
electricity,  and  all  the  means  by  which  we  compel 
the  latent  forces  of  nature  to  our  needs.  They  do 
not  concern  us  in  this  place.  What  is  equally 
remarkable  is  the  skill  which  has  enabled  Architects 
to  pluck  out  the  secret  of  the  great  Gothic  fanes  that 
belong  to  the  ages  when  piety  was  no  academic 
exercise  ;  when  men  of  blood  turned  from  their 
forays  and  endowed  abbeys  and  religious  houses 
with  fair  manors  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the 
Most  High.  Men  built  them  on  principles  that 
began  to  be  forgotten  after  Henry  the  Eighth  con¬ 
fiscated  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries  and  turned 
the  religious  brethren  out  upon  the  roads  to  beg 
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their  bread  or  starve  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
when  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne  that  the  first 
few  tentative  essays  in  the  revival  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,  resulting  at  first  in  failure,  were  made.  Since 
then  earnest  men,  to  whom  Gothic  seemed  the  only 
satisfying  form  of  Architecture  for  Christian  Churches, 
have  clothed  the  dry  bones  of  an  academic  revival 
with  flesh,  and  it  is  become  one  of  the  especial 
glories  of  the  Victorian  era  that  Gothic  Art  lives 
again  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  old. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  inspiration  for  an  enduring 
monument  of  this  time.  Not  reviews,  nor  feasts,  nor 
all  the  pewter  medals  of  Birmingham  will  make 
the  memory  of  this  occasion  the  better  endure. 
Dimly  perceiving  this  truth,  one  who  took  part  in  the 
correspondence  just  mentioned,  suggested  that  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  should  be  gilded.  It  was  a  well- 
meant,  if  both  a  vulgar  and  an  impracticable  suggestion. 
It  is  not  thus,  however,  by  the  prodigal  use  of  gold- 
leaf,  that  the  occasion  would  best  be  served. 
Let  the  achievements  of  the  age  in  the  revival  of 
Gothic  conventions,  once  peculiar  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  be  put  to  the  best  of  uses,  and  a  great 
Cathedral  raised  and  endowed  that  shall  show  our 
descendants  alike  how  we  built  in  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  how  we  were  not  forgetful,  in 
the  pride  of  our  own  achievements,  that  God  should 
have  His  praise. 

To  our  mind,  it  seems  that  for  a  Christian  Church 
in  this  country  one  or  other  of  the  Gothic  styles  is 
essential.  The  Classic  orders  do  not,  in  our  land  of 
rains  and  mists  and  brief  days  of  summer,  serve  to 
exalt  the  mind  as  do  the  towers  and  spires,  the 
pointed  windows  and  crocheted  pinnacles  of  the 
periods  that  succeeded  Romanesque,  and  determined 
and  came  to  an  end  when  the  last  traces  of  the 
Perpendicular  style  became  lost  in  the  Renaissance. 
Therefore  the  great  Cathedral  that  should  most  appro¬ 
priately  serve  this  occasion  should  be  in  Pointed 
Architecture,  and  such  a  scheme  should  be  thrown 
open  for  competition  among  Architects  of  repute. 
Not  to  lay  committees  of  taste  should  such  a  project, 
if  once  set  afoot,  be  entrusted.  Experience  in  these 
things  has  been  bitterly  bought,  and  to  well-meaning, 
but  uninstructed,  committeemen,  we  owe  some 
London  public  buildings  which  we  could  willingly 
lose.  Instead,  a  body  composed  of  non-competing 
Architects  could  be  trusted  to  select  that  design 
which,  before  all  others,  should  be  executed,  to 
show  to  future  ages  how  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  turned,  even  in  this  commercial  age,  toward 
the  skies. 

Such  a  Cathedral,  to  be  most  effective,  should  be 
erected  in  London,  and  should  be  built  from  the  free¬ 
will  offerings  of  all  classes.  The  millionaire  should 
give  of  his  millions,  the  wealthy  trader  of  his 
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abundance,  and  others  according  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  would  be  a  project  of  great  moment, 
and  one  not  to  be  carried  through  at  an  expenditure 
of  less  than  two  millions  of  money,  inclusive  of  a 
suitable  site.  Nor,  although  the  greater  part  of  it 
could  be  accomplished  within  two  decades,  would 
it  be  possible  or  even  desirable  to  carry  it  to  com¬ 
pletion  in  our  time. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  portion  of  Truro  Cathedral 
has  already  been  built  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  it  in  1880,  and  that  what  has 
been  possible  in  Cornwall  should  be  even  easier  of 
accomplishment  here.  But  this  would  be  a  Cathedral 
greater  than  Truro,  and  one  more  costly.  Truro 
Cathedral  will  be  about  300  feet  long,  and,  when 
completed,  will  have  cost,  in  round  figures, 
^'100,000.  Twice  ten  times  that  sum  could  be  with 
advantage  set  aside  for  a  Cathedral  alike  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Imperial,  that  should,  beside  being  the 
sign  of  how  the  Empire  rejoiced  and  praised  in  these 
ultimate  years  of  a  long  reign,  be  made  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  and  its  care  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  Hushed  in  the  dim  grey  light 
of  that  aspiring  edifice,  a  thousand  Englishmen  and 
women  are  enfolded  in  their  last  sleep  within  those 
venerable  walls,  and  scarce  another  can  find  sepulture 
there.  It  has  been  proposed  to  build  a  Chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey,  in  which  to  lay  those 
of  England’s  sons  and  daughters  whose  names  are, 
and  are  yet  to  be,  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation  ;  but  it  would  not  be  without  a  certain  feeling 
of  not  unnatural  revulsion  that  we  could  look  upon  a 
modern  addition  to  that  already  completed  archi¬ 
tectural  gem.  Let  us  leave  the  Abbey  alone,  and 
build  both  a  new  Cathedral  and  spacious  Cloisters. 

The  question  of  a  site  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
inevitable  controversy.  The  City  has  its  great 
Basilica — Saint  Paul’s — left  standing  amid  great 
warehouses  and  business  premises,  whence,  when 
business  hours  are  done,  the  midday  throngs  that 
jostle  on  the  pavements  depart  for  suburban  and 
country  homes  ;  leaving  the  Cathedral  far  outside 
immediate  human  interests. 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  if  a  new  Cathedral  be 
built,  its  place  should  be  where  the  people  live. 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  should  be  edified  upon  some 
vantage-ground,  in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly 
visible  from  long  distances.  The  Cathedrals  of 
Lincoln  and  Durham  derive  much  of  their  grandeur 
from  their  elevated  sites,  one  overlooking  the  Fens 
the  other  capping  the  craggy  cliffs  of  the  river ;  but 
we  have — we  Londoners — at  our  very  door,  a  site 
that  yields  nothing  to  either  of  those  two  for  beauty 
or  prominence;  and  it  is  on  Richmond  Hill,  over¬ 
looking  the  many  miles  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
that  such  a  Cathedral  should  be  reared. 


POULTRY  CROSS,  SALISBURY. 


A — | — ^HE  ANCIENT  CROSSES  OF 
1  ENGLAND  I— BY  CHARLES 

I  G  HARPER  ILLUSTRATED 

A  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

To  those  who  have  not  journeyed  England’s  high¬ 
ways  and  byeways  afoot,  sketch-book  and  pencil  in 
hand,  the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Crosses  of  this  land 
might,  perhaps,  seem  quite  circumscribed  and  easily 
exhausted,  so  rarely  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  man,  and  so  destructive  have  been  the  ways 
of  byegone  generations  towards  these  memorials  of 
ancient  piety.  Only  in  the  counties  more  remote 
from  London  and  the 
greater  cities,  and  in  the  wild 
and  comparativly  unfre¬ 
quented  regions  of  Cornwall, 

Devonshire,  Somerset,  and 
Gloucestershire,  can  he  who 
seeks  the  old  sculptured 
Crosses  be  assured  of  finding 
something  to  interest  and 
delight  him  within  the  limits 
of  a  day’s  walk.  The  home 
counties  so  far  unfortunate 
in  that  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  quite  barren  of  old 
Crosses  ;  those  that,  no 
doubt,  once  existed  within 
a  radious  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Metropolis  hav¬ 
ing  long  been  wrecked  and 
broken  up  for  the  making 
of  the  roads,  or  for  purposes 
equally  commonplace  and 
utilitarious. 

Crosses  fall  naturally 
into  several  readily-defined 
divisions.  Architecturally  and  decoratively,  they  range 
from  the  rudely-sculptured  granite  crosses  of  the 
Cornish  moorlands — placed,  perhaps,  in  their  lonely 
and  exposed  position  in  order  to  guide  the  wayfarer, 
— to  the  wayside,  market  and  Church,  and  crosses  of 
great  size  and  beauty  and  of  elaborate  Architectural 


composition,  of  which  the  well-known  Poulti-y  Cross 
at  Salisbury,  the  Market  Cross  of  Chichester  and  the 
City  Cross  of  Winchester  are,  together  with  the 
remaining  Eleanor  Crosses,  the  finest  examples. 
Between  these  two  extremes  of  rudeness  and  rich¬ 
ness,  there  range  a  great  number  of  crosses  of  greater 
or  less  elaboration  and  more  or  less  artistic  and 
graceful  design.  The  old  men  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
possessed  an  especial  genius  in  this  branch  of  Deco¬ 
rative  Art,  a  natural  bent  which  is,  unfortunately, 
not  ours,  and  seems  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible,  of  acquirement  in  this  our  day. 
That  we  fail  in  this  one  respect  in  our  attempts 
at  reviving  the  Art  of  the 
past,  no  one  who  has  noticed 
many  of  the  restorations  of 
this  description  of  old  work 
would  care  to  deny.  Nor  is 
it  from  want  of  effort  that 
the  present  age  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  that  bears 
comparison  with  the 
mediaeval  Crosses  of  this  or 
any  other  land,  in  which  the 
several  Gothic  periods  and 
conventions  waxed  and 
waned.  Modern  Crosses  of 
varied  design  have  been  set 
up  in  market-places  and  in 
other  public  resorts  at  any 
time  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  but  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  point  to  even 
four  or  five  that  afford  a 
creditable  appearance  in 
comparison  with  works  so 
beautiful  as  the  Poultry 
Cross  at  Salisbury,  or  the 
Eleanor  Cross  by  Northampton  town. 

The  seventeenth  century  Puritans  have  always  been 
given  the  discredit  of  whatever  destruction  has  been 
found  wrought  upon  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of 
the  land,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases  these  Men  of  Zeal 
have  been  savagely  attacked  by  modern  commentators 
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for  what  was  not  their  handiwork.  The  destruction 
of  many  Crosses,  of  much  painted  glass  and  elaborate 
stone  tabernacle-work  was,  for  instance,  wrought  be¬ 
fore  their  time,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and 
much  other  criiel  treatment  of  the  precious  relics  of 
Gothic  Architecture  and  Decoration  is  due  to  either 
the  ignorant  neglect  of  the  priggish  neo-classic 
eighteenth  century,  or  to  the  activity  shown  by  that 
same  period  in  replacing  the  Gothic  work,  which  it 
detested  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  with  work  fondly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Classic.  The 
Gothick  builders  (in  that 
manner  the  last  century  spelled 
the  word)  of  our  noblest 
Minsters  were  regarded,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  as  poor  be¬ 
nighted  wretches,  with  neither 
artistic  taste  nor  knowledge  of 
the  building  art,  and  for  a 
building  to  be  called  “  Gothick ” 
was,  in  those  days,  a  very 
severe  term  of  reproach  in¬ 
deed. 

But  when  the  mischievous 
passiveness  and  much  more 
mischievous  activity  of  that 
time  are  fully  considered, 
nothing  quite  so  bad  belongs 
to  it  as  that  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  days  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  which  expressly 
provided  for  the  breaking  and 
demolishing  of  “idolatrous 
images”  and  other  evidences  of 
the  piety  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  this  Act,  which 
countenanced  and  provided 
funds  for  travelling  iconoclasts, 
whose  business  it  was  to  wreak 

destruction  with  hammer  and  mallet,  that  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  many  beautiful  Crosses  is  directly  to  be 
traced,  and  the  records  of  that  time  might,  if  needs 
were,  be  quoted  to  prove  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  left  to  modern-times  to  work 
greater  havoc,  both  in  ill-judged  restorations  and  in 
obeying  those  shockingly  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the 
age  which  must  find  some  “  useful  ”  function  for  an 
old  Cross,  or,  finding  none,  will  resign  it  to  ruin. 
This  spirit  is  quite  adequately  illustrated  at  the 
Gloucestershire  village  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  which 
uses  its  ancient  Cross  as  a  lamp-standard.  Alas  ! 
they  do,  indeed,  want  “  more  light  ”  ! 

The  whole  question  of  the  restoration  of  ancient 
Crosses  is  one  difficult  of  decision.  That  the 
weathered  stones  of  the  wayside  Cross,  mottled  with 
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parti -coloured  lichens,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  age 
conspicuous  upon  them,  should  be  renewed  and 
patched  seems  a  desecration  ;  and  yet  there  have 
undeniably  been  cases  in  which,  but  for  the  want  of 
this  very  patching,  the  whole  structure  would  have 
fallen,  a  heap  of  ruins,  to  become  treasure-trove  for 
the  first  highway  surveyor  who  chanced  to  pass  and 
find  here  the  raw  material  for  so  many  cubic  yards 
of  road-metal.  The  question  is  one  urgent  and 
earnest,  but  not  so  urgent  as 
the  question  which  apparently 
occurred  to  our  forebears  of  a 
century  ago,  who  were  divided 
between  retaining  their  way- 
VQ  «  -n  side  and  market  Crosses  at  all, 

CXtU  or  disposing  of  them  to  the 

neighbouring  squires  for  the 
adornment  of  their  parks  and 
gardens,  either  as  gifts  or  for. 
trifling  sums.  The  Squire,  we 
are  told,  is  gone,  and  we  are 
told,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  he  is  gone.  He  has  been 
held  up  as  the  possessor  of  all 
the  vices,  or  being  possessed 
by  them,  which  is  much  the 
same  thing  ;  and  generations 
of  novelists  have  delighted  to 
portray  him  as  the  brutal,  swag¬ 
gering,  drunken  betrayer  of 
maiden  innocence,  who  worked 
hard  at  vice,  and  liked  nothing 
.  so.  much  as  showing  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  religion  by  ducking 
the  clergyman  in  the  nearest 
pond. 

But  the  poor  man  has  been 
traduced,  and,  at  any  rate, 
when  he  accepted  or  purchased 
an  ancient  Cross  from  a  Mayor 
and  Corporation  who  were  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it, 
his,  undoubtedly,  was  the  finer  and  more  reverential 
taste. 

The  history  of  Bristol  High  Cross  is  instructive  in 
this  connection.  The  original  Cross  stood,  as  such 
structures  generallv  stand,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  four  principal  streets.  It 
was  erected  in  very  early — some  say,  Saxon — times. 
Little  record  is  left  of  it,  and  not  much  is  heard 
of  any  other  building  until  an  elaborate  design  was 
erected,  in  1373,  to  commemorate  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Bristol.  This  fourteenth-century  Cross 
was  tall,  slender,  aspiring  ;  of  a  kind  to  which  the 
City  Cross  still  standing  at  Winchester  is  the  nearest 
approach.  It  was  enriched  with  painting  and 
gilding,  and  at  a  subsequent  period — in  1633 — was 
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further  embellished  with  statues  of  Henry  VI., 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. — monarchs 
who  had  granted  and  renewed  Charters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  City.  Its  height  at  this  time  was 
39  ft.  6  in.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  seem  at  these 
periods  to  have  been  extremely  proud  of  their 
beautiful  Cross,  for  in  1697  it  was  repainted  and  gilded 
so  that  no  other  throughout  the  kingdom  could 
compare  with  it.  But  thirty-six  years  later  told  a 
different  tale,  for  in  1733  it  was  removed  on  the 
complaint  of  a  silversmith  living  near  by,  who  daily 
expected  the  Cross  to  fall  and  crush  him.  It  was 
not  made  safe,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
pulled  down,  and  its  stones  thrown  into  a  disre¬ 
garded  corner  of  the  Guildhall.  Here  it  remained 
for  some  years,  until  it  was  rescued  and  re-erected  in 
the  centre  of  College  Green.  Not  long,  however, 
was  it  suffered  to  remain,  for  in  1763  it  was  again 


of  Stourhead,  in  1766,  at  a  cost  of  ^.'300.  At  Stour- 
head  it  still  remains,  and  since  that  day  Bristol  has 
acquired  a  new  Cross ;  a  design  following  largely  on 
that  of  the  old,  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ^450,  in  1851. 

A  similar  history  belongs  to  Cirencester  High 
Cross,  which  now,  after  long  years,  stands  in  Oakley 
Park,  near  by,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bathurst. 
Cirencester  at  one  time  owned  no  fewer  than  six 
Crosses.  The  High  Cross  stood  in  the  Market¬ 
place,  and  is,  thanks,  perhaps,  to  its  being  in  private 
hands,  the  only  one  now  in  existence.  It  was 
presented  to  the  then  Earl  Bathurst  in  1785.  It 
stands  upon  a  base  about  three  feet  square,  capped 
by  a  heavy  weather  moulding  which  protects  in 
some  measure  the  panelling  of  it.  From  this  point 
springs  an  octangular  shaft  6  ft.  4  in.  high,  and 
terminated  by  a  collar  and  a  cap  which  seems  to  be, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  through  the  moss  and  lichen 
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pulled  down,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  obstruction  to  the  promenade.  Its 
fragments  were,  this  time,  removed  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  they  lay  until  a  Dean  who  was  tired  of  seeing 
them  there  gave  them  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
who  re-erected  the  Cross  in  his  neighbouring  park 


with  which  it  is  covered,  supported  by  angels 
holding  shields.  The  stone  which  crowns  the 
whole  design  is  no  part  of  the  original  intention, 
having  been  placed  there  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Salisbury  is  a  City  fortunate  in  its  lovely  Poultry 
Cross,  erected  circa  1390,  during  that  period  of  Per- 
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pendicular  in  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  anything  Chichester  possesses  a  Market  Cross  on  the  same 
so  wholly  satisfactory  as  this.  It  was  long  known  lines,  but  of  larger  size  and  greater  elaboration.  An 
as  the  Yarn  Market,  and  stands  where  Butcher  Row  illustration  of  it  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  number 
and  Minster  Street  join.  Hexagonal  in  plan,  it  has  of  Architecture.  It  was  completed  about  the  year 
six  ogee  open  arches,  divided  and  supported  by  1500,  by  Edward  Storey,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  “To 


buttressed  piers  which  have  each  a  crocheted 
pinnacle  springing  from  the  first  set-off,  with 
another  surmounting.  A  deep  moulding  runs  at 
the  summit  of  each  arch,  and  forms  an  effective 
base  for  the  pierced  parapet  above,  which  is 
divided  midway  by  a  canopied  and  pinnacled  niche. 
It  may  not  be  hypercritical  to  think  that  the  central 
pillar  supporting  the  roof,  although  of  itself  a  hand¬ 
some  design,  is  both  unnecessary  and  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  simplicity  and  flowing  lines  of 
the  composition,  the  flying  ogee  buttresses— which 
bear  aloft  a  hexagonal  canopied  pinnacle  and  the 
cross  at  the  apex — being  surely  strong  enough  to 
stand  without  this  aid. 

The  origin  of  this  beautiful  work  is  uncertain,  and 
accounts  differ  as  to  whose  design  it  was  :  some 
describing  it  as  the  work  of  Laurence  de  St.  Martin, 
of  Wardour  Castle,  while  others  attribute  it  to  one 
of  the  former  Earls  of  Salisbury.  Picturesque  legends 
have  clung  around  it  which  have  described  it  as 
having  been  erected  as  an  act  of  penance  for  hetero¬ 
doxy.  A  fine  Market  Cross  of  similar  design  is  to  be 
seen  at  Malmesbury. 
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the  soocure  and  comforte  of  the  poore  people  ”  who 
bargained  and  chaffered  in  open  market,  and  to  whom 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  supposed  to  turn  from  lying  and 
cheating;  from  the  giving  of  short  weight  and  the  selling 
of  inferior  produce.  But  one  doubts  the  efficacy  of  it. 

Although  the  central  idea  of  both  is  identical,  there 
are  many  points  of  dissimilarity  between  the  Crosses 
at  Salisbury  and  Chichester.  The  detail  of  Chichester 
Cross  is  heavily  loaded  with  ornament,  crockets 
enriching  the  arch -moulds,  while  at  Salisbury  they 
are  perfectly  plain.  The  flying  buttresses,  too,  are 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  parapet  surmounting  the 
arches  much  deeper.  The  niches,  once  filled  with 
statues  of  the  Founder  and  other  Bishops,  now  hold 
but  one  effigy— an  incongruous  portrait-bust  of 
Charles  the  First.  The  structure  has  undergone 
several  additions  and  repairs,  in  1562,  1574,  and  again 
in  1724,  when  it  was  completely  j-estored  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond.  Another 
restoration  is  now  impending,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  one  side,  and  the  Town  Council  on  the 
other,  are  understood  to  be  contending  together  for 
the  direction  of  the  works. 
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At  the  other  extreme  of  this  form  of  Architectural 
Art  are  the  simple  shafted  Crosses  that  decorate 
many  a  retired  village  and  rustic  churchyard.  Raised 
commonly  by  some  three  or  four  steps  above  the 
level  of  road  or  turf,  they  rarely  exceed  a  height  of 
some  fifteen  feet,  and  win  our  regard  by  sheer  force 
of  artistry  rather  than  by  size  and  the  multiplication 
of  parts.  Many  a  Churchyard  Cross  has  been  muti¬ 
lated,  the  head  broken  off  and  buried  for  centuries, 
until  chance — the  levelling  of  the  earth  round  about 
or  the  pulling  down  of  old  walls — has  brought  it  to 
light  once  more,  to  be  restored  to  its  old  place ;  but 
some  few  have  come  down  to  our  time  compara¬ 
tively  uninjured.  Among  them  may  be  instanced  the 
beautiful  Decorated  Cross  in  the  Churchyard  of 
Bitterley,  Shropshire,  and  the  extremely  fine  Renais¬ 
sance  Cross  that  stands  in  the  village  street  of 
Brigstock,  Northants,  and  is  dated  1586  on  one  of  the 
heraldic  shields  that  are  placed  immediately  over  its 
finely-wrought  Tuscan  capital. 

Calmsclen  Cross,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  of  still 
another  kind,  placed  where  a  perennial  spring  Hows. 
The  cube  with  which  the  shaft  is  terminated  faces 
the  cardinal  points,  and  probably  served  at  one  time 
for  a  sun-dial.  Another  Gloucestershire  village,  that  of 
Iron  Acton,  in  whose  churchyard  the  fine  Preaching 
Cross,  illustrated  in  these  pages,  is  situated,  is  a  rural 


settlement  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  prefix 
from  a  bed  of  iron-ore  worked  here  for  many 
centuries.  The  Cross,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  that  zealous  antiquary,  Lysons,  is  square  in  plan, 
and  is  in  two  stages.  Built  probably  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  has  an  outline 
somewhat  resembling  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  but  unlike 
them,  is  open,  having  been  intended  to  serve  the  turn 
of  an  open-air  pulpit.  The  four  angle-buttresses 
support  a  richly-groined  roof,  whose  ribs  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  sculptured  bosses  representing  oak- 
leaves  and  acorns.  A  capital  still  adheres  to  the  roof, 
proving,  with  the  remaining  base,  the  existence  at 
one  time  of  an  eight-sided  central  shaft.  A  transom 
divides  three  of  the  sides  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
lower  having  been  sub-divided  by  a  mullion,  while 
the  upper  is  concluded  by  an  arch  whose  spandrel  is 
enriched  with  the  oak-leaves  and  acorns  that  so  con¬ 
stantly  recur  throughout  the  work,  and  are  held  to  be 
allusions  to  the  name  of  Acton,  the  patronymic  of  a 
family  from  whom  the  village  derives  its  title. 
“Ac”  is  Saxon  for  oak:  hence  the  allusive  decoration. 

Winchester  City  Cross  is  in  the  front  rank  for 
elaboration,  being  a  Perpendicular  work  with  many 
shafts  and  pinnacles.  It  was  restored — and  very 
badly — by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  1865,  all  the  feeling  of 
old  work  being  sadly  to  seek  when  the  structure  is 
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closely  examined.  But  Winchester  might  have  been 
in  still  worse  case,  and  have  lost  its  Cross  altogether, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  indignant  citizens  who,  when 
the  Corporation  sold  it,  in  1785,  for  a  trifling  sum, 
forcibly  interfered  and  drove  off  the  workmen  who 
were  preparing  to  remove  it. 

No  other  attempt  has  been  made  since  that  day  to 
deprive  Win¬ 
chester  of 
this,  one  of 
the  foremost 
features  of  its 
hill-side  High 
Street,  and 
the  pendulum 
of  taste  has 
swung  back  so 
freely  that  re¬ 
storation  and 
not  removal 
seems  to  be 
the  evil  most 
to  be  dreaded 
nowadays. 

One  of  the 
statues  which 
till  the  niches 
of  the  second 
stage  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  re¬ 
present  Saint 
Lawrence,  but 
the  gridiron, 
the  emblem 
of  the  Saint, 
is  not  to  be 
found,  and  the 
identification, 
therefore,  re¬ 
mains  uncer¬ 
tain.  Anti¬ 
quaries  hold 
that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  re¬ 
present  him, 
adducing  the 
near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of 
the  little  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence  as  proof.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  curious  custom 
that  prevails  at  this  Church,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bishop’s  enthronisation.  As  the  procession  wends 
its  way  to  the  Cathedral,  entering  the  Close  from  the 
High  Street  by  the  narrow  covered  passage  in  which 
the  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence  stands,  it  halts  awhile 
for  the  Bishop-elect  to  enter  and  toll  the  bell  with 
+7-’ 


his  own  hands — ringing  himself  into  his  own  diocese. 
This  done,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  and  the  sightseers  whom  the  cere¬ 
mony  attracts,  pass  onward  to  the  Cathedral,  where, 
in  that  many-windowed  Choir,  the  words  are  said 
that  enrol  another  among  that  long  and  brilliant 
company  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester. 

Somerset¬ 
shire  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the 
richest  county 
for  Crosses 
throughout 
Engl  a  n  d  . 
In  almost 
every  village 
c  h u rchyard 
one  fin  d  s 
them,  or 
traces  of 
where  they 
have  been. 
On  the  Men- 
dips,  in  the 
valleys  that 
run  in  be¬ 
tween,  and  in 
the  fertile 
levels  of 
Sedgemoor, 
the  village 
and  church¬ 
yard  Cross  is  a 
frequent  ob¬ 
ject.  Amongst 
them  all,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fine 
Cross  at 
Bishop’s  Ly- 
deard,  near 
Taunton,  is 
most  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  The 
ac  c  o  m  p  a  n  y- 
ing  measured 
drawing  by 
Mr.  Shekleton 
Balfour  tells 
11s  what  a  pleasing  manner  of  structure  it  is. 

A  fourteenth  century  work,  its  outline  is  simple, 
but  it  is  unusually  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  on  the 
base,  and  with  a  figure  of  Saint  John  Baptist  occu¬ 
pying  a  tabernacle  singularly  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  hexagonal  shaft.  The  bas-reliefs  represent 
Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 
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MEASURED  AND  DRAWN  BY  R.  SHEKLETON  BALFOUR. 
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One  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  memory 
of  a  Village  Cross  has  been  preserved  may  be  found 
at  the  village  of  Teddington,  in  Gloucester — not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  other,  and  better  known, 
Teddington  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Here  a 
finger-post,  where  a  Cross  with  six  arms  formerly 
stood,  bears  the  inscription  : — 

“  Edmund  Attwood,  of  the  Vine  Tree 
At  the  first  time  erected  me, 

And  freely  he  did  this  bestow, 

Strange  travellers  the  way  to  shew.” 

With  the  later  addition  :  — 

"  Eight  generations  past  and  gone, 

Repaired  by  Edward  Attewood,  of  Teddington.  ' 

Here  you  see  one  of  the  early  functions  of  the 
Wayside  Cross  fully  shadowed  forth — as  a  direction- 
post  for  “  strange  travellers.”  These  things  have 
become  something  more  secular  of  late  ;  and  piety 
and  h  n  g  e  r- 
posts  no 
longer  fore¬ 
gather. 

So  m  e  r  s  e  t 
has  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  “  how 
not  to  do  it  ” 
at  Taunton, 
whose  old 
Market  Cross, 
destroyed  in 
1796,  was  re¬ 
placed,  some 
thirty  or  forty 
years  since  by 
a  replica  de¬ 
signed  at  once 
to  recall  the 
old  work  and 
to  perpetuate 
the  family  of 
the  donor.  Executed  at  a  time  of  the  Gothic  revival 
when  the  carving  of  the  Gothic  styles  was  but  dimly 
understood,  it  cannot  be  called  a  success.  Modern 
ideas  of  designing  everything  to  serve  some  useful 
end  have,  if  I  recollect  aright,  endowed  this  revived 
Cross  with  a  drinking  fountain. 

A  use  was  anciently  found  for  Crosses  which  seems 
legitimate  enough.  Calmsden  Cross  we  have  seen 
to  be  excellently  well-fitted  for  a  sundial ;  and  as 
sundials  many  of  them  were  once  used.  Martock 
Cross,  in  Somerset,  is  such  a  one — a  singular  classic 
pillar,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  vane,  with  a  dial  just 
beneath.  But  these  do  not  usually  take  the  tra¬ 
ditional  form  of  the  Cross,  and  are  “  Crosses  ”  only 
by  courtesy  and  general  repute. 

Charles  G.  Harper. 


CAWDOR  CASTLE  BY 
CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR 

lx  the  remote  Scottish  Highland  county  of  Nairn, 
retired  beyond  the  world,  stands  that  ancient  Castle 
of  the  Thanes  of  Cawdor  which  has  had  a  history 
vying  with  the  most  romantic  of  all  the  blood-boltered 
stories  of  Scottish  strongholds  and  possesses  an 
Architectural  pedigree  which,  ranging  from  the  late 
feudal  period,  closes  only  with  the  last  century.  It  is 
something  of  this  story  that  I  would  tell  in  these 
pages  ;  but,  before  describing  it,  it  may  be  well  to 
begin  by  paying  some  attention  to  the  records  of  the 
old  Scots  families,  the  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  their 
charters  and  their  privileges.  Such  records  can  but 

throw  an  in¬ 
teresting  side¬ 
light  on  the 
manners  and 
customs  of  the 
times  and  on 
the  state  of  the 
country  in 
ancient  days  : 
customs  and 
conditions 
whence  sprang 
the  peculiar 
Architecture  of 
these  grim 
Scots  fortalices 
and  the  some¬ 
what  similar 
peel-towers  of 
the  Border. 

The  existing 
documents  of 
the  ancient  Thanes  of  Cawdor  begin,  indeed,  long 
before  the  present  Castle  was  built,  which  was  not 
until  about  the  year  1460. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  even 
as  far  north  as  the  county  of  Nairn,  it  seems  that  the 
old  Celtic  tenures  and  customs  had  disappeared  ; 
and  that  all  the  broad  lands  of  Scotland,  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  alike,  were  held  by  great  Norman  or 
Saxon  lords  who,  according  to  the  known  feudal 
system,  retained  their  holdings  by  suit  and  service  to 
their  overlord,  the  King  ;  such  service  being  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  certain  number  of  men-at-arms,  to  assist 
the  King  in  his  wars,  and,  generally,  in  addition,  the 
rendering  of  some  trivial  attention  to  the  Monarch  in 
the  event  of  his  visiting  these  grants  and  manors  of 
his  vassals.  Non-compliance  with  these  conditions  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  lands  beingforfeited  to  the  King’s  own  use. 
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Many  of  the  original  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  holders  of  this  Crown  land,  which  was 
entered  at  a  fixed  rent  in  the  “  King’s  Rental.”  At 
first  they  had  no  feudal  or  written  title,  and  really 
held  the  land  from  the  King,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  their  fathers  before  them  had  done  from  their 
native  princes. 


granted  Cawdor  as  a  Thanedom  to  William,  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  in  heritage,  for  twelve  marks  yearly,  and 
in  1454  James  the  Second,  of  Scotland,  granted  to 
another  Thane  William  permission  to  build  a  Castle 
and  to  fortify  it  with  battlements  and  a  portcullis. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Thanes,  as  King’s  Chamber¬ 
lains,  had  resided  in  Nairn  Castle  and  Old  Cawdor. 
Thane  William,  to  whom  this  license  to  fortify  was 
granted,  was  much  perplexed,  so  the  story  goes,  as  to 
where  to  build  his  new  Castle,  and  the  legend  has  it 
that  his  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  site  were  solved 
by  his  being  admonished  in  a  dream  to  load  all  his 
treasure  on  a  donkey,  to  turn  it  loose,  and  build  the 
Castle  wherever  it  stopped.  This  he  did.  The 
animal,  loaded  in  this  manner,  paused  at  a  thorn 
tree,  again  at  another;  and,  on  reaching  a  third, 
halted,  and  would  no  further  go.  Around  this  tree, 
then,  the  superstitious  Thane  built  his  Keep,  and  the 
stem  of  it  still  stands  in  the  Donjon,  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  legend.  Be  it  far  from  my  thoughts  to 


ENTRANCE  FROM  COURTYARD  TO  LIVING  ROOMS. 


The  most  important  man  of  a  district  (in  those 
days,  of  necessity,  the  owner  of  the  largest  number  of 
manors)  discharged  the  somewhat  loosely-interpreted 
functions  of  Administrator  of  the  Crown,  collector  of 
rents,  and  magistrate,  and  was  known  by  the  Celtic 
appellation  of  the  “  Toshach.”  By  slow  and  insen¬ 
sible  degrees  these  men  obtained  permanent  rights 
to  their  holdings,  obtaining  charters  for  the  whole 
of  their  districts,  direct  from  the  King,  and  thus 
becoming,  under  the  Saxon  name  of  “  Thane,”  here¬ 
ditary  tenants  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  abrogation,  in  1305,  of  an  ancient  code 
which  throws  light  on  the  relative  positions  of  Thane 
and  King,  the  following  social  scales  were  recognised 
in  fines  for  injury  : — for  injury  to  the  King,  the 
severest  penalty  was  naturally  enforced,  and  follow¬ 
ing  upon  this  came  the  Earl.  An  Earl’s  son  and  a 
Thane  ranked  together. 

Thanedoms  are  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  Scots 
shires  down  to  the  Moray  Firth  :  the  fertile  Low¬ 
lands  being  occupied  by  southern  settlers  holding 
their  lands  as  Barons.  In  1310,  Robert  the  First 


hint  that  the  story  has  been  invented  langsyne  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  tree  in  this  unlooked- 
for  place.  Hard  by  it  rests  the  original  iron  treasure- 
chest  of  these  old  Castellans ;  and  for  many  a  year 
byegone,  visitors  have  come  and  thumped  upon  it, 
and  have  cut  a  bit  of  wood  from  the  tree,  and  drunk 
to  the  health  of  the  Thanes  of  Cawdor.  Fortunately, 
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these  customs  have  been 
discontinued,  or  this  age 
of  tourists  would  have 
already  proved  fatal  to 
the  old  thorn  tree,  and 
have  drained  the  Cawdor 
cellars  dry.  The  Keep 
is  of  the  usual  type  of 
Scotch  buildings  of  the 
period  ;  its  massive  walls 
containing  garderobes 
and  small  bedrooms  in 
their  thickness,  and 
lighted,  at  a  great  height 
from  the  ground,  by  small 
windows  and  arrowslits. 

Angle-tourelles  give  pic¬ 
turesqueness  to  it,  and  a 
definite  touch  of  Scotti¬ 
cism  is  added  by  the 
gabled  roof  that  rises 
between.  The  basement, 
as  would  appear  from 
the  thickness  of  its  walls 
and  the  character  of  its 
masonry,  must  have  been  THE  D1N1NG  R00M  replace 

built  at  some  period 

anterior  to  that  in  which  the  superstructure  was  mouldings  are  particularly  chaste,  is  a  later  addition, 
raised.  A  postern-gate  in  the  north  wall,  whose  It  is  guarded  by  an  iron  grill  of  plain  character. 

The  second  floor  of  this  grim  hold  is  known  as 
King  Duncan’s  Room,  from  the  murder  of  the  King 
having  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place  here. 
Alas  !  however,  for  the  story,  Duncan  was  murdered 
some  three  hundred  years  before  the  room  was 
built. 

Though  so  much  has  been  built  around  the  Keep 
at  different  periods,  altering  greatly  its  solitary  tower¬ 
like  character,  three  sides  of  it  are  still  left  exposed 
to  view,  and  its  battlements  yet  dominate  the  later 
additions,  and  the  country  side.  The  original 
entrance  opens  on  to  the  first  landing  of  the  present 
staircase,  and  has  a  remarkable  old  iron  yett  contain¬ 
ing  die  unusual  feature  of  a  small  wicket.  This  yett 
came  from  Lochindorb  Castle,  a  stronghold  greatly 
fortified  by  Archibald  Douglas  during  the  minority 
of  James  the  Second.  This  was  the  Castle  that  had 
been  rendered  famous,  years  before,  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  Countess  of  Athol,  who  held  it  all  one  winter 
against  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous  Regent, 
Andrew  Moray,  until  the  English  King,  Edward  the 
Third,  relieved  it  in  person. 

When  Archibald  Douglas  and  the  rebellion  were 
overthrown  and  utterly  crushed  at  Arkinholme  fight, 
the  Scots  King  ordered  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to 
demolish  the  hornet’s  nest  of  Lochindorb.  The 
Lord  of  Cawdor  accordingly  did  so,  and  brought 
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away  the  yett  with  him, 
toward  the  proper  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  place. 

McGibbon  and  Ross, 
in  their  “  Domestic  and 
Castellated  Architec¬ 
ture,”  assign  Cawdor 
to  the  fourth  period  of 
Scots  Architecture,  ex¬ 
tending  from  1542  to 
1700;  but,  although 
this  certainly  applies 
to  the  greater  part  of 
the  building,  some 
few  portions  are  of  an 
earlier  date. 

The  documents,  contained  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Charter  Room,  do  not,  however  abundant  though 
they  may  be,  serve  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
different  dates  of  the  various  portions,  which  must  be 
deduced  with  some  difficulty  from  the  rude  and 
rugged  masonry  itself.  These  various  works  grow 
gradually  more  ornate  with  each  succeeding  period, 


SKETCH  PLAN :  GROUND  FLOOR. 


in 


order  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements 


in 


newer  ages  for  comfort,  rather  than  for  defence. 

Thus  many  of  the  “  living-rooms”  of  the  Castle 
bear  no  slight  traces  of  luxury.  In  especial,  the 
Dining  Room  shows  marks  of  ease  and  refinement  of 
taste.  The  chimneypiece  of  this  fine  room  is  of 


sculptured  stone,  and  bears  the  date  of  1510,  together 
with  the  armorial  achievements  of  the  old  family  and 
its  alliances.  On  either  side  of  this  shield  of  arms 
stretches  a  singularly  whimsical  concourse  of  carven 
birds  and  beasts  ;  an  extraordinary  work  which  has 
sorely  puzzled  archaeologists  ;  for,  conspicuous 
amongst  the  other  animals,  a  fox  is  seen,  smoking  a 
clay  dottle,  or  pipe,  with  an  appearance  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  As  tobacco  was  not  introduced 
until  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  this  dated 
chimneypiece  was  carved,  it  remains  a  mystery 
whence  so  peculiar  a  feature  was  derived.  The  other 
animals  and  strange  chimeras  seen  carved  on  this 
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curious  piece  of  stonework  seem  to  be  nearly  all 
musically  inclined.  A  monkey  plays  the  violin,  a 
mermaid  sweeps  the  strings  of  a  harp,  and  a  bird 
with  an  immense  beak  seems  to  be  carolling  from  a 
spray.  In  midst  of  all,  a  huntsman  gallops  on  horse¬ 
back,  accompanied  by  his  dogs.  The  whole  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  boldly-projecting  cornice,  ornamented 
at  regular  intervals  with  grotesque  heads. 

This  room  and 
the  schoolrooms 
are  hung  with 
rich  tapestry  de¬ 
picting  scenes 
from  Cervantes’ 
immortal  “  Don 
Quixote.” 

Cawdor  went 
out  of  the  Calder 
family  “  with  a 
lassie,”  for  in 
1510  Sir  John 
Campbell,  a 
younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  married 
Muriel  Calder, 
sole  heiress  to 
these  estates. 

He  seems  to 
have  preferred 
to  reside  here, 
although  he  held 
large  possessions 
in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  amid 
that  wild  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  West 
Coast  which 
must  have  made 
the  scenery  of 
Nairn  seem  tame 
by  comparison. 

Possibly,  indeed, 

Sir  John  found 
the  gardens  of 
these  western 
shores  too  wild, 
and  acted  on  the 

suggestion  of  the  old  Moray  proverb,  “  Speak  weel 
of  the  Hielands,  but  live  in  the  Laigh  !” 

\  The  present  Drawing  Room  is  contained  in  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Castle.  It  is  a  finely-propor¬ 
tioned  hall,  with  a  Pipers’  Gallery  at  one  end.  This’ 
room  appears  to  have  been  altered  a  good  deal  at 
different  times,  especiallv  the  windows  and  the 
chimney,  in  1699,  for  instance,  the  masons  were  to 


ANCIENT  IRON  YETT,  REMOVED  FROM  LOCH  IN  DO  KB  CASTLE. 


put  “a  chimnie  in  the  Great  Hall,  not  so  very  large 
as  now,  and  one  other  in  the  roum  above,  placed  as 
they  are  even  now,  and  to  finish  the  geavell  and 
chimnie  heads  as  before,  only  that  on  the  south  side 
of  the  said  geavell  there  is  to  be  peatt  stones  eighteen 
inches  broad  at  least,  made  lyke  a  stair  in  the  midle 
of  the  wall,  by  which  there  may  be  a  convenient  way 
for  getting  up  to  make  clean  the  chimnies.” 

„  Rooms  A  and 

B,  in  sectional 
plan  of  the  Keep, 
have  rough  rub¬ 
ble  walls,  un¬ 
covered,  save  by 
tapestry.  A  is 
that  basement 
room  in  which 
the  legendary 
thorn  tree,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned 
is  situated.  C  is 
a  panelled  sitt¬ 
ing-room,  and 
has  the  quaint 
little  angle-room 
D  opening  out 
of  it.  The 
chimneypiece  in 
this  room  C  is 
quite  elaborately 
carved.  Dated 
1667,  it  shows 
the  first  fruits  of 
the  Renaissance 
in  Scotland  :  the 
Italian  Renaiss¬ 
ance  according 
to  the  Scottish 
craftsman  of  the 
mid  seventeenth 
century.  The 
Italian  artists 
and  carvers  who 
had  already 
beautified  so 
many  southern 
residences 
scarcely  ever 

penetrated  thus  far  north. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  “  native  ”  Renais¬ 
sance  bears  marks  of  an  English,  rather  than  French, 
rendering  of  detail,  even  though  the  whole  grouping 
may  have  French  characteristics.  Rosengarten 
thinks  that  the  English  Renaissance  is  distinguished 
by  capricious  treatment  of  forms  :  how  much  more 
this  remark  applies  to  Scotch  !  But  in  Scotland,  as 
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far  as  secular  buildings  are  concerned,  the  Renais¬ 
sance  does  not  imply  a  re-awakening  to  the  beauty 
of  a  former  art,  but,  rather,  the  first  awakening  to  the 
possibility  of  building  anything  for  artistic  effect  and 
not  solely  for  purposes  of  defence.  Sir  Hugh  Camp¬ 
bell  held  the  Castle  in  1672,  and  he  was  evidently  bent 
upon  adorning  the  place  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ; 
and  though  the  style  of  his  additions  be  crude  or 
capricious,  still  they  lend  great  charm  to  the  Scotch 
buildings,  and  look  in  keeping  ;  whereas,  in  many 
cases,  were  the  details  more  finely  executed,  they 
would  clash  with  the  exceeding  roughness  of  the 
surrounding  walls.  His  work  is  that  fine  dormer 
window  seen  in  the  corbie-stepped  gablet,  an  ornate 
feature  gaining  additional  value  from  the  immense 
spread  of  plain  wall-surface  below. 

Sir  Hugh  also  built  thegreat~staircase,  which,  so 
to  speak,  cements  the  whole  building  together.  Over 
this  staircase  is  the  vaulted  Charter  Room,  which  is 
such  an  interesting  feature  of  the  house.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  though  amongst  the  records 
there  are  many  detailed  accounts  of  the  expenses  of 
housekeeping  and  of  clothing,  yet  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Tartans  ;  and  where  the  word  plaid  is 
used  it  is  found  to  mean  a  blanket.  Tartans  were, 
of  course,  in  use,  but  in  Nairnshire,  at  all  events,  up 
to  the  year  1700,  no  great  interest  seems  to  have 
'Sa 


been  attached  to  them,  or  any  distinctions  made  as 
to  the  different  patterns. 

The  drawbridge  which  leads  into  the  central  court 
and  gives  the  impression  of  the  Castle  being  still  well 
able  to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  is  an  ancient  timber 
construction,  still  in  working  order.  But  although 
this  and  other  grim  features  are  still  preserved,  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  stern  characteristics  of 
a  mediaeval  castellated  house,  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Cawdor  Castle  are  really  most  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  a  continued  residence  down  to 
these  latter  days  sufficiently  proves.  Of  the  pictorial 
qualities  that  belong  to  it,  within  and  without,  let 
these  illustrations  speak.  Among  them,  none  other 
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shows  the  grim  features  of  the  old  stronghold  so  well 
as  the  view  of  the  Keep  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

Christopher  Tcrxor. 
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The  portion  of  the  Cathedral  to  which  we  have 
now  come  belongs  to  a  variety  of  styles  and  its 
Architecture  is,  consequently,  of  a  curiously  mixed 
description.  The  most  striking  view,  in  which  the 
severity  of  the  early  styles  and  the  extreme  richness 
of  the  later  may  be  seen  and  contrasted  in  one  glance, 
is  that  gained  from  the  South  Transept,  looking  east¬ 


ward  across  the  Ambulatory  and  diagonally  into  the 
Choir — the  view  illustrated  here.  Indeed,  the  ascent 
of  the  steps  leading  from  the  South  Transept  brings 
one  into  quite  a  different  world  of  thought,  a  more 
recent  phase  of  religion. 

The  history  of  the  Choir  and  Presbytery,  and 
of  the  Ambulatory  Aisles  north  and  south,  is 
particularly  long-drawn  and  complex.  The  Norman 
Apse  was  first  taken  down  about  1320,  and  the 
present  polygonal  termination  substituted.  Then, 
perhaps  thirty  years  later,  the  Norman  Cleres¬ 
tory  and  Triforium  of  the  Choir  were  removed 
and  the  Decorated  piers  of  the  Choir  and  Pres- 
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bytery  placed  as  we  now  see  them.  The  east 
end  of  the  Presbytery,  behind  the  High  Altar,  still 
shows,  by  its  plan,  contracting  as  it  goes  eastward, 
how  frugal  were  the  old  Architects,  who  harboured 
no  reverence  for  Norman  work  but  readily  availed 
themselves  of  the  sturdy  foundations  upon  which  the 
semicircular  Norman  Apse  had  rested,  and  reared 
upon  them  their  lighter  fabric.  Thus  the  Norman 
plan  has,  in  a  manner,  survived  amid  the  many 
alterations  of  succeeding  centuries,  and  this  econo¬ 
mical  nature  of 
the  rebuilding  is 
still, — and  most 
readily,  —  to  be 
seen  from  the 
exterior,  where, 
above  the  great 
east  window  of 
the  Choir,  rises 
Fox’s  many- 
panelled  gable. 

Towards  it  in¬ 
cline  the  walls, 
and  the  roof  goes 
in  a  high- 
shouldered  curve 
to  meet  its  some¬ 
what  narrow 
span. 

The  work  of 
rebuilding  the 
Choir  must  have 
gone  on  slowly, 
and,  since  the 
name  of  no 
particular  bene¬ 
factor  has  been 
recorded,  it  was 
probably  carried 
on  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the 
Monastery.  As 
in  many  other 
instances,  the 
monks  pro- 
ceeded  gradually, 
taking  down 

only  so  much  of  the  old  building  as  they  thought 
themselves  able  to  replace  with  the  funds  in 
hand,  or  in  prospect,  at  the  time.  The  Norman 
side  Aisles  of  the  Choir  and  Presbytery  were, 
therefore,  allowed  to  stand,  while  the  arcades 
to  north  and  south  were  slowly  rebuilt  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  of  some  hundred  and  ten  years 
when  the  Decorated  style  was  in  vogue.  It  took  a 
much  longer  time  than  this  to  complete  the  Choir  : 


THE  PRESBYTERY  FROM  THE  SOOTH  TRANSEPT 


some  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  indeed,  elapsed 
between  this  inner  rebuilding  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  outer  walls  by  Bishop  Fox.  He  it  was  who 
set  earnestly  about  the  work  that  had  lagged  so  long, 
and  the  results  of  his  energy  may  be  seen  starting 
from  the  east  side  of  the  Transepts,  and  continuing  in 
a  noble  range  of  Perpendicular  windows  until  the 
work  of  De  Lucy,  in  the  most  eastwardly  range  of 
buildings,  is  met.  It  was  in  1510  that  Fox  began  to 
rebuild  so  largely,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had 

the  scheme  been 
carried  on  in 
accordance  with 
his  views,  both 
the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  of  De  Lucy 
and  the  Norman 
Transepts  of 
Walkelin  would 
have  been  swept 
away.  The 
result  of  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  re¬ 
building  would 
have  been  in¬ 
structive,  for  the 
Renaissance  was 
at  that  time  be¬ 
coming  very 
marked,  and  the 
days  of  Perpen¬ 
dicular  were  al¬ 
most  done.  We 
may,  however, 
well  forego  what 
would  have  been 
a  spectacle 
unique  among 
English  Cathe¬ 
drals,  since  we 
have  retained 
those  Norman 
Transepts  and 
that  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Retro-choir, 
which  together 
go  so  largely  to¬ 
ward  making  Winchester  Cathedral  what  it  is — an 
invaluable  and  unbroken  succession  of  the  Roman¬ 
esque  and  Gothic  steles,  from  early  times  to  late. 

Fox,  as  we  have  seen,  found  Choir  and  Presbytery 
converted  into  Decorated,  while  the  Aisles  remained 
Norman.  Only  thus  far  had  his  predecessors  gone. 
Nor  had  they,  apparently,  quite  finished  even  this 
work,  for  the  Clerestory  windows  of  the  Presbytery 
remained  incomplete,  and  are  filled  with  mullions 
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RETRO-CHOIR,  SOUTH  AISLE.  LOOKING  EAST,  SHEWING  FOX’S  AND  BEAUFORT’S  CHANTRIES  AND  LANGTON’S  CHAPEL. 


and  tracery  evidently  of  his  design.  It  is  Perpen¬ 
dicular,  but  Perpendicular  very  different  from  that 
of  Wykeham’s,  and  generous  though  the  span  of 
those  windows  may  be,  and  majestic  though  they 
look  from  without,  there  is  that  suspicion  of  flimsi¬ 
ness  attaching  to  them  which  is  so  often  the  mark  of 
the  style.  There  is,  too,  this  somewhat  grave  defect 
in  them,  that  the  cusps  in  the  headings  of  their  lights 
are  recessed  and  remain  almost  indistinguishable 
from  any  distance,  giving  the  tracery  something  the 
appearance  of  debased  work. 

This  part  of  the  Cathedral  is  readily  identified  with 
Fox  by  the  abundance  of  his  badges  and  emblems, 
among  which  his  favourite  device  of  the  Pelican  is 
prominent,  recurring  many  times,  and  most  con¬ 
spicuously  on  the  Choir  gable,  where  his  statue, 
crowning  the  apex,  is  supported  by  a  representation 
of  it.  The  north  corbel  of  the  hood-mould  of  the 
east  window  is  a  most  characteristic  portrait-bust  of 
a  bishop,  evidently  Fox,  from  the  resemblance  of  if 
to  the  head  of  the  statue  above.  It  is  this  window 
which  forms  so  fine  a  background  to  the  view  of  the 
Reredos,  the  springing  of  its  arch  rising  above  and 
behind  with  magnificent  effect,  enhanced  by  its 
old  painted  glass  of  different  periods  of  Perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  glass,  in  point  of  execution,  as  nearly 
perfect  as  painted  glass  can  be.  It  was,  indeed,  in 
those  periods  that  glass  painting  attained  its  highest 
perfection  as  an  art. 


The  flying  buttresses  which  are  so  beautiful  a 
feature  of  the  east  part  of  the  Cathedral, 
prove,  from  the  jointing  of  their  masonry,  to 
have  -  been  subsequent  insertions  into  the  wall 
of  the  Decorated  Clerestory.  They  also  are  en¬ 
riched  with  the  Pelican.  Also  the  work  of  Fox, 
is  the  ingenious  timber  vaulting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  framed  to  resemble  stone,  and  displaying  on 
its  gilt  and  painted  bosses  a  very  wealth  of  heraldry, 
together  with  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  a 
number  of  faces  representing  Herod,  Annas  and 
Caiaphas,  Herod,  Pilate  and  his  wife,  Judas,  Peter, 
and  many  another.  A  peculiar  subject  for  Architec¬ 
tural  carving  is  seen  among  them  in  the  sword  of  St. 
Peter  with  the  ear  of  Malchus  on  it. 

The  lantern  of  the  Tower  is  ceiled  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  work  is  later  than  Fox’s  time,  having 
been  done  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  In  the 
centre  is  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  and  around  it  the 
curious  chronogram  : — 

sInt  DoMUs  hUjUs  pH  reges  nUtrItII 
regIn^  nUtrICes  pI.s. 

“  May  pious  kings  be  the  nursing  fathers,  and 
pious  queens  the  nursing  mothers  of  this  Church.” 

The  larger  letters  are  painted  red.  If  these  are 
picked  out  and  arranged,  the  numerals  MDC, 
VVVVV,  IIIIIIIII,  equal  to  1634,  show  the  date 
of  the  work. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  Puritans  and  the  height  at 
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which  this  loyal  device  was  placed,  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  protect  it  when  the  Cathedral  was  sacked. 

The  Renaissance  is  well  in  evidence  here,  in  the 
pierced  stone  screens  that  extend  between  the  piers 
of  the  Presbytery  and  shut  it  off  from  the  Aisles. 
They,  also,  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox,  about 
1525,  and  his  favourite  motto,  “  ©at  Deo  iffiracia,’ 
in  black  letter,  occurs  constantly  on  them,  with  his 
initials  and  those  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  together  with 
the  Cardinal’s  motto,  “  Krt  Domine  ConfiTio.” 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Fox’s  screens  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  the  series  of  wooden  mortuary  chests,  richly 
painted  with  abundant  Renaissance  decoration,  that 
is  placed  at  intervals  on  the  top  of  them.  These 
six  chests  contained  the  bones  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
saints,  and  bishops  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  collected 
from  their  scattered  graves,  each  chest  bearing  an 
inscription  telling  whose  bones  rest  within.  Those 
of  Canute,  Rufus,  Queen  Emma,  Birinus,  and  many 
another  are  named  ;  but  they  were  always  doubtful, 
and  are  even  more  so  since  the  fury  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiery  was  let  loose  upon  the  Cathedral  and  these 
chests  were  broken  open  and  their  contents  used  to 
break  the  painted  windows.  The  bones  of  the  saints 
were  flung  through  the  jewelled  glass,  and  the  great 
west  window  shattered  with  these  poor  remains 
of  kings  and  queens.  Reverent  hands  collected  the 
relics  when  the  savagery  of  the  Puritans  had  spent 
itself,  and  replaced  them  in  their  boxes  ;  but  no  man 
can  tell  which  are  those  of  the  saints  and  which 
merely  royal.  Other  hands,  equally  reverent,  gleaned 
the  glass  in  fragments  from  the  ground,  and,  when 
peace  was  come  and  the  fury  of  the  fanatics  assuaged, 
replaced  it.  And  here,  in  that  great  window,  it  may 
yet  be  seen,  retrieved,  it  is  true,  from  utter  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  inserted  without  pattern  or  design.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  most  singular  medley  ;  heads  and  feet, 
and  other  fragments  of  saints,  regal  personages,  and 
dignified  ecclesiastics  appearing  inextricably  mixed 
with  patterns  and  disjointed  fragments  of  inscriptions. 

With  the  placing  of  Fox’s  side-screens  to  the 
Presbytery  the  Architectural  history  of  the  Cathedral 
was  practically  ended.  The  days  of  the  great 
Churchmen  were  passed  away.  The  Church  itself 
was  reformed,  and  the  Gothic  styles  forgotten. 
Had  aught  been  added  to  or  taken  away  from  the 
Cathedral,  it  must  have  suffered  terribly  at  the 
hands  of  men  whose  work,  however  admirable 
regarded  in  the  abstract,  would  have  assorted 
miserably  with  all  that  had  been  done  before  their 
time.  The  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century  is, 
however,  shown  by  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones. 
Fortunately  the  addition  he  made,  characteristic  as 
it  was  of  the  man  and  his  era,  was  quite  unimportant, 
and  involved  little  or  no  disturbance  of  old  work. 
It  was  an  anachronism  in  the  shape  of  a  Classic  stone 
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screen  to  the  Choir;  an  incongruous  feature  now, 
happily,  removed.  Its  fragments  may  still  be  seen 
by  the  curious  who  wander  in  the  dim  and  dusty 
passages  of  the  Tower  and  Transepts,  piled  up  in 
remote  corners  and  forgotten.  Old  views  tell  us 
how  hateful  was  the  intrusion  of  this  singular  feature, 
and  how  unpleasing  the  Classical  urns  and  Jacobean 
woodwork  placed  at  the  same  time  in  the  empty 
niches  of  the  great  Reredos. 

Fox  sleeps,  like  the  other  great  builders  of 
Winchester,  in  midst  of  his  work,  in  the  South 
Ambulatory.  He  died  in  1528,  but  built  his  Chantry 
in  the  early  days  of  his  Episcopate,  which  he  held 
for  twenty-eight  years.  Though,  by  reason  of  its 
position,  it  is  not  so  impressive  as  those  of  Beaufort 
and  Waynflete,  its  details  are  even  more  elaborate. 
Its  fifty-five  niches  are  richly  groined  in  fifty-five 
different  patterns,  and  nearly  all  the  tiny  carvings  of 
the  spandrels  to  arches  are  amazingly  undercut.  At 
one  time,  all  these  arches  were  filled  with  stained 
glass.  Blind  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
Bishop  Fox  was  daily  led  for  meditation  to  the 
Oratory  within  this  splendid  shrine. 

Fox  was,  like  many  another  great  Churchman, 
statesman  also.  He  was  Secretary  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  to  Henry  VII.,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
preferment  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  founded  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  his  Chantry  is  piously 
cared  for  by  the  authorities  of  that  old  foundation. 
In  an  arched  recess  of  it  is  seen  a  cadaver,  a  ghastly 
stone  carving  of  a  corpse,  which  just  at  this  period 
it  became  the  morbid  and  somewhat  Pagan  fashion 
to  introduce  on  a  tomb  of  any  pretensions.  One, 
almost  exactly  similar,  is  to  be  found  on  Gardiner’s 
Chantry,  in  a  corresponding  position  to  Fox’s,  in  the 
North  Ambulatory. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
Prelates,  that  mallcum  hereticorum,  or  “  hammer  of 
heretics,”  who  sent  so  many  Protestants  to  the  stake 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  lies  here  in  the  latest  of 
Winchester’s  splendid  series  of  Chantries.  He  died 
in  1555,  at  a  period  when  the  long-threatened 
Renaissance — Ruskin’s  “pestilent  Renaissance” — had 
become  fully  developed  in  England,  and  his  Chantry 
is  in  that  style  of  Architecture.  Britten  calls  it  “  bad 
Italian  and  bad  English,”  and  what  Britten  said  of  it 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  may  well  be  echoed  to-day,  in 
times  more  critical  and  exigent  than  his. 

The  head  of  the  emaciated  figure  of  this  Prelate, 
placed  in  a  long  niche  on  the  outside,  has  been  cut 
off  by  Reformers,  and  the  very  pavement  torn 
away  out  of  hatred  of  him.  His  remains  were,  how¬ 
ever,  preserved  from  indignity  by  the  Catholics,  who 
placed  a  skull  and  bones  over  the  outside  of  his 
tomb,  representing  them  as  Gardiner’s.  No  tomb 
can  now  be  traced,  but  over  the  back  of  the  Altar  are 


cardinal  Beaufort’s  chantry. 
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figures  representing  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  or 
Justice  and  Mercy. 

As  secretary  to  Wolsey,  Gardiner  brought  himself 
into  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  Ambassador  to 
the  Pope  on  Henry’s  marriage.  The  tomb  of  a  man 


view,  and  it  has,  ever  since,  been  a  dark  cell  given  up 
to  dust  and  broken  stones.  The  eastern  exterior  of 
it,  however,  is  of  great  interest  to  us,  including  as  it 
does  the  finest  piece  of  Decorated  work  at  Win¬ 
chester.  This  is  a  series  of  nine  tabernacles,  each 


THREE  BAYS  OF  DECORATED  ARCADE  AT  BACK  OF  FERETORY. 


who  had  transacted  affairs  of  State  with  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Cranmer  ;  who  married  Mary 
to  Philip  in  this  Cathedral,  and  was  her  Chancellor, 
and  who  managed  to  die  naturally  (his  remains  still 
lying  undisturbed  in  this  Chantry),  is  worth  a  visit. 

Winchester  had  always  been,  during  Roman 
Catholic  times,  a  place  particularly  rich  in  relics  of 
saints  and  kings  of  a  peculiar  sanctity,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  those  relics.  This  was  a  space 
immediately  behind  the  High  Altar,  and  a  door  on 
either  side  of  the  Reredos  leads  into  it.  Known  now 
by  the  irreverent  name  of  the  “  Holy  Hole,”  its  title 
was  formerly  the  “  Feretory  ” — a  place  for  the  feretra , 
or  shrines,  of  the  saints.  Visible  at  one  time  from 
the  Choir,  the  erection,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  Reredos  quite  hid  it  from 
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containing  two  pedestals,  at  one  time  occupied  by 
images  of  the  saints  whose  relics  reposed  within. 
The  allusive  inscription  occurs  here 

“  Corpora  sanctorum  sunt  hie  in  pace  sepulta, 

Ex  meritis  quorum  fulgent  miracula  multa." 

"The  bodies  of  saints  are  here  buried  in  peace, 

Through  whose  merits  many  miracles  shine  forth.” 

We  have  already  hinted  that  one  of  the  especial 
glories  of  Winchester  is  its  unrivalled  series  of  lovely 
Chantry  Chapels,  and  have  described  those  of 
Edington  and  Wykeham,  the  two  first  in  point  of 
date.  Here,  in  this  broad  and  comparatively  low 
Retro-Choir,  that  series  is  continued  with  cumulative 
magnificence  and  elaboration  of  detail,  until  it  would 
almost  seem  that  each  succeeding  Prelate  vied  with 
his  predecessor  in  piling  up  fretted  stones  and 
carven  tabernacles  to  attest  his  magnificence  and 
add  to  his  post-mortem  consideration. 
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The  two  largest  and  most  elaborate  are  those 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort  (1405-1447),  the  immediate 
successor  of  Wykeham  ;  and  of  Waynflete,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Winchester  from  1447  to  i486.  They 
stand  opposite  one  another,  north  and  south,  and  are 
greatly  similar  in  size,  construction  and  general 
outline.  Their  plan  is  similar  to  those  of  Wykeham 
and  Edington,  but  their  style  differs  very  greatly  from 
those  earlier  and  comparatively  simple  works,  every 
few  inches  of  space  being  made  to  receive  the 
sculptured  fancies  of  the  time,  and  the  canopy  of 
either  loaded  with  a  very  forest  of  clustered  pinnacles. 
Reticence  was  not  the  Architectural  or  decorative 
cue  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  figure  of 
the  Cardinal, 
represented  in 
his  scarlet  robes 
and  the  peculiar 
tasselled  hat  of 
his  exalted  dig¬ 
nity,  forms  a 
wonderfully 
effective  centre 
to  this  mass  of 
pierced  and 
heaped-up  stone¬ 
work.  His  calm 
countenance  is 
in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  that 
dark  and  ominous 
portrait  of  him 
which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in 
the  dramatic 
pages  of  Shakes- 
peare.  The 
famous  Cardinal, 
indeed,  was  not 
the  black  and 
sin-stricken 
creature,  going  unrepentant  to  damnation,  of 
whom  we  read  in  Henry  the  Fifth.  Not  to  his 
efforts  was  due  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Gloucester  ;  and  so  far  from  his  having  “  died  and 
made  no  sign,”  his  end  was  peculiarly  edifying. 
His  career  is  an  example  of  how  large-hearted  and 
generous  the  earnest  Churchmen  of  his  day  could 
be,  and  yet  how  savage,  bloodthirsty  and  unrelenting 
when  they  encountered  “  heresy.”  He  was  a  man 
of  enormous  wealth  ;  four  times  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
the  tutors  of  his  nephews,  Henrys  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  ; 
half-brother  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Shakespeare’s  “time-honoured  Lancaster.” 


His  is  a  great  figure  in  Lancastrian  times,  combining 
as  he  did  the  positions  of  Bishop  and  Statesman. 
Soldier  almost  by  force  of  circumstances  and  his  own 
genius,  and  banker  to  the  Royal  Family  by  reason  of 
his  great  wealth  and  their  needs,  he  could  not  but 
have  won  to  a  commanding  position.  His  activities 
were  varied.  He  lent  his  nephew,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
^20,000  of  his  own  money,  and  gave  haif  a  million, 
besides  actively  taking  the  field,  to  crush  that  heresy 
which  had  shown  itself  in  Bohemia,  in  those  followers 
of  John  Huss  who  have  come  down  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  Hussites.  He  persecuted  the  Lollards 
with  fire  and  sword,  torture,  and  ingeniously-varied 

deaths  ;  yet  it 
was  the  same 
man  who  in¬ 
creased  so  mag¬ 
nificently  the 
endowments  of 
Saint  Cross,  who 
founded  there 
the  “  Almshouse 
of  Noble  Po¬ 
verty,”  and  who 
gave  away  a  sum 
represented  by 
^400,000  of  our 
money  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  miseries 
of  London  pri¬ 
soners. 

Britten  says 
that  in  his  time 
“  a  horse-load  of 
the  pinnacles  in 
the  canopy  of 
Cardinal  Beau¬ 
fort’s  Chantry 
had  fallen 
down.”  Whether 
or  not  any  of 
them  have  been 
replaced  may 
not,  with  certainty,  be  said,  but  they  are  still  so 
many  that  the  loss  of  a  few  would  not  be  noticed. 
It  is,  however,  quite  unlikely  that  more  harm 
will  befall  it,  since  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  who 
claim  kinship  with  the  great  Churchman,  always 
keep  it  in  repair. 

The  pious  care  of  descendants  and  of  the  Schools 
and  Colleges  founded  by  the  mighty  dead  has  done 
well  by  these  grand  monuments  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  Waynflete’s  Chantry  is  kept  in  order  by 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  he  founded  ;  but 
the  masses  for' the  repose  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of 
his  parents  and  friends,  for  which  he  left  a  bequest, 
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have  been  unsaid  these  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
His  Chantry  is  almost  alone  among  those  in  the 
Cathedral  for  the  abundant  traces  of  colour  it  still 
retains,  particularly  on  the  elaborate  groining  of  the 
canopy.  The  effigy,  part  of  which  is  a  modern 


restoration,  is  fully  as  ornate  as  the  work  around  it, 
vested  as  it  is  in  the  full  pontificals  of  mitre,  crozier, 
tunicle,  casula,  rochet,  alb,  amice,  sandals,  and  gloves. 
The  hands  are  clasped,  holding  between  them  a 
heart ;  the  “  siirsimi  conia  ”  of  the  Liturgy,  “  Lift  up 
your  hearts  :  We  lift  them  up  to  the  Lord.” 

The  Architecture  of  this  Retro-Choir  is  Early 
English  of  a  very  early  period,  singularly  pure  and 
chaste  ;  the  work  of  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy  (1189- 
1204).  The  proportions  of  this  part  of  the  building 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other,  being 
low  and  broad,  rather  than  of  that  aspiring  kind 
which  is  at  first  met  with  on  entering  from  the  west. 
Designed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  processions,  to 
which  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Romish  religion 
especially  lent  itself,  the  chief  feature  of  these  alleys 
is  their  great  roominess  and  extensive  floor-space,  a 
feature  which  still  remains,  despite  its  having  been  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  Chantries  and  by  various  other 
tombs.  The  floor  still  retains  its  original  tiles,  and 
the  arcading  of  the  walls,  with  its  occasional  vaulting 
shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  has  been  but  little  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  later  monuments,  elsewhere  the  ruin 
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of  so  much  excellent  design.  Only,  the  greater 
portion  of  this  work  has  settled  to  a  very  grave  extent, 
the  whole  of  the  south-east  angle  being,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  “  the  Retro- 
Choir  looking  east,”  very  much  out  of  the  vertical 
line.  One  vaulting-shaft  has  in  this  manner  been 
bent  back  and  cracked  in  half,  as  one  might  break  a 
stick  across  the  knee. 

Here,  in  a  bay  of  De  Lucy’s  fine  arcading, 
beside  the  entrance  to  the  so-called  Chapel  of  the 
Guardian  Angels,  and  generally  overlooked  by  the 
casual  visitor  to  the  Cathedral,  is  the  rarely  beautiful 
and  elegant  monument  to  Bishop  Ethelmar,  exquisite 
even  in  decay  and  the  partial  restoration  that  befel 
it  many  years  ago.  The  prelate  thus  commemorated 
was  Ethelmar,  or  Aymer  de  Valence,  half  brother  to 
Henry  the  Third,  a  man  hated  as  much  for  his  forced 
election  to  the  Bishopric  as  by  reason  of  his  rapacity. 
Nominated  to  the  See  by  the  King,  his  appointment 
was  for  long  strenuously  resisted  by  the  monks  of 
Winchester.  However,  opposition  was  at  length 
overcome,  and  he  was  eventually  elected,  a.d.  1249  ; 
but  his  conduct  was  such  that  a  great  number  of  the 
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monks  left  and  fled  to  other  monasteries.  In  the 
end,  an  assembly  of  the  nobility  was  held  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  the  Bishop  and  his  two  brothers,  whose 
insolence  and  opjmessions  were  felt  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  driven  into  banishment,  but  not 
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until  the’  Bishop  had  amassed  great  treasures.  He 
appears  to  have  gone  to  France,  for  he  died  in  Paris, 
1261,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve  after  ordering  his  heart  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Cathedral,  heie  to  be  buried.  So  lovingly  did  the 
dying  thoughts  of  the  outcast  turn  at  last  to  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  lichen  and  the  great  Cathedral  reared 
amid  these  iishful  streams. 


in  a  golden  cup,  wch  thing  being  disclosed  by  his 
fellow  workmen,  and  conveyed  to  ye  ears  of  ye  com¬ 
mittee  men,  they  took  ye  cup  for  yr  own  use,  and 
ordered  him  to  bury  ye  heart  in  ye  north  isle,  wch 
he  accordingly  did.  The  heart  being  imbalmed,  and 
kept  close  from  ye  air,  was  so  intire  and  uncorrupt, 
yt  at  ye  distance  of  time  wn  it  was  opened,  it  was  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  just  been  taken  from  ye  body,  and 
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His  wishes  were  respected,  and  near  the  High 
Altar  that  heart  was  interred  which  long  had  warred 
with  the  brethren  who  now  received  it.  On  the 
inner  wall  of  the  Presbytery  to  this  day  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  marks  the  spot  : — 

"  CORPVS  ETHELMARI 
CVIVS  COR  NVNC  TENET 
ISTVD  SAXVM  PARISHS 
MORTE  DATVR  TVMVLO 
OBIIT  AD  J26j.” 

But  even  the  dead  have  no  rest,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  scattered  bones  of  the  Saints. 
Cromwell’s  fanatics  unearthed  the  heart  of  Ethelmar, 
as  the  contemporary  account  shows  :  “  In  ye  late 
Rebellion  wn  ye  steps  of  ye  Altar  were  levelling  wth 
ye  rest  of  ye  ground,  one  of  ye  workmen  (Thos. 
George  by  name)  accidentally  struck  his  mattock  on 
this  stone  and  broke  it  ;  underneath  wch  vi-as  an  urn, 
wherein  ye  heart  of  this  Ethelmar  was,  being  enclosed 
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issued  forth  fresh  drops  of  blood  upon  his  hand. 
This  I  had  from  ye  mouth  of  ye  workman  himself, 
whom  I  believe.”  Credulous  old  writer  ! 

Overlooked  because  of  its  present  retired  position, 
and  by  reason  of  its  modest  proportions,  this  monu¬ 
ment  is  yet  a  very  gem  of  design  and  a  very  valuable 
example  of  thirteenth  century  work.  Contained  within 
the  mystic  symbolical  form  of  the  vesica — an  elon¬ 
gated  oval  form  which  recurs  constantly  throughout 
the  ages  in  Christian  symbolism — is  seen  in  a  trefoil 
canopy  the  half-length  figure  of  the  Bishop,  mitred 
and  in  his  episcopal  robes,  his  uplifted  hands  holding  a 
heart,  his  pastoral  staff  represented  as  resting  on 
his  left  arm.  Beneath  is  his  shield  of  arms — Barruly 
of  nine,  argent  and  azure — and  below  this,  the 
inscription  in  Lombardic  letters  : — 

ETHELM ARVS 
TIBI  COR  MEVM  DNE.” 

(Ethelmar.  To  Thee  my  heart,  O  Lord.) 
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The  whole,  and  especially  the  framing  of  the  vesica, 
is  decorated  with  the  most  gracious  of  Early  English 
foliage. 

The  Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester  is  partly  the 
work  of  De  Lucy,  and  partly  that  of  the  busy  Priors 
Hunton  and  Silkstede,  1470 — 1524.  Rectangular  in 
plan,  the  portions  of  it  that  project  from  the  east 
end  were  added  just  before  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries  put  an  end  to  Gothic  Architecture.  Not 
here  must  we  look  for  the  inspired  fancy  that  reared 
such  beautiful  Chapels  to  Our  Lady  as  those  of 
Wells  or  Ely,  where  clustered  columns  and  varied 
plans  give  mystery  and  sublimity,  light  and  shade, 
and  a  wonderful  appearance  of  complexity.  Instead, 
walls  practically  four-square  and  simple  are  seen, 
without  a  single  pillar  to  break  up  the  expanse  of 
flooring.  True,  the  area  of  the  Chapel  is  not  great ; 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  wise  in  his  genera¬ 
tion  was  Bishop  Fox,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
remarkably  ornate  carved  wooden  panelling  with 
which  so  large  an  area  of  the  walls  is  covered.  Its 
function  is  to  furnish  an  interior  which  must  have 
cried  aloud  for  such  treatment ;  and  thin  and  slight 
though  the  work  may  be  to  the  touch,  it  fulfils 
that  function  admirably. 

Those  portions  of  the  walls  which  have  been  left 
bare  of  woodwork  still  show  abundant  traces  of  the 


extremely  interesting  wall  paintings  added  by  Prior 
Silkstede  in  1489.  We  say,  in  good  faith,  that  these 
mural  decorations  have  great  interest :  beyond  that, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  go.  No  one  would 
think  of  criticising  the  archaic  drawing  in  Gothic 
decoration  ;  for  its  very  archaism  is  the  charm  of  it. 
But  something  was  lacking  from  the  artistic  natures 
of  these  old  men  who  daubed  the  interior  walls  of 
their  fair  buildings  with  such  horrible  orgies  of 
warring  and  utterly  antagonistic  colours.  The  very 
naivete  of  their  drawing  is  charming  to  us;  the  same 
quality  in  their  colour  becomes  at  once  a  defect  of 
the  most  distressing  kind.  No  child  with  the  freest 
range  of  the  known  colours  could  hope  to  outrage 
the  taste  and  pain  the  eyes  as  these  old  decorators 
have  done.  Frescoes  they  are,  and  ancient  frescoes 
are  rightly,  from  antiquarian  and  archaeological 
points  of  view,  religiously  preserved  now-a-days  ;  but 
from  the  purely  artistic  standpoint  the  great  majority 
of  them  can  but  serve  to  point  out  how  much  better 
it  is  to  leave  the  stone  untouched. 

Frankly,  then,  the  value  of  frescoes  lies  in  this — 
that  they  point  out  how  egregious  was  the  taste  that 
ever  permitted  them,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that 
they  should  ever  again  come  into  use,  unless 
another  complete  revolution  in  taste  is  brought 
about. 
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PANELLING  AT  EAST  END. 

That  this  will  ever  happen  we  have  no  fear. 
Frescoes  had,  anciently,  their  uses,  patent  enough 
when  it  is  considered  how  infinitesimal  was  the 
portion  of  a  congregation  that  could  read  in  those 
days  when  such  decorations  were  the  vogue  in 
Cathedral  or  Church.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
religious  picture-books  of  the  congregations  that 
could  not  read  and  could  not  understand  the  Latinity 
of  the  Romish  Mass.  They  sat,  those  superstitious 
devotees,  and  regarded  these  quaintly-drawn  and 
gruesomely-coloured  allegories  with  horror  or  rever¬ 
ence.  A  cerulean-robed  figure,  with  nimbus  radiant 
in  gold-leaf,  they  perceived  to  belong  to  the  hierarchy 
of  Saints  :  a  misshapen  object,  with  horns  and  hoofs 
and  a  barbed  tail,  black-painted,  with  white  eye¬ 
balls,  was  clearly  typical  of  the  Powers  of  Evil,  and 
eminently  calculated  to  discourage  from  evil  courses 
those  who  looked  upon  it.  It  becomes  quite  obvious 
that  when  the  people  began  to  read,  frescoes  were 
thought  to  be  works  of  supererogation,  and  were, 
therefore,  discontinued.  It  is  equally  obvious  that, 
the  glories  of  the  Saints  and  the  blackness  of  the 
Devil  being  no  longer  set  forth  continually  in  lurid 
paint,  Heaven  and  Hell  became  mere  conventions 
instead  of  living  realities  to  the  people,  and  schisms 
and  irreligion  necessarily  multiplied  apace.  It  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  quite  logical  to  argue  from  these 
premises  that  a  b  ab  spells  the  beginnings  of  heresy 
and  irreligion,  and  that  a  little  learning  is,  indeed,  a 
dangerous  thing,  if  not  for  the  body,  at  least  for  the 
soul.  Thus  shall  you  prove,  who  list,  that  the  Spelling 
Primer  is  the  byeway,  and  the  existing  curriculum  of 
the  School  Board  the  high-road,  to  destruction. 


WORK  OF  BISHOP  COURTENAY,  ABOUT  I49O. 

This  series  of  wall-paintings  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Winchester  deals,  appropriately  enough,  with  the 
Miracles  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  somewhat  elaborate  tableaux  in  the  series, 
and  the  subjects  of  them  may  still  be  readily  dis¬ 
cerned  even  though  more  than  four  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  they  were  painted.  They  are  all 
weird  and  wonderful,  as  the  list  of  them,  by  itself, 
will  serve  to  prove  : — 

1.  Miracle  of  image  of  Virgin  bending  its  finger 

to  prevent  a  young  man  taking  off  a  ring 
(given  him  by  his  lady-love),  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  image,  that  it  might  not  be 
lost  or  injured  while  he  played  at  ball.  By 
this  the  young  man  was  won  to  monastic 
life. 

2.  Protection  and  honour  conferred  by  the  Virgin 

on  an  ignorant  priest,  who  knew  and  could 
sing  only  one  mass,  which  was  in  honour  of 
her. 

3.  Prior  Silkstede  kneeling  before  Virgin,  say¬ 

ing, — “  Benedida  tu  in  mulieribus.”  Beneath 
is  the  following  : — “  Prior  Silkstede  also 
caused  these  polished  stones,  O  Mary,  to  be 
ornamented  at  his  expense.” 

4.  Jew-boy,  after  receiving  the  Eucharist,  thrown 

into  a  furnace  by  his  father  (a  refiner),  but 
delivered  from  the  flames  by  the  Virgin. 

5.  Famous  portrait  of  the  Virgin  (painted  by  St. 

Luke),  carried  in  procession  by  Pope  Gregory 
to  allay  a  fearful  pestilence.  During  the 
procession  the  destroying  angel  is  seen 
sheathing  his  sword. 
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6.  A  widow  receives  back  her  son  who  had  been 

kidnapped,  and  thereupon  restores  the  silver 
image  of  the  child  Jesus,  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on  losing 
her  son. 

7.  Virgin  assisting  woman  taken  ill  on  pilgrimage. 

8.  Virgin  enables  boys,  with  ease,  to  raise  that 

which  strong  men  could  not. 

9.  Nun  brought  to  life  to  confess  a  sin  not  con¬ 

fessed  before  death. 

10.  Virgin  saves  a  monk  from  drowning,  and 
from  two  evil  spirits  with  instruments  of 
torture  for  one  who  had  lived  an  immoral 
life. 

11.  Two  Braban$ons  seized  by  devils  and  killed 
for  throwing  stones  at  an  image  of  the 
Virgin. 

12.  Deliverance  at  sea  afforded  by  the  Virgin. 

13.  Mass  of  the  Virgin  celebrated  by  Christ  him¬ 
self,  with  saints  and  angels,  on  an  occasion 
when  the  priest  was  unable  to  do  so. 

14.  St.  John’s  (of  Damascus)  arm  restored  ; 
thereby  establishing  his  innocence  of  having 
corresponded  with  unbelievers. 

15.  Virgin  delivering  from  the  gallows  a  thief 
who  had  always  venerated  her. 

16.  Virgin  commanding  the  burial  of  a  clerk  of 
irreligious  life  in  consecrated  ground  ;  he 
had  been  her  votary. 


17.  Virgin  assisting  a  painter  to  paint  the  devil  ; 
“  as  ugly  as  he  knew  him  to  be,”  in  spite  of 
all  the  devil  could  do  to  prevent  him  from 
completing  it. 

18.  “  The  Annunciation  ” — over  door,  which 
formerly  led  to  a  particular  sacristy. 

19.  How,  by  praying  to  the  Virgin,  a  robber- 
knight  was  delivered  from  the  clutches  of 
the  devil. 

The  Lady  Chapel  itself  presents  a  singular  mixture 
of  styles.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  its  west  end 
retain  the  Early  English  arcade  and  lancets  of  DeLucy, 
while  their  eastward  continuations  have,  together 
with  the  east  wall,  a  Perpendicular  window  of  seven 
lights  to  north  and  south. 

The  vault  is  a  complex  and  particularly  beautiful 
specimen  of  lierne  work,  while  the  vaulting-shafts 
have  capitals  and  bases  of  a  very  rich  and  probably 
unique  kind,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

It  is,  however,  the  exterior  of  this  Chapel  that  has 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unusual  work  to 
show,  in  the  rich  and  extremely  effective  blank 
arcaded  addition  attributed  to  Bishop  Peter  Cour¬ 
tenay,  whose  tenure  of  the  See  ended  in  1492.  This 
consists  of  four  shallow-arched  recesses,  divided 
midway  by  a  pilaster  ;  each  recess  comprising  two 
subsidiary  ones  tilled  with  cinquefoil  cusps  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  quatrefoil  containing  a  sculptured 
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rosette.  The  work  bears  the  sculptured  devices  of 
England  and  France,  quarterly,  and  the  three  torteaux 
charged  upon  a  label,  the  arms  of  the  Bishop. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  flanked  by  a  smaller  Chapel 
on  either  side,  of  something  less  than  half  its 
projection  from  this  ultimate  eastern  extension  of  the 
Cathedral.  These  Chapels  are  also  the  work  of 
De  Lucy,  and  must  at  one  time  have  partaken  fully 
of  the  grace  and  purity  which  here,  in  the  Retro- 
Choir,  distinguish  his  rendering  of  the  Early 
English  style.  Although  much  of  the  later  work  seen 
in  them  is  equally  fine,  and  infinitely  more  ornate, 
that  purity  has  not  been  enhanced  by  it. 

They  are  Chapels  of  quite  insignificant  area,  but 
they  hold  within  their  little  space  much  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  and  historic  interest  of  the  Cathedral.  That 
to  the  north,  known,  from  the  frescoed  figures  of 
seraphim  still  radiant  in  its  vaulting,  as  the  Chapel 
of  the  Guardian  Angels,  was  once  fitted  as  the 
Chantry  of  that  Bishop  Orlton  who  was  one  of  the 
moving  spirits  with  Queen  Isabella  and  the  infamous 
Roger  Mortimer  in  the  devilish  murder  of  Edward 
the  Second,  at  Berkeley  Castle,  September  21st,  1327. 
No  memorial  of  that  savage  Prelate  remains. 

Here  also  is  the  recumbent  bronze  statue  of  the 
Earl  of  Portland  already  referred  to  ;  that  Lord  High 
Treasurer  to  Charles  the  First  who  did  not  live  to 
see  the  wars  between  King  and  Parliament.  Later 
than  his  time,  in  1706,  was  also  buried  here 
another  supporter  of  the  Stuarts,  who  lived  just  long 
enough  to  see  a  foreign  dynasty  occupy  the  throne 
of  England,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  blighted 
for  ever.  This  was  that  Bishop  Peter  Mews,  who 
so  enthusiastically  lent  his  carriage-horses  to  the 
Royal  Artillery  at  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.  A  mitre 
and  a  crozier  are  suspended  over  his  tomb.  Here, 
too,  is  kept  the  chair,  or  fald-stool,  covered 
still  with  velvet,  faded  and  threadbare,  in  which 
Queen  Mary  sat  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  in 
the  Lady  Chapel,  to  Philip  of  Spain. 

The  South  Chapel,  generally  known  as  Langton’s 
Chantry,  if  of  less  historic  interest  than  its  northern 
fellow,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  decoratively  and 
Architecturally.  Bishop  Langton  died  of  the  plague 
in  1500,  when  Archbishop-Elect  of  Canterbury,  but 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  had  lavished 
much  care  and  money  on  this  Chapel,  and  his  works 
remain  to  justify  him.  The  woodwork  of  the  screen 
and  of  the  inward  fittings  is  enriched  to  extremity 
with  that  abundance  of  florid  Gothic  detail  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  in 
common  with  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  carvings 
at  Winchester,  it  affords  evidence  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  student  of  that  interesting  period,  when  the  new 
birth  of  Art  was  springing  amid  the  cloying  elabora¬ 
tion  and  riotous  fancy  of  the  last  Gothic  convention. 


The  stone  vaulting  is  still  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  is  comparable,  in  little, 
to  the  elaboration  of  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  panels  between  the 
ribs  and  liernes  are  covered  with  small  tracery,  and 
the  junctions  of  the  ribs  enriched  with  bosses  bearing 
the  rebuses  of  Langton  and  Prior  H unton  :  the 
musical  note  termed  a  “long”  inserted  in  a  tun,  for 
Langton,  with  a  vine  and  a  tun  for  his  See  of 
Winton — as  local  use  has  always  abbreviated  the  name 
of  Winchester.  A  hen  seated  on  a  tun  is  meant 
for  “Hunton;”  while  Langton’s  motto,  “  Lnus  tibi 
Christi,”  is  frequently  repeated. 

The  panelling,  already  referred  to  as  the  work  of 
Bishop  Courtenay,  is  the  gem  of  Winchester’s  east¬ 
ward  termination,  looked  at  from  without.  As  a 
whole,  this  east  end  is  a  clumsy  attempt  at  composi¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  such  works 
of  artistry  as  the  corresponding  portions  of  Canter¬ 
bury  or  Lincoln,  but  it  is  rich  in  details  which, 
however  fortuitously  and  clumsily  brought  together, 
are,  by  themselves,  exquisite.  Thus  can  the  Early 
English  tiers  of  De  Sug’s  arcading  be  characterised, 
thus  the  fine  Perpendicular  windows  of  Hunton  and 
Silkstede,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  delightful 
piece  of  Courtenay’s  contriving  ;  but  welded  together 
in  a  clumsy  mass,  they  do  not  combine  to  impress  the 
beholder  with  that  sense  of  dignity  which  is  most  to 
be  looked  for  in  their  position. 

Winchester  Cathedral  is  happy  in  its  setting,  amid 
a  Close  whose  gracious  emerald  lawns  and  trim  paths 
make  a  perpetual  delight.  All  around  this  entensive 
Close  runs  still  the  thick  and  lofty  ancient  wall  that 
marked  the  precincts  of  the  Monastery.  Within 
this  hoary  cincture  of  weathered  stone,  patched  and 
mended  with  ruff  brick,  lichened  and  mellowed  with 
age,  and  gay  with  stonecrop  and  wallflower — within 
this  peaceful  haven  are  set  old  houses  of  ages  ranging 
from  the  Early  English  picturesqueness  of  the 
Deanery  down  to  the  Georgian  primness  and  uncom¬ 
promising  squareness  of  outline  of  the  Canons’ 
residences ;  while  set  about  those  velvet  lawns  are 
immemorial  elms  and  yews  of  a  heavy  and  romantic 
shade.  It  is  such  a  yew  which  goes  to  make  the 
composition  in  a  picture  of  the  Deanery.  Not  in  all 
England  shall  you  who  seek  the  picturesque  find 
that  quality  better  developed  than  here,  where  the 
Deanery,  once  the  Prior’s  Lodge,  presents  its  three 
lancet  arches  so  prominently  in  the  middle  distance 
and  the  grey  Cathedral  tower  looms  overhead. 

The  old  house,  now  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  but  once 
known  as  Cheyney  Court — the  old-time  Court-house 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Soke — is  an  interesting  feature 
of  this  fine  Close.  Previous  to  1886  this  picturesquely 
timbered  front  was  hidden  behind  a  covering  of 
rough-cast.  Stripped  now  of  this  defacement,  it 
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makes,  with  its  intricately-carved  barge-boards  and 
clustered  chimneys,  a  picture  which  few  artists  can 
resist.  The  wooden  doors  of  the  gateway  to  the 
right  hand,  leading  into  Kingsgate  Street,  date,  pro¬ 
bably,  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Close  is  now  a  recognised  thoroughfare  for 
foot-passengers  between  the  High  Street  and  the 


An  anagram  over  an  arch  on  the  east  side, 
runs  : — 

1632. 

CESSIT  COMMUNI  PROPRIUM  JAM  PERGITE  QUA  FAS. 
Private  property  has  yielded  to  public  utility.  Pro¬ 
ceed  now  by  the  way  which  is  open  to  thee. 

And  another  : — 


ST.  CROSS  CHURCH,  LOOKING  NORTH  EAST. 


southern  districts  of  the  City  ;  but  it  was  not 
always  so  free  to  wayfarers,  as  the  curiously- 
carved  inscriptions  on  the  south-western  buttresses 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  walls  adjoining,  re¬ 
mind  the  stranger  who  painfully  deciphers  them. 
Wayfarers  at  one  time,  before  this  narrow  passage 
was  cut  through  the  spreading  angle-buttress,  were 
used  to  use  the  Nave  and  the  South  Aisle  of  the 
Cathedral  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Close,  but  the  abuse  of  the  House  of  God  becoming 
increasingly  flagrant,  Bishop  Curie  caused  this  passage, 
known  as  “  the  Slype,”  to  be  opened,  and  commemo¬ 
rated  his  act  to  all  future  ages  by  causing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  be  carved  in  the  masonry  : — 

-tPd  ILL  PREC 

\  \ 

AC  ATOR 

/  / 

H  VI  cr 

AMBULA 

=  ILLAC  PRECATOR,  HAC  VIATOR,  AMBULA. 

That  way  thou  who  comest  to  pray,  this  way  thou 
who  art  pursuing  thy  journey,  walk. 


ACR 

S  ILL 

CH 

/  \ 

\  \ 

l\ 

S  A 

IT  A 

ORO 

\  / 

/  / 

/ 

ERV 

S  1ST 

F 

SACRA  SIT  ILLA  CHORO,  SERVA  SIT  ISTA  FORO. 

That  way  is  consecrated  to  the  Choir,  this  way  leads 
to  the  market. 

This  slumberous  Close  has  had  its  times  of  pomp 
and  tumult,  when  the  dignified  clergy  held,  and  were 
accorded,  more  state  than  is  theirs  to-day,  and  wrhen 
contumacious  Prelate  or  Prior  required  some 
parade  of  arms  to  convince  him  that  the  worldly 
might  of  Kings  and  Princes  was  proof  even  against 
the  anathemas  of  Holy  Church.  The  irony  of  His¬ 
tory,  too,  grins  broadly  over  all  for  those  who  list  to 
hear  the  story  of  the  place.  Bigotry  and  intolerance, 
a  wise  toleration,  benevolence,  greed,  pride  of  place, 
humility,  have  had  their  turn  here  in  the  monastic 
buildings  that  have  all  but  utterly  vanished.  The 
Deanery  itself  has  sheltered  some  strange  and  ill- 
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assorted  folk  in  its  time.  Philip  of  Spain,  the  night 
before  his  marriage  to  Queen  Mary,  and  Charles  the 
Second,  while  his  Palace  on  the  hill-side  was  in  course 
of  building  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Nell  Gwynne, 
too,  might  have  found  a  lodging  here,  had  not  Bishop 
Ken,  at  that  time  but  a  Prebendary,  refused  to  let 
her  have  his  house.  But  the  King  was  kingly 
enough  to  bear  no  ill-will  to  that  staunch  Churchman 
for  his  act,  for  when  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  became  vacant,  he  appointed  Ken  to  the  See — 
“  that  good  little  man  who  refused  his  lodging  to 
poor  Nell.”  The  story  has  a  sweet  savour,  for  it 
shows  that  not  all  the  clergy  of  that  qge  were  truck¬ 
ling  time-servers,  and  that  “  Old  Rowley”  was  a  cynic 
of  some  geniality,  and  possessed  (what  historians 
conspire  to  deny  him)  a  conscience. 

The  Editor. 


The  hospital  of  st  cross 

ALMSHOUSE  OF  NOBLE 
POVERTY  BY  ALFRED 
PRENDERGAST 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  these  pages  in 
in  which  the  architectural  story  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  should  contain 
some  account  of  that  ancient  Hospital  of  Saint  Cross 
which  stands  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  divided 
from  its  streets  by  a  mile  of  water-meadows,  but 
linked  indissolubly  and  by  many  centuries  of 
association  with  it,  its  Cathedral,  and  its  Prelates. 
This,  the  oldest  Almshouse  in  England,  founded 
by  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  1136,  and  added  to  by  another  princely  Bishop, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  1445,  has  that  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  whatever  is  first  of  its  own 
class  ;  and  as  Winchester  School  is  first  among 
scholastic  foundations,  and  the  little  Church  of  Saint 
Martin  at  Canterbury  the  first  Christian  Church  in 
this  land,  so  does  this  old  foundation  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Cross  stand  forth  as  the  first  and  most 
complete  exemplar  of  its  order. 

The  meadow-paths  that  lead,  by  babbling  brooks 
and  oozy  hatches,  to  the  dreamy  hamlet  of  Sparkford, 
in  which  the  Hospital  is  situated,  command  im¬ 
pressive  views  of  the  broad  valley  through  which  the 
many-channelled  Itchen  winds  decorously,  with  no 
undue  haste,  to  its  wedding  with  the  sea  in  South¬ 
ampton  Water.  Behind  the  wayfarer  rise  the 
peaked  and  heaped-up  roofs  of  the  City,  and,  away 
on  his  left  hand,  forming  the  eastern  terrace  of  this 
quiet  valley,  runs  the  high-shouldered  down  that 
serves  as  a  broad  base  for  the  swelling  contours  of 
Saint  Catherine’s  Hill — that  weirdly  barren  eminence 


whose  turfy  sides  harbour  never  a  bush  or  spray 
until  its  very  apex  is  reached.  There,  on  the  very 
summit,  huddles  together  from  the  winds  and 
rigours  of  the  bleaker  months,  a  plantation  of  gloomy 
firs,  which  make  distant  views  of  this  Hill  of  Saint 
Catherine  a  sight  not  readily  to  be  forgotten. 

Beyond  this  Hill,  whose  crown  of  murmuring 
trees  awakens  strange  reverential  emotions  in  the 
beholder,  comes  Saint  Cross,  the  squat,  four-square 
tower  of  its  Norman  Church  rising,  with  fine  effect, 
above  the  trees  that  flourish  on  these  fertile  levels. 

When  Henry  of  Blois  founded  the  original  Hos¬ 
pital  in  1136,  he  designed  it  for  the  accommodation 
of  thirteen  poor  men,  “  feeble  and  so  reduced  in 
strength  that  they  can  hardly,  or  with  difficulty, 
support  themselves  without  another’s  aid.”  These 
were  to  be  clothed,  boarded,  and  fed.  A  hundred 
other  pensioners  were  to  receive  a  certain  allowance 
daily  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  revenues,  over  and 
above  what  went  in  satisfaction  of  these  objects,  was 
to  be  distributed  in  general  charity.  Alas,  however, 
for  the  pious  intentions  of  the  founder,  the  revenues 
of  the  Hospital  that  were  to  be  devoted  to  such 
admirable  purposes  were  wasted  in  disputes  between 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  the  Knights  Hos¬ 
pitallers,  under  whose  administration  it  had  been 
placed.  These  disputes  as  to  the  management  were 
eventually  settled  by  the  Pope,  about  the  year  1200, 
in  favour  of  the  Bishops,  who  thereafter  appointed 
the  Master  of  the  Hospital. 

This  jurisdiction  did  not  prove  so  admirable  as  it 
might  have  done  ;  for,  the  victory  gained,  the  Bishop, 
apparently,  did  not  exercise  the  care  which  so  im¬ 
portant  a- charge  demanded.  So  scandalous  did  this 
mismanagement  become  that,  in  1370,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Master  was  “robbing  the  Hospital  of  all 
corn,  hay,  animals,  stock,  and  other  goods  and  utensils 
that  he  could  lay  hands  on.”  He  had,  in  fact,  set 
himself  to  despoil  the  Hospital  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  “  He  not  only  sold  the  corn  and  cattle,  but 
great  quantities  of  material  that  had  been  laid  in  for 
necessary  repairs,  and  converted  the  money  they 
brought  to  his  own  use.  He  was  a  peculator,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  worst  and  most  shameless  type  ;  but  the 
times  that  allowed  such  things  must  have  been 
singularly  out  of  joint.  The  Law  had  no  terrors  for 
such  a  stupendous  rogue,  for  while  a  suit  was  pending 
against  him  in  respect  of  these  misdeeds,  he  pulled 
down  the  larder  of  the  Hospital  and  sold  the  materials. 
What  use  was  a  larder  ?  he  might  have  argued,  since 
the  revenues  were  appropriated  and  the  shelves 
bare.  The  hundred  pensioners  were  turned  away, 
and  the  thirteen  Brethren  forced  to  quit  the  place 
and  provide  for  themselves  wherever  they  could. 

It  was  Wykeham  who  redressed  this  intolerable 
state  of  things  in  1 372,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal 
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Beaufort,  further  helped  to  bring  back  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Cross  to  its  original  purpose.  Nay,  he 


THE  CHURCH  :  INTERIOR,  LOOKING  EAST. 

did  more;  for,  in  addition  to  restoring  the  old  founda¬ 
tion,  he  added  to  it  a  charitable  bequest  of  his  own 
which  he  called  the  Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty. 
He  endowed  this  Foundation  with  an  income  sufficient 
to  maintain  two  Priests,  thirty-five  Brethren,  and  three 
Sisters.  With  the  consent  of  the  Master  and  Brethren 
of  the  existing  Hospital,  he  erected,  on  ground  closely 
adjacent  to  the  Church,  the  Quadrangle,  the  main 
part  of  which  still  exists,  as  well  as  the  Gateway 
known  as  Beaufort’s  Tower.  He  lived  to  see  his 
buildings  completed,  as  appears  from  a  recital  of  the 
Charter  of  Henry  VI.,  dated  1455  ;  and  shortly  after 
his  death  the  new  Brotherhood  was  fully  established 
with  its  prescribed  number  of  Brethren  and  Sisters. 
It  was  placed  by  Charter  under  the  government  of 
the  Master  of  the  Hospital,  but  was  managed  as  a 
distinct  institution. 

For  some  few  years  the  Almshouse  was  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
Founder;  but  the  shameful  old  story  was  presently 
repeated,  and  by  degrees  the  Master  and  Brethren  of 
the  Hospital  diverted  the  revenues  of  the  Almshouse 
for  their  own  gain  so  completely  that  after  they  ear  1557 
few  traces  of  the  Brethren  of  Noble  Poverty  can  be 
found;  whilst  many  of  the  endowments  were  alienated. 
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In  1696,  the  Master  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital 
publicly  repudiated  the  Trust  reposed  in  them,  and 

proceeded  to  pull 
down  the  residences 
belonging  to  the 
Hospital.  They 
occupied  thirteen 
sets  of  apartments 
out  of  those  erected 
by  Beaufort  for  the 
Brethren  of  the 
Almshouse;  gutted 
several  sets  to  form  a 
luxurious  residence 
for  the  Master  ;  ap¬ 
plied  the  remnant 
of  the  endowments 
made  by  Beaufort 
to  the  use  of  the 
Brethren  of  the 
Hospital,  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  remaining 
sets  of  rooms  to 
become  ruinous. 
Later  on,  the  south 
side  of  Beaufort’s 
Quadrangle  was 
razed  to  the  ground. 
Noble  Poverty,  per¬ 
haps,  retained  its 
nobility  under  these 
mischances,  but  it  was  become  poor  indeed.  The 
two  Foundations  have  now,  after  protracted  disputes 
and  litigation,  been  re-organized  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

The  Thirteen  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  wear 
a  long  black  gaberdine  with  a  silver  cross  —  the 
cross  patec,  which  forms  the  cognizance  of  the 
place — on  the  left  breast ;  while  the  Brethren  of 
the  Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty  are  distinguished 
by  red  gowns,  with  an  embroidered  Cardinal’s 
Hat  conspicuous  upon  them.  These  bedesmen  of 
Saint  Cross  have  no  unenviable  lot.  Each  one 
has  five  shillings  a  week  in  money,  with  a  house 
in  the  Quadrangle,  consisting  of  two  rooms  and 
pantry.  A  garden  is  attached  to  each  house, 
and  to  every  Brother  a  certain  daily  allowance 
of  meat  and  bread  is  apportioned.  Until  lately,  a 
measure  of  beer  was  included,  set  down  in  the  old 
charters  as  “  one-and-a-half  gallons  of  good  small 
beer  to  each.”  This  has  now  been  commuted  for  a 
money  payment.  On  certain  high-days  and  holidays, 
gargantuan  mince-pies  and  “  plum  broth  ”  exercise 
the  digestions  of  the  Brethren  ;  while  pancakes  and 
roast  beef  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and  a  “pot  of  beer, 
with  a  cast  of  bread  sliced  and  three  pounds  of  honey 
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boiled  together” — a  peculiar  concoction  known  as 
“Judas’  Sop” — on  e^ery  Good  Friday  make  those 
Festivals  memorable. 

“  Also,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  there  is  allowed  by 
the  Master  3s.  4d.  quarterly  to  a  barber,  for  the 
trimming  of  the  Brothers  ;  and  at  Christmas,  yearly, 
every  Brother  hath  a  new  gown.” 

The  visitor  to  St.  Cross  approaches  and  enters  by 
the  Gatehouse,  known  generally  as  the  Beaufort 
Tower.  The  singular  custom  of  the  “  Wayfarer’s 
Dole  ”  is  still  observed  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge  within 
the  archway  of  this  Tower,  and  consists  of  the  gift 
of  a  horn  of  small  beer  and  a  slice  of  bread  to  all 
who  choose  to  ask  for  it.  To  ask  for  the  Dole  is,  of 
course,  the  pleasure  of  every  curious  visitor,  but  in 
the  long  days  of  summer,  when  tourists  are  many, 
not  a  few  late-comers  have  been  disappointed,  for 
the  daily  allowance  to  the  Porter  for  this  purpose  is 
but  two  gallons  of  ale  and  two  loaves  of  bread. 

The  Beaufort  Tower  (1404-7)  rises  grandly  above 
the  roofing  of  the  Quadrangle,  and  presents  a  fine  and 
sturdy  elevation  from  either  within  or  without.  The 
somewhat  depressed  arch  is  deeply  moulded,  and 
its  spandrels  richly  worked  with  cusping,  while  the 
string-course  above  is  filled  with  quaint  devices 
and  portrait-heads,  among  which  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Cardinal’s  Hat.  The  fine  groining 
within  supports  the  Founder’s  Chamber  or  Muni¬ 
ment  Room,  above  whose  window  appear  three 
canopied  niches,  two  of  which  are  empty.  The 
third  still  retains  the  figure  of  the  Cardinal,  in  an 
attitude  of  adoration.  The  central  niche  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  while  that  to  the  other  side  held  a  statue  of 
the  first  Founder,  Henry  of  Blois.  The  elevation  to 


the  Quadrangle  includes  a  niche  filled  until  nearly  a 
century  ago  by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which 
suddenly  fell,  almost  crushing  one  of  the  Brethren 
in  its  descent.  This  statue  had  been  preserved  from 
the  fury  of  fanatics  through  all  the  troubles  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  Civil  War  by  an  ingenious 
story  that  it  represented  a  milkmaid  with  a  pail  on 
her  head. 

Entering  the  quadrangle  by  this  archway,  the 
visitor  who  prefers  to  be  conducted  round  the 
Hospital,  rather  than  to  explore  it  for  himself,  will 
be  shown  all  that  is  to  be  seen  by  one  of  the 
Brethren — who  fills  the  office,  in  monthly  turn,  of 
“  Brother  Exhibitor,”  an  office  that  but  serves  to 
bring  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  these  retired 
Brethren,  to  whom  its  rocks,  storms,  shoals  and  leaks 
are  known  only  by  hearsay. 

There  are  few  days  of  the  year  on  which  this 
official  finds  his  place  a  sinecure,  for  the  fame  of 
Saint  Cross  has  gone  forth  through  all  the  land  and 
over  seas  ;  and  no  one  who  sees  Winchester  without 
repairing  to  the  mother  of  all  almshouses  and  charit-' 
able  institutions  can  claim  to  have  rounded  off  his 
visit  completely. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  truly,  that  the  view 
which  opens  before  one  after  passing  through  this 
Gateway  resembles  very  closely  an  Oxford  College 
Quadrangle.  Something  more  rural,  however,  than 
any  College  that  Oxford  can  boast,  and  not  a  little 
more  homely  and  unpretentious,  it  has  really  a 
character  entirely  its  own  ;  a  character  that  embodies 
and  induces  to  all  those  charms  of  rest,  quietude  and 
meditation  that  wise  men  sigh  for,  but  none  are  wise 
sufficiently  to  lay  hold  of  when  opportunities 
present. 
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ENTRANCE  TOWER  AND  NORTH  SIDE  OF  QUADRANGLE. 


This  view  which  meets  the  stranger’s  gaze  on 
passing  the  Porter’s  Lodge  resolves  itself  into  a  square 
and  spacious  lawn,  in  whose  midst  a  sundial  marks 
the  long  reposeful  hours  ;  while  quiet  meadows  and 
tall  elms  close  the  view  ahead,  and  the  grand  Norman 
Church  occupies  the  south-east  angle.  The  Quad¬ 
rangle  is  enclosed  to  the  right  by  the  Brethren’s 
quarters,  and  on  the  left  by  a  long  low  Cloister  of 
quasi-ecclesiastical  aspect  and  sixteenth-century  con- 
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struction,  leading  from  the  North  Transept  of  the 
Church  to  the  Porter’s  Lodge.  This  Cloister  is  of 
peculiar  interest  and  beauty  ;  interesting  because  it 
affords  so  fine  a  subject  for  the  architectural  student 
to  study  and  store  up  in  his  note-book  for  a  certain 
present  delight  and  a  probable  future  use  in  adapta¬ 
tion  to  modern  domestic  purposes.  It  cannot  be 
too  insistently  and  emphatically  pointed  out  “  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  ”  that  here,  in  this  belated 
semi-ecclesiastical  and  semi-collegiate  Cloister,  a  fine 
picturesque  design  is  waiting  to  be  adapted  and  put 
to  use  in  the  modern  country  house.  Let  me  give 
some  detailed  description  of  it,  to  help  out  Mr. 
Triggs’  sketch  of  its  Oriel  window  over-page,  and  the 
view  of  the  whole  length  of  this  covered  walk  seen 
in  another  illustration.  The  walk  is  paved  with  very 
large  square  red  tiles,  and  is  ceiled  plainly,  like  any 
domestic  building  ;  the  roof,  of  course,  red-tiled,  the 
long  blank  wall  faced  with  rough-cast  of  a  warm 
yellowish  tinge,  and  supported  on  a  range  of  broad 
and  low  timber  arcading,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  dwarf  wall  some  three  feet  in  height. 
This  arcaded  work  is  a  charming  feature  ;  strong  and 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put,  but  light 
and  decorative  to  the  last  degree.  Here  the  spirits 
of  domesticity  and  the  cloistral  life  of  the  sunless  and 
gloomy  recluse  meet  and  give  something  of  each 
other’s  characteristics.  Only,  the  comfortable  air  of 
domesticity  is  most  apparent,  and  there  is  but  a 
soupqon  of  the  cloistral  character  in  this  work. 
Reclusion,  indeed,  cannot  be  sunless  here. 

But  I  have  yet  to  paint,  in  as  glowing  colours  as  I 
can  find,  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  rarely 
beautiful,  if  unpretending,  design — the  red- bricked, 
stone-dressed  Oriel  that  occupies  a  place  midway, 
and  affords,  in  its  richness,  so  excellent  a  foil  to  the 
blank  rough-cast  wall.  Reared  upon  two  brick  arches, 
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supported  midway  by  an  octangular  pillar  of  the 
same  material,  and  flanked  by  splayed  buttresses 
with  stone  quoins,  the  window-opening  occupies  a 
comparatively  small  space,  and  is  filled  with  stone 
mullions  and  tracery  of  a  Tudor  character  ;  the  whole 
design  proclaimed  by  a  stone  tablet,  let  into  the 
brickwork,  to  be  the  work  of  Bishop  Compton. 
Whimsical  and  highly  picturesque  it  is,  and  the 
pinnacle  to  the  pillar,  together  with  the  little  window 
recessed  deeply  away  behind,  partakes  fully  of  the 
same  qualities.  I  should  not  fail  to  remark  here 
upon  the  exquisite  colour  of  the  old  red  brick,  and 
on  the  smallness  of  the  bricks ;  to  both  of  which  con¬ 
siderations  of  rich  tones  and  unusually  diminutive 
scale  this  Oriel  owes  much  of  its  charm.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Cloister,  lit  by  this  window,  served  for  an 
Infirmary.  It  communicates  with  the  Church,  and 
anciently,  it  is  said,  afforded  means  by  which  the  sick 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  services. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  tower  as 
one  comes  into  the  quad,  is  the  Refectory,  a  building 
distinguished  externally  by  a  range  of  three  finely- 
designed  Perpendicular  windows  of  two  lights,  whose 


heads  are  filled  with  cinquefoil 
cusps  and  surmounted  by  a 
quatrefoil.  A  transom  divides 
the  lights  into  two  parts.  This 
Refectory,  part  of  Beaufort’s 
work,  has  a  high-pitched  open 
timber  roof,  and  a  Minstrel 
Gallery  at  its  western  end.  It 
still  retains  its  central  hearth, 
although  the  louvre  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the 
roof  ;  while,  among  other  relics 
of  byegone  days,  the  leathern 
“  black  jacks,”  the  ancient 
pricket  candlesticks,  and 
curious  salt-cellars  are  still 
preserved.  The  Brethren  no 
longer  sit  daily  at  table  in  their 
old  hall :  each  one  receiving  his 
dinner  at  the  kitchen  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  his  own  house  ;  but  on 
days  of  feasting  and  general 
rejoicing  they  assemble  here 
and  dine  together ;  making, 
with  their  venerable  forms 
and  with  the  firelight  glancing 
on  their  quaint  dress,  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture.  The  Master’s 
House  adjoins  the  Refectory 
and  completes  this  north  side. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  domestic  buildings 
only  by  possessing  modern 
windows,  with  sashes,  a  distinction  that  does  not 

commend  itself  to  the  beholder.  It  was  probably 

converted  to  its  present  use  out  of  the  old  Hundred 

Men’s  Hall,  wherein  the  hundred  outside  pensioners 
of  the  Foundation  were  used  to  be  fed.  The  name  is 
now  given  to  a  barn-like  structure  seen  on  the  left-hand 
of  the  entrance  court,  before  one  comes  to  the  gateway. 

It  remains  now  to  describe  the  noble  Church  of 
this  charitable  institution  ;  a  building  whose  majesty 
is  surprising  in  this  place  of  bedesmen.  Henry  of 
Blois  built  alike  the  Hospital  and  its  Church,  and  his 
must  have  been  a  fervent  piety  that  led  him  to  be  as 
lavish  of  Architectural  beauty  on  what  modern  ways 
of  thought  might  contemptuously  deem  a  receptacle 
for  beggars,  as  he  could  have  been  on  the  noblest  of 
royal  palaces.  It  is  a  church  Cathedral-like  in  plan, 
and  almost  in  bulk.  Cruciform,  its  length  is  125  feet, 
and  its  breadth  across  transepts  but  little  less — - 
1 15  feet.  Norman  in  general  character,  and  extremely 
enriched  Norman  in  many  of  its  details,  it  yet  exhibits 
portions  in  every  style  up  to  Late  Decorated.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  course  of  construction 
from  1171  to  about  1292. 
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The  exterior  first  attracts  attention  from  its  very 
peculiar  hunched-up  appearance,  giving  a  singularly 
vivid  impression  of  solidity.  Characteristically 
Norman  in  design,  a  glance  reveals  the  alterations  of 
succeeding  periods.  The  West  Doorway  is  Early 
English  of  the  best  kind,  while  the  geometrical 
tracery  of  the  great  window  above  is  fully-developed 
Decorated.  Other  windows  vary  greatly,  from  Tran¬ 
sitional  Norman 
in  the  Nave  to 
Decorated  in  the 
Clerestory. 

But  the  great 
value  of  this 
Church  to  stud¬ 
ents  of  Roman¬ 
esque  and  Gothic 
are  its  Transi¬ 
tional  features. 

It  would  appear 
that  the  building 
was  discontinued 
soon  after  its 
commence  m  ent, 
and  recom¬ 
menced  in  a  later 
and  richer  style 
towards  the  end 
of  the  century. 

The  east  end  is  a 
line  example  of 
Romanesque,  in 
all  its  purity  and 
majesty.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  ends 
of  Choir  and 
Aisles  brought  to  ^ 
a  simultaneous 
conclusion  and 
ended  by  a  plain 
high  pitched 
gable,  between 
two  square  tur¬ 
rets  of  two  stages 
which  rise  from 
the  angle 

pilasters,  and  are  ornamented  with  slender  banded 
shafts.  Small  Norman  windows  give  light  to  the 
Choir. 

The  interior  deserves  more  space  than  I  have  at 
command,  and,  indeed,  it  would  require  a  book 
wherein  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  it.  It  has  been 
restored  with  some  modicum  of  care  by  Butterfield, 
but  the  stone  has,  unfortunately,  been  scraped  clean, 
and  the  mellow  tones  that  had  gained  upon  it  during 
the  centuries  are  irretrievably  gone.  The  solemn 
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effect  of  the  interior  will  thus  be  spoiled,  to  the 
minds  of  many,  by  these  restorations  of  Butterfield, 
and  by  the  way  in  which  the  walls  of  the  Choir  have 
been  covered  with  a  mural  “  decoration  ”  seme  thirty 
years  old.  The  well-authenticated  story  goes  that 
in  1863  an  anonymous  donor  who  signed  his  letters 
u  Z.  O.,”  gave  £75°  toward  the  restoration  of  this 
part  of  the  Church.  The  sum  was  comparatively 

small,  taking  the 
huge  figures  into 
which  restora¬ 
tions  run  nowa¬ 
days,  but  the 
maximum  of  in¬ 
jury  has  been 
wrought  with  it. 
A  portion  of  the 
gift  was  expen¬ 
ded  on  the  floor¬ 
ing,  which  is 
now  partly 
covered  with 
tiles  bearing 
those  mysterious 
|L  initials  ;  by  way 
of  compliment, 
it  may  be 
supposed.  The 
rest  of  the  funds 
went  to w a r d s 
daubing  the 
Choir  with  the 
shocking  efforts 
at  decoration 
which  vulgarize, 
nay,  absolutely 
ruin,  its  once 
venerable 
appearance.  To 
whom  Saint 
Cross  is  in¬ 
debted  for  that 
unfortunate  gift 
we  shall  probably 
never  know. 
“Z.  O.”  will,  in 

all  likelihood,  remain  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  old 
tiles  inscribed  “  Have  Mynde  ”  have  always  been, 
and  are  always  likely  to  be. 

The  Nave,  of  three  bays,  is  quite  as  sturdy  and 
strong  as  are  those  early  Norman  Transepts  of  Win¬ 
chester  ;  but,  although  these  builders  of  the  period 
that  occupied  a  place  midway  between  Norman  and 
Early  English  had  not  yet  learned  the  way  of  build¬ 
ing  lightly,  they  had,  at  least,  come  to  perceive  the 
possibilities  of  decoration.  Thus  it  is  that  for  rich- 
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ness  and  massiveness  combined,  Saint  Cross  is  fore¬ 
most  among  ecclesiasticai  buildings  of  its  period  in 
the  South  of  England.  The  Choir  has  the  Pointed 
arch  introduced  as  an  arch  of.  construction  through¬ 
out,  while  the  semi-circular  form  is  retained  as  an 
arch  of  decoration.  The  Triforium  of  intersecting 
arches,  once  the  contending- ground,  of  parties  who 
considered  it  to  have  first  suggested  the  pointed 
arch  and  of  other  parties  who  repudiated  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  is  extremely  rich,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the 
second  period  in  the  history  of  the  building. 
Whether  it  was  ever  open  all  round,  as  a  true 
Triforium  should  be,  is  a  matter  equally  in  dispute. 
It  affords  no  passage  now,  excepting  at  the  east  end. 
The  Nave,  with  its  Aisles  and  the  Transepts  are  all 
vaulted  ;  the  Nave  arcade  having  caps  of  a  beauty 
approaching  somewhat  to  the  Corinthian  model 
among  the  Classic  styles,  while  the  bases  are  richly 
sculptured. 

It  is  in  the  Transepts  that  the  gradual  change  to 
Early  English  is  best  seen,  in  the  upper  range  of 
lancet-shaped  windows,  and  in  the  altered  character 
of  the  vaulting,  which  now  begins  to  assume  a  more 
acute  form,  and  to  become  endowed  with  moulded 


ribs  dividing  the  several  parts.  A  lower  window  of 
the  North  Transept  exhibits  on  its  inner  face  a 
remarkable  rendering  of  the  well-known  beak  and 
head  moulding,  developed  here  into  the  complete 
form  of  a  bird.  Above  is  seen  the  original  Tran¬ 
sitional  window  which  opens  from  the  Transept  into 
the  Infirmary,  as  already  mentioned,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  sick  to  be,  in  effect,  present  at  the 
services,  an  arrangement  which  tends  to  show  the 
vital  importance  in  which  religion  was  held  in  those 
times.  The  exterior  of  the  South  Transept  possesses, 
at  the  angle  between  the  Transept  and  the  Choir,  an 
enigma  which  has  as  yet  found  no  certain  solution, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that 
equally  enigmatic  feature  of  Winchester’s  interior — 
the  so-called  Tomb  of  Rufus.  This  puzzling  object 
is  the  well-known  Triple  Arch,  much  enriched  with 
billet  and  chevron  mouldings,  and,  in  its  present 
aspect,  demanding  some  reason  for  this  apparently 
useless  and  awkward  position.  The  fact  of  Henry 
de  Blois’  original  Hospital  buildings  having  been 
situated  on  this  side  of  the  Church,  rather  than  on  the 
site  the  present  buildings  occupy,  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  this  was  a  doorway  into  some  long-vanished 
Cloister.  It  has  also  been  held 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  buttery- 
hatch  whence  the  Dole  was 
distributed. 

The  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Church  exhibits  a  plainness 
sufficiently  striking  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  richness  of  the 
north  side. 

The  Charity  has  seen  evil  days, 
and  strife  and  contention  have 
been  its  portion  during;  many 
long  and  weary  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Preyed  upon  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  guardians,  the  Hospital 
of  Saint  Cross  in  after  years  for 
long  battened  upon  the  revenues 
of  its  sister  Charity,  the  Alms¬ 
house  of  Noble  Poverty,  and 
practically  appropriated  them  all. 
Thus  does  the  plucked  pigeon 
take  wisdom,  and  commence,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  hawking  on 
its  own  account.  But  these 
wrongs  have  been  righted  at 
last,  as  far  as  possible.  Each 
has  its  due,  and  under  skilful 
management  the  twin  Founda¬ 
tions  bid  fair  to  carry  on  their 
beneficent  purpose  to  all  time. 
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The  manoelian  architec¬ 
ture  OE  PORTUGAL: 
BELEM  BY  BULKELEY 
CRESWELL 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  not  another  Church  of 
equal  importance  and  interest  with  the  Convent 
Church  of  St.  Jerome  at  Belem,  Lisbon,  which  has 
been  so  little  drawn  and  described.  Fergusson  refers 
briefly  to  it  in  his  History  of  Architecture  in  its 
relation  to  Burgos  Cathedral  and  the  Memorial  Church 
at  Batalha,  and  as  exemplifying  the  Spanish  origin 


or  a  General  made  in  hour  of  death  or  dread  of 
defeat — and  the  Church  at  Belem  is  no  exception. 
It  was  raised  to  commemorate,  and,  as  one  may 
suppose,  to  propitiate  the  departure  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
on  that  voyage  of  discovery  to  India  which  is  the 
one  glorious  page  in  Portuguese  History,  a  brilliant 
page  made  immortal  by  the  lengthy  epics  of 
Camoens.  It  must,  therefore,  seem  a  peculiarly 
happy  coincidence  that  this  national  memorial, 
commemorating  in  effect  the  literature  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  of  Portugal,  should  be  raised  in 
that  particular  manner  of  design  which  is  iden- 


XHE  CLOISTERS. 

of  Roslyn  Chapel ;  but  his  remarks  tend  to  show  that 
he  has  bestowed  upon  it  a  passing  consideration 
only,  and  that  he  never  actually  visited  the  Church 
himself.  Batalha,  in  many  ways  a  less  distinctive 
and  characteristic  building,  has  been  fully  illustrated 
by  James  Murphy,  whose  volume  of  plates  has  made 
the  name  of  the  Church  familiar,  but  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction  seems  to  have  fallen  to  Belem. 

Nearly  all  Portuguese  Churches  have  been  raised 
in  memorial  to  some  victory  gained  or  catastrophe 
eluded — more  often  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  a  Prince 


tiffed  with  the  characteristic  Architecture  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  this  last  reason  that  the  term 
“Manoelian”  is  more  fitly  applied  than  the  more 
definite  designation  of  “  16th  century.”  The  word 
is  derived  from  that  Portuguese  Monarch,  Dom 
Manoel  I.,  otherwise  Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  who 
stimulated,  and  indeed  inculcated,  this  style  of 
Architecture.  He  is,  indeed,  much  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  Manoelian  Architecture  than  our 
own  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  with  their  respective 
Architectures.  The  Manoelian  is  the  last  develop- 
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meat  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Portugal,  and,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Perpendicular  of  England  and 
the  Flamboyant  of  France,  it  is  this  last  phase  which 
has  identified  itself  with  the  national  Architecture. 

Vasco  da  Gama  set  sail  from  the  Tagus  upon  his 
famous  venture  on  July  8,  1497,  and  the  building  of 
the  Church  was  begun  the  next  year  :  a  foundation 
stone  being  laid  by  the  King  in  person  in  1500. 
The  Church  was  laid  on  a  foundation  of  driven  piles, 
near  to  the  river,  and  adjacent  to  the  spot  where  the 
discoverer  actually  embarked.  Nearly  opposite  lay 
an  Island  in  mid-river,  on  which  was  the  picturesque 
old  fort  of  St. 

Vincent.  Since 
then,  however, 
the  tides  have 
silted  up  the 
nearmost  pass¬ 
age,  and  made 
the  Island  and 
its  fort  one  with 
the  mainland,  so 
that  the  Church 
is  now  some  two 
hundred  yards 
from  the  water. 

For  the  building 
of  this  Church 
Dom  Manoel 
deserted  the 
famous  Capelin 
Iinperfeita,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the 
sepulchre  of  him¬ 
self  and  his 
descendants,  and 
if  completed, 
would  have  been 
roofed  with  the 
largest  Gothic 
dome  in  Christ¬ 
endom.  He  quar¬ 
relled  with  his 
Architect,  who 
shortly  after¬ 
wards  died, 
seemingly  of  disgust,  and  at  once  set  about  the 
building  of  the  Belem  Church,  appointing  as  his 
Architect  one  Joao  Potissi,  an  Italian.  Under  this 
man’s  direction  the  work  was  completed  in  1511. 
A  severe  Classic  Choir  in  two  orders  was  subse¬ 
quently  added,  and  of  late  years  part  of  the  organ 
gallery,  with  the  balustrading,  has  been  rebuilt. 

The  dreariness  of  the  annals  of  building  is  relieved, 
in  the  case  of  Belem,  by  one  of  those  touches  of  human 
nature  which,  as  we  know,  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 


When  the  building  was  completed,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  consecration  was  approaching  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  noticed  that  the  architect  had  disappeared. 
Signor  Joao,  it  seemed,  was  hiding  his  blushing  glory, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  hiding  it  in  France.  In  these 
circumstances  the  King  ordered  the  internal  scaffold¬ 
ing,  which  still  encumbered  the  Church,  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  here  a  difficulty  arose  :  no  man  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  removal  of  the  centering  of 
the  Nave  groin.  Part  of  this  vaulting  had  collapsed 
during  the  construction,  crushing  some  of  the  work¬ 
men,  and  it  became  obvious  that  Potissi  was  rather 

blushing  for  his 
glory  than  blush¬ 
ing  in  it.  Dom 
Manoel,  how¬ 
ever,  had  plenty 
of  mediaeval  re¬ 
source,  and  was 
at  once  equal  to 
the  occasion.  A 
word  to  his 
judges,  and  an 
extension  of 
leave  to  the 
public  execu¬ 
tioner,  soon 
found  him  a 
sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  brawny 
criminals  who 
had  been  lan¬ 
guishing  in  filthy 
prisons  under 
sentence  of 
death.  These 
he  ordered  to 
expiate  their 
crimes  by  de¬ 
molishing  and 
removing  the 
scatfolding  with¬ 
in  the  Church 
and  perishing, 
like  Samson, 
among  the  ex¬ 
pected  ruins.  In  vain  the  miserable  men  appealed  to 
his  mercy,  imploring  that  they  might  be  hanged  :  the 
King  was  obdurate.  Pricked  on  by  the  pikes  of  the 
soldiery  the  wretches  were  forced  to  accept  their  lot. 
The  cold  stones,  however,  seem  to  have  held  a  com¬ 
passion  beyond  the  sovereign’s.  The  vaulting  not 
only  stood,  giving  them  pardon,  but  remains  firm  to 
this  day.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  a  few  stones 
only  were  dislodged,  and  these  were  easily  replaced. 
When  Potissi  learned  that  his  building  stood,  he  at 
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once  returned  with  all  haste  to  Lisbon  to  receive 
congratulations,  and  in  his  honour,  to  commemorate 
him,  there  is  carved  his  profile  in  relief  on  the  N.W. 
pier  of  the  crossing  ;  but  (if  the  paradox  may  be  ex¬ 
cused)  it  would  have  been  a  greater  relief  if  it  had 
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been  entirely  omitted,  for,  if  this  portraiture  of  him 
is  to  be  believed,  Potissi  must  have  been  a  strangely 
hideous  man. 

The  series  of  photographs  that  in  part  illustrate 
this  article  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  various  styles 
of  Architecture,  and  those  who  have  the  antiquary’s 
instincts  and  set  store  by  the  traditional  develop¬ 
ments  of  a  manner  of  building,  would  much  interest 
themselves  here.  The  basis  of  this  Manoelian  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  retrogression  of  the  Gothic  and  bears 
some  not  remote  relation  to  the  last  Gothic  forms  of 
Germany.  Fergusson  suggests  in  his  handbook,  that 
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those  characteristic  features  which  the  Germans  have 
claimed  to  themselves,  in  especial  the  pierced  open¬ 
work  spire,  were  in  reality  imported  by  them,  and 
that  their  actual  birth-place  is  in  the  semi-oriental 
Architecture  of  Spain.  We  are  not,  however,  here 
concerned  with  the  open-work  spire, 
though  this  feature  is  finely  developed 
at  Burgos,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  forcibly 
suggested  at  Batalha  ;  but  with  that 
other  distinctive  mark  of  late  Gothic 
in  Germany,  stump-tracery — tracery  in 
imitation  of  wood  branches  —  which 
here  also  is  the  characteristic  most 
noticeable  in  these  buildings  of  Dom 
Manoel  ;  and  carving  and  decoration 
availing  of  this  idea  are  very  largely 
had  recourse  to  in  the  Capella 
Imperfeitci  at  Batalha,  which  was  the 
immediate  precursor  of  Belem. 

At  Belem,  however,  we  find  the 
feeling  of  the  design  and  the  detail  to 
be  strongly  influenced  by  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  its  Architect  being  one 
educated  in  Italian  Art  ;  and  so  we  find 
that  while  on  the  whole  the  Gothic 
form  predominates,  the  detail  is  prone 
to  fall  away  from  the  heavy  under-cut 
carving  of  Batalha,  and  to  take  the 
form  of  Italian  arabesques  and  relievos. 

Perhaps  the  South  Entrance  is  the 
most  satisfactory  feature  of  Belem,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  fine  example  of  a  late 
development  in  the  Gothic  manner. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  sculptures, 
omitting  the  statue  between  the  entrance 
doors,  show  hardly  a  trace  of  the  volup¬ 
tuous  lines  introduced  by  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  which  deforms  so  much  of  the 
Gothic  Architecture  of  this  period. 
The  intricate  scheme  of  the  plinths 
and  bases  ;  the  twisted  fanciful 
columns  ;  the  canopies  encrusted  with 
foliation,  and  showing  in  the  outmost 
of  them  a  not  unpleasantly  aggressive 
use  of  the  stump-tracery  ;  are  all  true  to  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Gothic  period,  and  are  harmoniously 
wedded  to  effect  a  really  fine  design,  so  that  the 
protrusion  of  Signor  Potissi  with  arabesques  upon 
the  wide  wave-mold  of  the  door  jamb,  becomes  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  inappropriateness. 

There  is  just  one  other  influence  that  has  affected 
to  some  considerable  extent  the  scheme  of  design 
at  Belem  that  may  interest  the  antiquarian,  namely, 
the  Moorish  influence.  No  one  can  have  visited  the 
Alhambra  at  Granada,  and  other  Moorish  palaces, 
without  recognizing  in  the  Cloisters  at  Belem  and 
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also  in  the  Nave,  that  same  luxuriousness  which 
characterises  the  Moorish  Courts  :  a  luxuriousness 
expressing  sensuality  of  beauty  which  is  perfectly 
foreign  to  the  ecclesiastical  feeling  of  Gothic  days, 
and  is  widely  divergent  in  character  from  those 
appeals  to  the  senses,  wrought  by  the  vastness 
and  richness  affected  in  the  Churches  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  Andalucia  of  the  Moors  included  all 
Portugal  south  of  Coimbra.  When  Belem  was  built 
there  were  many  Moorish  houses  in  Lisbon,  since 
destroyed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Earthquake ;  and 
at  Cintra,  but  twelve  miles  distant,  there  still  remains 


The  material  of  which  Belem  is  built  is  a  white 
carbonate  of  lime  found  in  the  vicinity.  This  stone, 
which  is  soft  and  easily  worked  when  newly  quarried, 
soon  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  much  of  it 
now  exhibits  a  texture  and  transparency  approaching 
to  that  of  marble.  Time  has  coloured  the  outside 
stonework  with  a  line  golden,  rusty  stain,  but  the 
effect  is  in  parts  much  marred  by  black  mottlings 
having  strongly  defined  edges,  which  would  seem  to 
be  caused  by  some  miscroscopic  lichenous  growth. 
The  strong  contrast  of  the  black  upon  the  white  in 
the  southern  light  is  no  slight  disfigurement.  This 
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the  considerable  Alhambra,  with  the  picturesque 
Moorish  Castle  on  the  heights  above ;  while,  as  if  to 
emphasize  this  association,  there  are  at  Belem  one 
or  two  scraps  of  detail  curiously  adapted  from  the 
Moresque  :  notably  a  decorative  stopped  string-course 
in  the  Aisle  over  the  South  entrance,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  a  string  with  a  heavy  cresting  that  runs  all 
round  the  inside  wall  of  the  Cloisters,  and  is  an 
accurate  reproduction  in  relief  of  a  striking  decoration 
bordering  the  tilework  round  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
more  considerable  apartments  of  the  Palace  at  Cintra. 


growth  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed  about  the  south 
entrance,  and  no  attempts  to  remove  it  permanently 
have  yet  been  successful.  Internally,  the  stone  retains 
somewhat  of  its  original  opaque  white,  and  is  of  such 
texture,  that  the  more  richly  decorative  parts  remind 
one  distantly  of  petrifactions  from  the  lime  springs 
of  Matlock  and  other  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

Next,  after  the  southern  entrance — if,  indeed,  they 
may  at  all  be  considered  of  secondary  interest — are 
the  Cloisters.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
clearly  the  manner  and  quality  of  the  detail,  and 
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include  the  curious  diagonal  bay  which  is  at  each 
corner  of  the  square  garth.  It  will  te  seen  that  the 
traceried  opening  of  each  bay  is  set  back  from  the 
wall  face,  and  that  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  is  groined,  so  that  the  standing 
forward  of  the  wall  veil  of  this 
diagonal  bay,  and  the  groined  space 
so  formed,  is  apt,  and  fits  with  the 
rest  of  the  design.  As  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  photograph,  the 
inside  arches  of  the  bays  run 
systematically  through,  and  return 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Sacristy,  which  is  entered 
from  the  North  Transept,  has  scarcely 
justice  done  it  by  the  photograph, 
which,  however,  shows  clearly  in 
detail  the  curious  central  shaft.  The 
Sacristy  is  square,  with  a  low  wide 
lierne  vault,  and  is  becomingly 
furnished  on  all  four  sides  by  oak 
cassoni  and  vestment  chests ;  each 
bay,  above  the  counter,  having  a 
panel  framing  a  picture.  The  paint 
ings  are  poor,  but  the  general 
scheme  of  colour  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  detract  much  from  the  graceful¬ 
ness  of  this  right,  and  proper  use,  of 
them. 

The  Nave  is  unfortunate  in  afford¬ 
ing  no  vista  that  does  not  introduce 
features  which  jar  with  those 
characteristic  ones  which  alone 
make  it  of  interest.  There  are  but 
four  bays  ;  the  easternmost  columns 
are  of  a  greater  size  than  the  others, 
and  are  opposed  by  responds  to  the 
east,  which  match  them,  and  frame 
a  formal  classic  apsidal  sanctuary. 

The  severity  of  part  of  the  building 
distorts  whatever  of  virtue  there 
may  be  in  those  curious  fantastical 
piers  affected  by  Signor  Potissi  ; 
and  if  the  visitor  turn  about,  he  has 
the  crudeness  of  the  organ  gallery 
at  the  west  end  facing  him.  The 
actual  shortness  of  the  Church,  and 
the  accentuation  of  this  proportion 
by  the  Aisle  Vaults,  which  range 
with  that  of  the  Nave,  coupled  with 
the  Architectural  solecism  above 
mentioned,  makes  it  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  those  real  merits  of  beauty 
which  the  chamber  holds :  for  that 
there  is  no  inconsiderable  merit  in 
the  design  must  be  recognised. 
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There  is  a  floating  lightness  in  the  vault,  and  an 
effect  of  vastness  that  is  often  wanting  in  much 
larger  Churches.  The  columns,  excepting  those  to 
the  east  already  referred  to,  were 
they  simple  shafts  of  the  same  over¬ 
all  dimensions,  would  be  slender, 
but  they  are  deeply  carved  and 
heavily  decorated,  so  that  while 
they  have  that  fascinating  attractive¬ 
ness  of  importance  that  belongs  to 
a  slender  shaft,  that  importance 
wears  a  fairy-like  nonchalance  and 
irresponsibility  which  holds  no  con¬ 
temptible  charm  of  beauty. 

As  is  shown  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  Cloisters  and  the  Sacristy,  the 
main  outline  and  the  general  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  columns  are  Gothic, 
while  the  panels  and  under-surfaces 
are  covered  with  arabesques  and 
relievos.  There  is,  further,  in  these 
columns  a  quaint  knotting  and  casing 
of  the  subsidiary  shafts,  which 
(though  often  found  in  Europe  at 
this  period),  as  it  does  not  occur 
with  any  such  exuberance  at  Batalha 
may  be  partly  attributable  to  the 
Lombardic  Architecture  of  Italy,  and 
to  Signor  Potissi.  The  double  shaft 
and  the  “  Lovers’  Knot,”  and  many 
other  fanciful  forms  of  the  pillarette, 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Broletto  of 
Como,  San  Michele  of  Lucca,  and 
the  Church  of  San  Paolo  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  extreme  of 
ingenuity  shown  at  Belem  in  this 
particular  indicates  that  the  architect 
must  have  been  familiar  with  this 
form  of  decoration.  A  quaint 
example  from  the  inner  angle  of 
the  corner  pier  of  the  Cloisters  is 
sketched  in  these  pages.  It  is  only 
one  of  many  equally  curious. 

With  a  great  deal  of  other 
Architecture  elsewhere,  the  student, 
the  antiquarian,  and  the  Ruskin- 
read  dilettante  may  criticise  Belem 
with  the  utmost  severity.  Most  of 
the  detail  may  be  shown  contrary  to 
this  precedent  or  that  ;  to  tradition 
here  or  tradition  there  ;  to  one  for¬ 
mulated  principle  of  the  grammar 
of  Architecture  or  to  another ;  but 
when  all  has  been  said  and  admitted  : 
when  we  have  proved  that  Belem 
is  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Art. 
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and  that  its  detail  is  frivolous  and  mechanical,  we  still 
may  go  back  and  wonder  at  its  peculiar  eloquence,  and 
linger  about  it  lovingly,  and,  perhaps,  not  without 
profit  to  ourselves.  Murray  quaintly  terms  Belem 
“a  struggle.”  “  It  is  the  last  struggle,”  he  says,  “  of 
Christian  against  Pagan  Art  in  Portugal,”  and,  per¬ 
haps,  all  things  considered,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  it  actually  was  the  last,  for  the  warring  details 
of  the  new  birth,  struggling  for  supremacy  with 
the  slowly-dying  Gothic  conventions,  afford,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  spectacles  sufficient  not 
only  to  make  the  narrow-minded  purist  weep, 
but  outrageous  enough  in  places  to  revolt  the  lati- 
tudiriarian  in  things  Architectural,  and  to  excite  the 


Architecture,  and  it  is  quite  too  much  to  expect  that 
holiday-folk  will  read,  learn,  mark  and  inwardly 
digest  the  canons  of  the  first  of  the  Arts.  Indeed, 
when  we,  whose  love  and  profession  it  alike  is,  come 
to  view  the  things  that  were  wrought  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Architects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  could 
well  wish  that  we,  too,  were  not  trained  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  lengths  to  which  those  men  journeyed 
who  laid  hold  of  the  incoming  fashions  and  sought 
to  achieve  the  impossible,  by  striving  to  weld  them 
with  the  widely-divergent  characteristics  of  the 
old.  Reverence — the  attitude  of  mind  to  which  the 
Gothic  builders  sought  to  bring  the  beholder — dies' 
in  these  Churches  of  the  mingled  styles,  and  is  rc- 


SACRISTY,  BELEM. 

adverse  criticisms  of  even  the  amiable  tourists,  to 
whom  railway  travel  has  brought  means  of  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  uttermost  corners  and  remote 
selvedges  of  the  nations.  Your  average  tourist  is 
no  exacting  critic ;  bulk  and  extravagance  are  all- 
sufficient  to  make  him  gape  and  exhaust  the  adjectives 
of  admiration,  while  composition  is  to  him  a  thing 
unknown.  These,  of  course,  are  no  new-found 
charges  with  which  to  pelt  the  sightseer :  they  have 
been  brought  against  him  by  almost  every  writer  on 


placed  by,  perhaps,  an  admiration  of  details,  which 
are  admirable  to  the  student,  just  because  they  inspire 
him  with  motives  for  domestic  work  that  it  may  be 
his  t'o  incorporate  with  his  own  designs  at  some 
future  date.  Such  a  motive  may  be  found  in  the 
charmingly  decorated  Sacristy  at  Belem,  which  would 
form  no  misplaced  feature  in  the  Country  House, 
but,  here  seems  scarce  fitting  to  ecclesiastical  use. 

Bulkeley  Cresswell. 
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OTTAGE  TABLETS  BY  JOHN 
SAYCE-PARR 


The  Art  of  the  Cottage  Tablet  is  a 
casual,  promiscuous,  and  home-grown  Art ;  having 
no  principles  and  no  canons  whatever.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  naive,  so  interesting,  and  so  rich  in  the 
unexpected.  But  what,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is 
this  Art,  of  which  I  speak  so  enthusiastically  ?  I 
will  explain  to  you. 

When  the  bucolic  cottager  had  built  him  a  cottage 
(generally,  in  times  gone  by,  with  his  own  hands), 
he  very  naturally,  and  with  a  pride  which,  though 
amusing,  is  surely  pardonable,  desired  to  com¬ 
memorate  that  very  important  event,  the  completion 
of  his  new  dwelling.  He  generally  adopted  the 
fleeting  but  convivial  method  of  a  house-warming, 
whereat  the  metheglin  flowed  copiously,  and  the 
guests,  blessed  with  immense  and  unsophisticated 
appetites,  did  wonderful  execution  upon  the  plain 
and  solid  English  fare  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire 
pudding. 

But  he  sometimes  felt  that  this  was  not  a  sufficiently 
enduring  means  of  com¬ 
memoration  ;  also,  perhaps 
he  was  not  always  con¬ 
vivial,  but  cursed  with  the 
melancholy  and  contem¬ 
plative  nature  of  the  artist  ! 
In  that  sad  case  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  occurred  to 
him  that  a  tablet  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  his  house 
would  be  a  better  and  more 
enduring  means  of  handing 
down  his  achievement  to  posterity  than  by  feasting 
ungrateful  stomachs. 

The  simplest  form  of  cottage  tablet  is  just  a  slab  of 
stone,  with  the  cottager’s  initials  and  those  of  his 
wife  inscribed  upon  it,  together  with  the  date  of  that 
minus  mirabilis  which  saw  the  building  of  their  home. 
The  disposition  of  these  initials  usually  follows  one 
fashion.  We  will  suppose  that  John  and  Ann  Jones 
had  budded  for  themselves  a  little  house,  in  which, 
of  course,  they  took  a  proper  pride  ;  then  would,  in 
all  probability,  presently  be  seen  a  tablet  with 
inscription  something  in  this  wise  : — 


the  stone  bearing  the  inscription  is  generally  to  be 
found  over  the  doorway. 

Of  course,  the  workmanship  of  these  home-made 
tablets  was  often  singularly  rude,  and  their  spelling 
(when  they 
run  to  more 
elaborate  ex¬ 
amples)  is  oft- 
times  pecu¬ 
liarly  archaic ; 
but  these  qual¬ 
ities  or  defects 
give  them  an 
interest  which 
the  primly 
correct  name- 
tablets  of  the 
speculative 
b  u  i  1 d  e  r  and 
his  like  always 
lack.  A  terrace 
of  workmen’s 

cottages,  for  instance,  whose  centre  house  bears  the 
inscription,  “Alma  Terrace,  1854,”  is  not  even  mildly 
interesting,  and  “Providence  Place”  more  often 
attracts  attention  from  the  obvious  improvidence  of 
the  British  Workman  than  by  reason  of  any  other 
tribute. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  or 
in  the  mean  modern  dwellings  of  great  cities  that  one 
looks  for  these  things,  but  rather  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  where  agricultural  Phyllises  and  Corydons 
most  do  dwell,  in  more  or  less  poetic  and  pastoral 
content.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  remote,  romantic 
places  of  the  Severn  Valley  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Wye,  one  comes  upon  many  instances  of  this  pretty 
fashion.  It  is  seen,  somewhat  vulgarised  it  is  true, 
at  the  deserted  settlement  of  Old  Furnace,  near 
Tintern,  where  simple  tablets,  done  in  cast-iron,  with 
date  and  initials,  remain  upon  ruinated  cottages, 
whence  the  tin  workers  of  that  once  busy  place  have 


NEW  INN,  BROCKWEIR. 


The  surname  always  occupies  the  apex  of  this 
pyramidal  arrangement — the  place  of  honour  ;  and 


long  since  departed,  and  where  the  garden  patches, 
once  tended  so  carefully,  have  been  claimed  again  by 
sturdy  weeds  and  intrusive  briars. 


Cottage  Tablets. 


The  custom,  I  have  said,  is  vulgarised  here  by  the 
casting  of  these  tablets  in  iron.  The  mould  that 
made  them  may,  indeed,  have  been  broken  when  one 


copy  of  each  was  taken,  but  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
repetition  about  them  that  somewhat  repels  the 
artistic  mind.  Nor  are  they  at  best  anything  but 
simple  records  of  fact,  unworthy  to  rank  with  that 
admirable  example  to  be  seen  on  a  little  inn  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Brockweir,  whose  sole  orna¬ 
ment  it  is. 

Who  he  was,  or  who  they  were,  who  bore  these 
initials  (for  I  suppose  the  three  letters,  together  with 
the  hearts,  are  somehow  symbolical  of  love  in  a 
cottage)  I  cannot  say,  for  it  is  a  far  cry  to  that  time, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  But  certainly,  Corydon, 
when  he  inscribed  this  record  of  his  achievement 
here,  and  painted  his  design  in  black  paint,  fashioned 
something  individual  and  notable,  and  not  a  little 
praiseworthy,  despite  that  little  error  of  the  re¬ 
versed  hearts  in  base.  Let  the  stranger  who 
journeys  in  these  parts  note  this  design  well.  He 
may  look  for  it  on  the  gable  of  the  “  New  ”  Inn. 

The  shield-shaped  device  from  high  up  in  the 
plastered  gable-end  of  the 
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“  Sloop ”  Inn  at  Llandogo, 
is  a  matter  of  some  ninety- 
two  years  older  than  that 
loving  emblem  at  Brock¬ 
weir.  Here  again,  I,  the 
strictly  moral  Autolycus 
of  these  generally  un¬ 
considered  trifles,  cannot 
pierce  the  veil  that  hides 
the  identity  of  those 
whose  initials  appear  on 
this  design,  and  can  form 

no  sort  of  an  idea  what  the  star-fish  symbolises ;  or 
whether  it  be  only  a  meaningless  whimsy.  Nor  can 
it  with  certainty  be  said  what  that  shapeless  lump  in 


base  had  been  when  the  eighteenth  century  was 
young.  Only  let  us  be  thankful  for  what  the  gods 
have  given,  and  the  weather  left  to  us. 

Nor  would  it  help  us  to  admire  these  products  of 
local  art  the  more  did  we  know  the  names  of  those 
long-byegone  folks  to  whom  we  owe  them.  One 
could  not,  for  instance,  find  a  greater  liking  for  this 
weird  device  from  Coedithel  Farm,  beside  the 
Wye,  did  one  know  the  particular  Pritchard  or 
Price  (for  they  are  largely  Welsh  in  these  parts)  who 
engraved  it  painfully  on  the  hard  stone  of  the  gable 
on  which  it  appears.  It  skills  not  to  tell,  either, 
who  was  the  “  T.  B.”  who  has  left  his  initials,  with 
the  date  1598,  over  the  finely-moulded  door  of  the 
“George”  Inn  at  Tintern — a  simple  but  refined 
piece  of  stonemason’s  work  which  is  as  good  in 
its  own  domestic  way  as  are  the  rich  mouldings 
and  aspiring 
arches  of  the 
neighbouring 
far-famed  Ab¬ 
bey  ofTintern. 

Observe  this 
old  tablet 
closely  that 
caps  so  uncon- 
venti  onally 
this  fine  old 
stone  door¬ 
way.  How  sin¬ 
gularly  one¬ 
sided  and  un¬ 
conventional, 
and  how  irri¬ 
tating  to  the  orderly  mind  of  the  modern  Briton  ! 
It  shows  one,  in  fact,  if  ancient  buildings  themselves 
fail  to  convey  the  hint,  how  modern  is  that  essentially 
lower  middle-class  love  of  mathematical  precision 
which  is  typified  in  a  very  remarkable  and  unpleasing 
way  by  (for  instance)  those  prides  of  the  middle-class 

householder’s  eye  —  the 
cut-glass  lustres  that  flank 
— and  have  flanked  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 — with 
such  deathly  precision  the 
mantelpieces  of  Philis¬ 
tine  and  unregenerate 
suburbs,  where  good  folks 
take  the  Daily  Telegraph 
for  the  ultimate  expres¬ 
sion  of  literature,  and 
German  oleographs  to  be 

the  acme  of  Art  ! 

Everywhere  we  see  this  bugbear  of  the  T-square 
and  the  pendant ,  do  we  not  ?  Here,  then,  is  rue  for 
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your  matter-of-fact  and  mathematically-precise  way¬ 
farer,  strayed,  all  unwary,  from  orderly  Peckham  or 
the  harrowing  “villa  ”  roads  of  Denmark  Hill,  where 


GEORGE  INN,  TINTERN. 


every  house  is  like  its  fellow,  and  “  decoration  ”  is 
ashioned  only  in  soulless  cliches. 

More  delicate  workmanship  and  a  more  neatly- 
ordered  design  are  found  together  in  the  nice  (that 
is  eminently  the  word  for  it)  tablet  from  Welsh 
Newton  Farm,  some  miles  along  the  valley,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  Town.  It  is  curious 
to  see  in  this  and  the  next  example,  from  Dorring- 
ton,  Salop,  how  infallibly  the  Tudor  rosette — that 
line  piece  of  conventional  design — recurs  when  the 
designer  has  need  of  something  wherewith  to  till  a 
space.  The  imagination,  however,  boggles  at  the 
attempt  to  reason  out  the  origin  of  the  curious 
ornament  above  the  rosette  in  the  Welsh  Newton 
tablet.  It  is  an  excuse  for  decoration,  one  must 
think — nothing  more. 

These  few  fugitive  examples  do  not  begin  to 
exhaust  this  little  byeway  of  decoration.  It  is  true 
that  not  every  village  is  the  richer  by  tablets  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  you 
rarely  find  any  with  which  to  store  your  note-book. 
Hampshire  is,  for  instance,  a  county  in  which  very 
few  are  to  be  found,  and  the  home  counties  in 
general  show  but  very  few  more.  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  rather 
stored  with  them,  and  Gloucestershire  and  Salop 


follow  suit.  An  explanation — not,  perhaps,  an  alto¬ 
gether  sufficient  one,  but  an  attempt  towards  account¬ 
ing  for  the  incidence  of  these  things — may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  those  just-named  shires  in  which 
tablets  occur  with  frequency  are  stone-producing 
counties,  and  readily  afford  material  for  the  exercise 
of  local  fancy.  Counties  in  which  brick  is  the  com¬ 
monest  of  materials  in  building  construction  offer 
fewer  inducements  to  the  cottager  who  is  by  way  of 
being  an  artist  to  immortalise  his  house-building 
efforts  in  this  manner ;  for  common  stock  bricks  are 
impossible,  and  to  the  proper  sculpturing  of  red  picked 
bricks,  or  red-rubbers,  one  must  bring  no  small  portion 
of  technical  proficiency.  The  amateur,  therefore, 
finds  his  readiest  means  of  expression  in  stone,  and 
how  eloquently  he  has  occasionally  fashioned  it, 
a  quest  in  search  of  Cottage  Tablets  may  discover  to 
you  who  seek  them. 

The  valley  of  the  Wye  is  one  of  the  most  peculiarly 
happy  hunting  grounds  for  these  quaint  decorations. 
One,  however,  would  like  to  especially  except  the 
threadbare  and  objectionable  town  of  Monmouth, 
which,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  find,  pos¬ 
sesses  but  one  example.  Here,  in  the  last  specimen  of 
this  untutored  workmanship,  from  High  Street,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  there  is  a  not  altogether  pleasing  appearance 
of  formality,  and  one  would  dare  almost  contend  that 
the  man  who  fashioned  it  was  not  so  much  artist  as 
precisian  ;  a  man  who  originated  but  little,  and  who, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  his  formal  lines,  had  an 
overmastering  love  of  neatness.  Your  true  artist  is 
never  neat,  either  in  person  or  in  his  work.  He 
cannot  draw  a  straight  line,  but  goes  off  in  tangents 
in  rnoials  and  mechanism,  and  the  man  who  can 
predicate  with  certainty  his  course  through  life  is  not 
known.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter 


days  to  try  to  prove  otherwise.  The  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  especial,  flies  in  the  face  of  Nature 
by  making  mathematical  exactness  of  drawing  a 
virtue.  Alas  !  then,  for  irresponsible  Art  ! 

John  Sayce-Parr. 


The  ancient  crosses  of 

ENGLAND  II— BY  CHARLES 
G  HARPER  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR 

Among  the  ancient  Crosses  of  this  land,  the 
beautiful  Eleanor  Crosses  stand  foremost,  both  for 
their  Architectural  and  Historic  interest.  They  hold 
more  history  than  any  others,  their  Architecture  is 
more  complex,  and  the  legend  that  belongs  to  them 
is  one  long  since  taken  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  forms  a  story  that  is  cherished  as  one  of  the 
most  touching  in  ail  the  history  of  the  realm — 
a  realm  prolific  in  stories  of  a  peculiarly  heart- 
compelling  kind. 

It  is  the  legend  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Queen  of 
Edward  the  First,  who  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Palestine,  in  1270,  on  his  Crusade  against  the  Turks. 
History  tells  how,  on  the  evening  of  June  17th,  1272, 
the  King  was  seated  alone  and  unarmed  in  a  room  in 
his  camp  before  Acre.  It  was  his  birthday,  but 
birthdays  find  scant  celebration  in  camps,  and 
Edward  was  engaged  in  the  sterner  business  of 
receiving  proposals  of  peace  from  the  besieged.  He 
had  received  a  messenger  from  the  Emir  of  Jaffa,  who, 
having  delivered  the  letter  which  he  had  brought, 
stood  waiting  before  the  King.  Bending  low  in 
answering  a  question  that  Edward  had  put  to  him, 
he  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  belt,  as  though  to 
produce  other  letters ;  but,  instead,  pulled  out  a 
knife,  believed  to  have  been  poisoned,  and  struck  at 
the  king  with  it.  Edward  endeavoured  to  shield 
himself,  but  received  a  deep  wound  in  the  arm  :  then, 
as  the  man  endeavoured  to  strike  again,  giving  him  a 
kick  that  felled  him  to  the  ground,  he  wrenched  the 
would-be  assassin’s  dagger  from  him,  and  plunged  it 
into  his  body.  When  the  King’s  attendants  came 
rushing  in,  the  man  was  dead. 

The  King’s  wound  was  serious,  and  although  all 
the  available  drugs  in  the  limited  pharmacopoeia  of 
those  times  were  administered,  it  grew  worse.  Then 
it  was,  according  to  the  pretty  story  so  universally 
received,  that  the  Queen,  finding  the  efforts  of 
physicians  vain,  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wounded 
arm  of  her  lord  and  King  to  such  good  purpose  that 
he  recovered,  and  sat  his  charger  again  within 
fifteen  days. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  story  of  Eleanor 
of  Castile  would  be  left  unassailed  in  these  days 
when  history  is  treated  scientifically,  and  when  all 
the  old  and  gracious  stories  are  being  explained 
away  and  utterly  denied.  Modern  historians  have 
told  us  that  William  Tell  is  a  myth,  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  exciting  incident  of  the  apple  never 
occurred.  Robin  Hood,  they  say,  was  equally 
imaginary,  or,  if  any  person  resembling  him  in  any 


way  ever  existed,  he  had  more  the  attributes  of  a 
tramp  than  those  of  the  chivalrous  outlaw  the  ballad- 
writers  have  made  him.  And  so  on.  In  fact,  all 
these  romantic  people  are  classed  nowadays  with 
King  Arthur,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  It  is  not  a  little  cruel  thus  to  demolish 
these  beautiful  ideals ;  but  historians  since  Macaulay 
have  been  merciless.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  sur¬ 
prising  to  read  that  Eleanor,  instead  of  being  heroic, 
was  a  very  woman,  and  was  led  “  weeping  and 
wailing  ”  from  the  room  when  the  surgeons  declared 
that  the  king’s  hurt  was  incurable,  unless  the  whole  of 
the  poisoned  flesh  was  cut  away.  The  cure,  says  an 
old  chronicler,  was  effected  by  the  surgeons,  and  the 
romantic  story  has  in  recent  times  been  declared 
“  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.”  Perhaps  this  is  a 
malicious  report,  spread  in  order  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  medical  profession  ! 

Alas !  too,  for  the  gentle  and  tender  character 
which  has  ever  been  agpribed  to  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
when  we  read  that,  “though  pious  and  virtuous,  she 
was  rather  grasping,”  causing  scandal  by  taking  part 
with  Jewish  usurers  in  cozening  Christians  out  of 
their  estates.  Ancient  records,  done  on  rolls  of 
sheepskin  in  Mediaeval  dog- Latin,  and  preserved  in 
the  Record  Office  for  all  men  to  see— and  read  if 
they  can — tell  how  hard  a  landlord  she  was,  and 
how  Archbishop  Peckham  interfered  on  behalf  of 
her  unfortunate  tenants,  telling  her  that  reparation 
for  wrongs  done  must  precede  absolution. 


And  yet,  though  we  allow  this  to  be  truth,  to 
some  she  must  have  been  winsome  and  gracious. 
Not  to  the  lower  herd,  almost  certainly,  for  people 
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below  the  rank  of  knights  and  dames  were  never,  in 
those  times,  thought  worthy  of  the  slightest  consid¬ 
eration,  as  may  aptly  be  instanced  in  the  conduct  of 
that  flower  of  chivalry,  the  Black  Prince,  who  could 
witness,  unmoved,  the  cruel  butchery  by  his  men-at- 
arms  of  the  women  and  children  in  his  revolted 
French  towns,  and  yet  could  not  endure  to  see 
three  knights  fighting  for  their  lives  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds. 

To  those  who  more  nearly  approached  her  own 
rank  she  may  have  been  the  gracious  personality  she 
has  ever  been  thought,  although  for  a  true  Castilian 
to  be  other  than  insufferably  haughty  and  arrogant, 
would  seem,  if  traditions  do  not  lie,  to  be  against 
nature.  To  the  King  she  was  evidently  all  in  all, 
or  how  explain  the  existence  of  so  long  and  elaborate 
a  series  of  Crosses  raised  to  her  memory,  and  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul,  on  other  than  the  inadequate 
score  of  magnificence  ?  It,  however,  raises  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  the  Crosses  to  be 
the  outcome  of  conjugal  affection,  to  read  that  the 
cost  of  them  seems  to  have  been  defrayed  by  the 
Queen’s  executors. 

It  was  not  until  eighteen  years  after  the  dis¬ 
puted  incident  of  the  poisoned  wound  that  the 
Queen  died,  on  November  28th,  1290.  She 

breathed  her  last  on  the  evening  of  that  day  at  the 
village  of  Hardby,  in  Lincolnshire,  whither  she  had 
accompanied  the  King  on  a  royal  progress  he  had 
been  making  through  the  Eastern  counties  during 
the  three  preceding  months.  Parliament  in  those 
times  was  a  perambulating  body  of  law-givers, 
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following  from  necessity  the  footsteps  of  the  monarch. 
The  King,  therefore,  having  arranged  to  stay  at  his 
Royal  Palace  of  Clipstone,  in  Sherwood  Forest,  at 
the  end  of  October,  we  find  Parliament  summoned  to 
meet  him  there  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  Queen,  who  had  been  with  him 
on  his  journeys,  fell  ill  of  a  lingering  disease  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  slow  fever,  and  for  sake  of  the 
quiet  which  could  not  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Court,  she  was  housed  at  Hardby,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Clipstone,  in  charge  of  her 
physicians  and  of  a  trusty  knight,  one  Sir  John 
Weston.  But  not  all  the  care  that  was  hers,  nor  the 
syrups  and  other  medicines  of  wdiich  we  read, 
bought  for  her  needs  in  the  Cathedral  City  of 
Lincoln,  availed  to  avert  her  wasting  illness.  The 
inevitable  was  recognised  several  days  before  her 
death,  and  the  King  was  with  her  during  these 
closing  hours.  Meanwhile  the  nation’s  business  went 
forward,  and  ceased  only  on  the  evening  on  which 
she  died. 

The  funeral  procession  seems  to  have  set  out  from 
Lincoln  City  for  Westminster — that  historic  resting- 
place  of  Kings  and  Princes — on  the  4th  day  of 
December,  the  body  of  the  Queen  having  previously 
been  removed  from  Hardby  to  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
London  was  not  reached  until  eleven  days  later,  and 
the  entombment  at  Westminster  did  not  take  place 
until  the  17th  of  the  month.  Travelling  wras  a  slow7 
and  tedious  process  in  those  days,  but  not  necessarily 
so  slow  as  this.  The  reasons  for  this  length  of  time 
consumed  between  Lincoln  and  London  were  tw'O, 
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and  are  found  both  in  the  pompous  circumstances 
under  which  the  journey  was  taken  and  in  the 
circuitous  route  chosen.  The  ordinary  route  was  by 
Stamford,  Walmesford,  and  Huntingdon,  and  so 
onward  by  Royston,  Puckeridge,  and  Cheshunt  ;  but 
it  was  intended  that  the  august  procession  should 
pass  through  a  more  frequented  part  of  the  country, 
and  through  districts  in  which  the  Queen  had  been 
better  known.  Another  object  was  to  take  some  of 
the  greater  religious  houses  by  the  way,  and  thus 
have  suitable  places  at  which  to  rest.  The  route 
chosen,  therefore,  included  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Geddington,  Northampton,  Stoney  Stratford, 
Woburn,  Dunstable,  Saint  Albans,  Waltham,  West 
Cheap  and  Charing.  At  each  df  these  places  the 
Queen’s  body  rested,  and  at  each  one  was  subse¬ 
quently  erected  a  Memorial  Cross.  This  is  no  place 
in  which  to  recount  the  alms-giving,  the  endowments 
of  charities  and  monasteries,  and  the  payments  for 
tapers  and  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  Queen’s  soul. 
Let  it  be  said  that  all  these  doings  were  done  on  a 
scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  that  the 
erection  of  these  twelve  great  Crosses  was  but  one 
feature  in  the  means  employed  to  keep  her  memory 
alive,  and  her  soul  in  bliss  unending. 

This  last,  indeed,  was  the  principal  reason  for  their 
building.  In  these  days  one  regards  the  three  Crosses 
which  the  rage  of  rabid  men  and  the  furious  elements 
between  them  have  alone  left  us  of  the  twelve,  as 
merely  beautiful  specimens  of  the  wedded  Arts  of 
Sculpture  and  Architecture  ;  or  as  affecting  memorials 
of  conjugal  love  :  accordingly  as  one’s  domestic  or 
Architectural  sympathies,  or  one’s  belief  in  the  per¬ 
manent  white  heat  of  such  love,  dictate. 

These,  however,  are  erroneous  regards.  They 
were  to  attract  by  their  beauty,  no  doubt ;  but  their 
higher  purpose  was  to  inspire  the  devotional  senti¬ 
ment  :  their  presence  by  the  wayside  was  supposed 
to  implore  the  passers-by  to  remember  the  “  Queen 
of  Good  Memory,”  as  documents  of  the  time  call  her, 
that  they  might  pray  for  her.  Although  they  carried 
no  inscription,  they  silently  bade  the  traveller  “  Orate 
pro  animd.”  They  were,  accordingly,  consecrated 
with  full  religious  ceremonies,  and  records  tell  how, 
when  the  Chancellor  and  others  had  marked  out  the 
ground  on  which  Dunstable  Cross  wras  to  be  erected, 
the  Prior  of  Dunstable  sprinkled  the  spot  with  holy 
water. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  long- 
accepted  statement,  made  on  the  authority  of  old 
writers,  that  these  Crosses  were  erected  at  the  places 
where  the  body  of  the  Queen  rested,  although  it  is  a 
practice  for  which  only  one  parallel  instance  can  be 
adduced.  But  that  instance  is  one  which  goes  far 
towards  proving  its  truth.  Louis  the  Ninth,  of  France 
— the  Saint  Louis  of  French  history — who  died,  in 


1270,  at  Tunis,  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  was  both  a 
relative  and  a  companion-in-arms  of  Edward  the 
First,  whose  Queen  these  Crosses  commemorate. 
His  body  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  thence  conveyed 
for  interment  to  Saint  Denis.  Wherever  it  rested  on 
this  last  journey  Crosses  were  erected ;  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  that  this  peculiar  honour  was 
suggested  in  this  manner  to  the  bereaved  King  of 
England. 

Of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  we  read  much  in  the 
accounts  of  payments  made  by  the  Queen’s  executors, 
of  which  the  original  parchment  rolls  are  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  They  are  kept  in  the  peculiar 
Latin  which  obtained  at  that  time  in  all  documents. 
From  them  may  be  gathered  the  names  of  the 
masons  and  sculptors  engaged  in  the  works. 
Englished,  they  run  something  as  follows  : — 

“To  Robert  of  Corfe,  in  part  payment  for  three 
shafts,  three  heads,  and  three  rings  of  marble  for  the 
Crosses  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  Waltham — 
5  marks.” 

“  To  Robert  of  Corfe,  by  the  hand  of  William  the 
Fair,  his  brother,  in  part  payment  of  three  shafts, 
three  rings,  and  three  capitals  for  the  Crosses  of 
Waltham,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln — 7  marks.” 

“  To  William  of  Ireland,  the  sculptor,  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  £25,  for  making  the  images  for  the  Cross  of 
Northampton  and  the  shaft,  head,  and  ring — 10 
marks.” 

“  To  William  of  Ireland,  the  sculptor,  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  25  marks,  for  making  the  shaft,  head,  and 
ring  for  the  Cross  of  Lincoln,  and  carriage  of  the 
same — 5  marks.” 

“  To  William  of  Barnack,  mason,  for  carrying  four 
images  to  the  Cross  of  Northampton,  and  for  the 
carriage  of  the  head  and  lance  of  the  same  Cross 
from  London  to  Northampton.” 

“  To  William  of  Ireland,  sculptor,  for  making 
a  shaft,  head,  ring,  and  images  for  the  Cross  of 
Northampton.”  And  so  forth,  these  details  ap¬ 
pearing,  with  minor  alterations,  in  reference  to  the 
other  examples. 

The  Crosses  were  not  of  a  uniform  pattern  or  plan, 
although  many  of  them  seem  to  have  borne  strong 
likenesses  to  one  another.  Nine  have  utterly  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  not  so  much  as  a  single  worked  stone  of 
them  being  discoverable  at  this  day,  but  old  prints 
serve  to  show  to  some  extent,  in  conjunction  with 
the  building  accounts,  their  relative  size  and  import¬ 
ance.  That  the  Crosses  of  West  Cheap  and  Charing 
were  works  of  the  greatest  magnificence  is  evident 
from  the  building  contracts  ;  for  while  most  of  the 
series  seem  to  have  cost  between  £ 60  and  £jo  each, 
the  contract  for  West  Cheap  Cross  was  ^300,  and 
that  for  Charing  Cross,  although  not  certainly  known, 
must  have  been  much  higher,  since  the  masons 
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employed  on  it  are  recorded  to  have  received  alto¬ 
gether  £6$o  17s.  3d.  for  work  done,  exclusive  of 
materials.  These  accounts  afford  quaint  glimpses 
into  those  times,  when  the  village  of  Charing  was  a 
sequestered  spot,  within  sight  of  the  great  West 
Minster,  seated,  glorious,  amid  the  thorny  wastes 
beside  the  spreading  Thames.  In  this  solitude, 
where  now  the  heart  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world  pulses  most  strongly  ;  where,  in  these  days, 
the  traffic  throngs  thickest,  the  Architect,  the  masons 
and  sculptors  of  Charing  Cross  worked  upon  that 
great  memorial  which  stood  through  many  changes 
and  chances  until  the  era  of  Puritanism  finally  swept 
it  away  in  1647.  The  accounts  show  it  to  have  been 
in  progress  in  1291,  the  year  following  the  Queen’s 
death,  and  they  continue  until  1294,  proving  that 
nearly  four  years  were  occupied  in  its  construction. 
The  stone  was  brought  from  Caen,  the  “  marble  ” — 
Purbeck  marble,  without  doubt — from  Corfe.  The 
Latinityof  the  accounts  is  a  curious  feature,  in  which 
one  finds  Master  Richard  de  Crundale,  the  master- 
mason,  figuring  as  “  cementarius,”  and  a  certain 
Alexander,  the  sculptor  of  the  statues,  as  “  Alexander 
Le  Imaginator.”  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  precise 
spot  on  which  the  Cross  stood.  The  most  generally 
received  is  that  it  occupied  the  position  now  filled 
by  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the  First. 

It  is  not  a  little  ironical  that  it  has  been  left  to 
these  railway  and  ultra-commercial  times  to  re-edify 


the  Cross  of  Charing  in  as  sumptuous  a  manner  as 
that  of  old,  for  there  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  Station  at  Charing  Cross  a 
replica,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  original  memorial 
erected  by  Edward  the  First,  six  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  _£i,8oo,  in  1863. 
Designed  by  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  successful  Crosses  of  modern  times,  and  repro¬ 
duces  admirably,  not  only  the  form  and  details  of 
old  work,  but  much  of  its  spirit.  Recourse  had  to 
old  prints  of  Charing  Cross  did  not  afford  much 
information,  but  a  design  was  made  that  incorporated 
many  of  the  features  of  the  three  remaining  Crosses 
at  Northampton,  Geddington,  and  Waltham,  and  the 
result  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

Its  height,  from  base  to  summit,  is  70  feet.  It  was 
built  of  Portland  and  Mansfield  stone,  and  Aberdeen 
granite,  and  the  severe  weathering  that  the  soot- 
charged  London  atmosphere  has  already  given  it 
has  blended  the  grey  of  the  granite,  the  whiteness  of 
the  Portland  stone,  and  the  ruddy-tinted  Mansfield 
stone  admirably  together.  The  richly  sculptured 
details  were  the  work  of  Thomas  Earp,  and  com¬ 
prise  eight  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  the  upper 
stage  ;  four  as  Queen,  with  royal  insignia,  the  other 
four  “  with  attributes  of  a  Christian  woman  ” — what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  in  sculpture.  At  the  feet  of  these 
statues  are  eight  kneeling  figures  of  angels.  The 
shields  of  arms  and  the  decorative  diapering  in  the 
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lower  stages,  formed  by  alternations  of  the  Castle  of 
Castile  with  the  Lion  of  Leon,  are  copied  from  those 
at  Northampton  and  Waltham,  and  from  the  Queen’s 
tomb  at  Westminster. 

Chepe  Cross  stood  in  midst  of  the  road,  opposite 
where  Wood  Street  now  opens  into  Cheapside.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1441  and  the  alterations  included  (O  ! 
horror)  a  drinking-fountain.  This  reconstruction 
was  not  completed  until  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
it  was  again  altered.  And  then  came  the  last  scenes 
in  its  story.  The  early  Puritans  of  Elizabeth’s  day 
attacked  what  they  called  the  “idolatrous”  Cross  of 
Chepe,  and  mutilated  the  groups  of  statuary  repre¬ 
senting  the  Resurrection,  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour, 
and  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  the  first  stage.  A  few 
years  later  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  was  repaired,  and 
afterwards  “  a  newe  sonne,  misshapen  (as  borne  out 
of  time)  all  naked,  was  laid  in  her  arms,  the  other 
images  continuing  broken  as  before.”  But  this  was 
only  a  slight  interlude  of  peace  ;  the  Virgin  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  “  godless  Diana,”  a  woman  “  for  the 
most  part  naked,  with  water,  conveyed  from  the 
Thames,  filtering  from  her  naked  breasts,  but  often¬ 
times  dried  up.” 

Elizabeth  was  furious  at  these  evidences  of 
fanaticism,  and,  thinking  a  plain  Cross,  the  symbol  of 
the  Faith,  should  not  give  scandal,  ordered  one  to  be 
placed  on  the  summit,  and  gilt.  The  Virgin,  too,  was 
restored  ;  but  twelve  nights  afterwards  she  was 
again  attacked,  “  her  crown  being  plucked  off,  and 
almost  her  head,  taking  away  her  naked  child,  and 
stabbing  her  in  the  breast.” 

I11  this  condition  the  Cross  was  left  until  the  next 
year,  1600,  when  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  twin  Univer¬ 
sities  consulted  as  to  whether  the  Crucifix  should  be 
restored.  The  learned  Doctors  of  Divinity  all  sanc¬ 
tioned  it,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Abbot  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury).  But  the  preachers  of 
the  time  were  not  satisfied.  “  Oh  !  ”  said  one,  “  this 
Cross  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  harlot  of  Rome,  and 
i-s  left  and  kept  here  as  a  love  token,  and  gives  them 
hope  that  they  shall  enjoy  it,  and  us,  again.” 

The  Cross,  thus  altered,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  an  object  of  delight  to  Architectural  purists, 
having  been  half  Grecian  and  half  Gothic.  It  was 
not  on  matters  of  taste  Architectural,  however,  but  on 
religious  controversies,  that  Chepe  Cross  finally  fell, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  on  May  2nd,  1643.  The 
sectaries  had  defaced  it  in  1641,  and  the  polemists 
had  waged  literary  war  around  it,  in  floods  of  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  decree  its  destruction.  Accordingly,  on  that 
May  morning,  a  troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of 
foot  razed  the  whole  structure  with  the  ground,  the 
people  round  about  rejoicing  when  the  topmost  Cross 


fell,  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum.  This  was 
the  time  when  the  printing-press  had  begun  to  be 
used  for  the  dissemination  of  all  kinds  of  opinions, 
and  the  “  Downfall  of  Dagon,”  as  some  of  the  tracts 
called  the  demolition  of  Chepe  Cross,  was  the  signal 
for  another  flood  of  pamphlets.  “  I  am  called  the 
City  Idoll,”  says  one,  “  the  Brownists  spit  at  me,  and 
throw  stones  at  me  ;  others  hide  their  eyes  with  their 
fingers  ;  the  Anabaptists  wish  me  knockt  in  pieces. 
.  .  .  I  give  my  body  and  stones  to  those  masons 

that  cannot  tell  how  to  frame  the  like  againe,  to  keepe 
by  them  for  a  patterne  ;  for  in  time  there  will  be 
more  Crosses  in  London  than  there  ever  was  yet.” 
This  prophecy  has  not  come  to  pass,  and,  perhaps,  is 
never  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  Hardingstone  Cross,  one  of  the  most  beautiful — 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful — remaining  of  the 
series,  stands  beside  the  highway  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  from  this  proxi¬ 
mity  is  generally  referred  to  by  antiquaries  as  North¬ 
ampton  Cross.  Locally  it  is  called  “  Queen’s  Cross.” 

Built  in  three  finely  proportioned  and  exquisitely- 
decorated  stages,  it  possesses,  in  addition,  all  the 
advantages  which  accrue  from  its  position  on  a 
grassy  bank  beside  the  road,  backed  by  a  mass  of 
foliage.  It  is  octangular  in  plan  and  raised  upon 
ten  steps.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  at  different 
times  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  tracery  in  the 
tympana  of  the  arches  in  the  lower  stage,  some 
holding  that  the  singularly  depressed  ogee  member 
of  it,  seen  immediately  over  the  shields,  was  alto¬ 
gether  a  fabrication,  inserted  during  one  of  the 
several  restorations  the  Cross  has  undergone.  Mr. 
Law,  however,  conclusively  proved  that,  so  far  from 
this  tracery  being,  as  had  been  asserted,  “  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Geometrical  period  in  which  the 
Cross  was  erected,”  similar  work  may  be  found  in  a 
window  of  this  period  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chancel  of  Northfleet  Church,  in  Kent,  and  also  in 
the  east  window  of  St.  Mary  Stratford,  in  Suffolk,  in 
the  piscina,  Fyfield,  Berkshire,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
cusping  is  to  be  found  repeated  in  the  blank  arcade 
of  the  Chapter  House  at  Wells. 

The  “  Queen’s  Cross  ” — as  it  is  locally  known — at 
Hardingstone  was  extensively  restored  in  1713,  a 
period  at  which  the  restoration  of  Gothic  work  would 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  hopeless.  Yet,  such  was  the 
care  taken  at  this  time,  and  so  reverently  were  the 
details  copied  and  reproduced,  that  we  find  an 
Architect,  the  late  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  Northampton, 
who  read  a  paper  on  the  Cross  in  1862,  praising  that 
early  eighteenth-century  restoration.  One  example 
of  false  taste  and  self-sufficiency  alone  appears,  in  the 
long-winded  and  involved  Latin  inscription,  which 
has  been  awkwardly  Englished  thus  : — 
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“  For  the  perpetual  commemoration  of  conjugal 
affection,  the  honourable  Assembly  of  Magistrates  or 
justices,  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  resolved  to 
restore  this  monument  to  Queen  Eleanor,  nearly  fall¬ 
ing  into  ruins  by  reason  of  age,  in  that  most 
auspicious  year  17x3, 
in  which  Anne,  the 
glory  of  her  mighty 
Britain,  the  most 
powerful  avenger  of 
the  oppressed,  the  ar- 
bitress  of  peace  and 
war,  after  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  set 
free,  Belgium  made 
secure  by  garrisons, 
the  French  over¬ 
thrown  in  more  than 
ten  battles,  by  her 
own,  and  by  the  arms 
of  her  allies,  made  an 
end  of  conquering, 
and  restored  peace  to 
Europe,  after  she  had 
given  it  freedom.” 

One  rises  from  a 
perusal  of  these  wild 
and  whirling  paren¬ 
theses  with  confused 
ideas,  in  which  per¬ 
haps,  the  “Rule 
Britannia  ”  sentiment 
is  the  most  prominent. 

Another  restoration 
was  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  forty-nine  years 
later,  and  we  find,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence 
of  another  tablet,  that 
it  was  “  Again  re¬ 
paired  and  restored  in 
the  second  year  of 
King  George  the  Third, 
and  of  our  Lord  1762.” 

A  further  restoration 
was  carried  out  by 
Blore,  assisted  in  his 
researches  by  Baker, 
the  county  historian, 
about  1832.  The  a- 
mount  expended  at 
this  time  was,  in  round  figures,  ^300. 

The  latest  restoration  took  place  in  1884,  as  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  sum  of  .£320. 
In  his  report  to  the  Restoration  Committee,  Mr. 
Edmund  Law  spoke  strongly  of  the  damage  that  had 


been  caused  to  the  decorative  work  by  boys  and  other 
mischievous  persons  who  frequent  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns.  Stone-throwing  and  the  carving  of 
names  and  initials  on  the  mouldings  and  the  heraldic 
devices  of  the  shields  had  almost  completely  oblite¬ 
rated  them.  T  h  e 
second  stage  he  found 
to  be  not  so  greatly 
injured  ;  the  work  of 
time  and  weather  alone 
being  responsible  for 
the  decay.  Some  of 
the  small  grotesque 
springers  to  gablets 
were  missing,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  pinnacles 
gone.  The  statues 
were,  however,  so 
mutilated  that  it  was 
considered  impossible 
to  restore  them.  The 
third  stage  and  the 
broken  shaft  terminat¬ 
ing  the  monument 
were  found  to  be  in  a 
very  fair  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  In  referring 
to  this  broken  shaft  or 
pedestal,  Mr.  E.  Law 
wrote  :  “  I  propose  to 
leave  the  broken 
pedestal,  now  forming 
the  termination  of  the 
summit,  as  it  exists. 
No  definite  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained 
as  to  what  was  the 
original  termination, 
and  therefore  our 
wisdom  will  be  to  pre- 
serve  it  as  it  is. 
Although  the  broken 
shaft  or  pedestal  is 
modern  down  to  its 
base,  I  see  no  reason 
for  its  removal.  It 
now  declares  its  in¬ 
completeness,  and 
leads  those  interested 
in  the  enquiry  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  form  of 
the  original  termination  is  unknown. 

In  any  work  that  might  be  carried  out,  he  advised 
that,  for  the  steps,  Derbyshire  grit-stone  should  be 
used,  as  sufficiently  warm  in  colour  to  harmonise 
well  with  the  beautiful  grey  of  the  Cross.  1  his  is  an 
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exceedingly  durable  stone  ;  almost  imperishable, 
indeed,  and  has  the  advantage,  beside  that  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  elements,  of  also  effectually 
withstanding  any  attempts  at  engraving  with  the 
penknife.  Subscriptions  in  answer  to  this  appeal 
came  in  very  slowly,  and  did  not  reach  the  amount 
really  required.  Sufficient  funds,  however,  were 
available  to  restore  the  steps,  as  had  been  suggested. 
The  remainder  of  the  monument  was  just  cleaned 
out. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  although  these  Crosses 
are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  “  national  monu¬ 
ments,”  no  one  seems  to  claim  their  guardianship, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Crown  deny  any  proprietor¬ 
ship  in  them.  Perhaps  that  is  because  they  have 
been  approached  for  subscriptions.  “  Doubtless,” 
remarks  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  with  biting  sarcasm,  “  if 
the  possession  of  them  included  an  income,  claimants 
would  not  be  wanting.”  As  it  is,  the  Lords  of  the  Manors 
disclaim  any  proprietorship,  as  also  do  the  towns 
and  parishes  in  which  they  stand  ;  although  it  seems 
to  be  quite  clear  that,  in  default  of  the  Crown  claim¬ 
ing,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  really  the  owner,  or  at 
least,  the  custodian.  The  situation  is  peculiarly 
ambiguous,  and  one  not  calculated  to  further  the 
cause  of  archaeology. 

Waltham  Cross,  greatly  resembling  that  of  North¬ 
ampton,  has  also  lost  its  termination,  and  it  thus 
remains  in  doubt  whether  most  of  the  series  ended 
in  a  spirelet  and  a  Cross,  or  were  crowned,  as  some 
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conclude,  by  a  figure,  either  of  the  Virgin  or  Queen 
Eleanor.  It  was  restored  in  1832,  and  again  five 
years  ago,  this  last  work  being  taken  in  hand  by  Mr. 
Ponting,  of  Marlborough.  The  restoration  of  1832 
seems,  according  to  Mr.  Ponting’s  careful  report,  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  but  little  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  old  worked  stones.  The  second 
and  third  stages  were  entirely  reconstructed,  and 
this  being  a  period  when  less  importance  was 
attached  to  the  necessity  for  care  in  dealing  with 
old  works  than  has  become  usual  in  more  recent 
years,  it  was  no  great  matter  for  surprise  to  find  that 
the  fragments  of  original  work  that  had  been  built  at 
some  undetermined  period  into  the  wall  of  the 
neighbouring  “Falcon”  Hotel  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  there,  and  that  new  stones  were  put  into  the 
Cross.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
during  the  lapse  of  years  the  old  stones  had  become, 
in  common  with  the  wall  itself,  private  property. 
The  inhabitants  of  sixty  years  ago  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  make  any  efforts  to  regain  possession 
of  these  fragments  ;  but  that  the  taste  of  the  present 
time  is  altogether  different  may  be  seen  when  it  is 
said  that  in  the  restoration  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ponting 
in  1891,  opportunity  was  taken  to  rebuild  the 
“  Falcon  ”  and  to  carefully  preserve  the  old  stones 
which  belonged  to  the  Cross,  and  were  in  due  course 
incorporated  with  the  new  work. 

In  his  report  to  the  Restoration  Committee,  Mr. 
Ponting  fully  considered  the  kind  of  stone  which 
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should  be  employed.  “  The  principal  points  to  be 
kept  in  view,”  he  said,  “  appear  to  be  (i)  to  ensure 
durability,  so  that  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
Cross  may  not  be  repeated,  as  a  consequence  of 
selecting  a  soft  stone  on  account  of  the  less  expense 
of  working  it  ;  and  (2)  to  guard  against  any  violent 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  new  stone, 
when  weather-stained,  and  the  old.  Caen  stone 
would,  of  course,  fully  meet  the  second  point,  but  it 
is  now  rarely  to  be  obtained  of  the  quality  used  in 
the  original  construction  of  the  Cross,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  attending  the  use  of  that  stone  in  situations 
exposed  to  weather  and  smoke  is  so  great  and  so 
generally  accepted  that  I  should  prefer  to  make  use 
of  a  native  stone  more  to  be  relied  on.” 

He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Harding- 
stone  Cross  is  constructed  of  a  stone  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  Ketton,  and  of  the  same  geolo¬ 
gical  formation,  obtained,  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  afforded  by  Mr.  Law,  of  Northampton,  from 
quarries  at  Helmdon,  long  since  closed.  The 
generally  sound  condition  of  the  structure  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  original  carving,  after  this  lapse  of 
years,  he  held  to  be  the  best  proofs  of  its  suitability. 

Ketton  stone  was,  accordingly,  used  when  the 
restoration  was  taken  in  hand  in  1891.  An  inspec¬ 


tion  of  the  Cross,  as  it  stands  to-day,  proves  that  this 
warm-coloured  material  does,  indeed,  show  unmis¬ 
takably  where  restoration  begins  and  ends,  for  the 
whiteness  of  the  Caen  stone  is  still  apparent  through 
the  weathering  of  ages  and  the  ruddy  tone  of  the 
new  work. 

The  only  Cross  of  this  lovely  series  remaining 
to  be  described  is  that  of  Geddington,  in  Northants  ; 
a  design  entirely  distinct  from  the  others,  and 
presenting  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to  its 
triangular  plan.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  that 
Northamptonshire  village  of  Geddington  once 
honoured  by  a  Royal  Palace,  whose  scanty  remains 
can  now  with  difficulty  be  discovered  in  a  field  to 
the  north  of  the  Church.  It  is  placed  on  a  base¬ 
ment  of  seven  steps,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  in  three  stages.  The  lower  stage  is  solid, 
and  surrounded  by  clustered  upright  mouldings, 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  delicately  carven  roses, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  Eleanor  and  the  devices  of 
those  Spanish  provinces  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Ponthieu 
which  were,  on  her  marriage,  annexed  to  England. 
An  embattled  cresting  finishes  this  first  stage,  and 
from  it  rises  the  beautifully  canopied  second  stage, 
containing  in  each  of  its  three  sides  a  tabernacle 
with  a  statue  of  the  Queen.  Above  the  canopies  of 
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these  tabernacles  rise  crocheted  pinnacles,  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  plain  upper  stage,  terminating  in 
smaller  pinnacles.  The  Cross  was  built  over  a  spring 
which  still  issues  from  the  ground  at  the  south  side. 
The  steps  were  renewed  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
some  few  of  the  pinnacles  made  good  by  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield  in  1892,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  nor,  indeed,  to  require,  restoration. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  back  the  long- 
destroyed  High  Cross  at  Tottenham;  an  Eleanor 
memorial  which  had  utterly  vanished  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  It  is  a  production  dating  from 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  of  the  most  wretched 
description. 

The  little  Wiltshire  borough  town  of  Malmesbury, 
once  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than 
now,  has  a  Market  Cross  which,  as  we  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  number  of  Architecture,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  Chichester  and  Salis¬ 
bury,  although  dating  from  a  much  later  period.  It 
stands  in  the  quaint  market  place,  and  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  order  that  “  per- 
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sonnes  which  resort  hither  in  market  ouverte  might 
thinke  uppon  their  deare  Savioure  which  died  for 
them  uppon  the  Crosse,  of  which  this  faire  Market 
Crosse  ys  a  signe  ande  symbole  ;  to  the  encle  that 
rogues  and  cozeneoures  may  look  uppon  it  ande  cease 
them  of  thevre  guile.”  The  Cross  has  plainly 
moulded  flying  buttresses,-  with  pinnacles  at  their 
bases,  which  support  a  beautiful  octangular  turret, 
designed  in  that  style  with  which  Henry  the  Seventh's 
beautiful  Chapel  at  Westminster  has  made  us  familiar, 
and  richly  sculptured.  The  Cross  was  restored  in 
1883  at  a  cost  of  ^iqo.  Not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  Malmesbury  Market  Cross  is  the  fine  Preaching 
Cross,  at  Widemarsh,  Hereford,  situated  amid  the 
few  remaining  walls  of  the  Blackfriars  Monas¬ 
tery. 

The  beautiful  county  of  Somerset,  in  whose  pic¬ 
turesque  villages  so  many  fine  mediaeval  Crosses 
remain,  has  not  many  finer  than  that  elaborate 
example  of  a  Market  Cross  to  be  seen  at  Shepton 
Mallet.  It  was  the  gift  of  Walter  and  Agnes  Buck- 
land  in  1500,  and  still  bears  the  original  brass  plate 
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setting  forth  the  appeal  to  a  heedless  age  that  knows 
not  prayer  for  the  dead  :  — 

“  2Df  got  cljantge  prag  for 

t be  Houles  of  20-latter  3Su&Iottti  anti  agitga  \)ie  togff 
toll  tnfiopa  eootia  ti>ie  croaae  teas  maUc 
in  tljz  pete  of  our  HorB  ®ot)  JfilD 
tofiopa  obptt  afial  be  bepte  for  eber 
in  tbe  parisabe  rburcbe  of  Sbepton  i®allett 
ge  pjctoiu  bap  of  ift!obember 
on  tobopa  aoulea  parbon.” 

The  building  erected  thus  for  a  safer  passage  into 
the  joys  of  the  Beyond  is  hexagonal  in  plan,  with 
arches  admitting  to  a  covered  space.  The  arches 
are  surmounted  with  a  traceried  parapet  relieved 
by  small  pinnacles  elaborately  crocketed.  Large 
pinnacles  rise  from  each  angle.  A  lofty  stone 
spire,  51  feet  in  height,  and  in  three  stages,  with 
slender  detached  shafts  connected  by  crocketed 
springers,  rises  from  the  centre  and  terminates  in  a 
cross.  The  whole  was  restored  in  1841. 

Cornish  Crosses,  the  least  Architectural,  and  most 
archaeological  of  all,  belong  chiefly  to  those  dim  and 
distant  eras  when  religion  was  first  brought  into  this 
western  land  ;  to  those  centuries  when  history  was 
yet  a  matter  of  more  or  less  vague  traditions.  They 
are  fashioned  of  granite,  rudely,  and  with  a  bias  more 
toward  runic  inscribed  decoration  than  to  any  other 
form,  and  resemble  very  greatly  the  Irish  Crosses  and 
those  familiar  to  tourists  on  the  island  of  Iona,  on  the 


west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  although  none  approach  to 
the  size  and  artistic  completeness  of  that  foremost 
among  Irish  Crosses,  the  beautiful  runic  monolith  of 
Monasterboice,  or  even  the  tall  memorial  Crosses  of 
Iona.  Although,  however,  they  do  not  generally 
impress  the  beholder  from  this  point  of  view,  they 
have  a  hoary,  lichen-covered  age  that  is  infinitely 
romantic.  But  there  is  a  Cross  at  Penzance,  equally 
ancient  with  any  to  be  found  in  the  county,  from 
whose  surface  the  lichen  has  long  been  rubbed  away. 
This  is  the  round-headed  inscribed  Cross  that  stands 
against  the  rearward  wall  of  Penzance  Market  House, 
and  comes  daily  into  contact  with  greasy  butchers’ 
smocks  and  the  farm  produce  of  the  country  side. 

There  is  a  granite  Cornish  Cross  belonging,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  the  Decorated  period,  to  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  little  village  of  Lanteglos-juxta- 
Fowey.  It  consists  of  a  hexagonal  shaft,  rudely 
carved  on  several  of  its  sides,  about  eight  feet  high, 
capped  by  an  oblong  rectangular  head  with  niches 
enclosing  sculptures  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  This  fine  relic  of 
mediaeval  times  in  Cornwall  was  discovered  in  1840, 
in  a  deep  trench  surrounding  the  Church  wall,  and 
was  set  up  in  its  present  position,  on  an  old  millstone, 
outside  the  south  porch. 

The  finest  mediaeval  Cross  in  the  county  is  at 
Saint  Ives.  This  also  was  found  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  in  1832,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty 
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years  later  that  it  was  re-erected  on  a  new  base.  It 
is  a  shafted  Cross  of  granite,  ten  feet  six  inches  in 
height.  The  shaft  is  a  flattened  octagon,  and  has  a 
square  panelled  head  carved  on  one  side  with  a 
crucifix.  The  other  side  bears  the  lily,  the  emblem 
of  the  Virgin. 

It  is  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  Cornwall  that 
these  grey  Crosses,  of  an  age  approaching  to  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  do  chiefly  abound,  and  in  Penwith 
— the  Land’s  End  district — such  lonely  roadside 
Crosses  as  those  of  Crowz-an-Wra  (which  is  Cornish 
for  “  Cross  by  the  Wayside  ”)  Madron,  and  Boskenna, 
illustrated  in  these  pages,  are  but  examples  whose 


like  may  frequently  be  met  with  in  this  wild,  wind¬ 
swept  land  of  legend  and  romance.  One,  that  of 
Rosemorran,  near  Penzance,  is  situated  in  the  gloomy 
shade  of  a  little  wood.  Its  rude  workmanship,  and 
eerie  situation,  take  the  imagination  vividly  back  to 
early  Christian  days. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Cornwall  to  Scotland — to  Auld 
Reekie,  which  possesses  a  Cross  of  a  kind  unknown 
outside  Scotland.  Edinburgh  City  Cross  was  recon¬ 
structed  a  few  years  ago,  and  opened  with  much 
ceremony.  The  present  Cross  is  a  replica  of  the 
old  one  destroyed  in  1756  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  encumbered  the  street  in 
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which  it  stood.  Sir  Walter  Scott  penned  an  in¬ 
dignant  verse,  apropos  of  this  desecration,  in 
“  Marmion  ”  :  — 

“  Dun  Edin’s  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone, 

Rose  on  a  turret  octagon 

But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang, 

And  voice  of  Scotland’s  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang  ; 

Oh  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 

Upon  its  dull  destroyer’s  head  ! — 

A  minstrel’s  malison  is  said.” 

Edinburgh  Cross  is  now  as  fair  as  ever,  and  the 
partial  restoration  of  1866,  when  the  stone  shaft  was 
brought  back  from  the  lawn  of  Lord  Somerville’s 
place  at  Drum,  to  which  it  had  been  taken  in  1756, 
has  been  bettered.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  base, 
16  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  15  feet  high.  At  each 
angle  is  an  Ionic  pillar,  and  between  every  angle  a 
blank  arch.  A  projecting  parapet  above  has  a  semi¬ 
circular  turret  at  each  corner  with  armorial  medallions 
between  ;  the  whole  forming  a  balcony,  or  pulpit, 
whence,  in  olden  times,  proclamations  were  delivered 
and  edicts  promulgated.  It  was  from  Edinburgh 
Cross,  in  the  disastrous  ’45,  that  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  was  proclaimed  King, 
on  that  brief  progress  that  ended  at  Prestonpans  and 
Culloden. 

Among  recent  Crosses  that  of  Newbold,  and  the 
great  granite  Cross  that  surmounts  the  tall  crest  of 
Hindhead  are  remarkable.  Newbold  is  a  wayside,  or 
milestone,  Cross,  erected  in  1871,  in  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  village  of  that  name,  by  the  taste  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley,  M.P.,  of  Eatington  Park. 
It  consists  of  a  shafted  Cross,  supported  on  a  pedestal, 
which  bears  on  two  of  its  sides  the  arms  of  the  See 
of  Worcester  and  of  Shirley.  The  two  remaining 
sides  are  panelled ;  that  on  the  south  bearing  the 
inscription  : — - 

"  6  miles 

To  Shakespeare’s  town,  whose  name 
Is  known  throughout  the  earth  ; 

To  Shipton  4,  whose  lesser  fame 
Boasts  no  such  poet’s  birth.” 

While  the  northern  side  is  purely  devotional : — 

“  Crux  mea  lux.” 

“  After  Darkness  Light  ; 

From  light  hope  flows, 

And  peace  in  Death, 

In  Christ  a  sure  repose.” 

“  Spes,  1871.” 

Around  the  base  of  the  Cross  are  a  number  of 
Latin  sentences,  telling  of  the  Christian’s  hope:— 
“Post  Tenebras  lux;”  “In  luce  spes;”  “In  obita 
pax;”  “Post  obitum  Salous;”  most  of  which 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  Cross  erected,  in  1874,  by 
Chief  Justice  Erie,  on  Gallows  Hill,  the  summit  of 
Hindhend,  to  commemorate  the  atrocious  murder  of 
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an  unknown  sailor,  on  the  old  Portsmouth  Road  a 
hundred  years  previously,  by  three  ruffians  who  were 
afterwards  hanged  on  this  spot. 

It  is  in  the  retired  little  town  of  Cricklade,  on  the 
infant  Thames,  divided  between  Gloucestershire  and 
Wilts,  that  one  of  the  finest  old  shafted  Crosses  is 
found,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Stringston  ;  it  is 
taller  by  several  feet,  and  has  still  on  its  summit  a 
rusted  iron  rod  that  may  have  carried  either  a 
weathercock  or  a  ffiiial  cross.  It  stands  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  curiously-dedicated  Church  of 
Saint  Sampson,  having  been  removed  from  the 
principal  street  of  Cricklade  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Quatrefoils  ornament  its  base,  canopied  niches — 
from  which  of  course  the  statues  are  missing — 
decorate  the  head.  Cricklade,  although  but  a 
decayed  borough  town  of  only  1,600  inhabitants,  has 
two  important  Churches,  and  in  the  churchyard  of 
Saint  Mary’s  is  another  sculptured  Cross,  with 
figures  representing  the  Crucifixion  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Apostles.  Near  by  Cricklade,  in  the 
Thames-side  village  of  Ashton  Keynes,  are  the  poor 
remains  of  two  Crosses ;  one  illustrated  in  these 
pages,  situated  in  the  village  street  beside  one  of  the 
earliest  bridges  on  the  river. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  many  legends  and 


superstitions  have  gathered  round  Crosses.  Some¬ 
times  wayside  Crosses  have  been  overturned  and 
destroyed  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
superstitious  peasants  of  previous  centuries,  whose 
credulity  and  cupidity  were  alike  monumental.  Fairy 
gold,  according  to  their  belief,  was  hidden  beneath 
these  venerable  landmarks ;  and  many  have  been 
the  instances  where  a  body  of  farm  labourers  have 
proceeded  to  dig  up  Crosses  that  had  stood  by  the 
wayside  from  time  immemorial.  But  no  discoveries 
of  gold,  fairy  or  otherwise,  have  ever  been  recorded 
as  the  result  of  these  simple-minded  expeditions  with 
pick  and  shovel. 

In  Cornwall,  particularly,  this  superstition  of 
buried  treasures  was  at  one  time  very  prevalent. 
Even  the  classes,  who,  by  reason  of  position  and 
education  should  have  known  better,  were  affected 
by  it,  as  becomes  evident  by  the  story  of  the 
inscribed  Cross  near  the  town  of  St.  Austell,  at  a 
place  called  anciently  Castledour,  but  now  corrupted 
into  “  Castle  Door.”  Carew,  the  quaint  historian  of 
Cornwall,  recounts  the  incident  : — 

‘‘Not  many  years  sithence,”  says  he,  “a Gentleman, 
dwelling  not  farre  off,  was  perswaded  by  some  infor¬ 
mation  or  imagination  that  treasure  lay  hidden  under 
this  stone  :  wherefore,  in  a  faire  Moon-shine  night, 
thither  with  certaine  good  fellowes  hee  hyeth  to  dig 
it  up  :  a- working  they  fall,  their  labour  shortneth, 
their  hope  increaseth,  a  pot  of  Gold  is  the  least  of 
their  expectations.  But  see  the  chance.  In  midst 
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of  their  toyling,  the  skie  gathereth  clouds,  the 
Moone-light  is  overcast  with  clarkenesse,  doune  falls 
a  mightie  showre,  up  riseth  a  blustering  tempest  ; 
the  thunder  cracketh,  the  lightning  flasheth  ;  in 
conclusion,  our  money-seekers  washed  in  steade  of 
loden  ;  or  loden  with  water  in  steade  of  yellow 
eatli,  and,  more  afraid  than  hurt,  they  are  forced  to 
abandon  their  enterprise  and  seeke  shelter  of  the 
next  house  they  could  get  into.  Whether  this  pro¬ 
ceeded!  from  a  naturall  accident,”  continues  our 
historian,  “  or 
a  working  of 
the  devill,  I 
will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  de¬ 
fine.  It  may 
be,  God  giveth 
such  power 
over  those 
who  begin  a 
matter  upon 
covetousnesse 
to  game  by  ex- 
trao  r  d  i  n  a  r  i  e 
meanes,  and 
prosecute  it 
with  a  wrong, 
to  the  Prince’s 
hurt.” 

In  a  wild 
moorland  dis¬ 
trict  like  this, 
the  devil,  you 
see,  was  likely 
to  have  the 
credit  of 
anything  un¬ 
toward  that 
might  happen. 

Only,  to  judge 
by  the  general 
run  of  legends 
in  which  his 
agency  ap¬ 
pears,  he  PENZANCE  MARKET  CROSS. 

should  surely 

have  enabled  those  explorers  to  find  the  accursed 
gold,  taking  their  immortal  souls  in  exchange. 

That  the  modern  farmer  cares  nothing  for  ancient 
Crosses  is  more  than  sufficiently  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  them  as  gateposts,  rubbing-posts  for 
cattle,  stone  stiles,  or  staddles  on  which  to  prop  his 
barns.  As  an  instance  of  how  contemptuous  of 
antiquity  he  is,  I  refer  you  to  the  sad  case  of 
Biscovey  Cross,  quite  near  that  of  Castledour,  beside 
the  road  leading  past  Biscovey  Farm  to  the  hamlet 
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of  St.  Blazey  Gate.  It  was  once  one  of  the  very 
finest  in  the  county,  and  remarkable  for  bearing 
upon  two  of  its  sides  a  Romano-British  inscription. 
The  shaft  now  alone  remains,  but,  even  so,  it 
still  stands  nearly  eight  feet  high,  and  forms  a  very 
fine  gate-post  indeed.  It  was  nothing  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  agriculturist  who  mutilated  it  and  put  it  to 
this  use  that  this  fine  monument  had  once  marked 
the  last  resting-plaee  of  some  legionary,  slain  in 
a  long-forgotten  fight  in  defence  of  this  lonely  out¬ 
post  of  the 
Empire,  in  the 
meadow  be- 
yond,  in 
whose  soil 
many  human 
bones  have, 
from  time  to 
time,  been 
found.  This 
is  one  of  the 
very  few 
Crosses  bear¬ 
ing  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  that 
occurring  on 
it  is  rough  and 
rude  in  the 
extreme.  It 
has  been  deci¬ 
phered  as — 
*ALRORON 
VLLICI  * 
FI  LI  VS 
rendering  it  a 
memorial  to 
Alroron,  the 
son  of  Ullicus. 
The  peculiar 
twisted  orna¬ 
ment  it  bears 
is  endless, 
symbolical  of 
eternity. 

On  one 
Cross,  says 
tradition — that  of  Wedmore — Judge  Jefferies  caused 
a  doctor  to  be  hanged  who  had  helped  to  dress 
the  hurts  of  a  rebel  wounded  in  Sedgemoor 
fight.  East  Brent  Cross,  in  Somerset,  which 
has  been  restored  this  year,  was  for  long  a  mere 
stump.  At  one  time,  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  it  afforded  peculiar  annoyance  to  the 
vicar  of  East  Brent,  for  the  monks  of  Glastonbury 
were  used  to  come  over  to  his  village  and  preach 
from  the  steps  of  the  Cross  on  Sunday  mornings, 
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drawing  away  his  congregation.  Perhaps  he  could 
have  endured  that,  and  have  found  just  cause  for 
criticising  the  popular  taste  that  preferred  the  hot- 
gospelling  of  the  monks  to  his  own  easy-going  dis¬ 
course  ;  but  what  hurt  him  most  was  the  fact  that 
those  appreciative  villagers  presented  the  greasy 
rascals  from  Glastonbury  with  the  very  finest  chickens 
and  capons  which  otherwise  must  have  found  their 
way  into  the  rectorial  larder.  He  was — and  no 
wonder  —  exceeding  wroth,  and  signified  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  causing  a  series  of  satirical  bench-ends 
to  be  carved  in  his  church.  And  so,  to  this  day, 
you  may  see  the  result  of  his  spleen  in  that  edifice — 
fat  friars  and  skulking  monks  purloining  from  larders, 
and  otherwise  offending  against  the  Decalogue.  A 
quaint  revenge,  but  did  he  refurnish  his  table  by 
means  of  it  ? 

Crosses,  we  have  seen,  have  been  set  up  for  many 
reasons.  Some  from  mere  abstract  piety,  others  as 
landmarks,  and  others  still  as  monuments  of  those 
slain  in  battle.  Crosses  have  also  been  frequently 
placed  by  the  way  to  mark  the  site  of  murders, 
while  others  yet  have  been  set  up  to  mark  the  site  of 
martyrdoms.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  are  the 
outcome  of  comparatively  recent  religious  fervour ; 
because  the  blood  of  martyrs  has  ever  been  late  in 
bearing  fruit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Crosses  of  this  kind 
which  the  present  writer  has  seen  is  that  which 
stands  in  the  little  God’s  Acre  of  Welsh  Newton, 
near  Monmouth,  and  has  been  restored  of  late 
years  to  the  memory  of  John  Kemble,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  was  martyred  in  1679,  in 


the  days  when  that  faith  was  under  a  cloud.  He 
was  an  old  man,  and  died  with  the  philosophy 
which  age  and  the  consolations  of  religion  give. 
They  hanged  him  at  Hereford,  the  only  request  he 
made  before  they  turned  him  off  being  that  he 
might  be  allowed  a  last  pipe.  It  was  granted,  and 
he  smoked  his  tobacco  as  comfortably  as  possible 
while  the  cart  drew  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Coming  to  the  spot,  he  prayed,  commended  his  soul 
to  God,  and  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes.  Then  the 
cart  in  which  he  stood  was  drawn  away,  and  he 
hanged  at  least  half-an-hour  before  he  died;  “yet,” 
said  the  spectators  somewhat  curiously,  “  we  have 
never  seen  anyone  die  so  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian.”  His  body  was  brought  to  Welsh  Newton, 
and  buried  beside  the  churchyard  cross.  Roman 
Catholic  pilgrims  even  now  make  journeys  from  long 
distances  to  his  grave. 

The  churchyard  Cross  of  Trelleck,  some  few  miles 
away,  is  approached  by  five  steps,  broken  by 
centuries  of  alternate  frosts  and  heat,  while,  a  mile 
or  so  in  another  direction,  Raglan  possesses  another, 
shaded  by  tall  trees,  and  moss-grown  with  the  damp 
that  drips  from  them.  No  martyr,  however,  lends 
them  an  additional  sanctity,  nor  does  either  legend  or 
romance  attach  to  them.  Restoration  comes  slowly 
and  gently  in  these  wilds,  and  it  is  in  one’s  heart  to 
to  rejoice  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for,  admit  the 
occasional  necessity  for  renovations  though  you  may, 
it  remains  often  a  necessity  of  the  cruellest  kind,  and 
not  to  be  acknowledged,  except  in  extremity  of 
decay. 

Charles  G.  Harper. 
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VEZELAY  REVISITED  BY 
PERCY  SCOTT  WORTHING¬ 
TON  MA 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  add  much  of  import¬ 
ance  to  Mr.  Carter’s  most  interesting  article  in  the 
October  number  of  Architecture  upon  this  old- 
world  Burgundian  town  and  its  great  Church  ;  and 
such  illustrations  as  are  now  inserted  are  only 
intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  own; 
and  the  notes, 
here  strung  to¬ 
gether,  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  im- 
pressions  of 
another  visitor, 
without  attemp¬ 
ting  a  repetition 
of  what  he  has 
said  so  well. 

Mr.  Carter  has 
described  Veze- 
lay — still  a  me¬ 
diaeval  fortress 
town,  whose  re¬ 
pose  no  railway 
has  disturbed, 
standing  on  a 
bold  j  u  1 1  i  n  g 
headland  ;  its 
walls  frowning 
upon  the  peace¬ 
ful  vine-clad 
slopes  and 
valleys  below. 

The  town  itself 
is  of  typically 
B  u r g u ndia n 
character,  its 
streets  full  of 
quaint  houses, 
the  Maison  de 
Beze,  Maison 
Guiller,  Maison 
Gaillon,  Maison  Colon,  the  Museum,  and  many 
others,  either  built  up  to  the  street  or  round  court¬ 
yard  or  forecourt,  where  the  creepers  trail  luxuriantly 
over  the  walls.  Of  the  Second  Crusade  there  is  still 
a  souvenir  not  far  from  the  Church  in  an  old  house, 
over  the  door  of  which  is  inscribed,  above  a  quaint 
little  carved  head  : — 

LOGE  De  Louis  VII 
Dll'  LE  Jeune 

2em  CROISON  DE  IiqO 

St.  Bernard. 


The  houses  have  their  cool  spacious  vaults  where, 
year  after  year  for  centuries,  has  been  stored  the 
generous  wine  that  has  transmitted  its  healthy  power 
to  generation  after  generation  of  quick-blooded,  light¬ 
hearted  men,  and  still  endows  its  careful  tenders 
with  a  happy,  buoyant  nature  and  hospitable  bon- 
homniie. 

And  yet  it  is  a  place  of  many  moods.  Few 
spots  can  be  more  desolate  than  this  little  hill  town 
on  a  stormy  autumn  day,  where  the  long  spreading 

Church  lies 
stretched,  grey 
as  the  grey  smok¬ 
ing  sky,  when  the 
wind  booms  in 
gusts  among  the 
buttresses  a  n  d 
great  lime  trees, 
and  the  house 
shutters  bang  and 
grate  hoarsely 
upon  their  hin¬ 
ges  ;  or  when 
thunder  peals 
from  hill  to  hill, 
and  the  light¬ 
ning  flashes 
across  them 
down  into  the 
valleys  below. 
But  the  sun 
changes  all  these 
angry  effects  of 
disturbed  Nature 
and  it  is  no 
longer  desolation 
but  peace  and 
repose  that 
characterise  the 
place.  La  belle 
Madeleine,  as  the 
children,  with  a 
local  patriotism 
entirely  ad¬ 
mirable,  lovingly 
call  the  Church, 
perched  upon  its  rock,  catches  the  sun  from 
morning  till  evening.  Tower  and  buttress 
throw  dark  shadows  across  the  red  tiled  roofs, 
and  cool  shadows  lurk  in  the  hollows  of  the 
cornices.  Jackdaws  no  longer  battle  with  the  storm, 
but  sail  leisurely  in  and  out  of  the  belfries  in  the  lazy 
heat.  Then  it  is  an  ideal  place  to  loaf  and  sketch  in, 
and  besides  the  Church  there  is  much  to  interest  the 
Architect  and  artist.  A  particularly  good  subject  is 
the  sunny  southern  slope  where  the  houses  jostle 
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one  another  upon  the  old  walls,  and  are  dominated 
by  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  Church.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  imagine  a  liner  panorama  in  its  way  than  that 
seen  from  the  lime-sheltered  terrace  to  the  east  of 
the  Church,  from  which  Mr.  Carter’s  view  of  the 
Apse  is  taken. 

As  to  the  Church,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there 
could  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  interest 
and  grandeur,  so  astonishing  in  this  small  out  of  the 
way  town.  While  it  has  attracted  too  few  visitors 
from  this  country,  it  has  been  fortunate  enough  in 
having,  among  others,  found  exponents  in  two  men 
who  are  each  incomparable  in  their  several  ways. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  should  know  more  about  it 
than  most  men,  illustrated  it  fully  in  his  monograph 
on  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Walter  Pater  has  written 
of  it,  as  of  all  else  upon  which  he  touched,  in 
scholarly  English  and  with  the  keen  intelligence  of 
an  art-loving  layman,  if  at  the  same  time  with  a 
super-subtle  finish  that  is  entirely  lost  upon  the  general. 
The  reproductions  of  Mr.  Carter’s  excellent  measured 


drawings  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  with 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  larger  plates  of  the  same  subject, 
but  he  has  clearly  given  us  the  essential  points  of 
interest,  both  in  illustration  and  description.  It  is 
not  often  in  these  days  of  rapid  sketching  and  strain¬ 
ing  after  the  picturesque  that  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  set  before  us  measurements  of  so 
large  a  monument,  especially  one  of  the  age  to  which 
the  Church  in  question  belongs.  But  there  are  few 
which  will  repay  study  better  for  sturdy  grandeur 
and  repose,  proportion  and  ornament,  and  even  for 
the  happiness  with  which,  owing  to  the  accidents  of 
its  history,  builders  of  different  ages  have  combined 
to  produce  a  unique  and  harmonious  whole.  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.  Carter  agrees  with  me  in  disagreeing 
with  Fergusson  when  he  says  that  the  addition  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Choir  “  rather  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.”  The  addition  had  to  be, 
and  was,  carried  out  with  consummate  art  and 
appropriateness. 

Mr.  Carter  has  briefly  given  us  the  history  of  the 
Church,  which,  as  in  a  hundred  similar  cases  is  that 
of  the  town  ;  and  the  story  of  the  town  that  of  the 
Monastery  round  which  it  sprang  up.  Of  the  home 
of  the  monks,  once  the  most  important  in  Burgundy, 
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few  fragments  remain  beside  the  Church  and  the 
adjacent  Cloisters  and  buildings,  the  back  of  which 
are  shewn  in  Mr.  Carter’s  sketch  of  the  Apse.  These, 
with  scattered  remains,  walls  and  vaults,  together 
with  written  records,  show  over  how  wide  an  area 
the  buildings  were  once  spread.  It  was  fortified  by 
massive  walls  that  still  form  a  girdle  round  a  large 
part  of  the  town’s  circumference,  and  the  Porte  Neuve, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  shows  how  much 
we  have  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Town  Gates. 

The  first  near  view  of  the  Church  as  one  enters 
the  “  place,”  of  which  the  western  facade  forms  one 
side,  is,  undoubtedly, 
disappointing,  but  this 
disappointment  is  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  view  of 
the  south  side  and  Cloister 
Garth.  In  the  west 
elevation  one  has  the 
realised  ideals  neither  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  the  original 
design  would  probably 
have  been  more  satisfying 
than  the  incomplete  re¬ 
construction  which  we 
now  see.  Hence  a  rather 
unpleasant  shock  to  one’s 
feelings  after  so  long  a 
pilgrimage.  There  is  no 
need  to  describe  the 
front,  as  Mr.  Carter  has 
already  done  so,  but  it  is 
interesting,  perhaps,  to 
note  a  few  points  bearing 
upon  his  remark  that  “  its 
original  intention  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  Roman¬ 
esque  front  with  a  gable 
and  flanking  towers  ;  the 
former  corresponding 
with  the  Nave  and  the 
latter  with  the  Aisles.  The  twelfth  century 

Romanesque  work  was,  however,  either  abandoned 
or  subsequently  altered.”  The  latter  is  probably  the 
right  reading,  evidence  of  which  is  hidden  by  the 
tower  buttresses  adjoining  the  central  compartment. 
A  plate  in  Sommerard’s  “  Arts  du  Moyen  Age,”  shows 
the  front  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  In  this  the  carved 
tympanum  over  the  central  doorway  does  not  appear, 
but  in  its  place  runs  the  hideous  legend  at  which  all 
lovers  of  Art,  and  especially  of  Architecture,  have 
learnt  to  shudder — Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite.  Its 
place  is  now  taken  by  a  restoration  of  the  original 
carving  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  scenes  from  the 
5.3^ 


life  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  the  Magdalene.  But  the 
principal  interest  of  Sommerard’s  illustration  lies  in 
its  testimony  to  the  junction  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries’  work,  the  latter  being  extended 
to  the  width  of  half  an  arch  of  its  arcading  under  the 
flanking  towers,  and  the  return  of  the  older  masonry 
which  it  displaced  being  left  rough,  showing  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  extension  of  the  Pointed  arcade 
was  contemplated  across  the  whole  fa9ade.  These 
half  arches  Viollet-le-Duc  covered  up  with  flat  but¬ 
tresses  and  so  carried  the  line  of  the  Tower  down  to 
the  lower  story.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  original  design  would  correspond  fairly  closely 

to  that  of  the  west  end 
of  the  Narthexat  Turnus, 
and  that  there  must  have 
been  at  least  half  a  century 
between  the  completion 
of  the  Narthex  and  the 
alteration  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  west  wall.  It 
would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  builders 
intended  to  carry  their 
alterations  downward  as 
well  as  upwards.  One 
may,  perhaps,  hazard  a 
conjecture  that,  after  the 
monks  had  completed 
their  beautiful  dependent 
Church  on  the  site  of 
their  original  home  at  St. 
Pere,  down  in  the  valley 
below,  pleased  and  in¬ 
spired  by  their  success, 
they  set  about  rebuilding 
their  own  west  end,  with 
a  mind  to  carry  up  a 
somewhat  similar  gable. 
It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  arched  termina¬ 
tion  enclosing  the  lancet 
windows  is  the  complete  design,  and  anything  added 
above  it  must  have  taken  the  form  of  an  ornamental 
screen  above  the  roof,  like  that  of  St.  Pere. 

No  building  should  be  regarded  entirely  as  an 
individual  example,  but  as  one  of  a  great  series  illus¬ 
trating  not  only  the  history  of  Architecture,  but  the 
history  of  the  best  part  of  the  life  of  men ;  and 
Vezelay,  with  its  Narthex,  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position  from  all  these  points  of  view.  Architec¬ 
turally,  the  Narthex  occupies  the  first  place  in  our 
minds,  not  only  for  its  beautiful  design  and  work¬ 
manship,  but  because  it  is  the  finest  existing 
example  of  a  feature  unique  in  the  history  of  Archi- 
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THE  NA.RTHEX,  VEZELAY,  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  CHURCH. 
From  a  drawing  by  Percy  Scott  Worthington. 
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to  avoid  the  repetition  of  faulty  construction  in  the 
Nave,  merits  some  notice.  The  Narthex  was,  of 
course,  always  the  latest  part  of  the  Church  to  be 
finished,  and,  therefore,  it  is  natural  that  some 
experience  should  have  been  learnt  from  earlier 
trials  and  failures  or  successes,  and,  if  Vezelay 
were  a  unique  example  instead  of  being  a  type, 
the  experience  learnt  in  the  building  that  had  gone 
before,  and  the  combination  of  vault  adopted  in 
the  Narthex,  might  justly  be  considered  as  proofs 
that  advance  in  constructive  science  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  form  of  the  Narthex.  But,  wherever 
we  find  this  particular  kind  of  porch  in  an  Abbey 
Church,  it  is  always  more  or  less  of  the  same 
form,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  latitude  as 
to  whether  it  should  have  two  complete  stories  or  a 
central  nave  with  galleries.  And  this  is  the  case, 
too,  where  there  can  have  been  no  constructive 
reasons  to  dictate  the  double  storeys  of  the  aisles. 
At  Cluny,  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  the  Narthex  was 
built  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Nave,  and  had 
even  less  provision  for  resistance  of  the  vault-thrust 
than  the  earlier  work.  At  Romain  Motier,  again, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  failure  of  the  nave 
vaults,  or  any  other  constructive  reason  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  two  storied  aisles  to  the  Narthex.  At  Turnus, 
as  at  Romain  Motier,  there  are  two  distinct  vaulted 
stories,  and  here  the  usual  form  of  the  main  vaulting 
of  the  Church,  which  is  constructed  with  a  series 
of  semi-circular  arches  thrown  across  the  square 
tecture,  and  to  be  found  only  in  this  form  among  compartments  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
the  Cluniac  Abbeys  of  Burgundy.  These  porches,  Nave,  would  have  made  it  peculiarly  easy  to  cairy  on 
whose  prototypes  may  be  found  in  the  Narthex  of  the  same  system  to  the  end  of  the  Naithex,  had  not 
the  Roman  and  early  Christian  Basilica,  form  fine  the  double-storied  aisles  been  required  as  an  essential 
ante-chapels  with  vaulted  nave  and  aisles,  either  of  part  of  this  adjunct  to  the  Chmch.  It  is  cuiious 
two  complete  stories,  or  having  galleries  and  a  nave  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  leal  solution  should  be 
carried  through  the  two  stories  to  the  vaults.  Each  forthcoming  as  to  the  exact  uses  to  which  the 
division  of  the  Narthex  corresponds  usually,  though  Narthex  was  devoted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  help 
not  always,  with  those  of  the  nave,  the  arcades,  thinking  that  the  form  of  the  building  had  its  taison 
dividing  nave  from  aisles  in  each,  being  in  one  line,  d'etre  in  general  utility,  rather  than  constructive 
Often,  as  at  Vezelay,  they  have  greater  importance  in  necessity, 
mass  than  the  Nave  proper,  the  low 
aisles  of  which  stop  against  the  back 
of  the  Narthex  where  it  projects 
beyond  the  clerestory  walls.  Mr. 

Carter’s  description  enables  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  original  (but 
who  may,  perhaps,  have  wondered 
at  the  fine  cast  of  its  unrivalled 
doorway  in  the  Trocadero)  to  realise 
a  building  of  most  striking  grandeur, 
and  I  need  not  attempt  to  go  into 
any  descriptive  detail.  His  con¬ 
jecture,  however,  that  the  double 
storied  aisles  of  the  Narthex  are 
due  to  constructive  reasons,  in  order 
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There  is  one  other  point,  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  make  a  conjecture,  that  does  not  quite  tally  with 
Mr.  Carter’s  statement  “  that  the  Romanesque  plan 
(of  the  Apse)  was  abandoned.”  He  notes  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  circular  windows  and  arcades  in  what  is, 
otherwise,  an  essentially  Gothic  Chancel,  and  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  what  was  the 
original  form  of  this  part  of  the  Church  and  how  to 
account  for  those  windows.  I  have  no  data  based 
upon  foundations,  and,  unfortunately,  no  authority 
by  me  to  refer 
to,  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  I  came  to 
on  the  spot  was 
that  the  apsidal 
Chapels  were 
part  of  the  older 
building,  and  for 
the  following 
reasons  :  —  The 
size  and  shape 
of  the  original 
Choir  must  have 
been  dictated  by 
the  crypt,  and, 
therefore,  the 
Chapels  can  have 
been  the  only 
actual  additions 
to  the  Roman¬ 
esque  Apse  with 
its  Ambulatory. 

On  comparing 
the  plans  of 
Vezelay  and 
Cluny,  which 
was  a  complete 
Church  of  the 
eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries, 
and  the  mother 
Church  of 
Vezelay,  we  find 
that  there  is 
practically  no 
difference  be¬ 
tween  them  in 
the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  buttresses, 
at  Vezelay  (the  later  addition  of  which  Mr.  Carter 
notes)  and  the  open  arcading  between  the  Chapels 
internally  above  the  screen  walls  that  divide  one 
Chapel  from  its  neighbours.  This  arrangement  of 
chevet  was,  then,  as  much  Romanesque  as  Gothic, 
and  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  outer 
walls  of  the  chevet  may  have  been  left  standing,  the 
stonework  restored  and  the  circular-headed  windows 


and  arcades  retained  with  the  attached  pilasters  upon 
the  exterior.  But,  whatever  is  the  explanation,  the 
attachment  of  typical  Romanesque  Chapels  to  a 
Gothic  Choir  is  curious  and  interesting. 

One  finds  in  this,  as  in  other  Churches  of  the  same 
age,  markedly  in  Burgundy,  many  connecting  links 
between  Classic  and  Gothic  Art,  and  one  seems  to 
stand  on  a  charming  borderland  where  two  different 
civilisations  meet.  Here  are  to  be  seen  caps, 
columns,  bases,  brought  bodily  from  the  service  of 

Juno  or  Minerva 
to  that  of  the 
Virgin  ;  others 
fashioned  new 
upon  their  mo¬ 
dels  ;  their  carv¬ 
ing  evidently 
bearing  the  im¬ 
press  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  hands,  or 
breaking  away 
from  old  tradi¬ 
tions  and  infused 
with  a  new  spirit 
that  strengthens 
and  develops 
year  by  year, 
and  decade  by 
decade.  Mono¬ 
lithic  columns 
carry  the  vaults 
in  Burgundy  until 
a  time  when  they 
had  been  dis¬ 
carded  for  cen¬ 
turies  elsewhere. 
At  Vezelay,  as 
at  Cluny,  the 
circular  arch 
does  its  work 
shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the 
pointed;  the 
vaults  are  partly 

Classical  in  their 

Worth in ahsn. _  .  ,  • 

j  construction, 

partly  Mediaeval, 

the  carving,  both  in  figure  and  foliage,  is  mainly 

Byzantine  or  Romanesque.  But  if  the  detail  is 

such,  the  lines  upon  which  the  Vezelay  Narthex 

and  Nave  are  built  are  almost  as  Gothic  in  feeling 

as  those  of  the  Choir,  and  so  we  get  a  harmonious 

whole,  in  which  the  marked  art  feeling  of  a 

province  runs  continuously  through  the  work  of 

successive  generations  of  workmen.  Here  is 

Victor  Hugo’s  feeling  in  such  a  place:  “An 
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old  Church  shows  us  how  far  Architecture  is  a 
primitive  Art,  inasmuch  as  it  demonstrates  that  the 
grandest  productions  of  the  Art  are  not  so  much 


individual  as  social  works  ;  rather  the  offspring  of 
nations  in  labour  than  the  inventions  of  genius  ;  the 
deposit  left  by  a  people,  the  accumulations  formed 
by  ages,  the  residuum  left  by  the 
evaporation  of  human  society — in 
short,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  a 
series  of  strata.  Every  wave  of  time 
adds  its  alluvium,  every  generation 
deposits  a  stratum  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture,  every  individual  brings  his 
stone.” 

The  second  Church  at  Vezelay, 
the  bulk  of  which  remains  until  to¬ 
day,  was  completed  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  for  so  vast  a  building, 
and,  indeed,  there  are  only  two  main 
periods  represented  in  the  struc¬ 
ture.  But  here,  too,  one  sees  the 
change,  development  and  evolution, 
which  Victor  Hugo  describes,  going 
on  from  Crypt  and  fragments  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  work  to  Nave,  Nave 
to-Narthex,  Narthex  to  Choir  and 
Chapter  House.  And  it  -is  this 
gradual  growth  which  largely  arrests 
our  attention  and  makes  a  Cathedral 
or  large  Abbey  Church  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  successive 
centuries  through  which  it  has  lived 
and  grown.  But  in  the  middle  ages 
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there  was,  among  other  very  different  conditions,  a 
continuity  of  effort  and  a  clear  future  which  we  lack 
so  grievously  nowadays.  To-day  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  are  :  “  Can  this  Church  be  built  for  so  many 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  if  not,  why  not, 
and  what  can  we  leave  out  and  where  ?  ”  or  “  How 
soon  can  we  seat  500  men,  women  and  children 
in  it  without  killing  them  with  rheumatism  ?  ” 
Instances  there  are  in  recent  Churches  in  which  this 
programme  of  doing  without  the  features  most 
essential  to  comfort,  dignity  of  design,  or  aesthetic 
completeness  has  been  adopted,  if  only  they  can  be 
completed,  roofed  in,  and  consecrated  within  a  given 
tale  of  years.  The  contractor  is  bound,  more  often 
than  not,  to  a  time-contract,  and  wayfarers  have 
scarce  had  time  to  note  the  rising  foundations  before 
the  thing  is  done,  and  the  cheap  organ,  or  cheaper 
harmonium,  in  full  blast.  No  one  has  any  idea  of 
erecting  a  portion  of  a  Church  only,  to  be  completed 
by  other  hands  ;  but  all  the  zealots  of  new  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  like  children,  wish  to  see  alike  the  found¬ 
ing  and  the  consecration  of  their  Churches  and  con¬ 
venticles,  with  the  result  that  what  might  have  been 
notable  designs,  spread  over  a  considerable  period, 
are  become  cramped  and  mean,  shorn  of  generous 
span,  or  constructed  of  materials  no  more  sound  than 
those  which  the  speculative  builder  uses  to  his 
immediate  benefit  and  the  ultimate  sorrow  of  those 
that  inhabit  within  his  crazy  tenements.  Pity,  or 
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scorn,  as  you  will,  the  Architect  who  designs  a 
Church  down  to  the  level  of  the  modest  purse  of  the 
typical  suburban  congregation  ;  all  innocent  of  nave 
arcade,  because  the  funds  do  not  admit  of  the 
“  extravagance  ”  ;  or  of  materials  the  cheapest  and 
most  gaudy,  because  the  pastor  wishes  to  take 
possess  ion,  and  cares  not  for  the  dilapidations  that 
must  ensue  when  his  turn  is  served  and  another 
comes  in  his  stead.  See  these  portents  of  the  period, 
and  then  turn  again  to  the  Minsters  and  the  ancient 
Churches,  whose  growth  is  the  growth  of  centuries. 
In  those  days  an 
abbot  might  die, 
but  his  successor 
continued  the 
work.  Funds 
came  in  year  after 
year  from  many 
sources,  which 
were  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the 
Abbey,  and  thus 
an  assured  future 
made  hurry  and 
meanness  unne¬ 
cessary. 

Any  student  of 
Architecture  will 
find  in  the  Abbey 
of  Vezelay  and 
its  town  a  new 
revelation,  “  Fair 
quiet  and  sweet 
rest”  mark  both. 

The  world — that 
eager,  jostling, 
breakneck  world 
of  to-day  —  has 
receded  farther 
and  still  farther 
away,  and  the 
memories  of  a 
time  when  Veze¬ 
lay  was  a  centre 
of  activity  and 
commerce  go 

back  very  far  indeed  :  to  the  days  when  men  wore 
ruffs  and  feathers  in  their  hats,  when  women  ap¬ 
peared  gorgeous  in  farthingales  and  all  the  vanished 
fripperies  of  over  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and 
when  the  valiant  Henry  of  Navarre  ruled  France.  The 
place  is  cobwebbed  with  legend  and  is  altogether 
delightful.  No  one  will  regret  a  time  spent  there  and 
among  other  towns  in  the  province,  which  will  prove 
fruitful  grounds  for  brush  and  pencil. 

Percy  Scott  Worth ington. 
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OME  COTSWOLD  VILLAGES 
AND  A  FEW  REFLECTIONS 
BY  E  GUY  DAWBER 


SOUTH  AISLE,  VEZELAY. 


In  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle,  when  life  is 
lived  at  such  high  pressure,  how  restful  it  is  to  snatch 
a  few  days  of  quiet  in  a  spot  where  the  hand  of  time 
seems  to  stand  still.  Among  the  Cotswold  Hills  we 
may  find  this  place,  and  let  us  try  for  a  few  moments 
to  picture  such  a  village  on  a  still  September  after¬ 
noon,  its  long 
straggling  street 
winding  down 
the  slope  of  the 
hill,  a  strip  of 
golden  sunshine. 

The  street  is 
almost  deserted, 
there  is  no  sound 
save  the  click  of 
the  reaper  in  the 
fields  below  and 
the  droning  of 
the  children  in 
the  school — anon 
we  hear  the 
creaking  and 
groaning  of  the 
heavy  waggon 
laden  with  great 
blocks  of  yellow 
stone,  which  old 
Dobbin  and 
Blossom  are 
taking  to  build 
the  new  barn 
with,  from  the 
quarry  above. 
The  waggoner  is 
yellow  from  head 
to  foot,  the  road 
is  yellow,  and 
everything  is 
coloured  with 
the  same  bril¬ 
liant  hue,  intensified  by  the  mellow  sunshine  of  this 
sweet  autumn  day.  On  either  side  down  the  village 
street  are  the  old  stone  houses  with  their  gables  and 
grey  stone  roofs,  their  mullioned  windows  and  leaded 
panes — some  of  these  stand  back  in  little  gardens, 
which  are  raised  some  steps  above  the  level  of  the  road 
and  are  bordered  with  quaintly-shaped  yew  and  box 
tree  hedges.  Nestling  side  by  side  are  the  carpenter’s 
shop,  the  blacksmith’s  ;  and,  on  some  rising  ground 
behind,  the  old  time-worn  dove-cote.  In  the  centre 
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of  the  village  stands  the  Church,  at  the  corner  where 
a  farm  road  crosses  the  main  street,  and  where  the 
gossips  love  to  linger  ;  while  opposite  is  the  Post  Office 
and  Village  Store  where  the  daily  extensive  shopping 
is  transacted.  A  little  lower  down  in  the  main  street 
is  a  group  of  old  almshouses,  and  through  the  central 
archway  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  garden  full  of  gay  and 
brightly  coloured  flowers — then  more  houses  and  the 
village  ends,  and  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
and  amongst  the  cornfields. 


first  by  the  Civil  War  and  then  by  the  extravagance 
of  the  Restoration  Period,  sold  their  estates  and  went 
to  live  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

Up  to  this  time  we  may  say  there  was  one  style  for 
the  manor  house  and  the  cottage.  The  growth  of  one 
was  coincident  with  the  other,  but  when  the  wealthy 
business  people  purchased  some  of  these  old  estates, 
not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  nor  having  any 
ancestral  interest  in  the  place,  they  naturally  did  not 
take  so  much  in  the  village  folk,  and  chiefly  expended 
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To  the  casual  observer  a  village  such  as  this — and 
there  are  many  in  the  Cotswold  Hills — leaves  only  a 
delightful  impression  of  repose  and  restfulness:  he  is 
charmed  with  its  picturesqueness,  its  quaintness  and 
old  world  air,  and  inwardly  wonders  why  our  new 
towns  and  villages  should  be  so  depressing,  so 
monotonous,  and  so  unlike  these,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  try  and  analyse  the  means  by  which  such 
results  so  easy  of  attainment  were  produced. 

As  a  rule  most  of  the  village  houses  in  the 
Cotswolds  date  from  the  seventeenth  or  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  perhaps  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  during  this  time  there  were 
more  resident  gentry  in  the  country  than  at  any 
other,  and  that  they  mostly  depended  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  were  not, 
taking  them  as  a  class,  at  all  wealthy.  These  people 
naturally  encouraged  building  both  amongst  them¬ 
selves  and  their  dependants,  and  no  doubt  their  ex¬ 
ample  helped  to  form  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  estates  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  trade  of  the  country  so  rapidly  developed  and 
great  fortunes  were  made  in  commerce,  many  of  the 
old  landed  gentry  who  had  become  impoverished, 
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money  in  building  their  own  houses.  This  altered 
outlook  upon  life  in  Arcady  accounts  in  some 
measure  for  the  almost  total  neglect  of  village 
social  life  and  cottage  building  during  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  labouring  classes 
became  very  poor,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  at  this 
time  for  their  cottages  to  be  pulled  down  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  becoming  a  burden  on  the  parish  and 
the  landowners. 

Old  writers  have  a  deal  to  say  of  the  Cotswolds. 
Among  them,  Leland,  who  says,  “  Communely 
through  al  Glocestershire  there  is  good  plenty  of 
corn,  pasture,  and  wood,  saving  at  Cotswold,  wher 
the  great  flokkes  of  sheepe  be,  and  yet  in  some 
places  ther  groweth  fair  corn.  The  soil  in  the  stony 
fields  about  Circestre  is  more  apt  for  Barle  than 
whete.  Thereabout,  as  in  Cotswold,  is  small  plenty 
of  wood,  except  in  few  places  kept  of  necessite.” 
Indeed,  the  fashion  of  Cotswold  Architecture  follows 
faithfully  the  trend  of  quarries  or  woodlands,  and 
wherever  timber,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  has 
been  grown  in  olden  times,  its  presence  is  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  admixture  of  wood,  in  larger  or 
smaller  proportion,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
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the  stone-built  cottages  of  these  hillside  villages. 
That  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  the  Cotswolds 
are  so  full  of  finely-built  and  really  expensive  houses 
is,  doubtless,  largely  due  to  the  fine  grazing-grounds 
that  spread  in  almost  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Severn  to  the  infant  Thames.  There,  centuries  ago, 
the  wool-bearing  sheep  that  made  the  West  of 
England  clothing  trade  the  rich  commerce  it  has 
ever  since  been,  roamed  the  downs  and  brought 
fortunes  to  local  clothiers  and  an  excellent  sub¬ 
sistence  to  their  workpeople.  The  early  prosperity 
that  thus  visited  “  God’s  Gloucestershire,”  as  the 
'local  sayings  have  it,  has  never  since  left  the  country, 
although  the  purely  agricultural  interests  have,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  experienced 
bad  times.  No  longer,  however,  are  houses  built 
like  the  seventeenth-century  houses  of  the  Cotswold 
valleys,  nor  do  we  see  now-a-days  an  era  of  Church¬ 
building  similar  to  that  in  which  the  beautiful  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  century  Churches  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire  were  raised  by  the  pious  munificence  of  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  staple. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings  in  the  Cotswolds,  I 
have  said,  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  frequently,  indeed,  villages  are  found 
with  scarce  a  single  house  of  later  date.  There  was 
in  this  district  at  that  time  a  general  style  of  building 
quite  as  distinct  and  accentuated  in  its  detail  as  any 
of  the  more  well-known  ones  of  mediaeval  times, 
though  naturally  following  the 
Perpendicular  feeling  of  the 
preceding  century.  This  style 
of  Domestic  Architecture  per¬ 
vaded  all  England,  but  in  the 
Cotswold  Hills  it  is,  perhaps, 
found  as  pure  as  anywhere, 
and  for  the  possible  reason 
that  those  who  built  were  con¬ 
fined  more  or  less  to  one 
material,  and  had  not  such  a 
selection  to  choose  from  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Cotswold  Hills,  geologi¬ 
cally,  form  a  portion  of  the 
great  belt  of  limestones  which 
extend  across  England  in  al¬ 
most  a  direct  line  from  Dorset¬ 
shire  to  Yorkshire,  and  contain 
within  their  limits  almost  all 
the  building  limestones  in  En¬ 
gland.  The  series  commences 

with  the  inferior  oolites,  which  stretch  from  Brid- 
port  northwards  to  Sherborne,  into  the  main  body 
of  the  great  oolites  around  Bath,  and  broadens 
out  on  to  the  flat-topped  Cotswolds  east  of  Chelten¬ 
ham.  The  middle  and  lower  beds  are  the  best  stones 


for  building  purposes  ;  soft  when  first  quarried,  but 
very  rapidly  hardening  under  exposure,  and  after  a 
time  weathering  to  many  varied  colours.  Nearly 
every  village  has  its  local  quarry,  and  the  ingenious 
way  in  which  the  old  builders  used  the  stone  excites 
our  warmest  admiration. 

The  houses  were  generally  simple  in  plan,  and  not 
badly  arranged  ;  in  the  larger  ones — those  occupied 
by  the  yeoman  class — elongated,  with  an  entrance 
and  staircase  in  the  centre,  kitchen  and  dairy  on  one 
side,  and  living  room  on  the  other.  They  were 
generally  one  room  thick,  roofed  on  a  single  span, 
with  gables  at  either  end. 

The  house  illustrated,  from  Bourton-on-the-Water, 
is  a  type  of  this  kind,  common  throughout  the  whole 
district.  It  has  three  gables  running  through  from 
front  to  back,  and  chimneys  and  windows  arranged 
symmetrically,  and  with  a  sense  of  proportion  that  is 
delightful.  No  one  could  mistake  this  building  for 
any  other  than  a  farm  house,  and  in  every  single 
respect  it  admirably  fulfils  its  purpose. 

The  other  houses,  from  Bourton-on-the-Water  and 
from  Broadway,  built  L  shaped  on  plan,  with 
entrance  doorways  in  the  angle,  are  very  charming 
in  design,  but  not  so  commonly  met  with  as  the 
former  type. 

The  windows  in  these  Cotswold  houses  were  always 
stone  mullioned,  filled  with  lead  latticed  lights  and 
wrought-iron  opening  casements.  No  other  sort  of 
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window  was  apparently  known  in  this  district  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  with  such  a  delightful 
style,  none  other  was  surely  needed.  They  are 
generally  treated  in  the  same  way,  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  wide  between  the  mullions,  which  are 
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chamfered  or  simply  moulded,  and  over  the  head 
invariably  have  the  hollow  label  or  drip  mould,  a  relic 
of  Perpendicular  times. 

In  all  the  illustrations  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
number  of  lights  in  all  cases  diminishes  in  each 
succeeding  story  —  the  house  at  Broadway  (No.  3), 
and  the  beautiful  one  at  Ilmington  (No.  4),  are 
excellent  examples  of  this  treatment.  The  windows 
are  always  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  the 
effect  inside  of  the  deeply-recessed  window  gives  a 
delightful  sense  of  comfort  and  warmth. 

The  walls  are  thick,  two  or  three  feet,  and  are 
nearly  always  built  of  rubble  stone  in  rather  thin 
layers,  laid  at  random  or  in  courses  with  the  face 
either  left  from  the  quarry,  or  roughly  dressed  with 
the  hammer.  It  is  only  in  later  work  that  ashlar 
with  a  smooth  surface  is  used,  and  the  effect  is  not 
so  pleasing  as  the  more  honest  work  of  earlier  times. 
One  notices  the  wide  mortar  joints 
that  we  miss  in  so  much  modern 
building,  where  stone  and  brick 
are  set  so  closely  as  if  the  joint 
was  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  In 
these  houses  the  builders  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  a  wide  joint 
from  an  artistic  as  well  as  con¬ 
structional  point  of  view,  and 
both  rubble  and  dressed  work 
are  treated  alike. 

In  a  genuine  Cotswold  house  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  are 
no  moulded  string  courses,  or  base 
mouldings — the  walls  are  carried 
up  quite  plainly  from  the  ground 
to  the  eaves,  and  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  placed  just  where  they 
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are  needed,  but  generally  so  as  to  come  centrally 
under  a  gable  or  window. 

The  early  sixteenth  century  house  at  Temple 
Guiting  illustrates  this,  where  the  windows,  placed 
between  the  buttresses  and  under  the  gables,  help  to 
accentuate  the  exquisite  grouping  of  this  simple 
facade.  This  fine  old  house  was  at  one  time  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  the 
manor  having  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  until  the  suppression  of  their  Order  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  eventually,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  was  granted  to  Christ  Church  College,  to  whom 
it  now  belongs.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
declivity,  with  a  winding  trout  stream  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  it  contained  its  panelling,  tapestries,  and 
furniture  must  have  been  an  ideal  spot  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  relaxation.  The  dove-cote  is  seen  at  the  extreme 
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end,  with  its  cupola  perched  upon  the  ridge,  and  as 
these  birds  were  a  steady  source  of  profit  in  early 
days,  nearly  every  village  and  isolated  manor  house 
contained  one,  and  they  were  common  in  every  part 

of  England. 

The  one  illustrated  from  Bibury  is  circular  on  plan, 
and  is  crowned  with  a  simple,  yet  effective  cupola — 
that  from  Southrop  is  square,  with  a  gable  containing 
a  window  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  both  show  a 
thoroughly  artistic  treatment  of  even  the  simplest 
everyday  necessities. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  high  pitched,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  55 
degrees,  and  covered  with  the  small  stone  slates  of 
the  district — some  are  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds, 
a  material  almost  as  durable  as  the  slates  themselves, 
but  which  has  probably  been  substituted  in  later 


long  and  short  “  fifteens,”  down  to  long  and  short 
•‘elevens”;  then  we  have  long  and  short  “wivetts,” 
long  and  short  “bachelors,”  long,  middle,  and  short 
“becks,”  “movedays,”  long  and  short  “cuttings,”  and 
long  and  short  “cocks”  at  the  apex.  They  are  hung 
with  stout  oak  pins,  plastered  with  hair-mortar  level 
with  the  laths  on  the  inside,  and,  when  done  with, 
good  seasoned  slates  will  last  for  centuries,  as  so 
many  existing  buildings  testify. 

The  method  of  getting  them  is  interesting,  and 
may  not  be  generally  known.  In  October  a  piece  of 
ground  at  the  quarry  is  measured  off,  and  the  top 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  loose  stuff  is  cleared  away ;  the 
stone  for  the  slates  is  then  uncoveied,  dug  out  and 
wheeled  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  laid  down  flat  and 
roughly  fitted  together,  as  nearly  as  it  will  allow,  in 
thicknesses  of  from  two,  to  twelve,  or  fourteen  inches. 


years.  It  is  rare  in  this  part  of  Gloucestershire  to 
find  the  large  thick  Forest  of  Dean  slates,  or  those  so 
prevalent  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  material  is  so  suitable,  either  in  texture 
or  appearance,  as  these  small  ones,  which  harmonise 
so  well  with,  and  seem  almost  to  grow  out  of,  the 
stone  walls  below. 

They  are  graduated  in  thickness  from  the  eaves  to 
the  ridge,  where  the  thinnest  and  smallest  are  placed, 
and  are  crowned  with  a  stone  cresting  of  some  simple 
section.  The  names  of  the  slates  used  by  the  men 
are  exceedingly  quaint,  and  have  probably  been 
handed  down  from  very  early  times,  but  they  are 
chary  of  using  them  before  strangers,  and  it  is  only 
amongst  themselves  that  they  are  used.  The  bottom 
or  under  slate  at  the  eaves  is  called  a  “  cussome,” 
then  from  the  eaves  upwards  they  commence  with 


The  winter  frosts  swell  the  beds  of  natural  moisture 
in  the  stone,  and,  in  a  thaw,  a  few  blows  of  the 
hammer  serve  to  separate  the  layers,  which  are 
then  cut  to  the  sizes  required,  and  are  ready  for  use  ; 
but  should  the  winter  be  mild,  there  are  no  slates, 
and  the  stone  must  wait  to  the  following  year. 

Owing,  possibly,  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  lead 
in  large  quantities,  the  builders  of  these  houses 
turned  their  attention  to  doing  without  it,  and  so  the 
houses  were  generally  planned  that  they  could  be 
roofed  in  a  single  span  ;  hips  are  extremely  rare, 
there  are  always  gables  with  the  slates  carried  out 
over  them,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  cottage  at  Broad- 
well,  or  butting  up  against  a  coping.  The  chimneys, 
too,  have  a  wide  projecting  weathering  at  the  base, 
following  the  rake  of  the  roofs,  and  are  nearly  always 
arranged  centrally  over  the  ridge  ;  or,  if  at  the  side, 
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and  shews  the  method  of  joint¬ 
ing,  and  also  the  stone  weathering 
above  the  roof. 

For  stone  houses,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  more  beauti¬ 
ful  or  suitable  material  than 
these  as  a  roof  covering — when 
old  and  covered  with  lichens 
their  colour  is  indescribably 
exquisite,  and  even  when  brand 
new  they  are  pleasing,  as  the 
slates  are  of  all  shades  of  greys, 
vellows  and  browns.  It  reallv 
does  seem  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  purple-blue  slates, 
and  even  galvanised  iron  ma¬ 
terials,  out  of  all  sympathy  with 
the  buildings,  should  now  be 
so  generally  used.  Yet  so  it 
is,  and  the  only  excuse  offered 
is  the  inadequate  one  that  the 
stone  slates  require  more  care 
and  trouble  in  hanging  and 
occasional  repairing  ;  an  excuse 
offered  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
houses  and  barns  two  hundred 
and  more  years  old  are  still 
covered  with  their  original  roofs. 

The  insides  of  these  Cotswold 
houses  are  just  as  interesting 
and  as  full  of  detail,  and 
show  us  what  a  living  Archi¬ 
tecture  this  was  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centurv — the  wrought  iron 


then  with  a  smaller  roof  connecting  them  with  the 
main  one,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  farm-house  at 
llmington. 

The  gulleys  where  one  naturally  expects  to  see 
lead  are  formed  of  the  same  slates  in  a  wide  sweep, 
and  laid  on  the  curve,  just  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
roof,  and  similarly  to  the  slate  roofs  of  Holland  and 
the  Rhine  districts. 

The  roofs  are  frequently  broken  up  with  gables 
and  dormer  windows  treated  in  various  ways.  The 
one  illustrated  from  a  house  at  Darlingscott  is  the 
most  usual  type,  and  is  charming  in  its  directness 
and  simplicity  of  purpose. 

The  chimney  stacks  are  invariably  carried  up, 
massive  and  solid,  and  suggest  warm  ingle  nooks 
and  cosy  fireplaces.  When  the  roof  is  well  cleared 
the  flues  are  built  separately,  either  square  or  diagon- 
ally — they  are  nearly  always  made  of  slabs  of  dressed 
stone  about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  set  edgeways, 
and  are  tied  together  at  the  top  by  the  moulded 
stone  cap.  The  one  illustrated  from  Lower  Swell  is 
a  good  example  of  a  group  of  four  separate  flues, 
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fittings  to  the  doors  and  window  casements  alone  shew 
a  wealth  of  design  and  richness  of  detail  quite 
unknown  to-day.  In  nearly  every  house,  great  and 
small,  these  can  be  seen,  so  delicately  fashioned,  so 
varied  in  idea,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  they 
were  made  by  the  village  smiths  ;  but,  like  all  the  crafts 
in  those  days,  it  was  essentially  a  living  art,  and  part 


quiet  wall  surfaces  unbroken  by  moulding  or  orna¬ 
ment,  the  simple  span  roof  with  gables  at  either  end, 
or  one  gable  standing  out  to  mark  the  entrance  ;  the 
beautifully  proportioned  and  disposed  windows — all 
show  a  masterly  breadth  of  treatment  and  grasp  of 
composition  whose  origin  one  quite  fails  to  realise  to¬ 
day,  when  we  consider  they  were  built  and  occupied 
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of  their  actual  life,  and  nothing  was  attempted  that 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  these  houses  could  not  do 
themselves. 

This,  perhaps,  may  account  in  some  measure  for 
the  absence  of  much  carving  or  ornament — a  coat  of 
arms,  surrounded  by  mantling,  or  a  carved  sun-dial, 
is  the  most  one  sees — but  it  is  always  placed  in  the 
one  spot  where  it  tells  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
shews  that,  though  but  seldom  used,  its  value  as  a 
decorative  feature  was  thoroughly  understood. 

A  great  and  useful  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the 
study  of  these  old  Cotswold  houses,  and  the  more  we 
analyse  and  look  into  them  the  more  impressed  we 
are  with  the  fact  that  their  charm  depends  entirely 
on  the  honest,  simple  and  unaffected  wav  in  which 
they  are  built. 

Externally,  despite  the  fact  that  the  mellowing  hand 
of  time  has  added  much  to  their  pictorial  charm,  they 
appeal  irresistibly  to  us  as  Architects — the  broad 


by  the  yeomen  and  ordinary  workers  of  the 
land. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  house  at  Broadway  (No.  3) 
referred  to  before — -how  fascinating  the  whole  con¬ 
ception  is — the  gable  with  its  three  windows  brought 
forward  nearly  to  the  road,  the  entrance  doorway 
with  stone-Hagged  path  leading  to  it,  the  long  front 
with  gabled  end  broken  bv  the  dormer  window,  and 
the  returning  flank  with  the  black  and  white  timber 
work  ;  then,  too,  the  quiet  lines  and  disposition  of 
the  roof,  the  main  one  with  the  eaves  dropping  down 
some  few  feet  below  the  other,  the  chimneys  grouped 
on  the  ridges;  and,  lastly,  the  low  wall  in  front, 
enclosing  the  garden  of  trimmed  yew  and  laburnum 
trees,  and  set  out  with  borders  of  old-world  flowers  ; 
and  yet  this  house  is  no  isolated  specimen,  but  merely 
a  type  of  many  in  these  hills. 

Life  must  have  been  lived  under  sweeter,  healthier, 
and  more  leisured  conditions  than  those  which  now 
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prevail,  for  surely  men  who  thought  out  and  fashioned 
dwellings  such  as  these  must  have  been  happy  in 
their  existence  and  in  creating  such  lasting  memorials 
to  their  skill  and  care.  They  built  because  they 
loved  their  work.  These  houses,  full  of  beauty,  tell 


archaisms  of  that  obscure  old  local  chronicler 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  many  passages  in  whose  long- 
winded  (and  shall  we  say  somewhat  apocryphal  ?) 
records  are  to  be  recognised  as  good  Cotswold  to¬ 
day. 
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us  that  there  was  no  portion  intended  only  for  the 
wayfarer  to  see,  no  “back”  or  “  front  ”  as  we  now 
understand  those  words  ;  but  that  as  much  loving 
care  and  thought  were  expended  on  the  homely 
barn  as  upon  the  dwelling-house  itself  ;  and,  go 
where  we  will  amongst  these  hills,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  work  that  falls  below  the  high 
standard  these  homely  but  artistic  Architects  set 
themselves  to  attain. 

Although  local  style  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  the  Cotswold 
districts  are  being,  as  far  as  manners  and  customs  go, 
entirely  leavened  in  one  lump  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  this  age  of  compulsory  education. 

There  are  still  but  few  railways  penetrating  these 
hills,  and  the  hamlets  have  yet  but  little  commerce 
with  the  outer  world.  Fishermen  still  whip  the 
waters  of  the  streams,  undisturbed,  and  many  a 
village  character  remains  to  astonish  the  townsman 
alike  with  his  speech  and  dress.  Indeed,  the  local 
tongue,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Huntley, 
who  used  his  long  and  thorough  experience  of  the 
Cotswolds  in  forming  an  exhaustive  glossary  of  their 
dialect,  is  an  idiom  so  replete  with  pure  Saxon  forms 
of  words  and  turns  of  phrase,  that  an  acquaintance 
with  their  daily  speech  greatly  helps  the  antiquary 
and  scholar  to  understand  and  appreciate  aright  the 


But  these  Gloucestershire  hills  are  not  alone 
famed  for  their  delightful  Architecture,  their  wool¬ 
bearing  sheep,  or  their  quaint  survivals  of  language. 
They  were  once  notable  as  nourishing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  Olympic  games,  and  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century  North  Gloucestershire  was  famed  for  its 
public  sports,  as  we  gather  from  the  works  of  John 
Heywood,  the  epigrammatist,  who  talks  familiarlv,  as 
if  all  the  world  had  heard  of  that  kind,  of  one  who 
was  as  fierce  “  as  a  lion  of  Cotswold.”  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  allusion  is  to  the  stalwart  youths  who 
punched  one  another,  raced,  or  fought  bouts  at 
quarter-staff  in  this  country  side.  There  is,  however, 
a  shrewd  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  that  the 
man  of  epigrams  had  in  this  case  barbed  his  wit  and 
made  it  satire.  They  suspect,  these  sceptical  ones, 
that  by  “Cotswold  lion”  Heywood  meant  “sheep,” 
and  that,  consequently,  behind  his  praise  lurked  a 
sneer  at  these  youths.  Let  us,  however,  hope  their 
perceptions  were  not  as  acute  as  their  fists  were 
hard,  for  discovered  satirists  often  chanced  to  fare 
ill  in  those  days,  and  the  proper  Cotswold  reply  to 
a  gibe  would  be,  not  a  war  of  words,  but  a  round  at 
fisticuffs. 

The  ancient  Cotswold  games  were,  in  fact,  rather 
rough.  The  quintain  was  a  feature  in  them,  a  game 
essentially  mischievous,  seeing  that  it  consisted  in  the 
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player  running  tilt  against  an  object  so  poised  that  if 
he  failed  to  strike  it  in  the  centre,  some  punishment, 
more  or  less  grievous,  infallibly  befell.  The  simple 
childish  form  of  this  sport  was  a  tub  of  water, 
balanced  so  that  if  the  shivering  naked  schoolboy, 
who  attacked  it,  did  not  manage  to  deliver  his  attack 
with  the  utmost  science,  it  overturned  upon  him,  and 
gave  him  something  to  shiver  for,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sudden  douche 
of  cold  water. 

And  then  the 
people  laugh¬ 
ed  :  which 
shows  the  cy¬ 
nic  how  wide¬ 
spread  is  that 
very  h  u m a  n 
foible  of  re¬ 
joicing  or  find¬ 
ing  amusement 
in,  o  t  h  e  r 
people’s  mis¬ 
fortunes.  An¬ 
other  pleasing 
form  of  game 
was  cudgel- 
playing,  a  sport 
in  which  the 
contending 
parties  strove 
to  smash  one 
another’s 
skulls.  Hock- 
feasts  and  bar¬ 
ley-breaks  al¬ 
ternated  with 
headi- breaking 
tourneys,  and 
the  sixteenth- 
century  vil¬ 
lagers  were 
further  enter¬ 
tained  at  due 
seasons  by 
bevies  of  loose- 
robed  girls, 
garlanded  and 
girt  about  with 

flowers  :  damsels,  perhaps,  not  too  diaphanous  and 
lissom  and  but  remotely  resembling  the  light-footed 
creatures  of  fairyland  or  poet’s  dream,  but  agile 
enough  and  sufficiently  substantial  for  the  rough  bye- 
play  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  music,  more  or  less 
sweet,  was  discoursed  to  them  upon  the  bagpipes. 
Herrick,  the  sweet  contemporary  poet,  might  have 
had  higher  ideals  than  these,  but  what  these  country 
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wenches  lacked  in  grace  they  made  up  in  jollity  ; 
and  if  they  could  not  dance  a  measure  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  courtly  to  please  town-bred  gallants, 
why,  to  the  rustic  swains  they  lacked  nothing. 

These  were  the  kind  of  people  who  inhabited  in 
these  fine  old  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
houses  which  are  interwoven  with  the  lives  and 
interests  of  the  people,  and  must  have  been  the  silent 

witnesses  of 
many  a  stirring 
episode  in  the 
great  C i v i  1 
War  ;  for  this 
part  of  the 
country  was 
very  loyal  to 
the  King’s 
cause,  and 
many  villages 
have  contri¬ 
buted  a  page 
in  England’s 
history.  At 
Donington, 
near  Stow-on- 
the-Wold,  on 
that  bitter 
morning  i  n 
March,  1645, 
Lord  Aston 
and  his  men 
were  totally 
defeated  by 
Colonel  Mor¬ 
gan,  a  disaster 
that  caused  all 
hope  of  pre¬ 
serving  the 
King’s  garri¬ 
son  at  Oxford 
to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The 
village  of 
Sezincot,  some 
few  miles  off, 
was  entirely 
depopulated, 
and  the  Church 

demolished,  a  fate  that  also  overtook  the  hamlet  of 
Lemington,  by  Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

At  Campden,  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Royalists, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  and  picturesque  old 
country  town  in  all  England,  Edward,  Lord 
Noel,  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  first 
Viscount  Campden,  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
and  a  company  of  foot  soldiers,  and  maintained 
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them  ;it  his  own  cost,  for  the  service  of  King 
Charles  I. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  the  noble  house,  built  by 
Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  was  burned  down  by  the  King’s 
own  party  themselves,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 


hands  of  the  Parliamentarians  who  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  as  they  never  came  near  Camp- 
den,  it  proved  an  irretrievable  and  unnecessary  loss. 

Manv  were  the  minor  fights  and  hedge-row  skir¬ 
mishes  in  Gloucestershire  in  the  great  Civil  War, 
and  still,  in  remote  homesteads  that  have  been 
handed  down  for  many  generations  of  one  family, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  for  King  or 
Parliament  shew  the  stranger  who  has  gained  their 
confidence  the  pikes  and  broadswords,  the  great 
clumsy  pistols  or  slim  rapiers  that  did  execution  on 
gay  Cavalier  or  sour  Roundhead  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Crown  and  Parliament.  Legends  still  linger 
(and  have  lost  nothing  by  age)  of  hair-breadth  ’scapes 
from  close-pursuing  foes  of  either  side,  and  those 
places  are  few  that  have  not  some  story  of  loval 
deeds  done  for  the  King,  whose  cause  was  presently 
to  fail  and  end  in  blood  at  Whitehall.  The  records 
of  something  less  than  twenty  years  later  have 
another  tale  to  tell.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  the 
frivolous,  but  innocent,  country  games  that  so  greatly 
had  characterised  the  Cotswolds  were  suppressed, 
and  the  maypoles  that  had  adorned  the  village 
greens,  felled  and  converted  into  firewood.  No 
hamlet,  it  seems,  so  small  but  had  its  sour  zealot,  some 
Brother  Marplot,  or  Thanks-be-to-God  Wormwood 
whose  dancing  days  were  done,  and  who,  when  he 
caught  his  neighbours  tripping,  informed  them,  with 
sanctimonious  grin,  that  the  way  to  the  Bottomless 
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Pit  lay  by  the  primrose  path  of  English  country- 
dance  or  foreign  saraband.  Hushed  then  the  pipes 
and  tabors,  silent  the  roysterers’  chorus,  and  stilled 
the  twinkling  feet  ;  for  that  way  (said  the  Puritans) 
lay  damnation,  and  who  among  the  timorous  would 
dare  be  damned  for  a  stave  or  a  measure  ?  Not 
these  country  innocents,  you  will  allow.  But  when 
the  Restoration  was  come,  and  the  King  enjoyed  his 
own  again,  and  cakes  and  ale,  fine  raiment  and 
merriment,  were  again  in  the  land,  instead  of  the 
monotonous  and,  indeed,  unnecessary  sackcloth  and 
ashes  of  Roundhead  administration,  then  the 
Cotswold  hills  resounded  once  more  with  the  music 
and  singing  of  the  villages,  and  so  intent  were  these 
good  folks  upon  making  up  for  the  time  they  had 
gone  in  doleful  dumps,  that  I  fear  they  revelled 
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not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  swung  the  pen¬ 
dulum  altogether  out  of  its  normal  span.  Then  those 
that  had  gone  in  solemn  black,  or  sober  russet,  with 
steeple-crowned  hat  on  close-cropped  poll,  had  per¬ 
force  to  lay  aside  those  signs  by  which  they  let  it  be 
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known  to  all  men  that  they  looked  upon  life  as  a 
weary  pilgrimage,  and  presently  appeared  in  gay 
doublet  and  gayer  sash.  But  it  was  long  before  love¬ 
locks  grew  again  ;  lips  more  used  to  psalm-smiting 
halted  pitifully  upon  the  threshold  of  drinking  songs, 
and  the  nasal  tones  that  implied  piety  under  Crom¬ 
well's  sway  could  not  be  changed  on  the  instant  for 
the  ringing  voice  and  frank  speech  that  afterwards 
marked  a  healthier  outlook  upon  life. 

Changed  social  usages  and  the  more  earnest 
qualities  of  the  race  of  Englishmen  nowadays  have 
swept  away  those  boisterous  manners  that  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  you  who  seek 
shall  find  no  jollity  more  furious  than  the  mild  kind 


in  1666,  it  is  recorded  that  on  the  10th  of  October 
the  few  parishioners  left  collected  a  fund  of  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  “towards  the  late  fire  at 
London.” 

It  was  in  this  village  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
was  born,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Welsh  Borders,  and  was  poisoned  in  the 
Tower,  in  16x3,  by  the  malicious  contrivance  of  the 
Countess  of  Somerset,  but  Nemesis  quickly  followed, 
and  she  and  her  husband  were  soon  afterwards 
convicted. 

Apropos  of  this,  it  was  only  within  the  last  half 
century  that  the  local  gibbet  and  irons,  upon  which 
many  highwaymen  had  expiated  their  crimes,  was 
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that  belongs  to  the  local  Flower  Show,  or  the  maudlin 
variety  that  obtains  when  the  week’s  labours  are 
ended  and  those  who  affect  the  village  inn  on 
Saturday  night  make  that  night  musical  with  their 
songs. 

It  is  strange  to  read  that  here,  in  air  so  pure 
and  unrestrained,  that  scourge  of  our  forefathers’ 
times,  the  Plague,  almost  decimated  these  rustic 
scenes. 

At  Bourton-on-the-Hill  we  read  in  the  parish 
register  that  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  persons 
died  in  one  year  of  the  Plague,  and  this  out  of  a 
population  at  that  time  of  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  a  terrible  mortality.  Some  few  years  later, 


taken  down,  and  to  this  day  a  clump  of  trees  up  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  known  as  “  Jones  Gibbet,” 
and  is  a  landmark  for  miles  around. 

Highwaymen  were  not  infrequent  on  these  hills, 
although  one  would  suspect  that,  save  an  occasional 
belated  squire  or  rich  clothier,  journeying  between 
Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Stroud,  or  Stonehouse,  the 
roads  would  have  afforded  little  prey  to  these 
enterprising  knaves  who  hunted  often  in  couples 
on  nights  that  knew  no  moon,  and  earned  the 
neutrality  of  the  good  (and  cautious)  folks  in  the 
villages,  whose  glimmering  wayside  windows  they 
passed  on  horseback,  by  robbing  the  very  rich 
and  leaving  decent  market  folk  and  small 
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farmers  alone.  An  unholy  compact  of  toleration, 
you  say.  Nay,  but  a  wise  scent  for  thrice-blest 
expediency,  that  lode-star  by  which  not  only  old- 
world  folks  in  the  Cotswolds  guided  their  conduct, 
but  statesmen  and  all  the  little  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  They  say,  too,  who  should  know,  that 
expediency  rules  to-day  :  perhaps  it  does. 

Many  may,  perhaps,  urge  that  the  study  of  these 
old  Cotswold  houses  and  villages  is  mere  anti- 
quarianism  and 
archaeology,  and 
that  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  en¬ 
vironment  under 
which  they  were 
built  are  in  no 
way  analogous  to 
those  of  to-day, 
and  that  our 
present  Archi¬ 
tecture  should 
be  in  no  way 
an  imitation  of 
old  forms  and 
tradition.  With 
much  of  this  all 
will  agree,  but 
I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a 
careful  study  of 
the  methods  by 
which  these 
buildings  derive 
their  charm  must 
greatly  help  us 
to  u n d e r st a n d 
that  the  basis 
of  all  true  and 
beautiful  work 
depends  in  a 
great  measure 
on  its  simplicity 
of  treatment  — 
a  lesson  which 
many  might  >  ,3 

take  to  heart 
to-day.  That 
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few  do  take 

lessons  from  these  old  local  styles  must  be  evident 
from  much  of  the  building,  utterly  unsuitable 
to  the  local  spirit,  done  in  the  provinces  at  the 
present  time,  by  which  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
in  most  of  our  English  counties  we  have  styles 
peculiarly  individual  and  racy  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand. 

E.  Guy  Dawber. 


A  WEST  END  CHURCH  ST 
ANSELM’S  BY  THE  EDITOR 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  all  them  that  have  their  lingers  on  the 
public  pulse  in  the  matter  of  Architectural  taste, 
that  the  recognised  styles  no  longer  fetter  the 
imagination  and  limit  the  range  of  the  Architectural 

student ;  and,  as 
illustrating  in  the 
most  vivid  and 
convincing  man¬ 
ner  the  liberal 
ideas  that  now 
prevail,  nothing 
could  be  more 
apropos  than  the 
recent  disap¬ 
pearance  of 
Hanover  Chapel, 
Regent  Street, 
and  the  building, 
in  its  stead,  on 
another  site,  of  a 
Church  whose 
Architecture 
frankly  jettisons 
tradition  and 
makes  the  purist 
writhe.  For 
some  seventy 
years  Professor 
Cockerell’s 
classic  Chapel 
was  a  striking — 
and  gloomy  — 
feature  of  that 
end  of  Regent 
Street  which 
abuts  upon 
Oxford  Circus. 
Admired,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the 
entire  profes¬ 
sion,  the  public 
passed  beneath 
Cockerell’s  Ionic 
portico  with  never  a  thought  that  they  had  the 
daily  privilege  of  beholding  a  masterpiece  of 
reproduction  of  the  Greek  taste  of  classical  times. 
It  did  not  stand  to  them  as  representative  of 
sweetness  and  light,  but  rather,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
as  something  in  the  nature  of  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  And,  in  very  truth,  it  becomes  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  understand  the  extremely  high 
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favour  which  Hanover  Chapel  held  in  the  estimation 
of  Architects  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  admiration  which 
was  so  freely  accorded  it  proceeded  from  a  high  sense 
of  its  archaeological  verity.  An  exact  reproduction  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Ionic  style,  it  had  the 
merit  that  belongs  to  a  correct  rendition  of  an  order 
of  things  long  outworn,  but  to  those  to  whom  Archi¬ 
tecture  means  something  other  than  dry  and  super¬ 
seded  archaeology,  Hanover  Chapel  was  nothing  more 
than  antiquarianism,  and  an  evidence  of  how  closely 
and  with  what  painstaking  exactitude  Cockerell  had 
observed  and  measured  Greek  monuments  and  the 
temples  of  the  pagan  gods.  Excellence  of  exterior 
detail  was  one  of  the  chief  notes  of  Hanover  Chapel ; 
clumsy  planning  and  inadequate  and  uncomfortable 
seating  accommodation  its  grave  interior  faults  ;  and 
it  was  not  hypercriticism  which  averred  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Professor  had  given  the  northern  end  of 
Regent  Street  a  monumental  character  with  his  pil¬ 
lared  portico  and  made  an  imposing  exterior  view  at 
the  expense  of  the  convenience  of  that  congregation 


for  whose  religious  needs  the  building  was  set  up. 
Frankly,  then,  Hanover  Chapel  reflected  with  extreme 
clarity  the  professorial  mind,  which  (we  say  it  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  pastors  and  masters  of  the 
several  professions)  delights  rather  in  the  exact  and 
painful  copying  of  traditions  that  have  served  their 
turn,  than  in  suiting  (and  altering)  them  to 
changed  eras  and  other  skies.  For  truly,  the  heavy 
shade-giving  Architecture  of  the  ancients,  evolved  as 
it  was  under  the  burning  skies  and  in  the  fierce  and 
uncompromising  glare  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Italian 
suns,  is  totally  unsuited  to  this  rheumy  climate,  where 
mists  and  fogs  spread  themselves  over  well-nigh  two- 
thirds  of  the  calendar.  To  the  temples  and  cavernous 
recesses  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  empires  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  ancients  resorted  as  much  for 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  day  as  for  public  business 
or  public  worship,  and  in  the  cool,  shady  colonnades 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  or  the  Athenian  Parthenon 
rested  the  wayfarer  of  old  who  was  not  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  possess  a  palatial  villa,  with  marble  court- 
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yard  and  plashing  fountain,  until  the  noontide  fervour  Davies  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  surrounded  by  tall 
had  abated.  Here,  then,  the  classic  and  neo-classic  secular  buildings — it  probably  serves  its  purpose  far 
buildings  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  the  better  than  ever  did  that  Pagan  Temple  in  Regent 
fashion  to  erect,  cannot  really  justify  their  existence  Street  ;  and  though  its  bulk  is  by  no  means  so  great, 
on  this  score,  and  it  is  to  Gothic  and  its  offshoots  and  the  exterior  fashioned,  for  the  most  part,  in 
in  design  that  the  Christian  of  this  country  most  plebeian  yellow  stock  bricks,  with  red  bricks  for 
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readily  turns  when  he  seeks  exaltation  in  religion. 

While,  perhaps,  it  is  difficult  to  forgive,  or  find 
excuse  for,  the  sale  of  the  site  of  Cockerell’s  Chapel, 
and  for  the  choosing  of  a  corner  in  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  create  a  grand  elevation,  one  must  need 
admire  the  admirable  planning  which  Messrs.  Balfour 
and  Turner  have  devised  for  St.  Anselm's  Church  and 
its  adjoining  Vicarage.  The  Regent  Street  site  was 
sold  by  sanction  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  ground  will  presently  be  covered  with  business 
premises.  The  cost  of  the  building  now  under  notice 
was  defrayed,  it  is  stated,  by  the  sale  of  that  valuable 
frontage,  while  its  site  was  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  St.  Anselm’s  has,  therefore,  been  built 
on  a  site  not  far  from  the  Chapel  which  it  so  happily 
replaces.  Although  it  does  not  occupy  a  position  of 
so  great  importance  as  Cockerell’s  building — being, 
indeed,  packed  away  in  the  narrow  thoroughfare  of 
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quoins,  and  Portland  stone  for  the  worked  parts,  it 
compares  not  disadvantageously  with  the  lordly 
stonework  that  went  towards  the  building  of  Hanover 
Chapel.  As  regards  the  interior  of  that  now  vanished 
place  of  worship,  whatever  praise  may  rightly  be  due 
Cockerell  for  his  academic  correctness,  certainly 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  men  who  affected  the 
classic  stvles,  rendered  religion  the  more  livable. 

The  severest  Classic  Architecture,  it  seems  to  us, 
predisposes  to  gloom  and  heaviness  of  soul,  and  ren¬ 
ders  somewhat  nugatory  the  precept  of  the  Liturgy 
— “  Lift  up  your  hearts.”  It  seems  also  to  render 
the  worship  of  God  rather  a  matter  outside  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  life,  and  wears,  in  its  monu¬ 
mental  character,  a  look  as  though  on  one  day  of  the 
week  only  was  religion  actually  to  be  remembered. 
Devotion  seems  a  thing  apart,  a  mystery  not  lightly 
or  willingly  to  be  approached  under  classic  arch  and 
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dome,  which  breathe  forth  memories  of  cruel  and 
revengeful  Olympian  Deities  ;  while  within  a  Gothic 
Church  it  becomes  a  promise,  rather  than  a  menace  ; 
a  thing  of  infinite  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  a 
soothing  refuge  from  the  world.  The  new  move¬ 
ments  in  ecclesiastical  Architecture  have  tacitly 
acknowledged  this,  and,  among  them,  this  Church  of 
St.  Anselm  is  an  item  of  no  little  import. 

The  peculiar  eclecticism  employed  by  the  Archi¬ 
tects,  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Turner,  is  of  extreme 
interest,  comprising,  as  it  does,  not  only  Classic 
details,  treated  with  very  great  freedom,  but 
suggestions  of  Romanesque  and  Decorated.  The 
Architects  have  set  out  avowedly  with  intent  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  features  in  their  design 
which  would  call  up  reminiscences  of  ancient 


The  block  of  buildings  comprising  St.  Anselm’s 
Church  and  Vicarage  is  approximately  square  in  plan, 
the  interior  consisting  of  Nave  of  four  bays,  with 
north  and  south  Aisles,  and  an  additional  southern 
Aisle  of  two  bays  from  the  west,  used  as  a  Morning 
Chapel.  The  block  is  surrounded  on  all  four  sides 
by  streets,  the  southern  side  occupied  by  the 
Vicarage  and  its  little  town  garden,  which  resolves 
itself  into  a  strip  of  lawn  and  gravel  paths,  shut  in 
by  walls.  The  Nave  arcade  is  of  a  very  freely 
treated  light  Classic  character,  its  coupled  columns 
contrasting  markedly  with  the  Gothic  traceried 
windows  of  the  Aisles  and  Clerestory — Gothic  tracery 
be  it  noted,  of  a  kind  quite  individual,  and  not  easily 
to  be  referred  to  any  definite  period.  The  stone 
used  for  the  arcade  and  for  all  interior  dressings  is  a 
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buildings,  a  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  be  it  said,  in 
parenthesis,  which  none  among  men  who  have 
passed  the  schools  and  examination  room  can  really 
observe.  No  man  has  originality  sufficient  for  so 
thorough  a  programme.  But  when  men  dare  thus 
much,  the  effort  must  show  interesting  results. 


particularly  beautiful  decorative  kind — blue  Robin 
Hood  stone.  Wide  joints,  filled  with  white  plaster, 
and  the  stone  left  untouched  from  the  tool,  are 
features  whose  daring  is  justified  by  results.  The 
surface  of  the  stone  has  been  waxed,  in  order  that  it 
can  be  washed  when  London  grime  renders  such  a 
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course  necessary.  To  the  decorative  artist  this  in¬ 
terior  will  irresistibly  appeal,  the  soft  tones  of  the  Robin 
Hood  stone  contrasting  in  most  artistic  manner  with 
the  whitened  plaster  of  the  walls,  and  the  dado  of 
Whitefriars  glass  tiles  with  both.  Where  one  finds 
considerable  room  for  criticism  is  in  the  paving  of 
pitch-pine  blocks,  used  throughout  the  Church,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Chancel,  gorgeous  in  three 
varieties  of  marble — Pavonezza  and  two  varieties  of 
Irish.  Wood  paving,  handsome  at  first,  wears  shabby, 
and  tends  to  discredit,  with  an  aspect  of  meanness, 
the  bright  and  satisfying  qualities  of  the  whole. 

The  interioris  rendered,  notwithstanding  theClassic 
character  of  the  arcading,  of  a  certain  Norman  cast 
(suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  dedication  to  that  Norman 


HANHAM  COURT  — a  GLOU¬ 
CESTERSHIRE  MANOR 
HOUSE 

The  old  Manor-house  of  Hanham,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  sharply  rising  ground  of  the  north, 
or  Gloucestershire,  side  of  the  winding  Avon, 
midway  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  has  a  history 
going  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
while  the  story  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
begins  with  the  Domesday  Survey  in  whose 
parchment  pages,  Hanham  (called  therein  Hanum) 
is  described  as  situated  in  Sineshovedes  Hundred, 
and  held  by  Herulfus  de  Hesding  in  capite,  a  certain 


SALTFORD,  ON  THE  AVON 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  St.  Anselm),  by  the  range 
of  three  extremely  small  windows  that  dimly  light 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  Chancel,  while  the  details  of 
the  exterior,  with  its  extraordinary  ranges  of  unsculp¬ 
tured  gargoyles,  north  and  south,  forcibly  suggest  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I  n  conclusion,  St.  Anselm’s  is  a  Church  of  remarkable 
qualities.  “  Defects”  the  professorial  mind  might,  and 
probably  does,  call  them  ;  for  the  members  of  arches 
are  left  out,  and  styles  mixed  sufficiently  to  make  the 
conservative  in  these  things  weep.  But  Architecture 
is  a  living  Art,  and  should  not  live  wholly  on  precept 
— not  thus  was  its  glorious  history  made. 

The  Editor. 


Humbaldus,  holding  it  of  him  as  sub-tenant.  It  then 
contained  half  a  hide,  two  carucates  being  held  in 
demesne.  There  were  eight  bordarii  and  four  servi. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Domesday 
Survey  goes  on  to  say,  Hanham  was  valued  at  forty 
shillings. 

To-day,  Hanham  is  a  picturesque  survival  of  many 
eras,  ending  with  the  times  of  the  Tudors  ;  and 
scarcely  less  picturesque  is  the  remarkable  stretch 
of  country  round  about  it.  Deep  down  in  its  slimy 
channel  goes  the  Avon,  bordered  by  woodlands  and 
red  sandstone  bluffs,  and  winding  continuously  on 
its  way  past  Bath  and  Twerton,  to  Saltford,  Iveyn- 
sham  and  smoky  Bristol,  to  find  an  outlet  into  the 
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sea  where  the  Bristol  Channel  runs  up  past  the  rising 
port  of  Avonmouth.  On  either  side  of  the  river  go 
two  railways — rivals  here — the  Great  Western  and 
the  Midland,  and  the  little  wood-framed  station  of 
Saltford,  perched  here  upon  a  shoulder  of  the  hills, 
overlooks  as  charming  a  sweep  of  country  as  one 
would  wish  to  see. 

Hanham  is  a  jewel  set  in  a  worthy  setting,  amid 
ancestral  oaks  and  elms,  and  surrounded  by  a  sweep 
of  turf  which  onlv  such  old  places  as  these  have  to 
shew.  But  the  great  peculiarity  of  Hanham  Court, 
shared  by  only  a  few  others  among  these  ancient 
homes  of  England — Hughenden  Manor  and  Denton 
Court,  Kent,  for  example — is  in  the  little  Earlv 
English  Church  that  adjoins  the  house  to  the  east, 
and  appears,  from  the  inscription  on  an  ancient 
bell  in  its  Tower,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St. 
George. 

It  is  a  singular  and  startling  thing,  and  one  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remind  one  forcibly  of  how  zealously  the 
knights  and  squires  of  days  byegone  defended  and 
nourished  the  Church,  thus  to  see  this  old  building, 
almost  part  and  parcel  of  the  house  itself,  standing, 
apart  from  and  apparently  regardless  of  the  village, 
on  the  very  lawn  of  the  Court,  and  scarce,  at  some 


little  distance,  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  so  alike  is 
the  Architecture  of  both,  and  so  impartially  has  the 
clinging  ivy  fastened  upon  the  walls  and  towers  of 
either. 

This  Church  was,  doubtless,  the  place  of  worship 
founded  by  the  lords  of  the  ancient  manorium,  and 
used  in  common  by  themselves  and  their  tenants.  It 
was  formerly  a  chapel-of-ease  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Bitton,  in  which  parish  Hanham  is  a  hamlet, 
and  was  served  by  the  Vicar  of  Bitton  ;  but  Han¬ 
ham  has  now  been  made  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
district. 

What  is  now  the  western  wing  of  the  Court 
appears  to  have  been  the  original  structure  ;  the  part 
running  in  an  easterly  direction  and  adjoining  the 
Church-tower  having  been,  apparently,  added  after¬ 
wards.  The  walls  of  the  western  wing  are  very  mas¬ 
sive,  and  may  well  be  Early  English,  with  the 
Church. 

In  this  part  of  the  house  there  remains  a  very 
interesting  oak-panelled  dining-hall,  with  a  raised 
dais  at  the  northern  end.  Situated  a  few  yards  to 
the  north  of  this  western  wing,  there  is  a  large  barn, 
whose  massive  walls  and  buttresses,  and  rounded 
arch  on  its  eastern  side,  point  to  its  being  as  old  as 
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the  late  Norman  period.  A  pleasing  feature  of  Han- 
ham  is,  in  fact,  its  many  survivals  of  old  work  welded 
into  that  of  succeeding  periods,  so  that  one  may,  in 
an  inspection  of  the  house,  meet  with  Architecture 
as  varied,  if  not  so  ornate,  as  that  to  be  found  within 
the  range  of  our  English  Cathedrals.  It  is  not  a 
little  interesting,  therefore,  in  this  connection,  to  find 
that  in  1329,  when  the  manor  left  the  hands  of  the 
Saltmarsh  family,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  John 
de  la  Grene  and  John  de  Baggeworthe,  who  seem 
to  have  been  the  nominees  of,  or  trustees  for,  the 
Abbey  and  Convent  of  Keynsham,  as  would  appear 


Dissolution,  and  from  this  ownership  is  derived  its 
alternative  name  of  Hanham  Abbotts. 

The  ground  on  which  the  building  stands  slopes 
abruptly,  and  excellent  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  circumstance  by  Mr.  Rainald  Knightley  Goddard 
in  preparing  designs  for  the  additions  to  it  which  are 
illustrated  in  these  pages.  These  additions  consist 
chiefly  of  a  loggia,  with  arcading,  of  that  quasi- 
classical  kind  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
Jacobean  period.  Some  window  dressings  and 
mouldings  of  this  time  appear  on  the  front  elevation 
of  the  house,  and  the  composite  character  of  the 
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from  an  “  inquisitio  ad  quod  damnum  ”  in  the 
following  year  in  reference  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
manor  to  that  religious  house.  In  this  inquisition  it 
was  found  that  the  capital  mansion  with  one  caru- 
cate  of  land,  six  acres  of  pasture,  and  four  acres  of 
wood,  were  held  of  William  de  la  More,  at  a  rent  of 
ten  shillings  per  annum  for  all  service,  and  that  he 
held  direct  from  the  King. 

The  manor  remained  the  property  of  the  Abbey 
of  Keynsham  thereafter,  until  the  time  of  the 


whole  range  of  buildings  seems  to  warrant  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  nature,  by  which  the  several  alterations 
and  additions  of  past  generations  are  kept  in  coun¬ 
tenance.  By  this  it  becomes  evident  how  Hanham 
Court  is  an  English  home  of  slow  but  continuous 
growth.  No  one,  we  venture  to  say,  would  (for  very 
fear  of  condemnation  as  striving  after  picturesque¬ 
ness)  set  out  to  design  a  house  such  as  Hanham  is 
to-day.  Age  alone  justifies  it,  but  how  thoroughly 
its  justification  is  done  ! 
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